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PREFACE. 


In  the  preparation  of  the  following  work  no  pains  have  been  spared 
to  obtain  from  the  best  sources,  such  as  the  later  treatises  in  highest 
repute,  memoirs  of  scientific  bodies,  and  mathematical  journals  in 
English,  French,  and  German,  the  materials  for  a  book  suited  to  the 
present  state  of  mathematical  science  and  the  wants  of  teachers  and 
students. 

The  work  contains  much  that  has  never  before  appeared  in  an  Eng- 
lish dress,  and  almost  every  part  will  be  found  to  present  some  new 
feature.  No  attempt,  however,  has  been  made  at  originality,  unless 
for  the  benefit  of  the  student,  and  in  the  belief  that  the  existing  exposi- 
tions or  processes  were  inferior.  The  object  has  simply  been,  by  any 
and  all  means,  to  make  the  best  book,  without  aiming  so  much  at  indi- 
vidual reputation  as  at  the  author's  own  convenience  and  that  of  others, 
devoted^  like  himself,  to  the  noble  task  of  guiding  the  youthful  votaries 
of  science. 

The  French  treatises  furnish  excellent  models  of  the  theory  of  Al- 
gebra, the  German  of  ingenuity  an^  brevity  of  notation  and  exposi- 
tion, the  English  of  practical  adaptation  and  variety  of  illustration  and 
example ;  and  from  these,  after  a  careful  comparison  of  many  authors 
in  each  language,  demonstrations  have  been  selected  and  introduced 
verbatim  when  they  seemed  incapable  of  improvement;  but  when- 
ever the  slightest  alteration  or  amalgamation,  or  the  entire  remodeling 
of  them,  could  give  additional  clearness  or  elegance,  the  limae  labor 
has  not  been  spared^* 

The  work  will  be  found  to  contain  all  that  is  important  in  the  higher 
parts  of  Algebra,  upon  which  usually  separate  treatises  are  thought 
necessary,  as  well  as  the  elementary  expositions  suited  to  beginners. 
Every  variety  of  symbol  and  of  example  has  been  introduced. 

On  page  11,  those  articles  of  this  volume  are  indicated  which  con- 
stitute a  minimum  course  of  Algebra  requisite  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  higher  branches  of  mathematics.  A  more  extended  course,  such 
as  would  ordinarily  be  advisable,  is  also  pointed  out.  The  rest  may 
very  well  be  reserved  for  reference,  as  the  student's  own  discovery  of 
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i 

his  wants,  in  the  advanced  stages  of  mathematical  pursuit,  shall  call  it 
in  requisition. 

The  author  desires  to  acknowledge  the  effective  assistance  which  he 
has  received,  in  revising  the  work  and  superintending  it  through  the 
press,  fbom  Mr.  J.  J.  Elmendorf,  to  whom  it  is  indebted  for  many  val- 
uable suggestions. 
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It  may  be  useful  to  point  out  in  this  connection  a  course  of  mathematica] 
study.  1°.  Algebra;  2°.  Greometiy  :f  these  two  may  be  pursued  simultane- 
ously; 3°.  Plane  Trigonometry,  with  its  applications  to  Surveying  and  Navi- 
gation ;  Spherical  Trigonometry,  with  its  applications  to  Practical  and  Nautical 
Astronomy  and  Geodesy  ;t  4°.  Descriptive  Geometry  ;§  j5°.  Analytical  Ge- 
ometry ;||  6°.  Theoretic  Astronomy ; IF  7°.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculua 
and  Calculus  of  Variations;**  8®.  Mechanics ;tt  9°.  Optics ;tt  10°.  Phys- 
ical Astronomy.§§ 

*  The  articles  are  numbered  throaghoat  the  book  at  the  beginnings  of  paragraphs. 

t  Shoald  the  present  work  meet  with  public  favor,  it  will  be  followed  in  the  coarse  of  a 
few  xDODtfas  by  a  treatise  on  Qeometry.  ^ 

X  The  aathor  has  already  pabliBhed  a  work  embracing  these  sabjecta,  anew  and  greatly 
improved  edition  of  which  will  appear  in  the  course  of  the  next  year. 

$  This  branch,  thoogh  it  may  be  omitted  without  destrojring  the  connection  between  tfame 
which  precede  and  follow  it,  is  of  the  highest  advantage  to  die  general  stndent,  and  invaluable 
to  the  engineer.  It  may  be  best  taken  up  in  the  excellent  treatise  by  Professor  Davies.  In 
tiie  French,  Monge,  the  founder  of  the  science,  has  written  extensively  upon  the  subject ; 
there  is  also  a  treatise  by  that  best  of  French  writers  of  elementary  works,  Lefebure  de 
Fourcy.  Professor  Davies  has  published  a  fine  volume  on  the  application  of  descriptive 
geometry  to  shadows  and  perspective. 

il  On  this  subject  there  are  numerous  writers,  Davies,  Pierce,  and  Young,  whose  work  ia 
republished  here,  the  aathor  of  a  treatise  in  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge ;  and  in  the 
French,  among  the  best,  Biot,  of  whom  there  is  an  English  translation  by  Professor  Smith, 
of  Virginia,  and  Lefebure  de  Fourcy,  whose  work  is  most  generally  preferred. 

IT  The  authors  recommended  are  Norton,  Ghimmery ;  and  in  the  French,  Biot,  of  whom 
there  is  a  translation  in  part,  kiM>wn  as  the  Cambridge  Astronomy. 

**  This  is  one  of  the  portions  of  mathematical  science  on  which  the  author  proposes  to  put 
forth  a  treatise  at  no  distant  day.  We  have  at  present  on  the  calculus,  Church  and  Davies, 
in  America ;  Young,  O'Brien,  and  Walton,  in  England  ;  Lacroix,  Duhamel,  and  Moigno,  who 
may  be  mentioned  among  the  numerous  writers  in  France. 

tt  Courtenay's  Boucharlat ;  in  French,  Francceur  and  Poisson. 

tt  Bache,  Brewster,  Bartlett,  and  Biot  This  branch  may  be  pursued  to  some  extent  im- 
mediately after  Geometry. , 

$$  The  authors  are  Lagrange  and  Laplace,  of  whose  Mecanique  Celeste  we  have  the 
translation  and  notes  of  Bowditch,  but  for  readers  of  the  French,  the  Systeme  da  Monde  of 
Pont^uland  is  to  be  preferred. 


As  Greek  letters  are  frequently  used  in  the  following  ti*eatise,  for 
the  convenience  of  those  unaccustomed  to  a  Greek  alphabet,  one  is 
here  inserted.     The  names  of  the  letters  are  given  in  the  last  column. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


In  every  question  of  numbers  there  are  certain  conditions  which  the 
required  numbers  in  connection  with  the  given  ones  must  fulfill,  which 
conditions  are  indicated  by  the  question  itself. 

The  solution  has  for  its  object  to  determine  such  required  quantities 
as  will  verify  these  conditions.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  endeavor 
first  to  seiz&  the  different  relations  by  which  all  the  quantities,  known 
and  unknown,  are  connected  together,  and  to  find  afterward,  by  means 
of  these  relations,  what  operation^  ought  to  be  performed  upon  the 
given  quantities  to  obtain  those  which  are  required.  Such  is  the  ob- 
ject proposed  in  that  part  of  mathematics  known  by  the  name  of  Al- 
gebra. 

To  show  how  the  use  of  letters  and  signs  arises,  let  the  following 
simple  problem  be  proposed. 

To  divide  890  dollars  between  three  persona  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
second  shall  have  115  more  than  the  firsts  and*  the  third  180  ihore  than 
the  second. 

Now  let  us  see  by  what  deductions  the  values  of  the  unknown  num- 
bers may  be  derived. 

Since  the  share  of  the  second  is  115  more  than  that  of  the  first,  and 
the  share  of  the  third  180  more  than  that  of  the  second,  it  will  be  180 
added  to  115,  or  295  more  than  that  of  the  first. 

Then  the  sum  of  the  three  parts  will  be  formed  of  3  times  the  first 
pait,  increased  by  115,  and  also  by  295,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  of 
3  times  the  first  part  increased  by  410. 

But  this  is  equal  to  the  sum  to  be  divided,  viz.,  890. 

Then  3  times  the  first  part,  increased  by  410,  is  equal  to  890. 

Then  3  times  the  first  part  is  equal  to  890  diminished  by  410,  or  480. 

Then  the  first  part  will  equal  the  third  of  480,  or  160  dollars. 

The  first  person,  therefore,  has  160  dollars ;  the  second,  who  must 
have  115  more,  will  have  275;  and  the  third,  who  was  to  have  180 
more  than  the  second,  455  dollars.  These  three  sums  united  make 
890  dollars,  which  .confirms  the  correctness  of  the  result. 

This  example  exhibits  the  kind  of  reasonings  necessary  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  solution  of  problems  in  numbers ;  and  it  will  be  per- 
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ceived  that,  to  express  these  reasonings,  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  fre- 
quently a  number  of  words,  designating  the  quantities,  both  known  and 
unknown,  as  thejirst  part,  the  number  to  be  divided,  &c.,  and  other  words 
expressing  the  relations  of  these,  as  increased  iy,  diminished  by,  &c. 

To  obviate  the  inconvenience  of  the  periphrases,  by  means  of  which 
the  quantities  which  enter  into  the  question  are  distinguished,  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  represent  these  quantities  by  letters.  Ordinarily,  the  given 
quantities  are  represented  by  the  first  letters  of  the  alphabet,  a,  5,  c . . . ; 
and  the  required  or  unknown  by  the  last,  x,  y,  z  .  .  . 

The  relations  are  expressed  by  signs.     Thus,  increased  by  is  written 

+  ;  diminished  by  is  written  — ;  multiplied  by  is  written  X  ;  or,  a  mul- 

a 
tiplied  by  b,  simply  thus,  ab  ;  a  divided  by  b,  thus,  r;  d  equal  to  6, 

thus,  a=zb. 

The  reasoning  of  the  above  example  may,  with  the  aid  of  such 
abridgments,  if  x  denote  the  first  share,  be  written  briefly  thus : 

X 

x+115 

a;+1154-180 

3a:+410=890 

3a:=890 — 410 

3a; =480 

480     ,^^ 
aj=— -=160 

If  the  numbers  had  been  different  in  the  above  problem,  the  method 
of  proceeding  would  have  been  precisely  the  same. 

Thus,  if  1250  had  been  the  sum  to  be  divided,  170  the  excess  of  the 
second  part  over  the  first,  and  220  the  excess  of  the  third  over  the  sec- 
ond, the  reasoning  would  have  had  the  same  form,  as  seen  below. 

X  share  of  the  1st,  230 

aj+170  170 

a;+170-h220  share  of  the  2d,  400 

3a;+560  =  1250  220 

3a;= 1250^560  shar«  of  the  3d,  620 

3aj=690  Proof. 

690     ^^^  230 

x=— =230  ^^^ 

620 


1250 


All  these  individual  cases  of  the  same  kind  may  be  generalized,  thus : 
Let  a  represent  the  number  to  be  divided ;  b  the  excess  of  the  second 
over  the  first  share ;  c  that  of  the  third  over  the  second.  The  reason- 
ing will  then  stand  as  follows : 
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X 
X+b 

x-^-b-^c 


3:c=a — 2b — c 

a — 2b — c 
x= 


d   • 2b  '  c 
The  last  expression,  x=z ,  shows  what  operations  ought  to  be 

performed  upon  the  given  numbers  to  produce  the  required,  and  may 
be  interpreted  into  the  following  rule. 

Subtract  double  the  excess  of  the  second  share  over  the  firsts  together 
toith  the  excess  of  the  third  over  the  second,  Jr/)m  the  number  to  be  divided, 
and  divide  the  remainder  by  3.  The  result  wUl  be  the  first  share  re- 
quired. 

Applying  this  rule  to  the  first  case  above,  we  have 

115x2=230  890  and  to  the  2d,  170 

180  2 

410  340 


3)480  220  1250 

"160  Ans.  560 

3)690 

230  Ans. 

a— .2^     c 
The  expression  a5= ,  firom  which  the  rule  to  be  applied  is 

derived,  is  called  a  general  formula,  or  simply  a  formula  from  which, 
instead  of  firom  the  rule,  the  answers  in  the  particular  cases  may  be 
obtained  by  substitution ;  thus, 

in  the  1st  case,                             in  the  2d  case, 
890—230—180     480     ,^^           1250—2x170—220     690     ^„^ 
x= ^ =T-=''^'   ^= 3 =^=230. 

The  nature  and  utility  of  algebra  being  thus  briefly  indicated,  we 
proceed  to  give  in  detail,  first,  the  methods  of  representing  quantities, 
and  all  possible  relations  and  combinations  of  them,  and  afterward  the 
use  of  these  methods  in  the  solution  of  questions. 
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DEFINITIONS  AND  NOTATION. 

1.  Algebra  is  a  species  of  short-hand  writing  which,  by  the  aid  of  certain 
symbols,  serves  to  abridge  and  generalize  propositions  relating  to  numbers.* 

A  Proposition  m  any  thing  propounded  as  true.  If  it  express  the  proper- 
ties or  relations  of  quantity,  it  is  a  mathematical  proposition.  If  it  be  self- 
evident,  it  is  called  an  axiom.  If  it  require  demonstration,  it  is  called  a  theorem ; 
and  if  it  propose  something  to  be  done,  or  that  some  required  or  unknown 
quantity  be  found,  it  is  called  a  problem. 

Symbols  may  be  divided  into  symbols  of  quantity,  and  symbols  of  relation 
commonly  called  signs. 

2.  The  principal  symbols  employed  in  algebra  are  the  following : 

I.  The  letters  of  the  alphabet,  a,h,c,  &c.,  which  are  employed  to  denote 
the  numbers  which  are  the  object  of  our  reasonings. 

When  the  Roman  letters  are  exhausted,  or  when  a  marked  distinction  is  de- 
sirable between  the  different  classes  of  quantities  employed,  the  Greek  letters 
are  also  used  as  representatives  of  quantity.  If  different  quantities  of  the  same 
general  nature  are  used  together,  it  is  a  common  custom  to  represent  them  by 
the  same  letter,  distinguishing  them  from  one  another  by  accents,  or  small 
numbers  written  below ;  thus,  a,  a\  a",  a"\  a"",  are  representatives  of  differ- 
ent quantities,  and  are  read  a,  a  prime,  a  second,  &c. ;  and  fli,  Os*  Os*  ^m 
znay  be  read  a  one  subscript,  a  two  subscript,  and  so  on. 

A  similar  effect  is  produced  by  using  large  and  small  letters ;  thus,  the  di- 
ameter of  a«mall  circle  being  represented  by  {/,  that  of  a  larger  may  be  by  D. 

It  is  customary,  in  some  cases,  to  represent  quantities  by  symbols,  which 
indicate  distinctly  the  nature  of  the  quantities  represented.  Thus,  the  six 
trigonometrical  quantities,  which  are  known  by  the  names  of  sine,  tangent, 
secant,  cosme,  cotangent,  cosecant,  are  represented  by  the  symbols  sin,  tan, 
sec,  cos,  cot,  cosec ;  and  the  astronomical  quantities,  the  longitude  of  the 
sun,  the  longitude  of  the  moon,  and  the  longitude  of  a  node,  are  represented 
by  the  symbols  0,  J> ,  and  t5. 

*  In  the  operatumi  of  Arithmetic,  with  the  exception  of  those  which  relate  to  compoond 
nmnbers,  quantities  are  considered  as  composed  of  units,  bat  the  kind  of  unit  is  not  noticed, 
only  tiie  number.  In  Algebra,  neither  the  kind  nor  number  of  units  of  which  a  quantity 
is  composed  is  regarded,  and  often  the  quantity  is  not  considered  as  composed  of  units  at 
all.  The  idea  of  number  may,  however,  always  be  introduced,  and  it  is  best  to  keep  it  in 
mind  in  the  beginning  of  Algebra.  As  in  Arithmetic  the  rules  of  addition,  multiplication, 
proportion,  &c.,  are  the  same,  whatever  be  the  kind  of  units  which  the  numbers  employed 
represent,  so  in  Algebra  these  rules  are  the  same,  whatever  be  either  the  kind  or  nom- 
ber  of  units  in  the  quantities  employed  (apon  which  the  operations  are  peifcrmed).  In 
every  part  of  Algebra,  processes  anabgous  to  those  prescribed  by  the  rules  of  Arithmetio 
■re  in  use.  Hence,  and  because  of  its  character  of  generalization,  it  was  called  by  New- 
ton General  Arithmetic.  Algebra,  however,  presents  many  relations  of  quantity  of  which 
Arithmetic  takes  no  cognisance. 

A 
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These  are  the  symbols  of  quantity. 
The  foUowiDg  are  symbols  of  relations : 

II.  The  sign  -|-,  which  is  named  plus,  and  is  employed  to  denote  the  addi- 
tion of  two  or  more  numbers. 

Thus,  12+30  signiBes  12  plus  30,  or,  12  augmented  by  30.  In  like  manner, 
a  +  h  signifies  a  plus  6,  or,  the  number  designated  by  a  augmented  by  the 
number  designated  by  b, 

III.  The  aign  — ,  which  is  named  minus,  and  is  employed  to  denote  the 
subtraction  of  one  number  from  another. 

Thus,  54 — 23  signifies  54  minus  23,  or,  54  diminished  by  23.  In  like  man- 
ner, a  —  b  signifies  a  minus  b,  or,  the  number  designated  by  a  diminished  by 
the  number  designated  by  b. 

The  sign  ^^  is  sometimes  employed  to  denote  the  difference  of  two  num- 
bers, when  it  is  not  known  which  is  the  greater.  Thus,  a^^b  signifies  the 
difference  of  a  and  &,  when  it  is  not  known  whether  the  number  designated  by 
a  be  less  or  greater  than  the  number  designated  by  b. 

IV.  The  sign  X  >  which  may  be  read  into,  is  employed  to  denote  the  multi- 
plication of  two  or  more  numbers. 

Thus,  72  X  26  IB  read  72  into  26,  or,  72  multiplied  by  26.  In  like  manner, 
axb  signifies  a  into  &,  or,  a  multiplied  by  b ;  and  a X & X c  signifies  the  con- 
tinued product  of  the  numbers  designated  by  a,  6,  c  ;  and  so  on  for  any  num- 
ber of  factors. 

The  process  of  multiplication  is  also  firequently  indicated  by  placiug  a  pouit 
between  the  successive  factors ;  thus,  a.b  .c.d  signifies  the  same  thing  as 
axbxcxd. 

In  general,  however,  when  numbers  are  represented  by  letters,  their  multi- 
plication is  indicated  by  writing  the  letters  in  succession,  without  the  interpo- 
sition of  any  sign.  Thus,  ab  signifies  the  same  thing  as  a .  &,  or  a  X  &  >  and 
abcdia  equivalent  to  a  .b  »c.d,  or  axb  Xcxd. 

Factors  expressed  by  letters  are  called  literal  factors,  and  those  expressed 
by  numbers  numerical  fiictors. 

It  must  be  remarked,  that  the  notation  a .  &,  or  ab,  can  be  employed  only 
when  the  numbers  are  designated  by  letters ;  if,  for  example,  we  wished  to  rep- 
resent the  product  of  the  numbers  5  and  6  in  this  manner,  5 . 6  would  be  con- 
founded with  an  integer  followed  by  a  decimal  fraction,  and  56  would  signify 
the  uumhor  fifty-six,  according  to  the  common  system  of  notation. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity,  however,  the  multiplication  of  numbers  is  some- 
times expressed  by  placing  a  point  between  them  in  cases  where  no  ambiguity 
can  arise  from  the  use  of  this  symbol.    Thus,  1.2.3.4,  may  represent  the 

2    7     6 
continued  product  of  the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  4 ;  and  o  •  q  •  tt  m&y  represent 

2  7  6 

the  product  of  ^,  -,  and  —. 

y.  The  sign  -7-,  which  is  named  by,  and  when  placed  between  two  num- 
bers is  employed  to  denote  that  the  former  is  to  be  divided  by  the  latter. 

Thus,  24-7-6  signifies  24  by  6,  or,  24  divided  by  6.  In  like  manner,  a-r& 
signifies  a  by  b,  or,  a  divided  by  6. 

Two  dots  without  the  horizontal  line  between  are  also  the  sign  of  division. 
This  form  of  the  sign  is  used  in  proportions,  where  either  of  the  two  quantities 
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between  which  it  is  placed  may  be  regarded  as  the  dividend,  and  the  other  the 

divisor.    It  is  analogous,  in  this  respect,  to  the  sign  ^^  in  subtraction. 

In  general,  however,  the  division  of  two  numbers  is  indicated  by  writing  the 

dividend  above  the  divisor,  and  drawing  a  line  between  them.     Thus,  24-1-6 

24         a 
and  a-^b  are  usually  written  -r  and  r- 

Every  fraction,  then,  expresses  the  quotient  of  its  numerator,  divided  by  its 
denominator.  Thus,  f  of  a  unit  may  be  regarded  aa  composed  of  two  parts : 
the  one,  the  third  of  one  unit,  and  the  other,  the  third  of  another  unit ;  or 
both  together,  the  third  of  2  units,  or  the  quotient  of  2  divided  by  3.  This 
reasoning  may  be  generalized. 

VI.  The  sign  r=,  called  the  sign  of  equality,  and  read  i$  equal  to,  when 
placed  between  two  numbers  denotes  that  they  are  equal  to  each  other. 

Thus,  564-6=62  signifies  that  the  sum  of  56  and  6  is  equal  to  62.  In  like 
manner,  a^b  signifies  that  a  U  equal  to  5,  and  a-|-&=sc— (f  sonifies  that  a 
plus  b  is  equal  to  c  minus  d,  or  that  the  sum  of  the  numbers  designated  by  a 
and  b  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  numbers  designated  by  c  and  d, 

VII.  The  sign  <,  which  is  read  is  unequal  to,  and  when  placed  between 
two  numbers  denotes  that  one  of  them  is  greater  than  the  other,  the  open'mg 
of  the  sign  being  turned  toward  the  greater  number. 

Thus,  a>2)  signifies  that  a  is  greater  than  5,  and  a<6  signifies  that  a  is 
less  than  b. 

VIII.  The  coefficient  is  a  sign  which  is  employed  to  denote  that  a  number 
designated  by  a  letter,  or  some  combination  of  letters,  is  added  to  itself  a  cer- 
tain number  of  times. 

Thus,  instead  of  writing  04-1+ ^4"  ^4"^  which  represents  5  a*s  added 
together,  we  write  5a.  In  like  manner,  lOab  will  signify  the  same  thing  as 
ab'{'ab-{-ab-{-ab'-\'ab'{-ab-{-ab'{-ab-^ab-\-abt  or  ten  times  the  product  of 
a  and  b. 

The  numbers  5  and  10  here  are  coefficients. 

The  coefficient^  then,  is  a  number,  written  to  the  left  of  another  number 
represented  by  one  or  more  letters,  and  denotes  the  number  of  times  that  the 
given  letter,  or  combination  of  letters,  is  to  be  repeated. 

Or  the  coefficient  is  the  numerical  factor  written  before  one  or  more  literal 
factors. 

When  no  coefficient  is  expressed,  the  coefficient  1  is  always  understood ; 
thus,  la  and  a  signify  the  same  thing. 

In  a  more  enlarged  sense,  one  literal  factor  may  be  regarded  as  the  coeffi- 
cient of  another,  especially  when  the  former  is  one  of  the  first,  and  the  latter 
one  of  the  last  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Thus,  in  the  expression  ox,  a  may  be 
called  the  coefficient  of  or.  So,  also,  in  the  expression  of  a&xy,  ab  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  coefficient  of  xy. 

IX.  The  exponent,  or  index,  is  a  sign  which  is  employed  to  denote  that  a 
number  designated  by  a  letter  is  multiplied  by  itself  a  certain  number  of  times. 

Thus,  instead  of  writing  aX^xaXaXa,  or  aaaaa,  which  represents 
five  a*s  multiplied  together,  we  write  a^  where  5  is  called  the  exponent  or 
index  of  a.  Similarly,  bxbxbxbxbxbxbxbxbxb,  or  b,b  .b. 
h,b,b,b  ,b,b  .b,or  bbbbbbbbbb ;  or  the  continued  product  of  10  &'s  is  written 
more  briefly  b^,  where  10  is  the  exponent  or  index  of  b. 

The  exponent  or  index  of  a  number  is,  therefore,  a  number  written  a  little 
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above  a  letter  to  the  right,  and  denotes  the  number  of  times  which  the  number 
designated  by  the  letter  enters  as  a  factor  into  a  product.  When  no  exponent 
is  expressed,  the  exponent  1  is  always  understood ;  thus,  a^  and  a  signify  the 
same  thing. 

The  products  thus  formed  by  the  successive  multiplication  of  the  same 
number  by  itself,  are  in  general  called  the  powers  of  that  number.  Thus,  a  is 
the  first  power  of  a ;  a  xa=:aar=a'  is  the  second  power  of  a,  or  the  sqiiare 
of  a  ;  aaa^=a^  is  the  third  power,  or  cube  of  a ;  aaaaa=z(jfi  is  the  fifth  power 

of  a,  and  aaaa to  n  factors  s=  a°,  is  the  nth  power  of  a,  or  the  power 

of  a  designated  by  the  number  n. 

X.  The  square  root  of  any  expression  is  that  quantity  which,  when  multi- 
plied by  itself,  will  produce  the  proposed  expression,  and  is  generally  denoted 
by  the  symbol  •/,  which  is  called  the  radical  sign.  Thus,  the  square  root 
of  9  is  \/9=3,  and  '^a*=za,  is  the  square  root  of  a^;  for  in  the  former  case 
3  X  3=9,  and  in  the  latter  a  X  a=saK 

XI.  The  cube  root  of  any  expression  is  that  quantity  which,  when  multi- 
plied twice  by  itself,  will  produce  the  proposed  expression.  The  fourth,  or 
biquadrate  root  of  any  expression  is  that  quantity  which,  when  multiplied 
three  times  by  itself,  produces  the  given  expression ;  and  the  nth  root  of  any 
expression  is  that  quantity  which,  multiplied  (n — 1)  times  by  itself,  produces 
the  proposed  expression.  Thus,  the  cube  root  of  8  is  2;  for  2x2x8=8, 
i}iefi}urth  root  of  o^  is  a ;  for  a .  a .  a .  a^a*,  and  the  nth  root  of  x*  is  x ;  for 
X X ^ X ^ •  •  •  •  to  n  factors  r=x.x.x.x....ton  factors  =: x°. 

The  roots  of  expressions  are  frequently  designated  by  fractional  or  decimal 
exponents,  the  figure  in  the  numerator  of  tlie  fractional  exponent  denoting  the 
power  to  which  the  expression  is  to  be  raised  or  involved,  and  the  figure  in 
the  denominator  denoting  the  root  to  be  extracted  or  evolved.    Thus,  the 

symbol  of  operation  for  the  square  root  of  a  is  either  -^a  or  a^;  for  the  cube 

root  it  is  V^»  or  a*;  for  the  fourth  root,  Va,  or  a^;  and  y/a,  or  a",  denotes 

the  nth  root  of  a.     Also,  V^*i  or  a\  denotes  the  sixtJi  root  of  the  fijlh  power 

m 

of  a  ;  and  a^*,  or  ^a^,  signifies  the  nth  root  of  the  mth  power  of  a.* 

XII.  A  rational  quantity  is  that  which  has  no  radical  sign  or  fractional  ex- 
ponent annexed  to  it,  as  3mn,  or  5j^y^, 

XIII.  An  irrational  quantity  is  a  root  which  can  not  be  exactly  extracted, 
and  is  expressed  by  means  of  the  radical  sign  V,  or  a  fractional  exponent,  as 

V2  VaS  or  x*y*. 

XIV.  The  reciprocal  of  any  quantity  is  unity  divided  by  that  quantity ; 

thus,  the  reciprocals  of  a^,  r*,  y*,  2*,  are  respectively  ,,  ^»  "^^  "1 »  ^"*  ^^® 
following  notation  is  generally  used,  as  being  more  commodious :  thus,  the 
fractions  -^,  -^,  -g,  ;;t,  are  expressed  by  a-*,  r-^,  y-*,  z-*.* 

It  will  follow  from  the  above,  and  from  the  rule  for  division  of  fractions,  that 
the  reciprocal  of  a  fraction  is  the  fraction  inverted.     Thus,  the  reciprocal  of 
a  ,    1     b 
o      a     a 


*  The  subject  of  fractional  axid  uegative  exponents  will  be  fully  investigated  farther  in 
advance. 
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XV.  The  foHowing  characters  are  used  to  connect  several  qaantities  to- 
gether, viz. : 

vinctdum,  or  bar  ■ 

parentheses  (         ) 

braces,  or  brackets  }         >  or  I  I 

Thns,  m4-n .  X,  or  {m^n)x  signifies  that  the  quantity  denoted  by  m4-ti  is 
to  be  multiplied  by  x,  and  $  ^+^  I .  $  ^—E  I  signifies  that  "+^  is  to  be  multi- 
plied by  ~— I*    The  vinculum  or  bar  is  sometimes  placed  verticaUy ;  thus, 

+  flX 

+c 
signifies  that  the  sum  of  a,  &,  and  c  is  multiplied  by  x. 

XVI.  The  signs,  .*.  therefore  or  consequently ,  and  «.*  because,  are  used  to 
avoid  the  firequent  repetition  of  these  words. 

XVII.  Every  number  written  in  algebraic  language,  that  is,  by  aid  of 
algebraic  symbols,  is  called  an  algebraic  quantity^  or,  an  algebraic  expression. 

Thus,  3a  is  the  algebraic  expression  for  three  times  the  number  a ;  5a'  is 
the  algebraic  expression  for  five  times  the  square  of  the  number  a  ;  Ic^b^  is 
the  algebraic  expression  for  seven  times  the  fifth  power  of  a  multiplied  by  the 
cube  of  b, 

Scfi^'Sl^e*  is  the  algebraic  expression  for  the  difference  between  three 
times  the  square  of  a  and  six  times  the  cube  of  6  multiplied  by  the  fourth 
power  of  c. 

2a — 3b*<^'\-4d*e^f^  is  the  algebraic  expression  for  twice  a,  diminished 
by  three  times  the  square  of  b  multiplied  by  the  cube  of  c  and  augmented  by 
four  times  the  fourth  power  of  d  multiplied  by  the  product  of  the  fifth  power 
of  e  and  the  sixth  power  of/. 

X\^IL  An  algebraic  quantity,  which  is  not  combined  with  any  other  by 
the  sign  of  addition  or  subtraction,  is  called  a  monomial;  or  monome,  or,  a  quantity 
of  one  term,  or  simply,  a  term.  Thus,  3a',  46*,  6c,  are  monomials.  The  de- 
gree of  a  term  is  the  number  of  its  literal  factors,  and  is  found  by  adding  to- 
gether the  exponents  of  all  the  letters  contained  in  the  term.  Thus,  5a^b^c 
is  of  the  sixth  degree. 

An  algebraic  expression,  which  is  composed  of  several  terms^  separated 
from  each  other  by  the  signs  4-  or  — ,  is  called  generally  Si polynomial,*  or  poly- 
nome.  Thus,  3a^-{-Ab^ — 6c-|-c£  is  a  polynomial.  A  polynomial  is  said  to 
be  homogeneous  when  all  its  terms  are  of  the  same  degree. 

A  polynomial,  consisting  of  two  terms  only,  is  usually  caUed  a  binomial ; 
when  consisting  of  tiiree  terms,  a  trinomial.  Thus,  a-f-&,  3&'c— xz,  are 
binomials,  and  a'\-b^^c,  3mhi*^-6p^-{-9d,  are  trinomials. 

XIX.  Of  the  different  terms  which  compose  a  polynomial,  some  are  pre- 
ceded by  the  sign  -f-,  others  by  the  sign  — .  The  former  are  called  additive, 
or  positive  terms,  the  latter,  subtractive,  or  negative  terms. 

The  first  term  of  a  polynomial  is  not,  in  general,  preceded  by  any  sign ;  in 
that  case  the  sign  -|-  is  always  understood. 

*  A  polynomial  ii  also  called  a  oomponnd  quantity.  Polynomiala,  to  save  the  troable  of 
writing  them  repeatedly,  are  often  represented  by  a  single  large  letter.  Thos,  if  we  have 
two  polynomials,  x* — ia^y-j-lry* — y*  and  afi — 3x^-\-2jfly — y*,  we  may  represent  the  first 
"by  A  and  the  second  by  B,  and  afterward,  in  referring  to  them,  may  call  them  the  poly- 
AandB. 
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Terms  composed  of- the  same  letters,  affected  with  the  same  exponents,  are 
caUed  simUar  terms. 

Thus,  lab  and  3ab  are  similar  terms,  so  are  6a^c  and  Icflc ;  also,  lOal^c^d 
and  2ab^c*d ;  for  they  are  composed  of  the  same  letters,  and  these  letters 
in  each  are  affected  with  the  same  exponents.  On  the  other  hand,  Qab^c 
and  Sal^b^c  are  not  similar  terms,  for,  although  composed  of  the  same  letters, 
these  letters  are  not  each  affected  with  the  same  exponent  in  each  term. 

XX.  The  numerical  value  of  an  algebraic  expression  is  the  number  which 
results  from  giving  particular  values  to  the  letters  which  compose  the  ex- 
pression, and  performing  the  arithmetical  operations  indicated  by  the  algebraic 
symbols.  This  numerical  value  will,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  particular 
values  assigned  to  the  letters.  Thus,  the  numerical  value  of  2a'  is  54  when 
we  make  a =3,  for  the  cube  of  3  is  27,  and  twice  27  is  54.  The  numerical 
value  of  the  same  expression  will  be  250  if  we  make  a^5 ;  for  the  cube  of  5 
is  125,  and  twice  125  is  250. 

The  numerical  value  of  a  polynomial  undergoes  no  change,  however  we 
may  transpose  the  order  of  the  terms,  provided  we  preserve  the  proper 
sign  of  each.  Thus,  the  polynomials  4a' — 3a^b-{-5a(^j  4a^-{-5ac^'^3a^b, 
boA^ — •'^a'&4~^^^  ^^^®  ^  ^®  same  numerical  value.  This  follows  mani- 
festly from  the  nature  of  arithmetical  addition  and  subtraction,  for  it  is  evident 
that  if  the  same  amounts  be  added  or  taken  away,  it  is  immaterial  in  what 
order. 

Examples  of  the  numerical  values  of  algebraic  expressions : 

Let  a=:4,  5=3,  c=2;  then  wiD 

(1)  a+6— 0=4+3—2=7— 2=5 

(2)  a?+a6+6«=4»+4x3+3«=16+ 12+9=37 

(3)  ac— a 6+&c=4X 2— 4X3+3X2=8— 12+6=2 

a«+6a^c«  4«+3«— 2«  16+9— 4     21 

^^^  afc— ac+6c'"4x3— 4X2+3X2""12— 8+6""10 


(5)    ^{a+b)^^  V(«-i)c'=  V(4+3)  X  2-  V(4-3)  X  ^=  -/14-  V8 

=  3-7416574  —  2  =  1-7416574 
a+6     g- c     a— &     7     2^1263 
^  '  a— c"'"6+c'"a+6"2"'"5     7""  70 

XXI.  Entire  quantities  are  those  wluch  are  rational  and  contain  no  de- 
nominator; such  are  47,  2a'6,  3a> — be. 

XXII.  An  algebraic  expression  containing  a  quantity  is  called  &  function  of 

that  quantity.    For  example,  the  expression  3jfi —  -^x  is  a  function  of  :r  ,*  the 

expression  fl(^+y)+^(^+y)  is  a  function  of  x+y.     An  entire  function  of 

a  quantity  is  one  in  which  this  quantity  does  not  enter  into  a  denominator. 

A  rational  function  is  one  in  which  the  quantity  does  not  appear  under  a 
radical. 

To  express,  in  a  general  way,  a  function  of  ar,  we  write  F{x).  Where 
many  different  functions  of  x  are  to  be  represented,  we  vary  the  form  of  this 
initial :  thus,  F(2:),  /(x),  ^(ar),  F'(2:),  &c.,  which  denote,  in  a  general  way, 
different  algebraic  expressions  containing  x. 

To  express  functions  of  the  same  form  of  different  quantities,  we  use  the 
same  initial  before  these  quantities;  thus,  F(x),  F{y). 


REDUCTION  OF  TERMS. 


To  express  a  fonctaon  like  z'4'^^+^  ^^  ^^  quantities,  we  write  F(x,y); 
of  three  quantities,  F(x,  y^  2),  and  so  on. 
What  follows  to  equations  may  be  called  the  algebruc  calculus. 


REDUCTION  OF  TERMS. 

3.  Reduction  of  similar  terms  is  the  collecting  of  several  similar  terms  into 
one. 
The  rule  may  be  divided  into  two  cases : 

(1)  When  the  similar  quantities  have  the  same  signs. 

(2)  When  the  similar  quantities  have  different  signs. 

CASE  I. 

When  the  similar  quantiUes  have  (he  same  signs. 
Add  the  coefficients ;  affix  the  letter  or  letters  of  the  similar  terms,  and 
prefix  the  common  sign  -f-  or  — .* 
Thus,  a+2a+3a+4a+5a=(l+2+3+4+5)a=15a, 

(_a)4.(— 2a)+(-.3a)4.(-.4a)=— (14.2+3+4)a=-.10a. 
It  is  convenient  to  write  the  similar  terms  to  be  reduced  under,  instead  of 
after  one  another,  they  being  read  in  the  same  inrder  in  either  way. 


(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5) 


3a  ahe  9axy  —  5hx  V^z+a: 

7a  2ahc  2axy  —  2hx  Z^/a+x 


EXAMPLES. 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

ahe 

9axy 

—  bhx 

2ahc 

Zaxy 

—  2hx 

7ahc 

7axy 

^     hx 

Zahc 

baxy 

—  hx 

ahe 

axy 

—  46x 

6ahc 

baxy 

— lOJa: 

2a  7aoc  7axy  — >     hx  b'^a-if-x 

a  3a6c  baxy  —     hx  'Ja-^x 

^  ahe  axy  -^  ibx  7'yJa-\-x 

8a  6a  Jc  baxy  — 10  Jx  4-/a+x 

27a  19a5c 


CASE  II. 

When  the  simUar  quantiUes  have  different  signs. 
Collect  into  one  sum  the  coefficients  affected  with  the  sign  -f-,  and  also 
those  affected  with  the  sign  — ;  to  the  difference  of  these  sums  affix  the  com- 
mon literal  quantity,  and  prefix  the  sign  -|-  or  — ,  according  as  the  sum  of  the 
-f-  or  —  coefficients  is  the  greater,  f 

*  The  troth  of  ^tua  rale  ii  evident ;  for  sappose  the  two  teniui  3a  and  5a  are  to  be  re- 
duced to  one,  then  by  the  definition  of  a  coefficient  we  have 

5a=a-|-a-f-a-f-a-|-a 

Hence  5a-|-3a=:a4-a-f-a-f>a-4-a-H'+''4'<'=^ 
Similarly,  — 5a=<— a)-f  (— a)+(— a)-f  (— a)-f  (— a) 
-3a=:(-a)+(-a)-f(-a). 
Hence -5a+(-3a)=(-a)-f(-a)+(-a)+(~a)+(-a)+(-a)+(-.a)+(-a) 

=8(— a)=— 8a. 
t  Tlie  tnith  of  this  will  be  obvious ;  for  to  rednoe  5a  and  — 3a,  we  have 

5a — a^-fl  -|  -a  •4'  ^H"** 
-3a=(-a)+{~a)+(--a). 
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Thus,  a— 2a+3a— 4a+6a=(l+3+6)a— (2+4)a=9a— 6a=3a. 
And,  3x+4y— 2x+3y=(3— 2)x-f  (4+3)y=a:+7y. 
JEleduce  the  tenns  of  the  polynomials, 

(6)  c+2d^2c-^Zd+3c+Ad^4c^5d+c+d 

(7)  3a— 26+6a— 6C+36— 9c+a— 6+121C 

amkmakm 

(8)  *""4""6'^20'^7""l3""8""9 

(9)  3a— {6+6a-.3J6+10ia— 2246— J^z 

(10)  5ry— 4V^+4a7— 10a»6«+7Vp9r— 9a:y+3a66». 


ADDITION. 
Addition  is  the  collecting  of  several  polynomials  into  one. 

RULE. 

Write  the  polynomials  one  after  another,  and  reduce  similar  terms.* 

EXAMPLES. 


(1) 
3a»+     6« 

2a«+  36« 

ea^+  56« 

a«+  76« 

a«4-  66' 
13a«+226a 

a4*  6 

-2a+36 
3a— 46 

-6a+66 
7a—  6 
4a+5& 


(2) 
2x«—  xy 

4a^ — 7xy 

32^— 4a:y 

a:»—  ary 

at«— 7ry 


(5) 
ary —  a6 

2xy+3a6 

•52y+7a6 

•  xy — 3a6 

8jry— 9a6 


20   (g«~6«)*~15Vj«— y» 
-/o^— 6»   —  7V^'— y' 

12Va»— 6«   —     V^— y^ 
4   (a»— 68)*—  3   (j:^— y')* 
2   (a«— 63)4—  5   (a:«— y»)* 


(6) 

Var*+y'  —    *»*+    n«— 2mii 

— 2^/^+^*  +  3m»— 3  n«+5wiii 

—6  V^+y^  —  4m«+5  «2— 7mn 

2  (j04-y^)*4-12m«— 24n«+  mn 

8  (^4-y*)*—  fiwi*—  in«— 6win 


In  example  (4),  let  a=:5  and  6=3,  then  a-f-  6=     8 

— 2a+36=— 1 

3a— 46=  3 
— 6a+66=— 7 

7a—  6=   32 


4a+56=:  35t 


Hence  5a-{-( — 3a)=a+^+<'H-'H-<H"( — ^)+( — <*)H"( — <*)• 

Bimilariy,  2a-f  (— 5a}=a+«»-f  (— a)+(— a)+(— fl)+(--a)+(— a) 

=+(-«)H-(~«)+(-a) 
=:3( — «)= — 3a. 

*  For  if  certain  qnontitiet  are  to  be  added  and  Babtracted,  it  is  immaterial  in  what  por- 
tions, or  what  order. 

t  Bim^ar  sabstitations  may  be  tried  in  some  of  the  following  examples.  Let  the  learner 
■nbstitate  any  other  nmnbers  for  a  and  b,  and  he  will  find  that  the  sum  of  the  polynomials 
win  be  truly  expressed  by  the  result  4a-|-56,  the  correctness  of  which  does  not  depend  on 
the  yalaes  of  a  and  6.    This  iHostrates  the  general  principle  stated  in  the  note  of  Art  L 


ADDITION.  0 

(7)  (8) 


502^    —  V^+y    +     (a—b)  2Vxy+xz-\-yz   +  Vaa:+6y 

12a  Var— 3  Vf+y   +I2(a— 6)  12   (j:y+arr+yz)*+5  (ax-fty)* 

—  Sa^/x—AVx+y   —     («— ^)  —  ^V^y+^+y^    — 2^ax+by 

—  ox*      +      (^+y)*—  3(a— 6)  (3:y+rz+yz)*+     (gJ+6y)^ 


(9)  _(10) 


a+6+c+c?-«+/  —  3(a+6)VJ^-y«   +  (fl-6)Vx»+y» 

a+&+c-ci+«+/  -     (a+h)    (a*-y«)*+3(a--6)    (a:«+y»)* 
a+6-.c+(^+«+/  e(a+b)    (xa-y«)*-  (a-6)    (z»+2^)* 

a— 6-|-c+(^+c4-/  10(a+6)Va:'— y*    — 5(a— 6)    (^H^)* 


4.  Dissimilar  quantities  can  only  be  collected  by  writing  diem  in  succession, 
and  prefixing  to  each  its  respective  sign.  Thus,  9xy,  — bed,  and  3a 6  are  dis- 
similar quantities,  and  their  sum  is  9zy-|-3a& — 5cd.  In  like  manner,  2a6, 
3a&S  4ab^  are  dissimilar  quantities,  and  their  sum  is  2ab'\-3ab^'\'4a¥ ;  which, 
however,  admits  of  another  form  of  expression,  as  will  be  explained  in  the  rule 
of  Division.  When  several  polynomials,  contuning  both  similar  and  dissimilar 
quantities,  are  to  be  collected  into  one  polynomial,  the  process  of  addition  will 
be  much  facilitated  by  writing  all  the  similar  terms  under  each  other  in  verti- 
cal columns. 

This,  however,  is  not  absolutely  necessary.  The  similaT  terms  may  be  col- 
lected together  as  they  stand. 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  Add  together  ax  +  26y  -|-  cz ;  -/z  -^  -/y  +  -/z;  3y*— 2x*-|-3z*;  4cz 
— 3ax — 26y;  2ax — 4'v/y — 2z*. 

ax-|-26y4-cz  +  '/^+  Vy  +  V^ 
— 3aar— 26y+4cz— 2x*+3y*    -|-3z* 

2fljr ^4  ^y.^2z* 

5cz — ^X'{'2')/zz=i  sum  requured. 

(2)  Add  together, 

4a«6  -I-  3c3<;— 9wi«« ;  4m%i  +  ah'  +  5c»c? +7a'6  ;  6m«n— Sc^c?  -|-4mn«— 8a5« ; 
7jii»»+6(r»(^— 5m«n.— 6a«6;  7(r»ci  —  10a6«— 8m«n  —  lOc;?* ;   and  12a«6— 6a6« 
-^-2c'c?-(-m». 
Arranging  the  similar  terms  in  vertical  colmmis,  we  have 
4a«i+  3c^d—  9m«n 
7a«6+  bc^d+  4mht+     ab^ 

—  5c^d+  6m*n—  8a6«-|-  4mn« 
—  6a^b+  ec^d^  6m«»  +  '^^^'^ 

+  l<?dT-  8m«n-.10a6»  —lOf^* 

12a»6+  2<?d —  6a6« J^mn 

17g'6+18c^<^— 12m^-~23fl5'+llmn«— 10(^<+m«=sum. 

(3)  Add  ll6c+4arf— 8ac+5c£^;  8ac+76c— 2a(^+4mn ;  2c<i— 3a&4-5ac 
-(-an;  and  9an— 2&c — 2ad+5cd  together. 

B 
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(4)  Add  together,  without  arranging  the  similar  terms  in  vertical  columost 

2a6«+3ac«—  8cz«+  9¥x^  8Ay«— lOAry 
5a»  — 4at«—  7hjfi—    6*x—  4kf—15hy 
Sky—  h^+llx    +146»  — 22ac»— 10z« 
19ac«-~86«g+  93:*  +  6Ay+  2ky»+  2al^ 
5a^  — 8car«~     a:«  -f  llj   ~  9/ty«+1463— 2A:y»— 5A:y— %— 763:*. 

(5)  Add  together  a»-.6»+3a«6— 5a6«  ;  3a»— 4a«6  +  36»— 3a6«;  a»  +  6» 
+3a«6;  2a»— 463— 6a6«;  6a«6+10a6«;  and  —  6a»— 7a«6+4a6«+26». 

(6)  Add  V^^+t-  V^^-  537  ;  -  3(3^  - y*)*  +  8Ty-2(3*  +  y«)> ; 
2V^^+yj-33:y— 5'/3:«— y«;  73:y  +  10\/3:«--y«  — 12\/x«+y»  ;  and  xy 
+  '/3r«— y«+  V^^+y  together. 

(7)  Add  lf_3!lL' .  6i5_3(H^  ^  ?f.?!!L'_ii5S  .!(£+:)  to. 

^'  yc'z  s  y        c  z      *       $ 

gather. 

ABA  B 

(8)  Add  together  4A— 6-+7^  and  7-— 2A+3^. 

(9)  Add  together  3  cos  a — 4  sin  b-\-6  tan  c,  2  cos  a-f-2  sin  6+7  tan  c, 

and  cos  a-|-3  sin  6 — 2  tan  c. 

(10)  Add  together  3.290— 2.45  }) +1.84 U,  4.660+0.59  }) +6.41  U, 
and  2.220 +3.11})  — 4.2iy. 

ANSWERS. 

(3)  166c+5ac+12cc^+4mn— 3a6+10a». 

(5)  a»+a«6+a6«+6». 

(6)  2V?^— lO-v/x^+y+Sxy. 
13a     5m»     6^^     (q+r) 

A        B 

(8)  2A+~+10g. 

(9)  6  cos  a+sin  6+11  tan  c. 
(10)  10.070+1.25}) +4.04 15. 

5.  When  the  coefficients  are  literal  instead  of  numerical,  that  is,  denoted  by 
letters  instead  of  numbers,  their  sum  may  be  found  by  the  rules  for  the  addi- 
tion of  similar  and  dissimilar  terms ;  and  the  sum  thus  found  being  enclosed  in 
a  parenthesis,  and  prefixed  to  the  conunon  literal  quantitf ,  will  express  the 
sum  required. 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  (2) 

ax+by+ez  3ax+  {a+h)  (a:+y)+2mnr« 

bx-\-ey-\-at                            — ax-\-2{a-\-b)  (x-\-y) — Smnz* 
cx+ay+bz                           4mnz«-j-5(a-i-J)  (x-j-y)+10ax 
(a+b+e)x  )  2pgz'+  (p+q)  {x+y)+ipx ^ 

+(b+c+a)y  i  =  .tun.  (12a+2p)z+  \  B(a+b)+p+q  l  (x+y)  )  _ 

(c  +  a+ 6)2  )  I  /        I  n     \^  \ 

— ^     '      '     ^ +(mn+2p9)z«  ) 
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(3)  (4) 

{a+c)     X*—  {m^n)    y*+2V2  (n—p)  y"— (2a+  i)x«— 6xy 

(6  — c)  V^  +3(m— n)  Vy  —3 ^2  (p— 2»)y«— (  c-.3a)x«+cxy 

(c^a)vfar  — 5(m~n)Vy  —6^2  (y— m)  y«— (  c+2<£)x«— c/^ 


(5)  Add  ax»+6y+c  to  dj^+hy+k. 

(6)  Add  together  x«+xy+y»;  ax«— axy-|-ay»;  and  — 6y«+6xy+6x«. 

a^+'-^+y*      ,  a:*— ^+y' 

(7)  Add  i(x+y)  and  i(x-y).    Also,  ^  ^^ 2~' 

(8)  What  is  the  sum  of  (a+6)x+(c— %— X'/2;  <a— 6)x+(3c+2i)y 
+5xV2;  2ix+3tfy— 2x^2;  and  —  36x— «?y-.4x  ^2? 

(9)  Add  ax+6y+cz  ;  a'x^h'y+c'z;  and  a"x+6"y— c"2. 

(10)  Add  together  ax-f-2>y 4- cz;  UiX+biy—Ciz;  and  ajX— ijy+CaZ. 

ANSWERS. 

(3)  (a+c)  ^x— 2(m— n)  Vy— 6  V^^ 

(4)  ^8— (2c+2rf)x«+(a— 6+c— tf)xy. 

(5)  (a+ef)x«+(6+%+c+A:. 

(6)  (l+a+6)x«+(l-ci+6)xy+(l+fl-6)y. 

(7)  First  part,  x.     Second  part,  x"+y'« 

(8)  (2a— 6)x+(4c+3%— 2x^2. 

(9)  (a+fl'+a")x+(6-fc'+6")y+(c+<^-<^> 
(10)      a 

+«, 
+aa 


x+6 

y+c 

+i. 

— c, 

-6, 

+c» 

SUBTRACTION. 

RULE. 

6.  Place  the  quantity  to  be  subtracted  under  that  from  which  it  is  to  be 
taken ;  change  the  signs  of  all  the  terms  in  the  lower  line  from  -|-  to  — ,  and 
from  —  to  4- f  or  else  conceive  them  to  be  changed,  and  then  proceed  as  di- 
rected in  Addition.* 

*  The  sign  — ,  prefixed  to  a  moiiomial*  serves  to  intimate  that  this  moDomial  oaght  to  en- 
ter subtractiyely  into  any  combinatioQ  of  which  it  forms  a  part.  If*  for  example,  it  be  r»> 
quired  to  add  ^e  sabtractive  qoantity  ( — d)  to  e,  the  sum  c-f-( — dj  is  c — d. 

If  the  difference  between  two  quantities,  as  m  and  s,  be  required,  m  and  $  being  both  add- 
itive, the  expression  of  the  difference  is  m — s.  If  the  difference  be  required  between  m, 
an  additive,  and  ( — s),  a  subtractive  quantity,  let  the  difference  =<2 ;  that  is,  let 

m — ( — «)=d. 

Adding  ( — t)  to  both  tiiese  equaJs,  there  results 

But  TO — (--#)-f-(— «)=!»,  and  d-f-(— #)=d— #. 

Therefore,  m^d — $. 

Now  m — { — t):=d,  and  in=d — t. 

Hence  to — ( — s)  is  greater  than  m  by  the  additive  quantity  *,  or  is  equal  to  m+9. 

The  above  is  the  demonstration  for  isolated  tenns. 

For  polynomials  we  have  the  following: 

It  is  evident,  that  if  all  the  terms  of  the  quantity  to  be  subtracted  are  affected  with  tiie 
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EXAMPLES. 

(1)  (2) 

From  Aa+Sb—^c+Qd  .     From      12xy+3f'-'l7±*+3^/2 

Take    a+2h+  c+5d  Take  —  5xy+7y«— 193:«+2  ^2 

Rem.  3g+  b^3c+3d  Rem.       173:y— 4y«+  2x«+    ^2 

(3)  (4)    .  (5) 

32a+  36  28aa:'— 16a«z»+25a»x— 13a«         2(a  +  5)+3(a— x) 

6a-j-176  18ax»+20a»r«— 24a'i—  7a*  (a-|-6)— 3(a— x) 


(6)  (7) 


6a6y— 3yz+4tx  V^:*— y'^+^Cx +y )  — 3-/^+^ 

.2a&y+6zx  +2yx  3(x  +y)— 2(x^— y«)*+3    (a+x)^ 


(8)  (9) 

x»+2xy+y«  ica-.2xy+y«4.(x8— y«)+2(xy— y») 

x«-~2xy+y«  x«+2xy~y'+(x«+y»)-2(xy— y») 


(10) 
2a«+  ax+  x«— 12a«x+20ax«—  4x»  +6a«x»— lOox^ 
a»— 3ax4-2a:«— 16a«x-fl2ax«— 12ax»— 4x»    +  2a'x» 


(11) 


4y«— 4yx+x»— 2a(x+y)+  6  Va«— x«— 8  yh^—'f 
4x«— 4xy+y«-.4a(x+y)— 10  Vi'*— y*+4  y/a^^3^ 


7.  In  order  to  indicate  the  subtraction  of  a  polynomial,  without  actually  per- 
forming the  operation,  we  have  simply  to  inclose  the  polynomial  to  be  sub- 
tracted within  brackets  or  parentheses,  and  prefix  the  sign  — .     Thus,  2€^ 

iign  -(-,  we  nrait  take  away,  in  snoceiBion,  all  the  parts  or  terms  of  the  qaantity  to  be  sab- 
tracted ;  and  diis  is  indicated  by  affecting  all  its  terms  with  the  sign  — .  Bat  if  some  of 
the  terms  of  die  subtrahend  are  affected  with  the  sign  — ,  as,  ibr  instance,  if  e — d  is  to  be 
sabtracted  from  a-4-6 ;  tiien,  if  e  be  subtracted,  we  shall  have  subtracted  too  much  by  d ; 
hence  the  remainder  a-\-b — c  is  too  small  by  d;  and  therefore,  to  make  np  the  defect,  the 
qaantity  d  most  be  added,  which  gives  a-^-b — c^d;  by  inspecting  which  we  perceive  that 
tiie  signs  of  the  subtrahend  have  been  changed. 

This  reasoning  may  be  generalized  by  supposing  e  to  represent  t^e  sum  of  the  additive 
terms,  and  d  to  represent  the  sum  of  the  subtractive  tenns  of  the  lower  line,  or  quantity  to 
be  subtracted. 

Another  mode  of  proving  the  rule  for  the  signs  in  subtraction  is  the  following: 

By  subtraction  we  solve  the  problem, "  Given  one  of  two  quantities,  and  their  algebraical 
fum,  to  find  the  other." 

Let  A  be  any  algebraical  quantity,  simple  or  compound,  from  which  it  is  proposed  to 
subtract  another  simple  or  compound  qaantity,  B.  The  quantity  A  may  be  conceived  to  be 
tiie  algebraical  sum  of  B,  and  some  other  quantity  which  it  is  proposed  to  discover.  CaQ 
itx.  As  A  was  obtained  by  annexing  to  x  the  polynomial  expressed  by  B,  with  its  proper 
signs,  the  effect  of  this  process  wiU  be  destroyed  by  annexing  to  A  the  polynomial  repre- 
sented by  B,  vith  it*  tit^  changed. 
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^Za^h+iah'—ia^+ly^+ah^)  signifies  that  the  quantity  a^+b^+ah^  is  to  be 
subtiacted  from  2a^ — 3a'&4~^^'*  When  the  operation  is  actually  perform- 
ed, we  have  by  the  rule, 

=  a»— 3a«i+3a&«— 6^. 

When,  therefore,  brackets  are  removed  which  have  the  sign  —  before  them, 
the  signs  of  all  the  terms  within  the  brackets  must  be  changed. 

8.  According  to  this  principle,  we  may  make  polynomials  undergo  several 
traiiaformations,  which  are  of  great  utility  in  various  algebmc  calculations. 
Thus, 

=:a»—6»— (3a»6— 3a&«) 
=a3-|- 3afc« — (3a«6+ 63) 
=— (— a'+3a«6—3a6»+fc') 
And  a«— 2a:y+y«=ra?— (2a:y— y«)=y»— (2a:y-.i<). 

EXAMPLES  OF  QUANTITIES  WITH  LITERAL  COEFFICIENTS. 

(1)  •  (2) 

From         aa*+byx+c^  From  (a+6)  V^4Y+(a-hc)(a+x)» 

Take  d3*—hxy+kj/» Take  (a—b)  ^3*+^+        c  (a+xf 

Rem.  (a— £f)a:«+(6+A)a:y+(c— %«.        Rem.  26  '•^H^+«(«+^)'- 


(3)  From  mhi^-^^mnpqx-^p^q^  take^9>zB— 2jp^fur-|.m>n^ 

(4)  From  a(x-\-y)—bxyJf-c(x'-y)  take  4(ar+y)-i-(a+ft)a:y— 7(r— y). 

(5)  From  (a+6)  (z+y)— (c— «?)  (z— y)+^«  take  (a— 6)  (z+y)+(c+(f) 
(x^y)+^.     '  

(6)  From(2a— SbjVar+y+Ca— 6)zy— cz«take36a:y— (5+c)2«— (3a— 6) 

(7)  From  2x— y+(y— 2a:)— (z— 2y)  take  y— 2z— (2y— z)+(z+2y). 

(8)  Towhat  isa+6+c— (a— 6)— (6— c)— (— 6)  equal? 

(9)  From  Aa^^+Bz^+Cx+D  take  A.i'+Biza+Ciar+Dj. 

ANSWERS. 

(3)  (m«»«— jp»g«)a:"+i7»^»— m«n«,  or  (TO«n"—^Y)^— ('»''*'— i^?*)*  or  (wW 

(4)  (a_4)(x+y)-(a+26)zy+(c+7)  (z-y). 

(5)  26(z+y)— 2c(z— y)+fe^— A:^. 

(6)  (5a— 66)Va:+y+(a— 46)zy+62». 

(7)  y-\-x. 

(8)  26+ 2c. 

(9)  (A-Ax)x»+(B-BO:c«+(C-COx+D-Di. 


MULTIPLICATION. 

9.  Multiplication  is  usually  divided  into  three  cases : 

(1)  When  both  multiplicand  and  multiplier  are  simple  quantities. 

(2)  When  the  multiplicand  is  a  compound,  and  the  multiplier  a  simple 
quantity. 

(3)  When  both  multiplicand  and  multiplier  are  compound  quantities. 
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CASE  I. 

1 0.  When  both  mtdtiplicand  and  multiplier  are  simple  quantities,  or  monomiids. 
iTo  the  product  of  the  coefficients  affix  that  of  the  letters.* 

Thus,  to  multiply  5x  by  4y,  we  have 

5x4=20;  xxy^xy; 

.•.6xx  4y=20  X  xy=20xy=  product. 

11.  Powers  of  the  same  quantity  are  multipUed  by  stmpfy  adding  their  in- 
dices ;  for  since,  by  the  definition  of  a  power, 

a^s=aaaaa ;  a''=^aaaaaaa, 
.'.o^  X  a^^aaaaa  X  aaaaaaa=zaaaaaaaaaaaazssd^^:siaf^. 
Also,    a^=:aaa ....  to  m  factors ;  a^z=aaa ....  to  n  factors ; 
.^a"  X  a°=raaa ....  to  m  factors  X  aaa ....  to  n  factors ; 
ssaaaaaa to  (m-|-n)  factors ; 

It  is  proved,  in  the  same  manner,  that  a"  X  «"  X  a^  X  a'rra"*******'. 

*  L  The  rale  is  derived  in  the  following  manner :  We  begin  by  usnming  that  when 
several  letten  are  written  one  after  another  without  any  sign,  their  oontinaed  mnltiplica- 
tfcm  ii  xmderstood,  and  that  the  operation  proceeds  from  left  to  right  Then  abed  will  sig- 
nify  a  multiplied  by  b,  that  product  by  e,  and  that  again  by  d.  We  shall  now  prove  that  in 
whatever  order  these  letten  or  simple  factors  are  arranged,  their  oontinaed  product  will 
always  be  the  same  ;t  and,  moreover,  that  they  may  be  grouped  into  partial  products  at 
pleasure,  provided  all  the  letten  be  employed  each  time.  Thus  the  above  product  may  be 
written  bade  (the  multiplication  here,  as  before,  going  on  by  each  factor  successively  from 
left  to  right),  and  the  result  wiU  be  the  same  as  before ;  or  it  may  be  written  aX&Xctl,  un- 
dentanding  the  products  separated  by  the  sign  X  u  being  previously  formed  and  then 
multiplied  together. 
The  demonstration  depends  upon  tiiree  propositions,  which  we  shall  fint  establish : 

(1) . .  .  aXb=bXa       ^^^  ^  ^®  adjoining  table  of  units  let  b  denote  the  number 

of  uniti  in  each  horizontal  row,  and  a  the  number  of  rows, 
then  b  multiplied  by  a,  or  repeated  a  times,  will  give  tiie 
.  number  of  units  in  the  table.    But  e^  which  is  the  number  of 

1  horizontal  rows,  is  also  the  ntimber  of  units  in  each  column ; 

1  and  b  is  the  number  of  columns  -,  then  a  multiplied  by  6,  or 

^  repeated  b  times,  will  produce  the  number  of  units  in  the 

table  again ;  whence  b  multiplied  by  a  is  equal  to  a  multiplied  by  b. 

In  a  similar  manner,  fiom  the  adjoining  table,  it  ma?  be 

a  a  a  a  a  proved  that 

a  a  a  a  a  a.b, c=a .e.b  (3) 

««««*  Alsothata. ft. c=a.(*c)  (3) 

,a  a  a  a  a  ^    '  ^  ' 

n.  By  (1)  abed=baed=:  by  (2)  bead=  by  (2)  beda.  Thus,  we  perceive  that  the  factor 
a  has  been  made  to  occupy  successively  every  place  from  the  fint  to  the  last  The  same 
might  now  be  done  with  the  factor  b,  and  so  with  all  the  othen.  Therefore  a  product  is 
the  same,  whatever  be  the  order  of  its  factors. 

m.  Agam.  Take  aXbXeXdXe.  It  may  be  written  by  (3)  aXbcXdXe  or  by  (3) 
aXbedXf,  or,  instead,  by  (3)  abXcdXe,  From  which  it  appean  that  the  facton  of  a 
product  may  be  grouped  into  partial  products  at  pleasure,  and  then  afterward  multiplied 
together  or  conversely. 

rV.  Let  us  now  suppose  that  the  product  2a^b^  is  to  be  multiplied  by  the  product  5a<H 
lostead  of  multiplying  by  the  whole  product  Scfib*,  multiply  by  its  facton  separately,  and  we 
have  !kflb*3aPif^.  Since  the  order  may  be  changed  at  pleasure,  bring  the  numerical  facton 
together,  and  the  diflTerent  powen  of  the  same  letten ;  thus,  5X^^^b*b^.  Oroaping  the 
difierent  powen  of  the  same  letten  into  partial  products,  as  well  as  the  numerical  facton. 
the  result  is  ISa^ft^  which  has  evidently  been  obtained  by  multiplying  the  ooeflScients  and 
adding  the  exponents  of  like  letten. 

t  Socb  a  rclatioB  u  tliat  ofa  product  )o  ita  faetm*  U  oalM  ■  tjfmmuHeal  rflafjon. 
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RULE   OF  SIGNS   IN   MULTIPLICATION. 

The  product  of  quantities  with  like  signs  is  affected  with  the  sign  -|-  ;  the 
product  of  quantities  with  unlike  signs  is  affected  with  the  sign  —  ; 

or 
-{-  multiplied  by  -|-  and  —  multiplied  by  —  give  4- « 
-|-  multiplied  by  —  and  —  multiplied  by  -f-  gi^o  — ; 

or 
like  signs  produce  -|-  and  unlike  signs  — . 
The  continued  product  of  an  even  number  of  negative  factors  is  positive ;  of 
an  uneven  number,  negative.* 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  4a«6«crf  X  3a6c«i*      =       12d^IP(^. 

(2)  12'v/ayX46x  =       AQbx'^ay. 

(3)  SJar^yV  X  6ry*2'         =       33xhf^z\ 

(4)  13a'i3r»yx— 5a£ry»  =  --  65a^b*x*y\ 
(5)—  6x™y"X— 4x"y"       =+  20z»+»y"-H». 
(6)— 20aP6'»  X  5a'"6»c'  = — 100a»-H'6»-H!c'. 

CASE   II. 

12.  WTien  the  multiplicand  is  a  compound,  and  the  multiplier  a  simple 

quantity. 

Multiply  each  term  of  the  multiplicand  by  the  multiplier,  beginning  at  the 
left  hand ;  and  these  partial  products,  being  connected  by  their  respective  signs, 
win  give  the  complete  product,  f 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  (2) 

Multiply    a^+ab    +6»  Multiply        a«— 2a6    +6« 

By  ia By  Sxy 


Product,  4a^-\-4a^b-^4a¥.  Product,  Sa^ry — 6abxy+  36»ry. 

(3)  Multiply  5mn+3i7i«— 2n«  by  12a6n. 

(4)  Multiply  Sax — 6fty+7ry  by  — 7abxy, 

(5)  Multiply  — 15a''6+3a&«— 126»  by  — 5a6. 

(6)  Multiply  a2^ — b3^-\-cx — d  by  — a*. 

(7)  Multiply  ^/a+b+  ^^IZ^— Sjy  by  —2i/x. 

(8)  Multiply  a"a:"+6"^— c°y«°— rf»x"  by  3f^y\ 

*  Let  m,  fTi'  be  two  monomial  qnantities  whose  product  is  required.  JIfn,tf^  are  both  addi- 
tive quantities,  the  product  mmf  is  an  additive  quantity.  This  ii  the  case  of  aridimetic 
If  die  multiplicand  m  i«  an  additive  quantity,  and  the  multiplier  m'  a  aubtractive  quantity, 
the  expression  ii»X( — mO  indicates  that  the  multiplicand  m  is  to  be  subtracted  as  many 
times  as  tiiere  are  units  in  fit',  or  that  m'  repetitions  of  the  quanti^  m  are  to  be  subtracted, 
which  is  expressed  l^  — mm'. 

If  m  is  subtractive  and  m'  additive,  — m  taken  once  is  — m ;  taken  twice  is  — flm ;  tak- 
en m'  times  is  — m'm. 

If  m  and  m'  are  both  subtractive,  the  quantity  — m  is  to  be  subtracted  m'  tSmes.  Now 
'>— m  subtracted  once  is  -f-m,  twice  is  -^-Tm ;  and  m'  times  is  -{-rn'm. 

t  Ist.  Suppose  the  signs  to  be  aU  plus.  The  whole  multiplicand  being  to  be  taken  as 
many  times  as  is  denoted  by  the  multiplier,  each  of  its  parts  or  terms  must  be  taken  so 
many  times.  9d.  For  the  case  where  some  of  tiie  signs  are  negative,  see  the  demonstra- 
tion in  the  next  note. 
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CASE   III. 


13.   When  both  multiplicand  and  multiplier  are  compound  quantities. 
Multiply  each  term  of  the  multiplicand,  in  succession,  by  each  term  of  the 
multiplier,  and  the  sum  of  these  partial  products  will  give  the  complete  prod 
uct.* 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  (2)  (3)t 

a  -\-  h  a  4-i  a  —  b 

a  •\-  h  a  — b  a  —  b 

a*+  ab  a^+ab  a'—  ab 

+  ab+b*  —ab^b^  —  ab  +  b^ 

g«+2a6+6»  a^^b^  a"'^2ab+b* 

(4)  (5) 

ab  +cd  a^+2ab+  6» 

a  b  ^cd  a« —  6« 

a^b'^-\-abcd  a^+'ia^b-^-  a^b* 

-^abcd—c^d*  —  a«5«— 2a6'— &• 


a^b^—c^c^  a*+2a^b^2a  6»— 6* 


(6)  Multiply  4a»— Sa^fr— 8a6«+26«by  2a«— 3a&— 46«. 
4a'—  5a«6—  Qa¥+  26» 
2a«-.  3a5—  46» 
8a»— ldfl*i— 16a362+  4a^l^ 

— 12a*6+16a»6«+24a»&«-   Sab* 

'-iea'^¥+20a^bl^+32ab*^8¥ 

8a»— 22fl<6— 17a^6^+48a'^6^+2Ga6*— 8frg=  product. 

*  let.  Bappose  all  the  tenns  of  the  maltiplier  to  be  affected  with  the  sign  -f-*  The  mol- 
tiplicond,  being  to  be  taken  as  many  times  additively  as  is  denoted  by  the  maltiplier,  most 
be  taken  as  many  times  as  is  denoted  by  each  term  of  the  maltiplier  separately,  and  the 
ieparate  resolts  added  together,  fid.  When  there  are  both  additive  and  sabtractive  tenai 
in  the  multiplier  and  maltiplicand.  The  rale  for  the  signs  may  be  thus  demonstrated.  Let 
a — b  be  moltiplied  by  e — d.    First  multiplying  a  by  e,  the  product  a  — b  ^ 

is  ae ;  bat  b  should  have  been  subtracted  from  a  before  the  multi*  e  — d 

plication ;  b  units  have,  therefore,  been  taken  e  times  in  the  a,  which  ac — be 

ought  not  to  have  been  so  taken ;  hence  b,  taken  c  times,  must  be  ad — bd 

■abtracted,  and  there  results  ae — be  as  the  product  of  a — b  by  c.  ac — be  — ad'\-bd. 

But  the  maltiplier  was  c — d  instead  of  c ;  therefore  the  maltiplicand  has  been  taken  d 
times  too  often ;  d  times  the  multiplicand,  which  will  be  of  the  same  form  as  c  times  the 
multiplicand,  viz.,  ad — bd,  must  be  subtracted,  and  the  rule  for  subtraction  ia  to  chJBinge  the 
signs  of  the  quantity  to  be  subtracted.  The  result  is,  therefore,  ae — be — ad-^bd ;  com- 
paring which  with  the  given  quantities  we  perceive  that  like  signs  have  produced  -f-  and 
unlike  — .  To  render  the  demonstratifm  still  more  general,  a  may  represent  tlie  assem- 
blage of  ^e  additive  terms  of  the  multiplicand,  and  b  ikat  of  the  subtractive ;  c  and  d  the 
same  for  the  multiplier. 

t  The  results  in  examples  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  show,  1.  That  the  square  of  the  sum  of  two 
Bombers  or  quantities  is  equal  to  the  square  of  the  first  of  the  two  quantities  plus  twice 
the  product  of  the  first  and  second,  plus  the  square  of  &e  second.  9.  That  the  product  of 
the  sum  and  difference  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  squares ;  and,  3.  That  the  square  of 
the  difference  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  minus  twice  the  product 
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(7)  Multiply  a'5—a6'byA'Jfc— ^'. 
a'b-^ah' 

a'hh'k—aVh'k 

—a'hhk'J^ah'hkf 


a'hh'k—ah'h'k—a'hhk + ab'hk  =  product. 
(8)  Multiply  a:-+a:^*y+x'»^y«+a:'»-«y»+  &c.,  by  x+y. 

X  +y 

afH-14.  af^y^  z"-y+  x"»-^y»+ 

+  iry+  3:^y4-  ar^y»+ 

a:»+*+23:°^+2x°^y+2j"^y»+ 

(9)  Multiply  i^+y*  by  a:«— y*. 

(10)  Multiply  a:»+2iy+y»  by  x— y. 

(11)  Multiply  6a*— 2a»6+4a«i«  by  a»—4a«6+2M. 

(12)  Multiply  T«+2x»+3x«+2a:+l  by  x«—2r+l. 

(13)  Multiply  |j:«+3ar— }a«  by  2a*— ox— |a». 

(14)  Multiply  a«+2a6+63  by  a»— 2a6+6». 
(16)  Multiply  a^+^+y*  ^7  a*— xy+y*. 

(16)  Multiply  x"+y*+2*— xy— xz— yz  by  x-|-y-|-z. 

(17)  Multiply  together  x — a,  x— 6,  and  x — c. 

(18)  Multiply  together  g+A*  ^+^f  g— ^f  and  g — ^* 

(19)  Multiply  together  p + 9*  P + 2^»  JP + 3??  and  p + \q, 

(20)  Multiply  together  z-^3,  z — 6,  z— 7,  and  z— 9. 

(21)  (a"— a»+a«)x(a'"--«). 

(22)  (5a»x»— 4&y)X(6a»x»+46y)  a8  ex.  2. 

ANSWERS. 

(9)  x*-y*. 

(10)  x'+x^y— xy«— y». 

(11)  5a»— 22a«i+12a»6«— 6a*6»— 4a»6«+8a«6». 

(12)  x«— 2x»+l. 

(13)  6x*+}ax»— Vya«x»+|a»x+|a*. 

(14)  a«— 2a«fc»+i*. 
(16)  x*+xy+y*. 

(16)  x»+y»+z»— 3xyz. 

(17)  x»— (a+ft+c)x»+(a6+ac+6c)x— oftc. 

(18)  ^-2g«^»+/i«. 

(19)  jp*+l()p'?+35p«5»4.6()p9»+24^. 

(20)  z*— 24z'+206z«— 744Z+946. 

(21)  a*"— a-^+a'-w— a»+i+a"+»— a*. 

(22)  25a»»x«— 166y«. 

When  the  multiplicand  and  multiplier  are  each  homogeneous,  the  product 
will  be  also ;  and  the  degree  of  each  term  of  the  product  will  be  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  degrees  of  a  term  in  the  multiplier,  and  a  term  in  the  multiplicand. 

This  serves  conveniently  to  verify  the  accuracy  of  the  operation.  It  is  ap- 
plicable in  the  above  examples  to  all  except  tlte  12th,  20th,  21st,  and  22d. 

C 
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In  multiplying  one  polynomial  by  another,  there  ore  always  two  terms  of  the 
total  product  which  are  not  produced  by  the  reduction  of  similar  terms  in  the 
partial  products.  These  two  terms  are  the  term  affected  with  the  highest 
exponent  of  any  letter,  and  the  term  affected  with  the  lowest  exponent.  If 
tjfae  terms  of  the  multiplicand,  multiplier,  and  product  be  arranged  in  the  order 
of  the  powers  of  some  letter,*  as  is  usual,  and  as  may  be  seen  in  the  above  ex- 
amples, then  the  two  terms  in  question  of  the  product  will  be  the  first  and 
last,  the  one  being  produced  by  the  multiplication  of  the  first  of  the  multipli- 
cand by  the  first  of  the  multiplier,  and  the  other  by  the  multiplication  of  the 
last  of  the  multiplicand  by  the  last  of  the  multiplier.  The  first  of  the  multi- 
plicand by  the  second  of  the  multiptier  usually  produces  a  term  similar  to  that 
which  is  produced  from  the  multiplication  of  the  second  of  the  multiplicand  by 
the  first  of  the  multiplier.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  first  and  third  of 
«ach,  the  first  and  fourth,  the  second  and  fourth,  the  third  and  fourth,  and  so  on. 

When  a  polynomial,  arranged  according  to  the  powers  of  some  letter,  con- 
tains many  terms  in  which  this  letter  has  the  same  exponent,  these  terms, 
after  suppressing  from  them  the  letter  of  arrangement,  may  be  placed  in  a 
parenthesis,  or  in  a  vertical  column  with  a  vinculum  placed  vertically  on  the 
right,  and  the  letter  of  arrangement,  with  its  proper  exponent,  following  after. 
The  polynomial  in  the  parenthesis,  or  vertical  column,  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
coefiScient  of  the  power  of  the  letter  which  follows,  and  is  to  be  operated  with 
exacdy  as  we  do  with  a  numerical  coefficient;  t.  c,  multiply  the  coeflScient 
of  the  letter  of  arrangement  in  the  multipUcand  by  the  coefficient  of  the  same 
letter  in  the  multiplier,  and  afterward  add  the  exponents  of  this  letter. 


EXAMPLE. 

(      26 

a«—  46« 

a-l-  86» 

Multiplicand   <  — X 

+  26 
1 

-.  46» 

Multiplier     < 

(      26 

a—  46» 
+  1 

(     46« 

a»—  86' 

a«+ 166* 

a 

Product  of  the     —26 

+  46« 

-  863 

multiplicand  by  J  -f-26 

-.  26 

+  86» 

26 

a 

—1 

—  46« 

—  46« 

+  1 

+  26 

-  1 

r               —  86" 

-1-166* 

— 326» 

Product  of  the 

-1-  46« 

—  86' 

+  166* 

multiplicand  by 

-1-  26 

-1-  46« 

-1-  86» 

-46« 

—  1 

—  46« 

—  46« 

+  1 

+  26 

I                               -  1 

r  46'^ 

a'— 166» 

a^+32b* 

a— 326» 

Total  product     —  1 

+  46« 

—  86» 

-hl66* 

simplified     i               -|-  26 

-.  46« 

+  86» 

—  2 

4-  26 

—  46« 

I                              -1    1 

*  The  letter  choien  for  Uiis  purpose  i«  colled  the  letter  of  arraogement 
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00 


I 

:^ 
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I 

00 
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a    1    S 

CI 
CO 

^^ 

1 

CS 

& 

■^ 

+ 

ST 

+ 

1  + 

+ 

Q 

5,"«   - 

CO    "^ 

kO 

i-l 

rH     ^ 

CI 

+ 

+  :f 

1 

»«   >«^ 

^« 

;3» 

CI    ^ 

^  <=? 

■^ 

1       1 

+  J 

1 

&   & 

a»S 

:& 

■^    ^ 

00    "^ 

CO 

^-^ 

?-4 

1    1 

1  1 

T 

S.5. 

•fe& 

!k 

■■«       W^ 

^^ 

M^ 

1  + 

1  1 

r  1 

1 

f«  »« 

:b 

% 

w^w 

■^ 

■^ 

I 

■a  I  + 

I-  00  CI 

CO 


& 

"^ 

1 

S»  &I 

00 

00 

1 

+ 

& 

;o 

fH 

I 


1-4 

+ 

•«    xO 

CI    CI 

+ 1 

m     at 

•O   fO 

^    <« 

1     + 

00 

CD 


i 


I-H     l-l 

1   + 

l-l 

1 

CI    d 

1  + 

C4    C4 

& 

^ 

s 


4   « 


S 


+ 

00 

I 


?  I  I 

c?  &  & 

•*<  00  -^ 
(O 


« 

CI 

CO 


3» 

+ 

n 

•O 
00 

I 


CI 

CO 


!?  -r 


1 

pO 

CI 

+ 

S>& 

rH 

■*  -* 

+ 

+  1 

f« 

% 

CI    l-l 

00 

1    1 

1 

«     e« 

f 

»o  ^O 

•o 

^    ^ 

l-l 

+ 


00 


CO 


"a  l-l  iH 


I  I 

01 

Ci  •« 


+ 
I 


I 

to 


+ 

I 

& 


00 


MULTIPLICATION  BY  DETACHED  COEFFICIENTS. 

14.  In  many  cases  the  powers  of  the  quantity  or  quantities  in  the  multipli- 
cation of  polynomials  may  be  omitted,  and  the  operation  performed  by  the  co- 
efficients alone ;  for  the  same  powers  occupy  the  same  vertical  cohinms,  when 
the  polynomials  are  arranged  according  to  the  successive  powers  of  the  letters ; 
and  these  successive  powers,  generally  increasing  or  decreasing  by  a  common 
difference,  are  readily  supplied  in  the  final  product. 


EXAMPLES. 

(1)  Multiply  a^+2y+xf+y*  by  ar— y. 
Coefficients  of  multiplicand  1  -f- 1  -f- 1  -|- 1 
— ^— — —  multiplier     1—1 

1-hl  +  l+l 
—1—1—1—1 
1+0+0+0—1 
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Since  2'x^=^«  the  highest  power  of  x  is  4,  and  decreases  successively  by 
unity,  while  that  of  y  increases  by  unity ;  hence  the  product  is 
a:*+0.a?y+0.a:«y«+0.xy»— y*=a:*— y*=:  product. 
(3)  Multiply  3a«4-4a2:— 52*  by  2a*— 6ax-f  4x*. 

3+  4—  6 
2—  6+  4 
6+  8—10 
—18—24+30 

+  12+16—20 
6—10—22+46—20 
.'.  Product  ==6a<— 10a»x— 22a«a:«+46aa:»— 20ar*. 

(3)  Multiply  2a»— 3a6»+663  by  2a«— 66«.    ' 

Here  the  coefficients  of  a'  in  the  multiplicand,  and  a  in  the  multiplier,  are 
each  zero ;  hence 

2+0—  3+  6 
2+0—  5 
4+0—  6+10 

— 10—  0+15—25 
4+0—16+10+15—25 
Hence  4a»— 16a*5«+10a«6'+15a6*— 256»=  product. 
The  coefficient  of  o^  being  zero  in  the  product,  causes  that  term  to  dis- 
appear. 

(4)  Multiply  a«— 3x«+3jr— 1  by  a*— 2z+l. 
(6)  Multiply  y«— ya+Ja"  by  y«+ya— Ja«. 

(6)  Multiply  ax— fta^+car*  by  1— x+a:«— a:»+x«. 

(7)  (x»— aa«+6x— c)x(a:"— <^^+«). 

ANSWERS. 

(4)  a:8— 6a:*+10x»— 10a:«+5ar— 1. 

(5)  y*-ay+4a»y— ^. 


(6)  ax^a 
—6 


h 


x*+a 
b 


a*— & 
—  c 


x^+cr* 


z*— a 
—ft 

— c 

Or,  ax— (a+ft)a?+(a+6+c)a:»— (a+ft+c)a:*+(a+ft+c)3«— (ft+c)2« 
+cx'. 

(7)  x«— (a+(/)x*+(ft+a<£+«)x»— (c+ft(i+ac)x«+(c<£+cft)x— c«. 


DIVISION. 

15.  The  object  of  algebraic  division  is  to  discover  one  of  the  factors  of  a 
given  product,  the  other  factor  being  given ;  and  as  multiplication  is  divided 
into  three  cases,  so,  in  lilce  manner,  is  division. 

(1)  When  both  dividend  and  divisor  are  monomials. 

(2)  When  the  dividend  is  a  polynomial,  and  the  divisor  a  monomial. 

(3)  When  both  dividend  and  divisor  are  polynomials. 

CASE  I. 

16.  When  both  dividend  and  divisor  are  monomials* 
Write  the  divisor  under  the  dividend,  in  the  form  of  a  fraction ;  cancel  like 
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quantities  in  botli  divisor  and  diyidend,  and  suppress  the  greatest  fiictor  com- 
mon to  the  two  coefficients. 

17.  Powers  of  the  same  quantity  are  divided  by  subtracting  the  exponent 
of  the  divisor  from  that  of  the  dividend,  and  writing  the  remainder  as  the  ex- 
ponent of  the  quotient.* 

Thus,  a' ssoaaaaaa ;  ct^szaaaa 

a^     aaaaaaa  _      „_^ 

...  —  — : ^aaa^^cr^^ir'^^ 

a*        aaaa 

Generally,    a^^szoaaa to  fn  factors ;  a^zs^aaa.. . .to  n  factors ; 

}fi  ^=hhhh to  0  fJBbctors ;  &is=s 656  ....to  9  factors; 

a^ftP      floa. .. .to  m  factors X ft&^ » « . . to  j>  factors; 

•*'  a'6'»~<wia....to  n  factor8xW6....to^ factors; 

sooa ...  to  (m—n)  ftctors  X  &&&•••- to  (p— 9)  fteton ; 

When  a  quantity  has  the  same  exponent  in  the  dividend  and  divisor,  we  have. 

a"  .      fl* 

— =-a"*"^=a*;  but--r=:l. 

.•.  a«=l. 
Hence  every  quantity  whose  exponent  uOi$  equal  to  1. 

efi      aaa       1      1 
a*    aaaaa    aa    a*' 
But  we  may  subtract  5,  the  greater  exponent,  from  3,  the  less,  and  affect 
tiie  difference  with  the  sign  — ;  hence 

-r=a^-*=a-*;  but -7=-;; 

.%  — =a^. 
a* 

*  The  role  for  diTuion  follows  fiom  ita  object,  which  i«,  having  one  of  the  facton  of  a 
prodnct  given  to  find  the  other.  As  in  moltiplication  we  join  togetiier  the  £ftcton  of  a  prod- 
uct witfaoat  any  sign,  and  witfaoat  regard  to  order,  in  division  we  sappreaa  from  the  prod- 
uct^ i.  e.t  the  dividend,  one  of  the  facton,  i.  e.,  the  divisor,  to  obtain  the  other,  which  is  the 
qootient  Nate.— The  qootient  most  contain  diose  factors  of  the  dividend  which  are  not  in 
the  diyisor.  Note,  ako^  that  dividing  one  of  the  facton  of  a  jirodact  dividee  the  whole 
prodoct  Thus,  dividing  tfibe  byo^,  we  divide  the  sJn^  factor  a»,  and  get  t^;  so  to  di- 
vide 16X13  by  8,  we  divide  16  alone,  and  get  3X13  fbr  the  qootienit 

When  tiiere  are  facton  in  the  divisor  which  are  not  in  the  dividend,  die  qootient  may 
be  eaqpressed  in  the  form  of  a  fraction,  as  has  been  previoosly  shown  (3,  V.).  Suppressing 
the  common  facton  in  this  case  amonnts  to  dividing  both  nnmerator  and  denominator  \fy  the 
■ame  quantity.  That  such  a  division  does  not  alter  the  value  of  the  fraction,  will  be  obvious 
from  the  following  considerations : 

1.  If  the  mmierator  of  a  fraction  be  increased  any  number  of  times,  the  fraction  itself  will 
be  increased  as  many  times ;  and  if  the  denominator  be  diminished  any  number  of  times, 
the  fraction  must  still  be  increased  as  many  times. 

3.  If  the  denominator  of  a  fraction  be  increased  any  number  of  times,  or  the  numerator 
diminished  the  same  number  of  times,  the  fraction  itself  win,  in  either  case,  be  diminished 
the  same  number  of  times. 

3.  If  tiie  numerator  of  a  fraction  be  increased  any  number  of  times,  the  fraction  is  in- 
creased the  same  number  of  times ;  and  if  the  denominator  be  increased  as  many  times,  the 
fraction  is  again  diminished  the  same  number  of  times,  and  must  therefore  have  its  original 
value.  Hence  both  tenns  of  a  fraction  may  be  multiplied  by  the  same  numbor,  and,  by 
similar  considerations,  it  will  appear,  may  be  divided  by  the  same  number  witiiont  dunging 
tiie  value  of  the  fraction. 

CoroUarf.f~-Rtile.  To  multiply  a  fraction  by  a  whole  number,  multiply  tite  numerator  of 
the  firaction,  or  divide  its  denominator  by  the  whole  number.  To  divide  a  fraction^  divide 
its  nnmerator,  or  multiply  its  denominator. 
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Simaariy,  ^=(a+x)-> ;  ^-i-p=(z+3,)-«; 

CI  a'       1         1 

But  ^ssif; 

1 


a" 

From  thifl  it  appears  that  a  factor  may  be  trazuferred  from  the  denominator 
to  the  numerator,  and  vice  versa,  by  changing  the  sign  of  its  exponent. 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  Write  cfii^c  with  the  fiictors  all  in  the  denominator. 

(2)  Write  -j^  with  the  &ctors  all  in  one  line,  and  also  all  in  the  denomi- 
nator. 

For  more  of  the  theory  of  negalwe  exp<menl8,  see  a  subsequent  article. 

18.  In  multiplication,  the  product  of  two  terms,  having  the  same  sign,  is 
affected  with  the  sign  -{- ;  and  the  product  of  two  terms,  having  different 
signs,  is  affected  with  the  sign  — ;  hence  we  may  conclude, 

(1)  That  if  the  term  of  the  dividend  have  the  sign  ^-t  &d<^  ^^^at  of  the  di- 
visor the  sign  -f*  the  resulting  term  of  the  quotient  must  have  the  sign  +  ; 
because  -f-  x  +  gives  +- 

(2)  That  if  the  term  of  the  dividend  have  the  sign  -|-f  and  th&t  of  the  divisor 
the  sign  — ,  the  resulting  term  of  the  quotient  must  have  the  sign  — ;  because 
—  X  —  gives  4-. 

(3)  That  if  the  term  of  the  dividend  have  the  sign  — ,  and  that  of  the  di- 
visor the  sign  -|-,  the  resulting  term  of  the  quotient  must  have  the  sign  — ; 
because  -f-  X  —  gi^M  — . 

(4)  That  if  the  term  of  the  dividend  have  the  sign  — ,  and  that  of  the  di- 
visor the  sign  — ,  the  resulting  term  of  the  quotient  must  have  the  sign  -|-. 

RULE  OF  SIGNS  IN  DIVISION. 

-[-  divided  by  -|-,  and  —  divided  by  — ,  give  4-, 

—  divided  by  -f-,  and  4-  divided  by  — ,  give  — ; 

or, 

like  signs  give  -|-,  and  imlike  — ,  the  same  as  in  multiplication. 

A-ah      .  ,      — ab         ,     — ah         ,     4-a6 

-f— =4-6;  =4-6;  1 —  =— &;  -^—=—6. 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  Divide  48a»6'c»c£  by  12a5>c. 
iSa^b^d^d     ASaaabbbccd 
^2Siir=      I2abbc      =-*<^^=*'^M. 

ISOa'&'ci* 
(3)  ——^=4a^'h^^d^'z=z4ah€. 
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,,,  — 48a"i» 

(7)  a'^b*<f-^ce'b''c=a'*-*c!^. 

(8)  a»"6»+V-»-i-a"6"c=a*"6c*^. 

(9)  5a?^3cfi+'b€-'^=ziar'b-^e. 

(10)  a"-"-i-flP-^==a'»-»-rH. 

(11)  a6^— a6=— 1. 

(12)  -^abc^abcss—l. 

(13)  —6" -5 — 6"»=1. 

(14)  96a»6*c»<£-i-84a&V<i»=^^. 

(16)  r-«y-^r-'i-»-i-r-^y-»2--P==:a*y»-*4^--^-«. 

CASE  II. 

19.  When  the  dividend  is  a  polynomial^  and  the  divisor  a  monomial 
Divide  each  of  the  terms  of  the  dividend  separately  by  the  divisor.* 

EXAMFLES. 

(1)  Divide  6a«ry— 12a»a:y+15a*aHy  by  3a*3fy. 

(2)  Divide  15a«6c— 20ac^+6a^  by  — 6a6c.  Ans.  — 3a+4|-— ^. 

(3)  Divide  a*+»--a-+«+a-+»— a-+*  by  a*.  Ans.  x— a"+a:»— x*. 

(4)  Divide6(a+6)»— 10(a+6)»+16(a+i)by  — 5(a+6). 

Ans.  — (a+6)»+2(a+6)— 3. 

(5)  Divide  12ay— 16ay+20a«y— 28ay  by  — 4a*^. 

Ans.  — 3y'+4ay«-.5a«y+7a». 

CASE  III. 

20.   Yr7i«n  both  dividend  and  divisor  are  polynomials. 

1.  Arrange  the  dividend  and  divisor  according  to  the  powers  of  the  same 
letter  in  both. 

2.  Divide  the  first  term  of  the  di^dend  by  the  first  term  of  the  divisor,  and 
the  result  will  be  the  first  term  in  the  quotient,  by  which  multiply  all  the  terms 
in  the  divisor,  and  subtract  the  product  from  the  dividend. 

3.  Then  to  the  remainder  annex  as  many  of  the  remaining  terms  of  the 
dividend  as  are  necessary,  and  find  the  next  term  in  the  quotient  as  before. 

(1)  Divide  a«— 4a'x+6a%c»— 4aa*+a:«  by  a«— 2aar+a*. 

a«— 2aa:+af«)  a*— 4a»z+6aV— 4{u:'4-a:*  (a«— 2ax+x« 
a*— 2a*r-l-  a«x* 
— 2a»x+6a»a:8— 4aa:» 
— 2a^-|-4a«a*— 2aa:» 


ah!*^2ax^+x* 


*  Thii  role  follows  torn  that  for  multiplication,  which  reqaires  each  term  of  the  maltipU- 
cand  to  be  repeated  aa  many  timet  aa  is  expressed  by  the  multiplier. 
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Arranging  the  terms  according  to  the  descending  powers  of  r,  we  have 
a*— 2ax+a«)  ar*— 4aa:»+6a*j:«— 4a»x+a*  (a:^— 2ax+a» 

— 2£u:»+4a«xa_2a'r 


(2)  Divide  x*+a*y^+y*  by  a*+a:y+y«. 

^+a^+y')  ^+^+y*  (^—xy+^ 


*  It  haa  been  ihown  (13)  that  when  the  dividend  (which  ii  the  prodact  of  the  divisor  end 
qaotient)  is  uranged  as  directed  in  the  nxle,  its  first  term  is  prodnced  withont  reduction  by 
the  mnltiplicfttion  of  the  first  term  of  the  divisor  by  the  first  of  the  qaotient  Hence  the 
rale  above  fisr  finding  the  latter.  This  first  term  of  the  quotient  being  (bond,  and  the  di- 
visor being  taken  away  fix)m  die  dividend  aa  many  tim^  as  is  expressed  by  this  term,  the 
remainder  must  contain  the  divisor  as  many  tames  as  is  expressed  by  the  second  and  re- 
maining terms  of  the  quotient.  Hence  die  remainder  may  be  regarded  as  a  new  dividend, 
and  the  object  being  to  find  how  many  times  it  contains  die  divisor,  it  must  be  anmnged  in 
the  same  manner  as  was  the  given  dividend,  and  the  first  step  will  be  the  same  as  before. 
Similar  reasoning  will  apply  to  the  rest  of  the  process. 

Ncie, — ^The  arrangement  of  the  tenns  is  for  convenience.  The  term  having  the  highest 
or  lowest  exponent  of  some  letter  might  be  tdeeted,  from  the  dividend  and  remainders  «ri£4- 
ovit  any  arrangement.  The  operation  must  always,  however,  begin  with  this  term,  as  a 
reference  to  the  laat  example  will  show ;  for  if  we  attempt  to  commence  with  the  term 
^cflafif  the  third  of  the  dividend,  for  instance,  we  perceive  that  this  is  produced  by  reduction 
firom  the  term  cfisfi  in  the  second  line,  the  term  i^a^  m  the  fourth  line,  and  the  term  ifljfl 
in  the  sixth.  The  first  of  these  is  produced  by  the  multiplication  of  die  first  of  the  quotient 
by  the  last  of  the  divisor,  the  second  by  the  multiplication  of  the  second  of  the  quotient  by 
the  second  of  the  divisor,  and  the  third  by  the  last  of  the  quotient  and  first  of  the  divisor. 
It  is  not  till  the  first  and  second  terms  of  the  quotient  have  been  found  by  the  rule  above 
given,  that  any  portion  of  the  term  tefiafl  presents  itself  to  be  divided,  or  that  we  can  know 
what  part  of  it  is  to  be  used  as  a  dividend. 

In  the  same  manner,  it  may  be  shown  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  begin  with  die  second 
term  of  the  dividend  iasfi  until  the  first  tenn  of  the  querent  has  been  found,  which,  multi- 
plied by  the  second  of  the  divisor,  produces  — Sox*,  a  part  of  — iasfi,  and  the  subtraction 
leaves  the  other  part  — ^taa?,  which  now  we  know  is  the  product  of  the  first  of  the  divisor 
by  the  second  of  die  quotient,  which  latter  we  may  then  find. 

The  first  of  the  divisor  multiplied  by  the  second  of  the  quotient,  and  the  second  of  the 
divisor  by  die  first  of  the  quotient,  usually  produce  the  same  power  of  the  letter  of  arrange- 
ment, and  reduce  togedier ;  the  first  and  diiid  of  each,  together  with  the  two  second  terms 
of  each,  usually  produce  the  same  power,  and  so  on.  It  is  only  the  first  of  the  divisor  and 
first  of  the  quotient,  or  last  of  the  divisor  and  laat  of  the  quotient,  which  always  produce  a 
term  that  does  not  reduce  with  any  other  term. 

N3w — ^The  arrangement  may  begin  with  the  bwest  as  well  as  the  highest  power  of  any 
letter,  and  go  on  increasing  instead  of  decreaaing.  When  either  of  these  arrangements  is 
observed,  if  the  first  term  of  the  divisor  in  any  part  of  die  operation  is  not  contained  exacdy 
in  die  first  term  c/[  the  remainder,  the  division  is  impossible.  By  varying  the  arrangement 
therefore,  or  simply  considering  which  terms  would  come  first,  using  different  letters  of  ar- 
rangement, we  may  often  determine  beforehand  by  inspection  whether  the  division  is  pos- 
sible or  not 
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Another  form  of  the  work  which  has  the  convenience  of  placing  the  quotient, 
which  is  the  multiplier,  under  the  divisor,  which  is  the  multiplicand,  is  the 
following. 


Dividend,  2r*+a«y«4.    y* 


j«-|-ry^-y»,  divisor. 
2* — xy+}fj  quotient. 


(3)  Divide  a»— a»6«+2a96»— a6*+6*  by  a«— a6+&». 

a*6  — 2a'i«+2a«6» 


—  a»6«+  a«6»— aft* 


+6». 


Arranging  the  terms  according  to  powers  of  h,  we  get 


The  results  we  have  obtained  in  these  two  arrangements  are  apparently 
different ;  but  their  equivalence  will  be  established  as  foUows : 

(1)  (a«— a6+ft«)  (a»+a«6— a6»)=a»— a'6«+2a«6»— a6* 

Add  remainder  = 4"^ 

Proof a»— a36«+2a«i»-a6*+^ 


(2)  (68— a6+a»)  (6»+a«6)         =  6»— a  6*+2a«6'— a»6«+a*6 

Add  remainder  =s — a*b-]-€fi 

Proof fcg— a  b*+2a*b»-'d^b*+cF. 

The  moment  we  arrive  at  a  term  of  the  quotient  in  which  the  exponent  of 
the  letter  of  arrangement  is  less  than  the  difference  of  the  exponents  of  this 
letter  in  the  last  terms  of  the  divisor  and  dividend,  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
division  will  not  terminate.  If  the  divisor  and  dividend  be  arranged  in  the  re- 
verse order,  that  is,  beginning  with  the  lowest  power  of  a  letter,  then  the 
division  will  not  terminate  when  the  exponent  of  this  letter  in  the  term  of 
the  quotient  is  greater  than  the  difference  of  its  exponents  in  the  last  terms  of 
the  divisor  and  dividend. 

Thus  in  the  following  example. 


x*+3^+a 


J*— I* 


— a:«4-  x' — 2aa:*+  ^^ 
— 3^ —  x''—  ax* 

2x»— 2ax«+2aa:*. 
D 


0 
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The  last  term  of  the  quotient  must  be  x*,  in  order  that,  mnltiplJed  by  a,  the 
last  of  the  divisor,  it  may  produce  the  last  of  the  dividend.  If,  therefore,  the 
division  is  not  completed  when  this  term  containing  x*  is  obtained,  it  will  not  be. 

EXAMPLES  rOK  PRACTICE. 

(1)  Divide  a«— 2a5+6»  by  a— 6. 

(2)  Divide  i^+Aax+As^  by  a+2x. 

(3)  Divide  12x*— 192  by  3x— 6. 

(4)  Divide  6i«— 6y»  by  23*^2f. 

(6)  Divide  a«— 3a*6»-f  3a*6*— 6"  by  a»— 3d«6+3a6»— 6». 

(6)  Divide  x^+53*y+5xj/*+f  by  a*+4xy+y«. 

(7)  Divide  a*— y*  by  x— y. 

(8)  Divide  a*^b*  by  a»+a«6+a6«+6». 

(9)  Divide  0:^—90^+272:— 27  by  x— 3. 

(10)  Divide  x*+y*  by  x+y. 

(11)  Divide  48x»— 76ax«— 64a«x+106a'  by  2x— 3a. 

(12)  Divide  ix^+x^+fx+J  by  Jx+1. 

(13)  Divide  62m«  — 93»i*i?— 70»i»^  +  48»iV  — 27mp*  by  13m'-*7m«p 

+3mp«. 

(14)  Divide  33a»6'— 77a»M+121a«6»  by  3a«6— 7a6«+lla6'. 

(15)  Divide  (6p*— 12p^— 6p»g+129*)  by  (p—q). 

(16)  Divide  (100a»— 440a*it+236a»A:«— 30a«A:»)  by  (5a»— 2a«*). 

(17)  Divide  (g^-^ig^k+eg'h^^igh^+h*)  by  (A«-2V+g«). 

(18)  Divide  (37a«m«— 26a3m+3a<— 14am')  by  (3a«— 5am+2»i«). 

(19)  Divide  (a«— 6«)  by  (a— 6)  and  (a«+6«)  by  (a+6). 

(20)  Divide  (a^- 5»)  by  (a— 5)  and  (a^+b^)  by  (a+6). 

(21)  (J-62«+27z*)  -1-  (J+2z+32«)=l-62+9t«. 

ANSWERS. 

(1)  a— 5. 

(2)  a+2x. 

(3)  4x»+8x«+16x+32. 

(4)  3x*+3x»y'+3y*. 

(5)  a'+3a«6+3a6«+6». 

(6)  x+y. 

(7)  x*+r^+x«y«+xy»+y*. 

(8)  a— 6. 

(9)  x«— 6x+9. 

2y« 

(10)  x»-x^+xy«-y3+^. 

(11)  24x»— 2ax— 35a«. 

(12)  x»+J. 

(13)  4m«— 5mjp— 9p«. 

(14)  lla6«. 
(16)  ep*— 12^. 

(16)  20a«— 80a*+15A*. 

(17)  g^^2gh+kK 

(18)  a«— 7am. 
a»  +  a*6  +  a36«  +  a«6'  +  a&<  +  i»,  and 

(19)  '  2¥ 


a»  —  a*b  +  a»6«  —  a't*  +  a6*  —  2^+^33- 


(20) 
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a«+a»&+a*6»+a»6'+a«6*+a6*+6«,  and 


27 


26' 


ft4.ii46«_a»ft»+a«6*— a6*+6«— ^XJ- 


EXAMPLES  WITH  LITERAL  EZPONEnXS. 

(1)  Divide  2a*'— 6a*'&-+6a»6*»— 26*  by  a-— *"• 

a»— 6")  20**— 6a*6"+6a"6""— 26*  (2a*— 4a*6»+26*» 
2fla»~2a»°6' 

— 4a*6*+6a''6* 
— 4a*6'+4g'6* 


2a"6*— 26* 
2^6*  —26*. 

(2)  Divide  a-^*+a-»y+ay+y^»  by  a:-+y». 

(3)  Divide  a»— x»  by  a— x. 

(4)  Dividea:*»+x*y*+y*»by  z*+x»y-+^. 

(5)  Divide  a"+»6»  — 4a"+»-*6*  — 27a"+"-»6*  +  42a"+*-'6«»  by  a"6" 

— 7a»->6*. 

(6)  Divide  a*»-*«6«i»c— a*»+^»6>-Pc-  +  a— 6-»c"  +  a*^6"rtv  — a*»*«'»-*6» 
c«»-i-j-6i»+ic"+*»-»  by  a-"6-P-»+6c»->. 

ANSWERS. 

(2)  x+y. 

(3)  a-»+«"-*^+fl'"^+— ^z:^- 

(4)  X*— x"y»+y*. 

(5)  a"»+3a*-»6"— 6a»-«6*. 

(6)  a*»-»6*+ic— a»-+*»-»6»c»4.6Pc". 

EXAMPLES  WITH  LITERAL  COEFriCIEIfTS.* 

(1)  Divide  ax»4.ar«+6x«+ax»4.6a:»4-ca:'4.aj*+62«+ci"+6x+cx;J-c  by 

ax*^-6x4-c. 

Arrange  the  terms  of  the  dividend  in  the  following  manner,  in  order  to  keep 
the  operation  within  the  breadth  of  the  page. 

x+c  (z»+j*+x+l. 


aafi+a 
b 

x*+a 
6 

x»+a 
6 

x»+6 
c 

c 

c 

ajfi+bx*+ca* 

a  x^+flx'+fl 

n                 a 

x« 

c 

a 

x*J^b  a^+ca* 

a 

x»+a 
6 

x«+6 
c 

ax»+6  x*+cx 

a  x*+6  x+c 
ax*4-ft  x+c. 


*  The  literal  moltiplien  of  each  power  of  the  letter  of  airangement  are  to  be  collected 
together,  and  regarded  aa  a  polynomial  ooeiBcient  of  that  power,  which  ia  to  be  treated 
exactly  in  the  proceaa  of  diviaion  aa  a  nomerical  coefficient  would  be,  obaerving  only  the 
four  ground  rolea  applicable  to  polynomiali  initead  of  nunberk 
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Divid. 


Product  j 
to  sub- i 
tmct. 


1  St  rem. 
or  2d 
divid. 


Product 
to  8ub-< 
tract. 


2d  rem. 
or  3d 
diyid. 

Product  I 
to  sub-^ 
tract.     I 

3drem« 


m 

(2)» 

r    45« 

ofl-^lGh' 

a*+32i< 

a— 326»    f 
+  I6b*c 

—  d» 

+  46«c 

—  86»c 

< 

4.  26c« 

—  4¥c> 

—  2c» 

+  26c» 

—  46V 

k  • 

—    c* 

V 

2ha  — 46» 


-j-   c 


26 

—  d 


+  <* 


Ditia» 


a«— 46« 
+26c 


+  86» 

—  46«c 

—  26c« 
+     C3 


a+86»    i 


86» 

a»+326* 

c» 

—  86»c 

—  46«c» 

+  26c» 

4 

—     c* 

a— 326* 
+  166<c 
+  86'c» 
—  46»c» 


—166* 
+  8fr'c 

—  46V» 
+  46«c» 

—  26c» 

+     ^ 


+166* 
—  46«c»l 


a— 326» 
+166*c 
+  86»c» 

—  46«c» 
+326» 
— 166<c 

—  86'c« 
4-  46V 


\st  Partial  Division. 
46»—  c*  i  2b+c 
^2bc  \  26  -c 


— 26c— c* 
o. 


2d  Partial  Divisum. 
«.86»— c>   (26+e 

4.46«c  (  — 46«+26c 


— c« 


+46*c—  c» 
— 26c» 


— 26c«—  c» 
+  ^ 


o. 


3d  Partial  Divinon, 
166*— 46»c»  (  26+c 
— 86»c  (  86»— 46«c 


_86»c— 46  V 
4.46V 


o. 


(3)  Divide  sfi-^'as^-^-hx-^-c  by  x — r. 

X— r)  x^+as^+bx+c  [3^+{r+a)x+{7*+ar+b) 
s^^ri^ 

(r+a)?+6x 

(r-f-  a)7^'^(i^'\'ar)x 


(r«+ar+6)x+c 
(7«4-or4-6)r— (r»4.aT«-|-6r) 


r*+ar»+6r+c,  remainder. 

In  the  preceding  and  similar  examples,  the  remainder  differs  only  from  the 
dividend  in  having  r  instead  of  x.  That  this  is  always  the  case  when  the 
divisor  is  x  minus  some  quantity,  will  be  shown  hereafter.  (Art.  238,  Pr.  I.) 

(4)  Divide  z*— 02*4*^^ — ^  ^7  ^ — ^« 

(6)  Divide  a?-^{a-\-b-\-c)3^-\'{ab-\-bC'\'Ca)x^ahc  by  x — a. 

(6)  Divide  ar»— (a4-2)a*+(2a+6)x— 26  by  x— 2. 

(7)  Divide  lla«6— 19a6c+10a»— 15a«c4.3a6«4-156c«— 56»c  by  6a«4-3a6 
—56c. 

(8)  Divide  t^--'{a'\-b+d)a^-\-{ad+bd+c)X'^cd  by  x»— (a4.6)x4-c. 

(9)  Divide  x"4-|?a-»-»+7a-»-«4-ra:"»-»4-,  &c...  .4-te4.t»  by  x— a. 

*  N.B.  The  ligni  of  tbe  prodacti  to  rabtract  are  actaaUy  changed  in  this  example  belbre 
tfaey  are  written ;  a  method  which  is  aometimei  practiaed.  Their  first  terma  need  not  be 
written,  ainoe  they  are  cancelled  by  the  first  terms  of  the  conresponding  dividends. 
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(10)  Divide 


+2a»6*|  —aft 


+a'6«     —at* 
+a«t» 

AVhen  there  are  negative  exponents  of  the  letter  of  arrangement,  they 
come  after  the  term  containing  z^,  t.  e.,  the  term  in  which  x  does  not  appear, 
diose  which  have  the  greatest  absohite  value  being  placed  last. 

(11)  Divide  — 2»— 2"+102?+{— Var-»— V^«^+3a^  ^^— 2r— 2+Jar-» 


ANSWERS. 


(4)  3*+(r — a)a:+(»*— ai'+^)»  ""^^  remainder  is  r* — of^+hr 
(6)  a*^(b+c)x+hc. 

(6)  ofi-^az+b. 

(7)  2a+ft— 3c. 

(8)  Xr-d. 


— c. 


(9)  a^»+a|z— *+a« 


a--^+,  &c. 


+a"»-*r 


(10) 


+6S 


x+6*. 


+<• 


(11)  — x_3+2ar-i. 


21.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  division  does  not  terminate,  and  the  quotient 
may  be  continued  to  an  unfimited  number  of  terms,  the  quotient  is  termed  an 
infinite  series,  and  then  the  successive  terms  of  the  quotient  are  generally  reg- 
ulated by  a  law  which,  in  most  cases,  is  readily  discoverable. 


XXAMFLES. 

(1)  Divide  1  by  1— x. 

l—x)   1  {l+X+3f'+X^+X*+3*+ 

1— X 

4-x — 3* 


The  quotient  in  this  case  is  called  an  infinite  series,  and  the  law  of  formation 
of  this  series  is,  that  any  term  in  the  quotient  is  the  product  of  the  immedi- 
ately preceding  term  by  x. 

(2)  Divide  1  by  1 +x.  Ans.  1  — x+x«— x»+x* 

(3)  Divide  1+x  by  1— x.  Ans.  l+2x+22*+2x»+2x«H 

(4)  Divide  1  by  x+l.  Ans.  r-i— x-«+x-»— x-<+r-» — .. 

(5)  Divide  x — a  by  x— t. 

Ans.  l—(a— J)x-»— (a— 5)iar*— (a— 6)6«ar^ — 

(6)  Divide  1  by  1— 2x+x«.  Ans.  l+2x+3x•+4x»+5x<^ 


1 
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22.  When  a  polynomial  is  the  product  of  two  or  more  factors,  it  is  often 
requisite  to  resolve  it  into  the  factors  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  merely  to 
indicate  the  multiplication.  This  can  frequently  be  done  by  inspection,  and 
by  the  aid  of  the  foUowing  formulas : 

(x+a)(x+b)=z^+{a+h)x+ah (1) 

(ar+a)(ar— 6)=ra:«+(a— 6)x— a6 (2) 

(a:— a)(a:+6)=:a:«— (a— 6)r— a6 (3) 

(x— a)(a:— 6)=a:«— (a+6)ar4-a6 (4) 

(a+6)(a— 6)=a'— 6» (5) 

(n+l)(n+l)=:n«+2n4.1 (6) 

(n— J)(n— l)=n«— 2n+l (7) 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  Resolve  cuf-l-^x" — ca^  into  its  component  fiictors. 

Here  aj«+6j:«— cz«=a*(a+6— c). 

(2)  Transform  the  expression  n*-^^2n^-]-n  into  factors. 

Here  n»+2n«+n=n(n«+2n+l) 

=n(n+l)(n+l)by(6) 
=:n(n+l)«. 

(3)  Decompose  the  expression  afi — x — 72  into  two  &ctors. 

By  inspecting  formula  (3),  we  have  — 1,= — 9^-8,  and  — 72= — 9x8; 
hence  2*— r— 72=s:(a:— 9)(ar+8). 

(4)  Decompose  5a'&c-|-10<z&'c-|-15a6c'  into  two  factors. 
(6)  Transform  3m*»« — 6mhi^p'{-3m'hi*^  into  &ctors. 

(6)  Transform  3b^c — 3b(^  into  factors. 

(7)  Decompose  x'-l-Bx-l-lS  into  two  factors. 

(8)  Decompose  3^ — 22^ — ISx  into  three  factors. 

(9)  Decompose  2" — x — 30  into  factors. 

(10)  Transform  a«— 6'+26c— c«  into  two  factors. 

(11)  Transform  a^x^^a^  into  factors. 


ANSWERS. 


(4)  babc(a+2b+3c). 

(6)  3m'n*(mn— ^)*. 

(6)  36c(6+c)(6— c). 

(7)  (x+3)(x+5). 


(8)  ar(a:4-3)(r— 5). 

(9)  (x+6)(x«6). 

(10)  {a+b-^c)(a^h+c). 

(11)  ar(a+^)(<*"— ^)« 


23.  By  the  usual  process  of  division  we  might  obtain  the  quotient  of  a"— &" 
divided  by  a — b,  when  any  particular  number, is  substituted  for  n;  but  we 
shall  here  prove  generally  that  a" — 6"  is  always  exactly  divisible  by  a — 6,  and 
exhibit  the  quotient. 

It  is  required  to  divide  a" — 5"  by  a— &. 

a— 6)  a»— 5»      (fl— >+  ^    ^_^ — ^ 

Rem.        a"-»6— 6» ; 
Rem.  under  another  form,  6(a""'  —  6»~i). 

Hence,  l[:Zb='''^'  +"^6— <!> 
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Now  it  appears  from  this  result,  that  a° — &"  will  be  exactly  divisible  bj 
a^b,  if  a"~^ — 6"~~^  be  divisible  by  a—b;  that  is,  if  the  difference  of  the  same 
powers  of  two  quantities  is  divisible  by  their  difference,  then  the  difference 
of  the  powers  of  the  next  higher  degree  is  also  divisible  by  that  difference. 

But  a'— 5"  is  exactly  divisible  by  a — &,  and  we  have 

-^=6-=''+* <2) 

And  since  a' — 5^  is  divisible  by  a — 6,  it  appears,  from  what  has  been  just 
proved,  that  a' — b*  must  be  exactly  divisible  by  a — b  ;  and  since  a' — 6'  is  di- 
visible, ct^ — b*  must  be  divisible,  and  so  on  cid  infinitum. 

Hence,  generally,  a" — &°  will  always  be  exactly  divisible  by  a— 6,  and  give 
the  quotient 

^^-^=:a*-i+a»-«5+a— •6'+ tf»6»-«+a6— •+&— » (5) 

In  a  similar  manner,  we  find,  when  n  is  an  odd  number, 


.  =:a»->— a»-«6+a— »6»— +a«6»-»— a6— «+6— »  ....  (6) 

And  when  n  is  an  even  number 

^'^  '=g'-'— fl-^t+a—^y— — a«6»-«+a6"— fe*^'  ....  (7) 

By  substituting  particular  numbers  for  n,  in  the  formulas  (5),  (6),  (7),  we 
may  deduce  various  algebraical  formulas,  several  of  which  will  be  found  in  the 
following  deductions  from  the  rules  of  multiplication  and  division. 


(1 

(2 
(3 
(4 
(5 
(6 
(7 
(8 

(9 
(10 

(11 

(12 

(13 

(14 

(16 


USEFUL  AXjOEBKAIC  FORMULAS. 

a»— 6»=(a+6)(a— 6). 

a*— 6*=(a»+6»)(a»— 6»)=(a«+6«)(a+6){a— 6). 

a»— 6»=(tf»+a6+6«)(a— 6). 

a»+5»=(a«— a6+&«)(a+6). 

a«— 6»=(a»+6»)(a»— 6«)=:(a9+6»)(fl«+a6+6»)(a— 6). 

a«— 5«=(a»+&»)(a»— 6»)=(a»— 6»)(a«— a6+6«)(a+6). 

a«— 6«=:(a»+&')(a»— 6»)=(a*— &«)(ii<+a«&«+6*). 

a«— 6«=(a+6)(a— 6)(a»+a6+6«)(a«-.aft+6»). 

(a«— 6»)4.  (a — 6)  =:a+ 6. 

{a»— 68)-i-(a— 6)=a»+ai+M. 

la*^b*)'^(a+b)=:a^'-'a^b+ah^^b^. 

(a»+i»)-i-(a+6)=a*— a»6+a«6«— a6»+6*. 


DIVISION  BY  DETACHED  COEFFICIENTS. 

24.  Arrange  the  terms  of  the  divisor  and  dividend  according  to  the  success- 
ive powers  of  the  letter,  or  letters,  common  to  both ;  write  down  simply  the 
coefficients  with  their  respective  signs,  supplying  the  coefficients  of  the  absent 
terms  with  zeros,  and  proceed  as  usual.  Divide  the  highest  power  of  the 
omitted  letters  in  the  dividend  by  that  of  the  omitted  letters  in  the  divisor, 
and  the  result  will  be  &e  literal  part  of  the  first  term  in  the  quotient.    The 
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htenil  parts  of  the  successive  tenxis  follow  the  same  law  of  increase  or  d»- 

m 

crease  as  those  in  the  dividend.  The  coefficients  prefixed  to  the  literal  parts 
will  give  the  complete  quotient,  omitting  those  terms  whose  coefficients  are 
zero. 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  Divide  6a<— 96  by  3a— 6. 

3—6)  6+  0+0+0—96  (2+4+8+16 
6—12 
12 
12—24 


24 

24—48 


48—96 
48—96 

But  a*'r'<i=a\  and  the  literal  parts  of  the  successive  terms,  are,  therefore 
a',  a>,  a\  a9,  or  d^,  a*,  a,  1 ;  hence,  2a' +4a'+8a+ 16=  quotient. 

(2)  Divide  8a»— 4a*x— 2aV+a«x»  by  4a«— a:». 

4+0—1)  8—4—2+1  (2—1 
8+0—2 
--4  +  0+1 
—4—0+1 

Now,  a*-7-a's=a';  hence  a*  and  a*x  are  the  literal  parts  of  the  terms  in  the 
quotient,  for  there  are  only  two  coefficients  in  the  quotient ;  therefore 

20* — a'xss  quotient  required. 

(3)  Divide  a:<— 3ai«-.8a«a:8+18a'x— 8a*  by  a«+2aar— 2a*. 

(4)  Divide  3y»+3a:y«— 4a:«y— 4r>  by  x+y. 

(5)  Divide  10a<— 27a»x+34a«x«— 18aa:»— 8a:*  by  2a«— 3aa:+42«. 

(6)  Divide  a»+4a»— 8a*— 26a»+35a«+21a— 28  by  tf»+5a+4. 

ANSWERS. 

(3)  a*— 5ax+4a«.  I    (6)  6a«— 6ax— 2x«. 

(4)  — 4a*+3y«.  |     (6)  a*— a»— 7a«+14a— 7. 

SYNTHETIC  DIVISION. 

RULE.* 

25.  (1)  Divide  the  divisor  and  dividend  by  the  coefficient  of  the  first  term  in 

*  The  rale  here  giren  for  Synthetic  Dwidon  is  dne  to  the  late  W.  G.  Homer,  Esq.,  of 
Bath,  vhoBe  researchM  in  science  have  iitiied  in  several  elegant  and  QseM  piDoesses, 
especially  in  the  higher  branches  of  algebra,  and  in  die  OTolntion  of  the  roots  of  equation  of  all 
dimensions. 

In  the  common  method  of  dirision,  the  several  terms  in  the  diviscnr  are  mnltiplied  by  tiie 
first  term  in  the  quotient,  and  the  product  subtracted  fixnn  the  dividend ;  but  sahtraction  is 
performed  by  changing  aU  the  signs  of  the  quantities  to  be  subtracted,  and  then  adding 
&e  several  terms  in  the  lower  line  to  the  similar  terms  in  the  higher.  IS,  therefore,  the 
signs  of  the  terms  in  Uie  divisor  vrere  changed,  we  should  have  to  add  the  product  of  the 
divisor  and  quotient  instead  of  subtractiag  it  By  this  process,  then,  the  second  dividend 
would  be  identically  the  same  as  by  the  usual  method.  We  may  omit  altogether  the 
products  of  the  first  term  in  the  divisor  hy  (he  successive  terms  in  the  quotient,  became 
in  the  usual  method  the  first  term  iu  each  successive  dividend  is  cancelled  by  tihese  prod- 
ucts.   Omitting,  therefore,  these  products,  the  coefficient  of  the  fint  teim  in  any  dividend 
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the  dhrisor,  which  wUl  make  the  leading  coefficient  of  the  divisor  unity,  and 
the  first  term  of  the  quotient  will  be  identical  with  that  of  the  dividend. 

(2)  Set  the  coefficients  of  the  dividend  in  a  horizontal  line  with  their  proper 
signs,  and  those  of  the  divisor,  with  the  signs  all  changed  except  that  of  the 
first,  in  a  vertical  column  on  the  right  or  left,  drawing  a  line  under  the  whole, 
underneath  which  to  write  the  quotient. 

(3)  Multiply  all  the  terms  so  changed  by  the  first  term  in  the  quotient,  and 
place  the  products  successively  under  the  corresponding  terms  of  the  dividend, 
in  a  diagonal  column. 

(4)  Add  the  results  in  the  second  colunm,  which  will  give  the  second  term 
of  the  quotient ;  and  multiply  the  changed  terms  in  the  divisor  by  this,  placing 
the  products  in  a  diagonal  series,  as  before. 

(5)  Add  the  results  in  the  third  column  for  the  next  term  in  the  quotient, 
by  which,  again,  multiply  the  changed  terms  in  the  divisor,  placing  the  prod- 
ucts as  before. 

(6)  This  process,  continued  till  the  last  fine  of  products  extends  as  far  to  the 
right  as  the  dividend,  will  give  the  same  series  of  terms  as  the  usual  mode  of 
division. 


EXAMPLES. 

(1)  Divide  a*— 6ii<x-|-10a»i"— 10a«x'+5<ix«— a*  by  fl«— 2aa:+a:«. 

1  —  54.10—10+5—1 
+2—  6+  6—2 
—  1+  3—3+1 


1 

+2 
— 1 


1—3+  3—  1     ♦     ♦ 
Hence  a*— 3a'x+3aa:* — a^=z  quotient. 

In  this  example  the  coefficients  of  the  dividend  are  written  horizontally,  and 
those  of  the  divisor  vertically,  with  all  the  signs  of  the  latter  changed,  except 
the  first.  Then  +2  and  — 1,  the  changed  terms  in  the  divisor,  are  multiplied 
by  1,  the  first  term  of  the  quotient,  which  is  written  in  the  horizontal  line  at 
the  bottom,  and  is  the  same  as  the  first  term  of  the  dividend ;  the  products 
+  2  and  — 1  are  placed  diagonally,  under  — 5  and  +10,  the  corresponding 
terms  of  the  dividend.  Then,  by  adding  the  second  column,  we  have  -»3  for 
the  second  term  in  the  quotient,  and  the  changed  terms  +2  and  —1  in  the 
divisor,  multiplied  by  — 3,  give  — 6  and  +3,  which  are  placed  diagonally  un- 
der +10  and  — 10.  The  sum  of  the  third  column  is  +3,  the  next  term  in 
the  quotient,  which,  multiplied  into  the  changed  terms  of  the  divisor,  gives 
+6 — 3,  for  the  next  diagonal  colunm.  The  sum  of  the  fourth  column  is  — 1, 
and  by  this  we  obtain  the  last  diagonal  column  — 2+1.  The  process  here 
terminates,  and  the  sums  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  cohmms  are  zero,  which  shows 
that  there  is  no  remainder.  If  the  last  terms  did  not  reduce  to  zero  by  addi- 
tion, their  sum  would  be  the  coefficients  of  the  remainder ;  the  quotient  is  com- 
pleted by  restoring  the  letters,  as  in  detached  coefficients. 

Having  made  the  coefficient  of  the  first  term  in  the  divisor  unity,  that  co- 
win  be  the  cxwfflcient  of  the  trooceediiig  tenn  in  the  qootient»  the  coefficient  in  the  first 
tenn  of  the  diviior  being  unity ;  Car  in  all  cases  it  can  be  made  unity  by  dividing  bodi 
dirisor  and  dividend  by  Uie  coefficient  of  the  first  term  in  the  divisor.  The  operation,  tinia 
simplified,  may,  however,  be  farther  abridged  by  omitting  the  successive  additions,  except 
■o  much  only  as  is  necessary  to  show  the  first  term  in  each  dividend,  which,  as  before  re- 
marked,  is  also  the  coefficient  of  the  succeeding  term  in  the  quotient 

£ 
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efficient  may  be  omitted  entii-ely,  since  it  is  of  no  use  whatever  in  continuing 
the  operation  here  described. 

(2)  Divide  a<— 5a:»+15x*— 24a:»+27V— 13x+6  by  2r*-.2a:»+4j:«— 2x+l. 

1—5+15—24+27—13+5 
+  2    +2—  6+10 
_4  —  4+12—20 

+2  +  2—  6+10 

—1  —  1+   3—5 


1—3-1-  5       0       0       0     0 
Hence  x' — 3x+ 5^  quotient  required.  , 

(3)  Divide  a»+2a^6+3a»6«— a^t^- 2a6*— 36»  by  a«+2a6+36«. 

1  +  2+3—1—2—3 
—2+0+0+2 
—3+0+0+3 


—2 
—3 


1+0+0—1 
Hence  a»+0-a*6+0-a6'— 6'=a'— 6*=  quotient. 

(4)  Dividel— arby  1+x.  Ans.  1— 2j:+2x«— 2r»+,  &c 

(6)  Divide  1  by  1— ar.  Ans.  l+x+3*+x^+,  &c. 

(6)  Divide  a:^— y^  by  ar— y.    Ans.  a:*+a:*y+i*y'+x3y'+x*y*+xy*+^. 

(7)  Divide  a«— 3a<2:«+3a«x*— x«  by  a»— 3a«x+3aa:8— x*. 

Ans.  a»+3a«x+3ax»+x3. 

(8)  Divide  a»— 5a*x+10a»x'— 10a«r»+5ax«— x»  by  a«— 2ax+a:'. 

Ans.  a'— 3a8x+3ai*— x». 

(9)  Divide  4y»— 24y»+60y*— 80y»+60y»— 24y+4  by  2y»— 4y+2. 

Ans.  2y— 8y»+12y»— 8y+2. 

THE  GEEATE8T  COMMON  MEASURE. 

26.  A  measure  of  a  quantity  is  any  quantity  that  is  contained  in  it  exacdy, 
or  divides  it  without  a  remainder ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  multiple  of  a 
quantity  is  any  quantity  that  contains  it  exactly.  Thus,  5  is  a  measure  of  15, 
and  15  is  a  multiple  of  5 ;  for  5  is  contained  in  15  exactly  3  times,  and  15  con- 
tains 5  exactly  3  times,  or  is  produced  by  multiplying  5. 

27.  A  commxm  measure,  or  common  divisor ,  of  two  or  more  quantities,  is  a 
quantity  which  is  contained  exactly  in  each  of  them. 

28.  The  greatest  common  measurcj  of  two  or  more  quantities,  is  composed 
of  all  the  prime*  factors,  whether  numerical,  monomial,  or  polynomial  factors, 
common  to  each  of  the  quantities ;  3x  is  a  common  measure  of  12ax  and 
18&X,  and  6x  is  the  greatest  conunon  measure  of  12ax  and  18&x.  The  great- 
est common  divisor  of  2x7a(&+c)<2  and  2x3am(&+c)  is  composed  of  the 
common  prime  factors  2a(&+c) ;  the  factors  7d  of  the  one  and  3  of  the  other 
make  no  part  of  the  common  divisor. 

29.   To  find  the  greatest  common  measure  oftvx)  polynomials. 

Arrange  the  polynomials  according  to  the  powers  of  some  letter,  and  divide 
that  which  contains  the  highest  power  of  the  letter  by  the  other,  as  in  division; 
then  divide  the  last  divisor  by  the  remainder  arising  from  the  first  division ; 
consider  the  remunder  that  arises  from  this  second  division  as  a  divisor,  and 

*  A  prime  number  or  a  prime  algebraic  qaantity  is  one  which  is  divisible  only  hy  itself 
or  unity. 
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the  last  divisor  as  the  corresponding  dividend,  and  <tbntinue  this  process  of  di- 
vision tin  the  remainder  is  0 ;  then  the  last  divisor  is  the  greatest  common 
measure. 

Note  1.  When  the  highest  power  of  the  leading  quantity  is  the  same  in 
both  polynomials,  it  is  indifferent  which  of  the  polynomials  is  made  the  divisor, 
the  only  guide  being  the  coefficients  of  the  leading  terms  of  the  polynomials. 

Note  2.  If  the  two  polynomials  have  a  simple  common  measure,  it  may  be 
suppressed  to  simplify  the  process ;  but  as  it  is  a  factor  of  the  greatest  com- 
mon measure,  it  must  be  restored,  and  therefore  the  last  divisor  must  be  mul- 
tiplied by  the  common  factor  at  first  rejected. 

Note  3.  If  any  divisor  contain  a  factor,  which  is  not  a  factor  also  of  the  divi- 
dend, that  factor  may  be  rejected  before  commencing  the  division,  as  such 
factor  can  form  no  part  of  the  greatest  conmion  measure. 

Note  4.  If  the  coefficient  of  the  leading  term  of  any  dividend  be  not  divisible 
by  that  of  the  divisor,  it  may  be  rendered  so  by  multiplying  eveiy  term  of  the 
dividend  by  a  proper  factor,  to  make  it  divisible.  This  new  &ctor  thus  intro- 
ducedf  not  being  a  common  factor,  does  not  affect  the  common  measure. 

If  it  were  already  a  factor  of  the  divisor,  it  could  not  be  thus  used ;  the 
remedy,  in  this  case,  would  be  to  suppress  it  in  the  divisor,  according  to  Note  3. 

In  order  to  prove  the  truth  of  this  rule,  we  shall  premise  two  lemmas.* 

Lemua  1.  If  a  quantity  measure  another  quantity,  it  will  also  measure 
any  multiple  of  that  quantity.  Thus,  if  d  measures  ai  it  will  also  measure  m 
times  a,  or  ma ;  for,  let  a^hd,  then  maszmhdt  and,  therefore,  d  measures 
ma,  the  quotient  being  mh. 

Lemma  2.  If  a  quantity  measure  two  other  quantities,  it  will  also  measure 
both  their  sum  and  difference,  or  any  multiples  of  them.  For,  let  a^hd,  and 
b=skd,  then  d  measures  both  a  and  h;  hence  ai:b=zhdizkds:zd(h:^k), 
and,  therefore,  d  measures  both  a'\-b  and  a — h,  the  quotient  being  h-\-k  in 
the  former  case,  and  h — k  in  the  latter :  and  by  lemma  1,  d  measures  any 

multiples  of  a  4*  ^  ^^^  ^ — ^  * 

Now,  let  a  and  b  be  two  polynomials,  or  the  terms  of  a  fraction,  and  let 

a  divided  by  b  leave  a  remainder  c 

b c d  b)  a{m 

e d  leave  no  remainder,  as  is  shown  m  b 

in  the  marginal  scheme.     Then  we  have,  by  the  c)  b  (n 

nature  of  division,  these  six  equalities,  viz. :  n  c 

a — mb=c  ....  (1)      a=7n5-|-c  ....  (4)  ^)  ^  (P 

b  — n  c  =rf  ....  (2)       b  r=n  C'{-d  ....  (6)  p  d 

e-^pdzzzO  ....  (3)      c:=pd        ....  (6) 
where  the  equalities  marked  (4),  (5),  (6)  are  not  deduced  from  those  marked 
(1),  (2),  (3),  but  from  the  consideration  that  the  dividend  is  always  equal  to 
die  product  of  the  divisor  and  quotient,  increased  by  the  remainder. 

Now,  by  (6)  it  is  obvious  that  d  measures  c,  since  c=:ipd ;  hence  (Lemma 
I)  d  measures  nc^  and  it  likewise  measures  itself;  therefore  (Lemma  2)  d 
measures  nc-^-d^  which  by  (5)  is  equal  to  b  ;  hence,  again,  d^  measuring  6  and 
c,  measures  mb-^c  by  the  Lemmas  1  and  2. 

'  A  lemma  hi  a  preparatory  proposition,  to  aid  in  the  demonatratiQn  of  the  main  propoii- 
tun  which  toQowu  it 
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.*.  d  measures  a,  'which  is  equal  to  mh^c  by  (4). 

Hence  d  measures  both  the  polynomials  a  and  6,  and  is  consequently  a 
conmion  measure  o£  these  polynomials ;  but  d  is  also  the  greatest  common 
measure  of  a  and  h ;  for  if  <2'  is  a  greater  conunon  measure  of  a  and  h  than  d 
is,  it  is  obvious  that  by  (1)  d'  measures  a — mh,  or  c ;  and  d*  measuring  both  h 
and  Cy  it  measures  h — nc^  or  d  by  (2) ;  hence  d*  measures  d^  which  is  absurd, 
since  no  quantity  measures  a  quantity  less  than  itself;  therefore  d  is  the 
greatest  common  measure.  Q.  £.  D.* 

30.  If  the  greatest  common  measure  of  three  quantitaes  be  required,  find 
the  greatest  common  measure  of  two  of  them,  and  then  that  of  this  measure 
and  the  remaining  quantity  wiU  be  the  greatest  conmion  measure  of  aU  three. f 

a 

31.  If  the  two  polynomials  be  the  terms  of  a  fraction,  as  r,  and  d  their 

greatest  conmion  measure,  then  we  may  put  a:=zda\  and  h^zdV ;  hence 

a     da'    a' 

r=-jT;=p,  and  consequently,  by  dividing  both  numerator  and  denominator 

of  a  fraction  by  the  greatest  common  measure  of  the  terms  of  the  fraction,  the 
resulting  fraction  wUl  be  simplified  to  its  utmost  extent,  and  thus  the  proposed 
fraction  .will  be  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms. 

*  These  letten  itand  for  the  Latin  words  qnod  erat  demoxuitniadTiiD,  ■ignifying  which 

was  to  be  demoxutrated.    Aiiother  mode  of  demonatratlxig  tbe  aame  ia  as  follows :  Let  A 

and  B  represent  the  two  given  qoanties,  D  their  greatest  oonunon  diyisor,  d  the  qootienk 

of  A  by  B,  and  E  the  remainder.    We  shall  first  prove  that  the  greatest  common  divisor 

of  A  and  B  is  the  same  as  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  B  and  B^    Represent  the  latter 

byD'. 

.     «r>  .  T»       A    Ba  ,  R       ^  A     Ba  ,  R 
A=Ba+R, .-.  5=-5-+5.  and  ^=^+^ 

A  and  B  being  divisible  by  D,  R  must  be,  because  a  whole  nomber  can  not  be  eqaal  to 
a  whole  number  plus  a  firaction.  Again,  B  and  R  being  divisible  by  IX,  A  most  be,  for  die 
sum  of  two  whole  numbers  can  not  equal  a  fraction.  Finally,  D,  a  commcni  divisor  of  B 
and  R,  can  not  be  greater  than  their  greatest  common  divisor  D' ;  and  D',  a  c .  (2 .  of  A  and 
B,  can  not  be  greater  than  their  ^ .  e .  (2 .  D ;  t.  e.,  D  can  not  be  greater  than  D^,  and  1/  can 
not  be  greiUer  &an  D. 

Or  thus :  since 

A=Ba-fR, 
the  greatest  conmion  divisor  D  of  A  and  B,  must  divide  R.    Represent  the  three  qootieDti 
by  A',  B',  andR^  then 

A'=:B'a-fR'. 
B'  and  R^  have  no  farther  oommon  factor,  for  if  they  had,  it  must  by  this  equality  divide 
A*,  then  A'  and  B'  would  have  still  a  common  factor,  and  D,  the  greatest  common  divisor 
of  A  and  B,  would  not  contain  all  the  common  factors  of  these  quantities,  which  is  oontraiy 
to  the  deihiition.  Since  B'  and  R^  which  are  the  quotiente  of  B  and  R  by  D,  can  have  no 
farther  oommon  factor,  it  follows  that  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  B  and  R  is  equal  to 
D ;  then  it  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  quantities  A  and  B. 

Ixx  pursuing  the  rule  for  finding  the  g.c,d.,vre  arrive  at  a  remainder  which  exactly  di- 
vides the  preceding  divisor,  and  which  is,  therefore,  the  g.e.d,  o(  itself  and  this  preced- 
ing divisor  -,  also  by  the  above  demonstration  of  that  divisor  and  its  dividend,  and  so  on  up 
to  the  given  quantities. 

t  For  suppose  we  have  the  three  quantities  A,  B,  C ;  let  D  be  the  greatest  common  di- 
visor of  A  and  B,  and  ly  that  of  D  and  C.  According  to  the  definition,  D  is  the  product  of 
the  common  factors  of  A  and  B,  and  jy  is  that  of  the  common  factors'  of  D  and  C ;  then  ly  is 
the  product  of  the  oommon  factors  of  the  three  quantities  A,  B,  C ;  therefore  1/  is  their 
greatest  oommon  divisor. 


•.^' 
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EXAMPLES. 

(1)  What  is  the  greatest  common  measure  of  42^^^  and  82*^*  ? 

Here  4  is  the  greatest  common  measure  of  4  and  8,  and  s^yh"^  is  that  of  the 
literal  parts ;  hence  4x^^'  b  the  greatest  common  measure  required. 

(2)  Find  the  greatest  conmion  measure  of  3 — -z* 

a:y"+y'=y'(x+y) ;  rejecting  the  factor  y* 
xXy)    a:«— y«  (x—y 
^+xy 

Hence  x-l-y  is  the  greatest  common  measure  sought,  and 

^=g±^l±(f±3')=?!=^^=  educed  faction. 

(3)  Required  the  greatest  common  measure  of  the  two  polynomials 

6a»—  6a«y+2ay»— 2y»  ....  (a) 
12a«-.15ay  +3y«  ....  (6). 

Here  6fl»—  6a«y+2ay*— 2y»=52(3a'— 3a«y-fay«— y») 

12a«— 15ay  +3y'  =3(4a«— 5ay  +y«) ; 

And  therefore,  by  suppressing  the  factors  2  and  3,  which  have  no  common 
measure,  and  which,  not  being  common  factors  of  the  two  given  quantities,  do 
not  affect  the  common  divisor,  we  have  to  find  the  greatest  common  measure 
of 

3a»— 3a«y+ay»— jr*  and  4a«— Say+y*. 
4a«— 5ay+y»)  3a'—  3a»y+  ay«—  y» 

4  

12a»— 12a»y+4ay—  iy*  (3a 

12a»— 15a«y+3gy» 

3a2y+  ay«—  4y« 
4 


I2a^y+  4ay»-16y8  (3y 
12a«y— 15ay«+  3y9 


19ay«— 19y»=19y«  (  a-y) 
Suppressing  19y",  by  note  3,  rule, 

a— y)  4a«— 5ay+y«  (4a-.y 
4a* — 4ay 

—  ay+y* 

—  ay+f- 


Hence  a — y  is  the  greatest  common  measure  of  the  polynomials  a  and  b. 

The  factor  4  is  introduced  into  the  dividend  in  this  example  to  render  it  di- 
visible by  the  drnsor.  This  can  be  done,  because  4  is  not  a  factor  of  every 
term  of  the  divisor,  and  therefore  not  a  factor  of  the  divisor.  The  quantities 
employed,  after  introducing  or  suppressing  &ctors,  are  different  from  the  given, 
but  as  they  have  the  same  greatest  common  ^visor,  and  as  the  object  is  to  find 
this,  the  circumstance  is  immaterial. 

(4)  Required  the  greatest  common  measure  of  the  terms  of  &e  fraction 
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Here  a'  is  a  simple  factor  of  the  numerator,  and  a'  is  a  factor  of  the  denomi- 
nator; hence  a'  is  the  greatest  common  measure  of  these  simple  factors,  which 
must  be  reserved  to  be  introduced  into  the  greatest  common  measure  of  the 
other  factors  of  the  terms  of  the  proposed  fraction ;  viz. : 

a*— a:*  and  a^-^-d^x  — aj? — ar*. 
a'+a'^ar— aa:"— a:»)  a<— a:*  (a— a: 

— a^ar— a«a:«+aa:«+ar* 


203x3— 2j:*=2a:«  (a^-^y?) ;  rejecting  2a* 

a'^X'^i? 
a'x — 7? 


Therefore,  restoring  a\  the  greatest  common  measure,  is  a\<ifi — ofl). 

cfi—a^i^ (flg— a«3:<)-i-a»(a«— a:«) (fi^jfi 

.^a«+a*z— a*a*— a»a:»""(a«+a»r— a*a:«--a=ar»)-7.a2(a2--a:a)— fl«^.aj.* 

ADDITIOITAL  EXAMPLES. 

(1)  Find  the  greatest  common  measure  of  2a'a:°,  4a:^^,  and  6a:^. 

(2)  Find  the  greatest  common  measure  of  the  two  polynomials  c^ — (fh 
+  3a6«— 36»,  and  a^-^bah+ibK 

(3)  What  is  the  greatest  common  measure  of  a:* — xt^  and  a*+2a7+3f®  ? 

(4)  Find  the  greatest  common  measure  of  a* — y*  and  x^^ — y". 

(5)  Find  the  greatest  common  measure  of  the  polynomials 

(6— c)a:»— 6(26— c)x  +6' (a) 

(6+c)a;«— 6(26+c)a:a+63x (i). 

(6)  Find  the  greatest  common  measure  of  the  polynomials 

a:*—  8a:»+21a:«— 20X+4 (a) 

2x»— 12x«+21x  —10  (6). 

(7)  y3— 5y*r— 4y2«+22'and7y«z+10y2«+32'. 

(8)  Also  of  (x*+a«x8+a*)  and  (x*+flx»— a»x— a<). 

(9)  Also  of  (7a»— 23a5+6ft«)  and  (6a»— 186a*+lla6»— 66»). 

(10)  Also  of  (5a»+10a^6+6a»6«)  and  (a»6+2a»6«+2a&3+6^). 

(11)  Also  of  (6a»  +  15a<i  —  4a»c*  —  10a«6c»)  and  (9a'6  —  27a«6c  —  6fl6c« 
+  186c»). 

(12)  Abo  of  (a^+y+a^i^+a^ft^+Z^)  and  (a«m+a«n+6^m+&^»). 

(13)  Fmd  the  g,  c,  d.  of  the  three  quantities  c^+3a^b+3ab^+b^,  a^+2ab 
+b\  and  a«— 6». 


ANSWERS. 


(l)2a*. 

(2)  a—b. 

(3)  T+y. 

(4)  x—y. 

(5)  1—6. 

(6)  x-2. 

(7)  y+:- 

(8)  3*+ax+aK 

(9)  a— 36. 

(10)  a+h. 

(11)  30"— 2c«. 

(12)  a^+b^. 

(13)  a+6. 
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Proposition. — ^A  divisor  of  a  polynomial,  which  is  indepoDdent  of  the  letter 
^f  arrangement  of  that  polynomial,  must  divide  separately  each  of  the  multi- 
pliers of  the  different  powers  of  that  letter. 

Demonstration. — ^Let  Apf^+Bjf^^+Csf^-*,  Ac.,  be  the  polynomial,  and 
X>  the  divisor.  The  quotient  must  contain  every  power  of  the  letter  of  ar- 
rangement that  the  dividend  does,  since  the  quotient,  multiplied  by  the  divisor, 
must  produce  the  dividend,  and  the  letter  of  arrangement  is  not  contained  in 
the  divisor.  The  quotient  must,  therefore,  be  of  the  form  A'2f^'\-B'x'^^ 
4-C'x»-«,  Ac.,  multiplying  which  by  the  divisor  gives  DA'x"+DB'a«^i 
-j-DC'x""-*,  &c.,  the  original  dividend,  the  multiplier  of  each  power  of  x  in 
which  is  evidently  divisible  by  D.  Q.  £.  D. 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  Find  a  common  divisor,  independent  of  the  letter  a,  of  the  two  quantities 
b  a»— ca«-}-6»a— c»a-}-6«— 26c+c»  and 

Collecting  together  in  the  first  of  these  two  quantities  the  multipliers  of  cfl  and 
0,  and  observing  that  6* — 2&c-)-(^  is  the  square  of  h — r,  we  have 

(6— c)a«+(i'— c«)a+(6— c)«, 
and  from  the  second  by  a  similar  process, 

(6— c)'a»+(6*— c*)fl»+  (6»— c»)a+  (6— c)». 
The  multipliers  of  the  different  powers  of  a  in  the  two  quantities  are,  there- 
fore, 6— c,  6«— c»,  (ft— c)«,  (6— c)',  6<— c*,  and  J'— (r».     The  only  number 
which  will  divide  them  all  is  their  common  divisor  h — c,  which  is,  therefore, 
the  answer  required. 

(2)  Find  the  greatest  common  divisor  of 

{b  —c)a«— 26  (6  --c)a+b^(b^c)  and 
(V— c»)a«—  6«(6«— c»). 
Here  the  common  divisor,  independent  of  a,  is  b — c;  suppressing  which,  we 
have  left  the  two  quantities 

fl«— .26a4-6«and 
(J  +c)(a«— 6*). 
Suppressing  the  factor  (b^c)  not  common  to  both,  we  shall  find  the  common 
divisor  of  these  last  two  quantities  to  be  a — b,  and  the  greatest  common 
divisor  of  the  two  original  quantities  is 

(b — c)  {a — b)  or  ab^-ac — b^'\-bc. 

The  eaocesB  of  the  process  for  finding  a  greatest  oommoa  divisor  depends  npon  the  fact 
that  the  quantities  being  arranged  according  to  the  powers  of  some  letter,  each  division 
leads  to  a  remainder  of  a  degree  inferior  to  the  divisor.  When  the  polynomials  contain 
many  terms  of  the  same  degree,  a  precaution  is  necessary,  witboat  which  this  redaction 
would  not  always  obtain,  which  consists  in  nniting  all  these  terms  under  a  single  multiplieV. 

Let  there  be  the  two  polynomials : 

A=a?»  -\-yafl-\-afi  — y2x-f2ya;— yS-f-yi 

I  write  them  thus ; 

A=a^»-|-(y-f-l)x«— (y«— 2y)x— ys  +y« 

B=     (y +i)aj«+(yM-y    +i)*4-y. 

The  first  term,  afl,  not  being  divisible  by  (y-f-l)^i  on  account  of  the  factor  y-f-^*  1^  know 
(Prop,  above),  that  if  a  quantity  is  arranged  like  the  preceding,  every  divisor  of  this  quanti^, 
independent  of  x,  must  divide  separately  the  multiplier  of  each  power  of  x.  From  this  it 
follows  that  y-^1  has  no  common  factor  with  B,  because,  if  it  had,  this  factor  would  be 
found  in  s^-^-y-^-l  and  in  y ;  but  it  is  evident  tiiat  y  has  no  factor  conmum  with  y^"^* 
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We  can  then  multiply  A  by  y-\-l  witboat  affecting  the  common  divifor  loaght ;  and  as 
it  would  be  neceasary  to  moltiply  again  by  y-f-li  ^^  moltiply  at  once  by  (jr-f-l)';  or 
yS-f-Sy-f"^*    ^  t^  manner  we  arrive  at  Ihe  remainder 

Before  paaaing  to  the  aeoond  diviaion,  it  ia  necesaary  to  anppreaa  in  B.  the  fiactora  com- 
mon to  ibe  maMpliera  of  the  powera  of  x.  But  die  two  parta  of  B.  are  evidently  divisiUe 
by  — y* — y^'^-S/^t  *nd  after  thia  aimplification  there  remains  a:-|-y.  We  can  then  take 
s-f-y  ^f  &  divisor,  ahd  aa  the  division  is  effected  exactly,  it  follows  Uiat  the  common  di- 
visor sought  is  rr-j-y* 

The  process  is  not  alwaya  so  easy.  To  develop  the  general  method  to  be  pturaned  in 
snch  caaes,  let  ns  consider  the  polynomials  A  and  B,  which  contain  two  letters,  x  and  y. 
Take  first  the  greateat  monomial  common  divisor  of  the  terms  of  A ;  let  a  be  this  divi8(»v 
and  A'  the  qaotient  of  A  by  a :  we  shall  have  A=aA'.  Arrange  A  according  to  the  pow- 
ers of  X,  taking  care  to  collect  all  the  terms  containing  a  same  power  of  diis  letter,  and  let 
OS  suppose,  for  example,  that  we  have 

A'=La:«+M2;-fN. 

AH  the  factors  of  A^  independent  of  x,  must  be  factors  of  the  qnantitiea  L,  M,  N,  which 
multiply  the  different  powers  of  x.  These  quantities  containing  only  the  aingle  letter  y,  it 
will  be  easy  to  find  their  greatest  common  divisor ;  let  us  name  thia  divisor  a<,  and  the 
quotient  of  A^  by  of,  A'^ ;  we  ahall  have  Af=afA^'f  and,  consequently, 

A=aa'A". 

a  win  be  the  product  of  the  monomial  factors  of  A,  c^  the  product  of  the  polynomial  fac- 
tors which  do  not  contain  x,  and  A'^  the  product  of  die  factors  which  contain  x. 

Let  us  efilect  the  same  decomposition  of  the  polynomial  B,  and  let 

B=:i3/yB''. 

Then  I  determine  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  the  monomiala  a  and  p,  as  well  as  diat 
of  the  polynomials  of  and  P^,  which  contain  only  the  letter  y ;  and  if  I  can  also  find  that 
of  the  polynomials  Af^  and  B'^  which  contain  y  and  x,  I  shall  have  three  quantities,  the 
product  of  which  will  be  tiie  greatest  common  divisor  of  A  and  B. 

But  I  say  that  we  can  find  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  the  quantities  A'^  and  B'^  in 
subjecting  them  to  the  same  calculus  as  the  preceding  examples.  It  is  clear,  indeed,  that, 
these  quantities  having  no  longer  either  monomial  factors  or  polynomial  independent  of  x, 
it  will  be  proper  to  multiply  the  partial  dividends  of  the  first  division  by  tiie  polynomial 
which  is  placed  before  the  highest  power  of  a;  in  the  divisor,  and  that  we  shall  thus  arrive 
at  a  remainder  of  a  degree  leas  in  x  than  the  divisor.  It  will  be  easy  to  take  from  this  re- 
mainder all  the  monomial  factora  which  it  contains,  as  well  as  the  polynomial  factora  inde- 
pendent of  a:,  and  then  proceed  to  a  second  division,  taking  for  a  diviaor  this  remainder  sim- 
plified. We  operate  as  in  the  first;  then  we  pass  to  the  third,  and  continuing  always  in 
this  manner,  we  are  sure  of  arriving  finally  at  a  remainder  zero,  or  independent  of  x. 

In  the  first  case  the  quantities  A"  and  B'^  have,  for  greateat  common  diviaor,  the  divisor 
of  the  last  division. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  the  finding  of  a  common  divisor,  when  the  polynomials  contain 
two  letters,  depends  upon  finding  it  when  tiiey  contain  one ;  so  the  case  where  they  con- 
tain three  depends  upon  that  where  they  contain  two,  and  ao  on,  whatever  be  the  number 
of  letters. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  case  in  which  the  common  divisor  can  not  be  found  by  the  above 
rules. 

THB  LEAST  COMMON  MULTIPLE: 
32.  We  have  already  defined  a  mvltipU  of  a  quantity  to  be  any  quantity 
that  contains  it  exactly ;  and  a  common  multiple  of  two  or  more  quantities  is  a 
quantity  that  contains  each  of  them  exactly. 

*  Let  N  be  the  dividend,  D  the  divisor,  c  the  ooefflcient  of  die  first  term  of  the  divisor. 
Multiplying  by  tiie  square  of  this  coeflSicient,  the  dividend  becomes  <flN.  The  first  tonn  of 
the  quotient  will  contain  the  first  power  of  c.  Multiplying  the  whole  divisor  by  this  term 
of  the  quotient,  every  term  of  the  product  will  contain  the  first  power  of  c,  and  the  whole 
product  may  be  represented  by  cP.  Subtracting  this  fnm  the  dividend,  the  remainder  ia 
^N — cP,  every  term  of  which  contains  c,  and,  therefore,  its  first  term  is  ready  for  division 
without  multiplying  again  by  c. 
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The  Uast  common  muUipUi  of  two  or  more  quantities,  is,  therefore,  the  least 
quantity  that  contains  each  of  them  exactly. 

N.6.  The  least  common  multiple  must,  from  its  nature,  contain  all  the  factors 
in  either  of  the  quantities. 

33.  To  find  the  least  ctmmon  multiple  of  two  quantities. 

(1)  Divide  the  product  of  the  two  proposed  quantities  by  their  greatest  com- 
mon measure,  and  the  quotient  is  the  least  common  multiple  of  these  quanti- 
ties ;  or  divide  one  of  the  quantities  by  their  greatest  common  measure,  and 
multiply  the  quotient  by  the  other. 

Let  a  and  b  be  two  quantities,  d  their  greatest  common  measure,  and  m 
their  least  common  multiple ;  then  let 

a=shd,  and  b=:kd; 
and  since  d  is  the  greatest  common  measure,  k  and  k  can  have  no  common 
factor,  and  hence  their  least  common  multiple  is  ^ ;  therefore,  hkd  is  the 
least  common  multiple  of  kd  and  kd ;  hence, 

.^^     Mcd^    hdxkd     axh     ab  ^   ^   ^ 

(2)  Also,  the  least  common  multiple  is  composed  of  the  highest  powers  of  all 
the  factors  which  enter  into  the  given  quantities. 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  Find  the  least  common  multiple  of  2a*x  and  8aV. 

_,  ab     2a»rX8a*x» 

Here  m=-^= ^-^ =8a'a:'=  least  common  multiple ; 

or,  by  (2),  the  two  quantities  being  2a'r  and  2'a'2:',  2'a'a:'  is  the  I.  c.  m. ;  be- 
cause 2^  is  the  highest  power  of  2,  a'  the  highest  power  of  a,  and  2*  the 
highest  power  of  z,  in  either  of  the  given  quantities. 

(2)  Find  the  least  common  multiple  of  4x"(a:«— y»)  and  12a*(x'— y»). 
Here  d=zA3^(x — y),  and,  therefore,  we  have 

or,  m=12a:»4-12a<y— 12a:*y»— 12a:y ; 

or,  the  two  given  quantities  being  2*a:*(r4-y)(x— y)  and  2'.32*(a: — y){3^'\'Ty 

+y«),  the  l.  c.  m.  is  2*.3a:»{r-f.y)(r— y)(a:«+xy4-y»). 

(3)  Find  the  least  common  multiple  ot  3?-\-2ocy-\'%p  and  2* — ry". 
Here  (£^x-{-y,  and,  therefore,  we  get 

a  ,     2«+2jry+y«  ,^ 

^=5'^=       x+y      '^^""^> 

=:x(r4-y)  (2* — y)=  1®™^  common  multiple 
or,  the  two  given  quantities  being  (ar-f  y)'  and  x{x-\'y)  (x— y),  the  L  c,  m.  is 

(4)  What  is  the  least  common  multiple  of  x* — Sce* -{-92"— 7x4-2,  and 
r«— 62«+8x— 3? 

By  the  process  for  finding  the  greatest  conunon  measure,  we  find 

ci=ar»— 3j:«-f32— 1 

^  ^_:r*-5i:»+9^-7x+2 
...  m=— ^_3^_j^3^~  J— (x^-62«-l-8x-.3) 

=:(x— 2)  (x*— 62«-|-8z— 3) 

=:xB—2x«— 6x34-20x^—19x4-6,  the  least  common  multiple. 

F 
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(5)  Find  the  least  common  multiple  of  a*— 2a&4-6'  and  a^— 6^. 

(6)  Find  the  least  common  multiple  of  a'— &'  and  a*+hK 

(7)  Find  the  least  common  multiple  of  3^ — y'  and  x'— ^. 

(8)  Find  the  least  common  multiple  of  y^ — 3y4'7  and  y^-{-7y— 8. 

ANSWERS. 

(5)  {a^h)  (a^-6*).  (7)  (x+y)  (r»-.y»). 

(6)  (a-6)  (a'^+h^).  (8)  y3-57y+56. 

.  34.  Every  common  multiple  of  (too  quantities,  a  and  h,is  a  multiple  of  m, 
Oieir  least  common  multiple. 

For  let  m'  be  a  common  multiple  of  a  and  6,  then,  because  m'  is  greater 
than  m,  if  we  suppose  that  m'  is  not  a  multiple  of  m,  we  have,  as  in  the  an- 
nexed scheme, 

m)  m'  {h 
m'z:zkm-\-k  ...  (1)  km 

rnf — ^mrsJ!:  .  .  .  (2)  /:=  remainder. 

Now  the  remainder  k  is  always  less  than  m  the  divisor ;  hence,  since  a  and 
h  measure  m  and  m',  it  is  evident  that  a  and  h  measure  m' — Am,  or,  bj  (2),  Jc ; 
therefore,  A:  is  a  common  multiple  of  a  and  6,  and  it  has  been  proved  to  be  less 
than  m,  the  least  common  multiple,  which  is  absurd ;  hence  the  supposition 
that  m'  is  not  a  multiple  of  m  is  false,  or  m'  is  a  multiple  of  m. 

35.  To  find  the  least  common  multiple  of  three  or  more  quantities. 

Let  a,  6,  c,  d,  &c.,  be  the  proposed  quantities ; 

find  m,  the  least  conunon  multiple  of  a  and  h ; 

find  m', c  and  m ; 

find  m", d  and  m' ; 

&c.  &c. 

Then,  since  every  multiple  of  a  and  6  is  a  multiple  of  m,  their  least  common 
multiple  (34),  the  quantity  sought,  x,  is  a  multiple  of  m ;  but  x  also  is  by  hy- 
pothesis a  multiple  of  c ;  therefore,  a:  is  a  multiple  of  both  c  and  m,  and,  there- 
fore, it  is  (34)  a  multiple  of  m' ;  but  x  is  a  multiple  of  d  and  m\  and,  therefore, 
of  m" ;  hence  x  can  not  be  less  than  m",  and,  therefore,  m'^  is  the  least  com- 
mon multiple. 

EZAMPLKS. 

(1)  Find  the  least  common  multiple  of  2a',  At^h*,  and  6db^. 
Here,  taking  2a*  and  40^6^,  we  find  d=z2a*,  and,  therefore, 

ah     2a«X4a'6> 

^="5-=       2a'       =^^'^' 

Again,  taking  m,  or  4a'6',  and  6a6^,  we  find  <£=:2a&';  hence 

cm     6ai»X4a'6«  .,.  .     , 

m' =-^= r-Tj = 1 2a'o'  =  answer  requured. 

Or,  the  three  given  quantities  being  2a',  2'a'&',  and  2 .  3a&',  the  I.  c.  m.,  by 
33 .  (2),  is  2' .  3a»6». 

(2)  Find  the  least  common  multiple  of  a — x,  a' — z',  and  a'— z*. 
Taking  a — x  and  a' — 3*,  we  have  (2=a — x;  and  hence 

aft     a — x     ... 
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Again,  takiDg  a' — 2*  and  a' — a:*,  we  find  dssa — x;  hence 

TO'=--r=^^ ^^^ ^r=(«+r)(a'— ar*)=  answer  sought. 

a  a— a: 

Or,  the  three  givenquantitie8being(a—x),  (a— a:)(a+x),  and  (a— x)(a«+ar 

+j:«),  the  least  common  multiple  is  (a— a:)(a+z)(a«+ax4-a:»). 

(3)  Find  the  least  common  multiple  of  15a'&',  12a6^  and  6a'6. 

(4)  Find  the  least  common  multiple  of  6a«x«(a— x),  8r»(a«— j:*),  and  12 
(a— x)«. 

(5)  Find  the  least  common  multiple  of  r»— x«y— x^+y»,  x»— 2«y+ry«— y», 
and  X* — y*. 

(6)  Find  the  least  common  multiple  of  (a+b)\  (a«— 6*),  (a— i)«,  and  a» 

(7)  Find  the  least  common  multiple  of  45,  50,  and  75,  or  3* .  5,  2 . 5',  and 
3.6«. 


ANSWERS. 


(3)  60a»6». 

(4)  24a«x»(a— x)(a«— x8). 

(5)  x»— xy*— x<y4-y». 


(6)  (a+5)(a«— J«)«. 

(7)  3« .  2 . 5«=450. 


OF  ALGEBRAIC  FRACTIONS. 

36.  Algebraic  fractions  differ  in  no  respect  from  arithmetical  fractions,  and 
all  the  rules  for  the  latter  apply  equally  to  the  former.  We  shall,  therefore, 
merely  repeat  the  rules,  adding  a  few  examples  of  the  application  of  each.  It 
may  be  proper  to  remind  the  reader  that  all  operations  witii  regard  to  frac- 
tions are  founded  upon  the  three  following  principles : 

1.  In  order  to  mtdtiply  a  fraction  by  any  number ,  we  must  multiply  the 
numerator^  or  divide  the  denominator  of  the  fraction  by  that  number. 

2.  In  order  to  divide  a  fraction  by  any  number  ^  we  must  divide  the  numera- 
tor^ or  multiply  the  denominator  of  the  fraction  by  that  number. 

3.  The  value  of  a  fraction  is  not  changed,  if  we  multiply  or  divide  both  the 
numerator  and  denominator  by  the  same  number. — See  (17,  Note). 

REDUCTION  OF  FRACTIONS. 
I.  To  reduce  a  fraction  to  its  lowest  terms. 

37.  Rule. — Divide  both  numerator  and  denominator  by  their  greatest  com- 
mon measure,  and  the  result  wiU  be  the  fraction  in  its  lowest  terms. 

When  the  numerator  and  denominator  are,  one  or  both  of  them,  monomials, 
thoir  greatest  conmion  factor  is  immediately  detected  by  inspection ;  thus, 


So,  also. 


a'6c      a*6  X  c       c 
r"it5="irrm=n  ^  it*  lowest  terms. 

« 
as*         xXax        ax 


in  its  lowest  terms. 


flx+x*     x(a-\-x)     a-\-x 

If,  however,  both  numerator  and  denominator  are  polynomials,  we  must 
bave  recourse  to  the  method  of  finding  the  greatest  common  measure  of  two 
algebraic  quantities,  developed  in  a  former  article.  Thus,  let  it  be  required  to 
reduce  the  following  fraction  to  its  lowest  terms : 
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6a»— 6a*y+ 2ay«— Sy* 
12a«— 16(iy+3y«     * 
The  greatest  common  measure  of  the  two  terms  of  this  fraction  was  foand  at 
page  37  to  be  a — y;  therefore,  dividing  both  numerator  and  denominator  by 
this  quantity,  we  obtain  as  our  result  the  fraction  in  its  lowest  terms ;  or, 

6a»+2y« 
12a— 3y  * 

In  like  manner,  taking  the  fraction "^ i "^ ,-,  the  greatest 

•*  6a*+4a'6— 9a«6»— 3a6»+26*         * 

common  measure  of  the  two  terms  is  found  to  be  2a' 4"^^^ — ^'t  ^^^t  dividing 
both  nmnerator  and  denominator  by  this  quantity,  the  reduced  fraction  is 

2a«— 2a&+  6» 

3a«—  aft— 26«' 

EXAMPLES  FOR  PRACTICE. 

2a:»— 16r— d 

(1)  Reduce  .^^ ^  to  its  lowest  terms. 

,  .  ^   .  48a:»+36x«— 15  .     , 

(2)  Reduce  243:8,^21  j»+18r-6  ^  *^  ^®^®®^  '®™*' 

20r«+z«— 1 

(3)  Reduce  ^..  .  ,  . r  to  its  lowest  terms. 

^  '  25x*+6x* — X — 1 

<^)  ^""^  12mn-15n'-4mpH.5np  *»  '«» '°^*"'*  *«™»- 

m* — 2mn 

Ans.  -r r— . 

4m — 5ii 

.     ,  ^       4a(a+3fc) 

to  Its  lowest  terms.  Ans.  _  ,/,  , — r— - 

73ifi(b'\'C) 

38.  It  frequently  happens,  however,  that  when  the  polynomials  which  form 
the  numerator  and  denominator  of  a  fraction  which  can  be  decomposed  are  not 
very  complicated,  we  are  enabled  by  a  little  practice  to  detect  the  common 
factor  and  effect  the  reduction  without  performing  the  operation  of  finding  the 
greatest  common  measure,  which  is  generally  a  tedious  process.  The  results 
to  which  we  called  the  attention  of  the  reader  at  the  end  of  algebraic  division 
(see  page  30)  wiU  be  found  particularly  useful  in  simplifications  of  this  nature. 

Thus,  for  example : 

Z3fiy+3xi/»        3xy{x+y)        3xy(x+y)     ^  xy 

^-k-^+^y^      3(x+y)«      3(x+y)(x+y)     x+y' 

a«-,5«  (g— 6)(a+5)     a+6 

«»— 2a6+6«""      (a— 6)«     ""a— 6" 

6a»+10a«J+5a6«     6a{a«+2a6+6»)     5a(a+6)»    6(a+6)  \ 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 
(9) 


(10) 


8a3+8a«6       ""      8a«(a+6)       ""8a«(a+6)""     8a 
flS— a:»  (a«+ax4-z«)(a— x)     a^-\-ax-}r3^ 


a«— 2ax+x«  (a— x)«  a— x 

ac+&(£+a(^+6c       (a+6)c+(a+5)<£      {c+d)(a+h)      cJ^d 
a/+26x+2ax+6/""(a+6)/+2x(a+6)"~(/+2x)(a+6)~/+2x' 


(11) 
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eac+l0hc+Qad+l5hd    3a(2c+3(/)+56(2c+3e^;    {3a+tib){2c+3d) 


6c»+9c(f— 2c— 32  3c(2c+3£i)— (2C+3J)        (3c— lX2c+3(/) 

3a+5h 


3c— 1 

a«6a:— 6»2:»~6x(a«— 6«a;«)^6x(a+6r)(a— 6x)'"6(a+6j:)' 


(12) 
(13) 
(14) 


2a:y+3y»+2i«+3iy  y+x 


8cr+12cy— lOc^x— 16ciy""4c— 6(Z' 

II.  To  re4uce  a  mixed  quantity  to  an  improper  fraction, 

39.  Rule. — Mtddply  ike  integral  part  hy  the  denominator  of  the  fraction, 
and  to  the  product  add  the  numerator  with  its  proper  sign ;  then  the  result 
placed  over  the  denominator  tffiU  give  the  improper  fraction  required.    Thus, 

a  a-X-b 

a«— x«     a^+j^+a*--!*       2a* 
(^)  ^+a»4-x»"        a«+x«        ~a«+z»' 

/Av     X  .    J  .  a^c- c«<;— 2c<?     a5c4-c«i+2a6rf+2cJ«+a6c— c«rf— 2cc/« 
(3)  ah+cd+ ^j^ = ^^P3 

2ahc-\'2ahd 
"^  c+2d 

Zahic-^-d) 
"^  c+2d 

6«4,c»-,a«     26c-t-&'+c«— a«     (6+c)^— a« 
^^^  ^+       26c       "~  26c  ""        26c 

40.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  when  a  fraction  has  the  sign  — ,  it  signifies 
that  the  whole  fraction  is  to  be  subtracted ;  the  negative  sign,  therefore,  as 
will  be  shown  hereafter,  applies  to  the  numerator  alone ;  when  the  numerator 
is  a  polynomial,  the  negative  sign  extends  to  all  its  terms ;  the  bar  which  sepa- 
rates the  numerator  from  the  denominator  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  vinculum,  and 
if  it  have  the  negative  sign  before  it,  when  removed,  all  the  signs  of  the  numer- 
ator must  be  changed. 

6     a-6 

(5)  1— == . 

^  '        a        a 

a8.,2o64-6»     a!«+6«— (a«— 2fl6-f  6«)       2a6 
''^^  ^"^      a«-f  6«      "■  a«4-6«  '^^+^' 

fta+c'— fl«     26c— (6«-f  c«—a«) 
^®^  ^"^        26c      ""  26c 

__c^— (6^— 26c+c«) 
~  26c 

""        26c        • 
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(9)  3f^+2xy+y*- 


x+y 
6a:«y+2y» 


x+y 


x+y 

2mn^ — 2pqn     m'^n — mpq'\-mn* — npq — (2mn' — ^pgn) 
(10)  mn—pQ^— : = , 

'  m'n — mpq — mn'^'^'pqn 

mn{m — n)  — pqim — n) 


{mn  — pq)  (m — n) 


III.  To  reverse  this  process,  or  to  reduce  an  improper  fraction  to  a  mixed 
quantity. 

Rule. — Divide  the  numerator  by  the  denominator ;  the  quotient  obtained,  or 
Jar  as  practicable,  wiU  be  the  entire  part,  and  the  remainder,  set  over  the  dt- 
nominator,  will  be  the  fractional  part.  Then  the  tioo,  joined  togeUier  with  (lie. 
proper  sign,  wiUfimn  the  mixed  quantity  required.    Thus, 

(11)  -^-^=ia+-. 

a*  4- a:*  2a^ 

(12)  -7^=<^+'+: 


a — X         '      •  a--x 
20i:»— lOx+4  4 

V     f  p+q  r-r^     p^^     . 

,     ^  m«(m*— n*)4-3m«— 3mn»  3 

(15)  — ^^ 57^-? — 5; =m«+n«+-. 

^     *  m\m^ — n')  '      ^  m 

IV.  To  reduce  fractions  to  others  equivalent,  and  having  a  common  denomi' 
Hator, 

41.  Rule. — Multiply  each  of  the  numerators,  separately,  into  aU  the  denomi- 
nators, except  its  own,  for  the  new  numercUors,  and  all  the  denominators  to- 
gether for  a  common  denominator,  j 

a         c 
Thus,  reduce  r-  and  n  to  equivalent  fractions  having  a  common  denominator. 

axd'is  the  new  numerator  of  the  first, 
cxb  ia  the  new  numerator  of  the  second, 

bxd'iB  the  common  denominator ; 

ad         be 
Therefore,  the  fractions  required  are  j-r  and  t-^. 

*  The  rationale  of  the  above  examples  is  given  in  the  note  on  the  next  page. 

t  The  numerator  and  denominator  of  each  fraction  will  thos  be  multiplied  by  the  same 
nnmber,  viz.,  the  product  of  the  other  denominators,  and,  consequently,  its  valae  will  be  un- 
changed. 
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Keduce  n  j,  7»  t»  t»  ~"» to  a  common  denommator. 
0  <r  f^  h   I    n 

adfhln   chfkln   ehdhln  ghdfln  khdfhn  mhdfhl         ^v     i.     ^.  .     , 

— ,  —^ , ,  - — - — ,  — ^ — , — «  are  the  fractioDs  reanired. 

UfUn  hdfhln  bdfhln    bdfhln    hdfhln    bdffdn  ^ 

14-x  14-2*  14-r* 
Keduce     '    ,  ^I- — ,  — <I- — ,  to  a  common  denommator. 

(l+x)(l-x«)(l~x')    (l+x^)(l--x)(l~3:«)    (l+x«)(l-x)(l--3:«)    ^^ 
(1— x)(l— x«)(l— x*)'   (1— a:)(l— x«)(l— a:*)'  (1— x)(l— x«)(l— r*)' 
fractions  required. 

ADDITION  OP  yRACTIONS. 
42.  Rule. — Reduce  the  fractions  to  a  common  denominator^  add  the  numera* 
tars  together^  and  subscribe  the  common  denominator.    Thus, 
a     c     ad     be     ad-\-bc 

a     m    p     X     anqy     mbqy     pbny     xbnq 
^  *  6"^n  '  ^"^y      bnqy*bnqy*'bnqy'^bnqy 

anqy  -^- mbqy -^  pbny -{- xbnq 


"~  bnqy 

ace      adfx^     cbfx*     ebdx^ 
*^)  bi'^d^'^J^'^bSj^'^bdJ^'^bdfifi 

adfx^+bcfx*  +  bdex^ 
—  bdfjfi 

-    (l-x«)(l+x«) 
2(1+3:*) 

_J 1 1— x  1+x 

^  ^  1+x+l— x"~(l+x)(l— x)+(l+x)(l— X) 

1— x+l+r 


-.(l+x)(l-x) 
2 


"l-x»* 

SUBTRACTION  OP  FRACTIONS. 
43.  Rule. — Reduce  the  fractions  to  a  common  denominator,  subtract  the 
numercUor  or  the  sum  of  the  numerators  of  (he  fractions  to  be  subtracted,  from 
the  numerator  or  the  sum  of  the  numerators  of  the  others,  and  subscribe  the  com- 
mon denominator** 

a     c ad     be     ad — be 

^^^  6""5""65'"W~    bd     ' 

(2)   g  t  ^  _  /^  I  ^\  ^  ^^^   I  ^^^y  _P^y  _xbnq 
'   6  '  »  \q     y)      bnqy"^  bnqy      bnqy     bnqy 

anqy  -^-mbqy  — pbny — xbnq 
"2^ ^nqy  

*  The  roles  for  additbn  aixi  subtraction  of  fractions  follow  fivm  the  general  principle  that 
qaantitiei  to  be  added  or  subtracted  must  be  of  the  same  denomination. 
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a       c        t       fr      adfkA     bcfhs*      hedhx'      hdfgjfi 

adfkx^  +hcfh3^  -^hedhx    ^bdfg 
—  bdfhx* 


(4) 


(5) 


1— 2:«~1+?""(1— l'^)(l  +  a*)'"U— a:*)(l+^) 

(14,3:3)«— (1— jg)^ 

-    (l-r2)(l+a:«) 


(6) 


(7) 


1      a»— 1 


•  n  y*ai 


^B»-r-l       ^m+l —  ^m+l 


44.  Wlien  the  denominators  of  the  fractions  which  it  is  required  to  reduce 
have  a  common  multiple  less  than  their  continued  product,  the  result  win  fre- 
quently be  much  simplified  by  finding  this  least  common  multiple,  and  then 
reducing  the  fractions  to  their  least  conmion  denominator  by  multiplying  the 
numerator  and  denominator  of  each  fraction  by  the  quotient  of  the  least  com- 
mon multiple,  divided  by  the  denominator  of  that  fraction. 
Thus,  if  we  are  required  to  reduce  the  following  fractions : 

a — 3x     3a — bx     Za — bx 
~4~^       6      ■*      20^"* 

The  least  common  multiple  of  4  and  5  is  20,  the  denominator  of  the  third 
fraction ;  therefore  the  fractions,  when  reduced  to  their  least  common  denomi- 
nator, are 

5a— 153:     12a— 20x     3g— 5r     5g— 15r+12g— 20^-^3a— 5r 
20      +       20       "^     20      ~  20 

20a— 40r 
^        20 
=ra — 2x. 
So,  also,  in 

27— 9x     53:+ 2     61     2r+5     29+43:     6—373: 
^■^      4  *  ■"     6     ""12^      3       '       i2~"         12~' 

the  least  common  multiple  of  3,  4,  6  is  12,  which  wiU  be  the  least  common  de- 
nominator, and  the  above  fractions  become 

^'^     8^—^73:     103:+ 4     61      8x+20     29+43:     5—373: 
"12"^        iS  12  12^       12     "I       12  12^*' 

Or, 

123:+81— 273:— IOj— 4— 61+83:+20+29+43:— 5+373r_243:+60 

1'2  "■      12 

=2x+6. 
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MULTIPLICATION  OP  FRACTIONS. 
45.  Rule. — Multiply  aU  the  numercUor$  together  for  a  new  numeratoTj  and 
all  the  denominators  together  for  a  new  denominator.    Thus,* 
a     c      ac 

a    m    p     X    ampx 
^^U^n^q^y^bH^' 

/oY  ?±A^.iZ^^,  *d:!  ^y-g     (a+h){e^f){k+t){p^q) 
^"^f  c+d^g^h^m^n^  r+*  ""(c+i)(^— A)(ifi— «)(r+«)' 

a      h       c       d       e       abode        a 
^^)  bx^Tsfi^^^ex^^J^^hcdefx^'^Jx^' 

DIVISION  OF  FBACTIONa 

46.  Rule. — Invert  the  dvoiwr  and  proceed  as  in  MultipUeaiUm.f 
a     c    a    d    ad  e    ad    acd    a 

/ox  !t±l  ;g-/     a+h^g-h     {a+h){g-^h) 
^^'  c+d'^g^h'-e+d^  e^f''{c+d){e^fy 
i1^  l±^ .  l-z*     l+:e»     l+2»     {l+2^y 

^•^^    1—2*  •   l+X*""!— 2*^1— 2«""(l-.2«)»' 

x«— 6*       ^  2^+hx         r*— 6*  x^h 

(j^— &«)(j«+y)(r— 6) 
—     (x— &)«.x.(x+6) 

(x+6)(x-.&)(j8+&«)(a:— ft) 
"      x(x— 6)(x— 6)(x+6) 


X 


47.  JtfuceUan^ottf  Examples  in  the  operations  performecrin  Algehraie  Fra/t^ 
thns, 

3a     5f     x^^i2aey+35hfy^Qhex 
^^)  46'*"8«""7y""  56% 

2g      5<y  ^  deg     16abc+  Ibcdf-^Adeg 

a       c  </        a — cx4-<^+* 


*  To  multiply  a  qaantity  by  the  fivetioo  i  for  initance,  is  to  take  it  aa  many  times  aa  ia 
eacpfeaaed  by  this  multiplier,  that  ia,  two  thirds  of  a  time,  or  to  take  two  tiiirds  of  it^ 
which  ia  done  by  diTiding  it  by  3,  and  mnltiplyiDg  by  9.  If  the  multiplicand  be  a  fraction, 
tfaia  ia  done,  as  haa  been  before  shown  (17,  Note),  by  multiplying  its  immerator  by  S,  and 
ita  denominatar  by  3,  which  aoooida  with  the  role  above  giTen. 

t  Thia  role  dependa  vpon  the  principle  that  the  dirisor,  multiplied  by  the  quotient^  mnat 
pvodace  the  dindend. 

D 
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(6)  c+2a6-3ac iTZZbT^^ ^Zlhi ' 

a-X-h     a— 6 

(7)  -f 2-=6. 

13g— 56     7a— 26     3a     89a— 556 
<®)        4  ~ir"""  6  =      60       • 

3a— 46     2a— 6— c     15a— 4(;     85a— 206 
^^f  ~7  3        +      12      -      84       • 

n\  ^     g— 3^     a»— 6«— a6     ac<£— 46«+a« 
^^")  6+"""^3"+       635       ""         bed 

a»  a5         _6 a»+a6«+6» 

t^^)  (a+6)»"~(a+6)«+a+6"~    (a+6)»    ' 

3  3  1 1— a:  l+J^+J* 

^^'  4(1— a:)«+8(l— x)+8(l+z)'"4(l+a«)~"l— X— x^+a:** 

a«+6«     g— 6  a«+6« 

t^^)  a«-6»^a+6-"a«+2a6+6«" 

ja— 9X+20     X8-.13X+42     a*— llr+28  ^ 
t^*)      2«— 6x     ^      a*— 5x      ""  x« 

^    '  x«+2x+l^x«+7x+12""x+3' 

a    c 
,,-,  6+5     (ad+bc)fh 
^    '  *.g~{'h+fg)bd' 


:+ 


(17)     Z h_^^' 

a^^h     a-|-6 

a+x     a — X 
g— x^a+x^a«+x«^ 
^    ^  a+^     g — ^       2ax 
a — x""a4-^ 
n— 1 

^     n+l 

a8_flS^^fla«_a4  a<— X* 

'    '  a»— a*x+a'x»— a«x»+ax*— x*"'a«— x« 

a«+x« 


'a*+a«x«+x*' 


Theie  examples  admit  of  the  application  of  the  formnlaf  at  the  top  of  page  30 
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ON  THE  FORMATION  OF  POWERS,  AND  THE  EXTRACTION 
OF  ROOTS  OF  ALGEBRAIC  QUANTITIES. 

48.  We  begin  by  considering  the  case  of  monomials,  and,  in  order  to  sim- 
plify the  subject  as  mnch  as  possible,  we  shall  first  treat  of  the  formation  of  the 
square  and  the  extraction  of  the  square  root  only,  and  then  proceed  to  gener- 
alize our  reasonings  in  such  a  manner  as  to  embrace  powers  and  roots  of  any 
degree  whatsoever. 

Definition. — The  square  root  of  any  expression  is  that  quantity  which, 
when  multiplied  by  itself,  will  produce  the  proposed  expression.  Thus,  the 
square  root  of  a'  is  a,  because  a,  when  multiplied  by  itself,  produces  a^ ;  the 
square  root  of  (a-|-6)*  is  a-f-^t  because  a-|-6,  when  multiplied  by  itself,  pro- 
duces (a-f-6)' ;  in  like  manner,  8  is  the  square  root  of  64, 12  of  144,  and  so  on. 
The  process  of  finding  the  square  root  of  any  quantity  is  called  the  extraction 
of  ike  square  root. 

The  extraction  of  the  square  root  is  indicated  by  prefixing  the  symbol  V  to 
the  quantity  whose  root  is  required.  Thus,  \/a*  signifies  that  the  square  .oot 
of  o^  is  to  be  extracted ;  -/<*'+ 2a J-4-6'»  or  V(a'+2a64-i«),  signifies  that  the 
square  root  of  a'-{-2a54*^  i^  ^  ^^  extracted,  &c. 

In  order  to  discover  the  method  which  we  must  pursue  to  extract  the  square 
root  of  a  monomial,  let  us  consider  in  what  manner  we  form  its  square.  Ac- 
cording to  the  rule  for  the  multiplication  of  monomials, 

(5a«6'c)«=5a»63c  x  5a«6»c=26a*5«cn 

So, 

And, 

(Ax«»y»2»»  — )«= Ajf^y^z^  -  -  -  X  Az"y'2^  -  - -= A«z«"y2i.22h . . . . 

i.  e.,  we  add  Uie  exponent  of  each  letter  of  the  given  monomial  to  itself. 

49.  Hence  it  appears  that,  in  order  to  square  a  monomial,  we  must  square 
its  coefficient  and  multiply  the  exponents  of  each  of  the  different  letters  by  2. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  derive  the  square  root  of  a  monomial  from  its  square, 
we  must, 

I.  Extract  ike  square  root  of  its  coefficient  according  to  the  rules  of  Arith^ 
fnetic, 

II.  Divide  eack  of  ike  exponents  by  2. 
Thus,  we  shall  have 

V64a6i*=:€a»6«. 
This  is  manifestly  the  true  result,  for 

(8a9&»)*=:8a»&«  X  8a«6«=64a«6*. 
Similarly, 

Here,  also, 
Again, 


V625a26»c«=26a6^c». 
(25a6^c8)«=:25a6V  X  25a6V=:625a«J«c«. 

5a»c« 


Also, 


V26a«p-^V(i-M=5a'i?-»c«i-i«=-5^. 


V81a"°a^"2/*'2'P^=9a'»a*«y»2P~i. 
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Also, 


If  the  given  quantity  be  a  fraction,  extract  the  square  root  of  its  numerator 
and  denominator  separately.  This  rule  follows  from  that  for  multiplicatioa 
effractions.    Thus, 


49a^     7a«5» 


U9a*lfi 


16c»<i*""4ci«' 


Also, 


Also, 


F- 

•v< 


6o«»i'»     ewhf- 


etaVt*  ~  8afc« ' 


4, 


cfib^^d^  a^h^ 


Also, 


(a+x)«A»y"(a+x)^y 

50.  It  appears,  from  the  preceding  rule,  that  a  monofnial  can  not  he  (he  square 
of  another  monomial  unless  its  coefficient  he  a  square  number,  and  the  exponents 
of  tiie  different  Utters  all  even  numbers.  Thus,  99ab*  is  not  a  perfect  squarey 
for  98  is  not  a  square  number,  and  the  exponent  of  a  is  not  an  even  number. 
In  this  case  we  introduce  the  quantity  into  our  calculations  affected  with  the 
sign  Vf  &nd  it  is  written  under  the  form  '^9&ab*.  Expressions  of  this  nature 
are  caUed  Surds,  or  Radicals  of  the  Second  Degree.* 

51.  Such  expressions  can  frequently  be  simplified  by  the  ap|dicataoa  of  the 
following  principle :  The  square  root  of  the  product  of  two  or  more  factors  is 
equal  to  the  product  of  the  square  roots  of  these  factors.  Or,  in  algebraic  lan- 
guage,    _        _        _       — 

Vabcd =  V«X  VhX  V^X  Vd 

In  order  to  demonstrate  this  principle,  let  us  remark  that,  according  to  our 
definition  of  tlie  square  root  of  any  expression,  we  hare 

( Vabcd' y=:abcd . 

Again^        .        «        _  _ 

(  V«X  VbX  Vex  Vei— )'=(V«)'x(V5)«x(V^)«x(  V3)*— t 

=zabcd . 

Hence,  mnce  the  squares  of  the  quantities  Vabcd ,  and  •/<<•  Vh» 

Vt .  V^ —  are  equal,  the  quantities  themselves  must  be  equal. 

This  being  established,  the  expression  given  above,  V98a6*,  may  be  put 
under  the  form  V496*x2a=  ^496*  X  V2a,  but  V496«  is  by  (Art  49)=76« ; 
hence 

V986«a=:  V496*  X  V2a  =7&»  -^/Sa. 
Similarly, 

V45a»iW=  V9a'^c«X56rf=  V9a*^fX  V^W 

r=3a6c  Vhbd. 

*  From  the  Latin  9uriM».  They  are  sometimes  called  inoommensnrable,  having  no  com- 
mon  measure  witii  unity.  They  are  also  called  irrational,  because  their  ratio  with  unity 
can  not  be  expressed  in  numbers.  Fractions  have  both  a  common  measure  and  ratio  wi^ 
unity.  Thus  the  firaction  f  has  i  ibr  a  common  measure  with  unity,  and  its  ratio  with  uni- 
ty is  I.  t  This  foOovri  from  (10,  VLL,  note). 
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So,  also, 

V864fl«6*c»'=  Vl44a«6^^ox66c=  Vl44fl«6^c^«X  V65c 

=:12ai»c»-/66c. 
Also, 

-/24a«6=2aV66. 
Also, 


Also, 

2  V8a«»+i5=4a"  -/SoF. 
Ako,  

3  V76p»^=15p*9*  V^- 
Also,  

V    12a«6    ""     2a      V  36 ""      a      VT' 

In  general,  therefore,  in  order  to  simplify  a  monomial  radical  of  the  second 
degree,  separate  those  factors  which  are  perfect  squares^  extract  their  root  (Art. 
49),  pUice  the  product  of  all  these  roots  before  the  radical  sign^  and  place  all 
those  factors  which  are  not  perfect  squares  under  the  radical  sign. 

In  the  expressions,  76' '/2a,  Zahcy/bbd,  12ab*c^ '^  Gbc,  &c.,  the  quantities 
7b^,  3a6c,  12a&'c*,  are  called  the  coefficients  of  the  radical. 

52.  We  have  not  hitherto  considered  the  sign  with  which  the  radical  may 
be  affected.  But  since,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  in  the  solution  of  problems 
we  are  led  to  conuder  monomials  affected  with  the  sign  — ,  as  well  as  the 
sign  -|-,  it  is  necessaiy  that  we  should  know  how  to  treat  such  quantities. 
Now  the  square  of  a  monomial  being  the  product  of  the  monomial  by  itself  it 
necessarily  foDows  that,  whatever  may  be  the  sign  of  a  numomial,  its  square 
must  be  ejected  with  the  sign  -{-.  Thus,  the  square  of  -l-da*^',  or  of  -^ba^hr^t 
is+25a«M. 

Hence  we  conclude  that,  if  a  monomial  be  positive,  its  square  root  may  be 
either  positive  or  negative.  Thus,  'v/9a^=:4-3a',  or  — 3a',  for  either  of  these 
quantities,  when  multiplied  by  itself,  produces  9a* ;  we  therefore  always  affect 
the  square  root  of  a  quantity  with  the  double  sign  ±,  which  is  caDed  plus  or 
minus.    Thus,  ■•9a*=±3a«,  Vl44a«6V»=:  ±12aMc».» 

53.  If  the  monomial  be  affected  with  a  negative  sign,  the  extraction  of  its 
square  root  is  impossible,  since  we  have  just  seen  that  the  square  of  every 
quantity,  whether  positive  or  negative,  is  essentially  positive.    Thus,  V^^* 

*  Tbe  doable  eign  may  be  omitted,  being  alwayi  uidentood  before  i/.  An  important 
proposition,  not  nanally  noticed,  sbonld  be  demonstrated  here;  it  is,  that  the  <iiiantity  A  has 
no  other  sqaare  root  than  the  two,  -{-\/A  and  — i/A.  To  prove  this,  let  ns  observe  that 
the  different  sqnaiB  roots  of  A  are  the  valaes  of  a;  in  the  eqaation  a^=A,  or  what  is  the 
same. 


Instead  of  a^ — A,  we  may  write  sfi — (t/A)' ;  then,  deoomposing  Una  differonice  into  two 
factors,  we  have  __ 

a;«— A=(:&— /A)(a;-|-t/A),  _ 

Under  this  fimu  we  pereeive  that  every  value  of  x  whidi  is  not  either  -j-^/A.  or  — i/A, 
will  fail  to  render  either  of  these  two  factors  zero ;  then  it  will  not  render  the  product  afi — A 
xen> ;  therefore  the  quantity  A  has  no  other  square  root  than  Jbv^ 

The  square  root  of  a  quantity  hat,  therefore,  two  values,  ichich  are  equal  unth  contrary 
tigju,  and  it  hat  no  other  values. 
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V — 4aS  'J — 5,  are  algebraic  symbols  which  represent  operations  which  it  is 
impossible  to  execute.  Quantities  of  this  nature  are  called  imaginary  or  tm- 
possible  quantities,  and  are  symbols  of  absurdity  which  we  frequentiy  meet 
with  in  resolving  quadratic  equations. 

By  an  extension  of  our  principles,  however,  we  perform  the  same  opera- 
tions upon  quantities  of  this  nature  as  upon  ordinary  surds.  Thus,  by  (Art. 
61),  

V^^      =V9x— 1  =  V'9.  V-Ti  =3V~a. 

V— 4a'  =s  V4a«x— 1 =  ^4a«V— 1  =2a-/— 1- 

V— c^a^6=  V2x4a«x6x— 1=  V4a«X  V^^X  V— l=2a ^26 V— 1- 

54.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  consider  the  formation  of  powers  and  extraction 
of  roots  of  any  degree  in  monomial  algebraic  quantities. 

Definition. — The  cube  root  of  any  expression  is  that  quantity  which,  mul- 
tiplied twice  by  itself,  or  taken  three  times  as  a  factor,  will  produce  the  pro- 
posed expression.  The  fourth,  or  hiquadrate,  root  of  any  expression  is  that 
quantity  which,  multiplied  three  times  by  itself,  or  taken  four  times  as  a  fac- 
tor, will  produce  the  proposed  expression ;  and  in  general,  the  n^  root  of  any 
expression  is  that  quantity  which,  multiplied  (n — 1)  times  by  itself,  or  taken 
n  times  as  a  factor,  will  produce  the  proposed  expression.  Thus,  the  cube 
root  of  d^l^  is  ah,  because  ah,  multiplied  by  itself  twice,  or  taken  three  times 
as  a  factor,  produces  o^b";  for  the  same  reason,  (a-f-6)  is  the  6^  root  of 
(a-\-hy,  2  is  the  seventh  root  of  128,  and  so  on. 

55.  Let  it  be  required  to  form  the  fifth  power  of  20*5*. 

(2a»6«)»=2a»6«  X  2a»i«  X  2a»6»  X  2a»6«  X  2a»6« 
=32a»«6io. 
Where  we  perceive,  l**.  That  the  coefficient  has  been  raised  to  the  fifth 
power ;  2°.  That  the  exponent  of  each  of  the  letters  has  been  multiplied  by  5. 
In  like  manner, 

(8a«6»c)»=8a«&»c  X  8a«6»c  X  8a«6»c 

=512a«6«c». 
So,  also, 

(2a6»c»i«)»=2a6«c'i<  X  2a6«c»i*  X ton  factors 

=2»a»6*'c*'i*». 
Hence  we  deduce  the  following  general 

RULE  TO  RAISE  A  MONOMIAL  TO  ANT  POWER. 

Raise  the  numerical  coefficient  to  the  given  power,  and  multiply  the  exponents 
of  each  of  the  letters  by  the  index  of  the  power  required,* 
And  hence,  reciprocally,  we  obtain  a 

RULE  TO  EXTRACT  THE  ROOT,  OF  ANT  DEGREE,  OF  A  MONOMIAL. 

l'^.  Extract  the  root  of  the  numerical  coefficient  according  to  the  rules  of 
arithmetic* 
2°.  Divide  the  exponent  of  each  letter  by  the  index  of  the  required  root. 
Thus, 

V64a»6»?_=:4a«6<* 

Vl6a»6iV»<i*=2a«6V<i 

m    I       ■"  — ■ 

*  When  a  quantity  ii  pofitive,  all  ita  powera  are  positive ;  bnt  if  it  ia  negative,  all  its 
Ten  powera  wiU  be  positive,  and  ita  uneven  negative. 


(1 

(2 
(3 

(4 

(6 

(6 

(7 
(8 
(9 

(10 

(11 

(12 

(13 

(14 
(16 
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EXAKFLES. 

(2a6c)»=32a»&»c». 

(3a«f»V)»=27<i«f»«fi". 

(a*y»zP)»=si"«y»i;*. 

yj   — SET- 

p  p» 

(a:^)"=x«i. 

p  a     £1 

(y»)"=:y»». 


^  /32to*>i^°     2mn« 


tU;t»Pjj81q      B«itP2*» 


V        266       —        2       ' 


^/i 


266 


,  /(  3iote->(a4^)>^g+y)-'<HHH?-j)»  ?    3*g-MM-W^H^)--'(H-<?--^ 


When  the  root  to  be  extracted  is  of  an  uneven  degree,  the  ambiguous  sign 
±  should  be  underatood  before  the  root* 

66.  By  the  rule  for  extrsicting  a  root,  we  perceive  that,  in  order  that  a 
monomiflJ  maj  be  a  perfect  power  of  that  degree  whose  root  is  required,  its 
coefficient  must  be  a  perfect  power  of  that  degree,  and  the  exponent  of  each 
letter  must  be  divisible  by  the  index  of  the  root. 

When  the  monomial  whose  root  is  required  is  not  a  perfect  power  of  the  re- 
quired degree,. we  can  only  indicate  the  operation  by  placing  the  radical  sign 
V  before  the  quantity,  and  writing  within  it  the  index  of  the  root.  Thus, 
if  it  be  required  to  extract  the  cube  root  of  itflh^,  the  operation  will  be  indi- 
cated by  writing  the  expression, 

V4g»P. 
Expressions  of  this  nature  are  called  iurds,  or,  irrational  quantities,  or  reuH" 
cdtofthe  second,  third,  or  n**  degree,  according  to  the  index  of  the  root  re- 
quired. 

57.  We  can  frequently  simplify  these  quantities  by  the  application  of  the 
following  principle,  which  is  merely  an  extension  of  that  already  proved  in 
(Art  51). 


56  ALGBBBA. 

The  u^  root  of  the  product  of  any  numher  of  factors  is  equal  to  the  product 
ofihejjf^  roots  of  the  different  factors.    Or,  in  algebraic  language, 

Vabcd =  VaxVhX  V^X  V^X 

Baise  each  of  these  expreBsions  to  the  power  of  the  degree  n,  then 

(^ahcd y=:abcd 

Again, 

(VaX  VhxVcX  V3— )■=(Va)'X(V^)•X(Vc)•X(V^)•-™ 
s=a&a^ . 

Hence,  since  the  n*^  powers  of  the  quantities  \/abcd,  and  y/a.^b. ^/c • 
^d are  equal,  the  quantities  themseWes  must  be  equal. 

This  being  established,  let  us  take  the  expressbn  ^bia^lj^c*^  whose  root 
can  not  be  exactly  extracted,  since  54  is  not  a  perfect  cube,  and  the  exponents 
of  a  and  c  are  not  exactly  divisible  by  3. 

We  have, 

(1)    V54a*yc«=;V27X2Xa^XaXfe»XC 

=  V27X  Vfl'X  V^X  V2ac* 
by  the  principle  just  proved, 

=3a6  V25?. 
So,  also. 


(2)   V48a*6«c«=rVl6x3X5*XaXfc*X^Xc»_        _        _ 

=  V16X  Vfl^X  Vl^X  V^X  V3X  V«X  Vc« 
=2a6«c  V3ac«. 


(3)  Vl92a'^^«={/64x3Xf«XaX6Xc|»        _        _ 

=  V64xVa«X  VC^X  V^X  VaX  ^b 
=s2ac*  ^3ab. 

(4)  Vl92=4V3.* 


(5)  5V56a*6»=10a5V7a6«. 

(6)  ^a^Y^tm+i^jfiy-^i^m  y7. 


0/9/ 


J^V"^. 


5»g?bC^ 


m  V  m 

In  die  above  expressions,  the  quantities  3aft,  2ah%  fkufif  6cc.,  placed  before 
the  radical  sign,  are  called  the  coefficients  of  the  radical. 

58.  There  is  another  principle  which  can  frequently  be  employed  with  ad- 
vantage in  treating  these  quantities ;  this  is, 

Jlie  m<*  power  of  the  n**  power  of  any  quatUity  it  equal  to  (he  mn^  power  of 
thai  qtumtUy.    Or,  in  algebraic  language, 

*  A  good  way  of  separating  a  nnmber  into  ftcton,  aome  of  which  are  perfect  powen,  is 
to  try  perfect  pcwen  npon  it  as  diviaort,  beginning  with  powera  of  the  lowest  nomben. 
Thnsi  in  the  4tii  example,  8,  the  cube  of  2,  will  divide  192,  and  the  qaotient  ii  24 ;  again,  8 
wiU  divide  24»  and  the  original  nmnber,  192,  may  be  put  nnder  the  form  8X8X3=64X3, 
and  the  cabe  root  wUl  be  2X2X  {^3,  or  4^3.  The  cube  root  of  1080  may  be  found  by  firrt 
dividing  by  2S,  and  that  qaotient  by  3>,  or  27.    The  retnlt  ia  ^9SX33X5=2X3{/5i=6^. 


For  we  have, 


And,  in  general, 
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{a»}"=a*Xa'Xa"Xa"— -t»  m  factors ; 


And,  reciprocally, 

The  mn^  roo^  of  any  quantity  is  equal  tothewf^  root  oflhevf^  root  (f  that 
quantity.    Or,  in  algebraic  language, 


For,  let 

Baise  the  two  quantities  to  the  power  m, 

Again,  raise  both  to  the  power  n, 

ai=^; 
Extract  the  m»<*  root, 

Va=p; 
But,  by  supposition. 

Hence,  as  often  as  the  index  of  the  root  is  a  number  composed  of  two  or 
more  factors,  we  may  obtain  the  root  required  by  extracting,  in  succession, 
the  roots  whose  indices  are  the  factors  of  that  number.    Thus, 

(1)  V45=»'^  V4^, 

:=*  /  V4^  by  the  above  principle, 
r=V"2a. 

(2)  V^36a«5*=^\/36a«65 

ssz'/eab. 

(3)  y25g==*/pi5g==y  16=52. 

(4)  *J^3255»= '•2a5. 

(5)  ^l6a*±Y"'t*^=  fi/ Aa^xy^T*^. 

(6)  In  general. 

That  is  to  say.  When  the  index  of  the  radical  is  multiplied  by  a  certain 
number  n,  and  the  quantity  under  the  radical  sign  is  an  exact  n**  poufer,  we 
can,  unthout  tinging  the  value  of  the  radical,  divide  its  index  by  n,  and  ex- 
tract the  n«*  root  of  the  quantity  under  the  sign. 


^  ALQEBBX 

Thus, 


V25a*6«c«  zsi^ba^hi?, 


59.  This  last  proposition  is  the  converse  of  another  not  less  important, 
which  consists  in  this,  that  we  may  multiply  the  index  of  a  radical  by  any  num- 
ber, provided  we  raise  the  quantity  under  the  sign  to  the  power  whose  degree  is 
marked  by  that  number,  or,  in  algebraic  language, 

For,  if  the  last  rule  be  applied  to  the  second  of  these  quantities,  it  will  pro- 
duce the  first. 

60.  By  aid  of  this  last  principle,  we  can  always  reduce  two  or  more  radi- 
cals of  different  degrees  to  others  which  shall  have  the  same  index.  Let  it  be 
requu*ed,  for  example,  to  reduce  the  two  radicals  ^2a  and  ^3bc  to  others 
which  shall  be  equivalent,  and  have  the  same  index.  If  we  multiply  3,  the 
index  of  the  first,  by  5,  the  index  of  the  second,  and,  at  the  same  lame,  raise 
2a  to  the  5th  power;  if,  in  like  manner,  we  multiply  5,  the  index  of  the 
second,  by  3,  the  index  of  the  first,  and,  at  the  same  time,  raise  36c  to  the  3d 
power,  we  shall  not  change  the  value  of  the  two  radicals,  which  will  tJius 
become 


-J^36c=«^(36c)»  =  lf^276'c». 
We  shall  thus  have  the  following  general 

RULE. 

In  order  to  reduce  two  or  more  radicals  to  others  which  shall  be  equivalent 
and  have  the  sam^  index,  mtdtiply  the  index  of  each  radical  by  the  product  of 
the  indices  of  all  the  others,  and  raise  the  quantity  under  the  sign  to  the  power 
whose  degree  is  marked  by  that  product. 

Thus,  let  it  be  requured  to  reduce  -/^t  {/3&'c3,  ^/\d*e*f^  to  the  same 
index. 

Via        =»>^»'f  V(2fl)»^»        r=  ^2^^ 

^"W?       =»>«»Xy(3^g3)»X»        =-8^310^90^30 

^4<iV/»=»  ^*^  Vl45*iy6)8^==  ^A^d^e^f^. 

The  above  rule,  which  bears  a  great  analogy  to  that  given  for  the  reduction 
of  fractions  to  a  common  denominator,  is  susceptible  of  the  same  modifications. 
Let  it  be  required,  for  example,  to  reduce  the  radicals  ^o,  ^5b,  ^2c  to  the 
same  index :  since  the  least  common  multiple  of  the  numbers  4,  6,  8  is  24,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  multiply  the  index  of  the  first  by  6,  of  the  second  by  4, 
and  of  the  third  by  3,  raising  the  quantities  under  the  radical  in  each  case  to 
the  powers  of  6,  4,  3,  respectively, 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  Reduce  ^a*^,  y/b\  and  ^c^  to  the  same  index. 

(2)  Reduce  V^*  V^*  ^'^^  V^  ^  ^®  same  index. 

(3)  Reduce  V^f  ^^*f  V^*  ^^^  V^  to  the  same  index. 
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(4)  Redace  w— ,  Xf-r^  and  W-  to  the  same  index. 

(5)  Reduce  ^^33*  ^(x+yY'  ^^  V z»  ^  ^®  ®^®  *"^®*' 

ANSWERS. 

(1)  »ya*-,  V^»  and  ^d^. 

(2)  ""-f^"??;  ""^1=^,  and  T'c™^. 

(3)  «^^1^,  •^y^T^,  ^^y^"?;^,  and  »^y^"S^. 

/Cv       /Dp*  /mw 


(5)  V(S=j)5'  V  (J+^'  "^  V?- 


61.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  execute  upon  radicals  the  fundamental  opera* 
tions  of  arithmetic. 

ADDITION  AND  8UBTBACTI0N  OP  ILADICA^. 

Definition. — Radicals  are  said  to  be  similar  when  they  have  the  same  in- 
dex, and  when,  also,  the  quantity  under  the  radical  sign  is  the  same  in  each ; 
thus,  3Va,  12ac'^a,  156  Va,  are  similar  radicals,  as  are,  also,  ia^h^mn^, 
bl^mn^j^y  25d^mn^p^,  dec. 

This  being  premised,  in  order  to  add  or  subtract  two  similar  radicals  we 
have  the  following 

RULE. 

Add  or  tubtract  (heir  coefficients^  and  place  the  sum  or  difference  as  a  coeffi' 
dent  before  the  common  radical.    For  example, 

(1)  3y'S+2^r=6</6. 

(2)  3y7->2<y6s=y&.  

(3)  3pq^mn+4lS/mn=s{2pg+Al)l^mn.* 

(4 )  9cd  V a — ^cd  V  a  =6c<i  V  a. 

If  the  radicals  are  not  similar,  we  can  only  indicate  the  addition  or  subtrac- 
tion by  interposing  the  signs  4-  or  — . 

It  frequently  happens  that  two  radicals,  which  do  not  at  first  appear  similar, 
may  become  so  by  simplification ;  thus, 

(5)  V48a6«4-6V76a=  V3X36xaX^4-&V3x25xa 

=:Ab^/^a+5b^/3a 
^Qb^/Sa, 

(6)  2V45— 3'/5=2V5x9— 3V5 

=3V5. 

(7)  y 8a»6+ 16a*—  ^ ^>*+ 2a6»= y 8a»(&+ 2g) — ^^64- 2a) 

=(2a— 6)^2a+6. 

*  When  two  prodacti,  oontistii^  each  of  several  facton,  have  any  conunon  facton,  the 
other  facton  may  be  regarded  aa  the  ooeffldenti  of  theae,  since  they  ihow  how  many  times 
the  common  iactora  are  repeated,  and  the  addition  may  be  perfonned  by  adding  the  ooeffl- 
cienta,  and  annexing  the  common  facton  to  the  ram ;  thus,  <»bed-\-mneds={ttb'^-mn)cd,  and 
5a^x-|-4c^v/^c=(5a-f-4c)6|/2i  on  the  fame  principle  aa  60+40=180. 
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(8)  3^4a»+2y2a=3y27+2V2a 

=5y2a. 

(9)  V8+y50--j/18==4V2. 

(10)  byab^+c'i^ad'^d^ad"'=(b^+<*-~d^)^a. 

(11)  2  V}+  V60-^  V15+  V{=f|  V15.* 

(12)  4aya»6*+6^8a«6— -yi26a»i*=:a«6^6. 

(13)  V(3a^4-6a6c4-3fc»c)=:(g+6)  V3c. 

(14)  V46c»—  -1/80?+  V6aV=(a— c)  -/5c. 

MULTIPLICATION  AND  DIVISION  OF  BADICALS. 
62.  In  the  first  place,  with  regard  to  radicala  which  have  the  same  index, 
let  it  be  required  to  multiply  or  divide  \/a  by  V^t  then  we  shall  have 

VaX  VJ=  Vab,  and  Va-r  V*=\/f. 

For,  if  we  raise  V^X  V^t  ^^^  ^ab,  each  to  the  n^  power,  we  obtain  the 
same  result,  ab ;  hence  these  two  expressions  arerequaL  The  same  principle 
is  demonstrated  in  (57). 

*  Va  la  a 

In  like  manner,  — =  and  y  t-,  when  raised  to  tihe  n^  power,  |^ye  t  ;  hence 

the  two  expressions  are  equal.    We  shall  thus  have  the  foflowing 

RULE. 

In  order  to  multiply  or  divide  two  radicals  tohick  have  (he  tame  index^  muZ- 
tiply  or  divide  the  quantities  under  the  sign  by  each  other^  and  affect  the  result 
wiih  the  common  radical  sign*  If  there  be  any  coefficients,  we  commence  by 
multiplying  or  dividing  them  separately.  The  latter  part  of  this  rule  depends 
upon  the  principles  set  forth  and  alluded  to  in  17,  note ;  the  coefficients,  or  ra- 
tional parts,  and  the  radical  parts  being  regarded  as  factors  composing  a  product. 

_     6a«(a«+6«) 

"""   yld 


(2)  3a  V8a»  X  25  V4a^=6a6  V32a^c 

_  =12a«6{/2c.     

(3)  2aVhcX^b^/abcXaV^^^(^b^/2M^<^ 

=6a»6»cV2. 

^^^Salb 
'  2bVc     26V c* 

25a«6  VW^^25a«ft   1^ 
bah^-^mn^      5abl^\mn* 
5a 


*  The  numerator  and  deaominator  of  each  of  the  two  fractions  in  thia  example  are  mdd- 
plied  by  its  denominator.  The  denominator  becomes  thus  a  perfect  iqnare,  and  may  be  set 
outside  the  radical  sign. 
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(6)    V--*'+^ 


(7)  (a+ftV-l)X(a-6V-l)=^+6». 

(8)  -^axVfcX  Vc=Vaftc. 

(9)  flVa:xftVyXcV2=a^V«yx. 

(10)  4X2V3X  V72=&-/6. 

(11)  e'^ay,d'>Ja's=i<ud» 

(12)  5V8X3V5=30-/10. 

(13)  yi8X  5^4=10^9. 

(14)  i  V6  X  A  V?f=TV  V6.  

-    (16)  2  Va''  X  3  Vo^  X  4  ^6«=24  Va*"^ W. 

(17)  (-/-16+V— 12— V— 21)-^'/— 3=2+'/5— ^. 
If  the  radicals  hare  not  the  same  index,  we  must  redace  them  to  others 
haying  the  same  index,  and  then  operate  upon  them  as  above ;  thus, 

(1)  3a  yS  X  56  V2?=3a  yS*  X  hh\f^ 


(2)   V6aftc»X  V2a«6c«=Vl?5aWx  V4a*6V 

=  V600a»6»c» 


=ac*V500a6*c. 
(3)  m^a X^hxn S/cs^mn V a^h^t^. 
a   Ic    X   Iz     ax  /c^z* 

(5)  f^m'xyVow^^'^m*'^''- 

(7)  V«  X  y *  X  V«="Ta'»6"'c™'- 

(8)  AVa»xB^6"xCVc=ABC'V«"ft'*"^«^- 

(10)  cVo*— «^-r-V«+*=C'C(«— ^'l**— *•). 

(11)  Vi?=r»-r(a-2)=.^^. 

FORMATION  OF  POWSBS  AND  EXTBACTION  OF  BOOTS  OF  BADlCALa 
63.  Let  it  be  required  to  raise  ^ato  the  nth  power;  then, 

( Va)"=  Vox  V^X  ^a to  n  fiictors, 

=  V^"*  according  to  the  rule  for  multiplication  just  established. 

Hence  we  have  the  following 


62  ALGEBBA. 

RULE. 

In  order  to  raise  a  radical  quantity  to  any  given  power ^  raise  the  qu^zn,tity 
under  the  sign  to  that  power ^  and  plcLce  over  the  result  the  radical  sign  triih  its 
original  index.  If  there  be  any  coefficient^  we  must  raise  t/ie  coefficient  se^pa- 
rately  to  the  required  power.    Thus, 

(1)  ( V4a»)»=  VT6a« 
=2a  Vo*- 


(2)  (3V2a)»=3»V32(i* 


=243<^32a» 

=486aV4a^- 
When  the  index  of  the  radical  is  a  multiple  of  the  exponent  of  the  poller 
which  we  wish  to  fonn,  the  operation  may  be  simplified. 
Let  it  be  required,  for  example,  to  square  ^/2a ;  we  have  seen  (Art.  58)  that 

y^a^^yj  \/2a  ;  but  in  order  to  square  this  quantity,  it  is  sufficient  to  sup- 
press the  first  radical  sign ;  hence,  ( V2a)*=  '^2a,     Again,  let  it  be  required 

to  raise  ^^ahc  to  the  5th  power;  now,  ^ahcssyj  '^ahc;  but  in  order  to  raise 
this  quantity  to  the  5th  power,  it  is  sufficient  to  suppress  the  first  radical  sign  ; 
hence,  {^^ahc^ss  -^abc,  and,  in  general, 

that  is  to  say. 

If  the  index  of  the  radical  he  divisible  by  the  index  of  the  required  power,  we 
may  divide  the  index  of  the  radical  by  the  index  of  the  power,  and  leave  the 
quantity  under  the  sign  unchanged.* 

64.  With  regard  to  the  extraction  of  roots,  either  by  virtue  of  the  principle 
established  in  (Art.  59),  or  by  reversing  the  last  rule,  we  shall  manifestly  have 
the  following 

RULE. 

In  order  to  extract  any  root  of  a  radical  quantity,  multiply  the  index  of  the 
radical  by  the  index  ofOie  root  required,  and  leave  the  quantity  under  the  sign 
unchanged.  If  there  be  a  coefficient,  we  must  extract  its  root  separately. 
Thus, 

^^^  \Js(^\/^=z2c^lfib. 

If  the  quantity  under  the  sign  be  a  perfect  power  of  the  same  degree  as  the 
root  required,  we  may  simpfify.    Thus, 


•  It  may  be  well  to  note  here  that  the  even  power  of  a  radical  of  the  lecond  degree  is 
rational,  and  the  uneven  power  irrational,  the  latter  being  fonned  by  the  mnltiplication  of 
the  proposed  radical  by  a  rational  quantity. 
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63 


<')  \lv^=\f 


that  is,  we  may  extract  the  root  of  the  quantity  under  the  radical  sign* 


(1 

(2 
(3 
(4 
(5 
(6 

(7 
(8 


(9 

(10 

(11 
(12 

(13 
(14 
(16 


(16 

(17 
(18 


MISCELLANEOUS  EXAMPLES. 

V24+  V64—  V6=4  V6. 

VT2+2  -•27+3  V75+9  -/48=59  V3. 

Vsi— 2  V24+  'v/28+2  V63=8  -/T—  V3. 

Vl8a*P+  V^0a»P=(3a95+5a6)  V2a5. 

V2**a"6»c—  V4x5^a*6«c6+  VO<6^a5«c  

= (8a>& — 5a&*c + 66)  V  4a6c. 


y64a"^6»— y  16a'"6»+  y2a*»+«+  y  2c«a- 

s=(3a«6 |-a"'+'+c)V2a-. 


a 


^3  X  2»c»/*     y  2»^" 
+ 


ir3''c'd*p 


\d'^3cd\y 


8a*      16a»\      2ax 


V4a«y+8a6y+46«y=2(a+6)  y/y. 
^4a65«_20a»J»+25a6*=(2a«— 56)  Va6«. 


3x2Vrf« 
TV"' 


V«'a:— 2£w:*+a:»     a— a: 


\/r. 


••a»+2aj:+a:«        a+a: 

a~-h  yM  ^  ac 

<»+**  -/a'— 2a6+6«""«+^* 

a+6    /a — 6       /a -4-6 
535"VS4:6='V5II5' 

V2X^XV3=^. 


V4X  '^3X  V6=  ^3981312 


fess;^ 


6»c» 


•  It  U  maaifeit  Uta^  in  general,  Vi/a=  V  v^a ;  for.  by  (Art.  58),  each  of  these  expraa. 
liona  ia  s^^/o. 


64  ALGBBEA. 


65.  Let  U8  DOW  inquire  with  what  sign  a  monomial  root  is  to  be  affected. 

We  have  seen  (Art.  52)  that,  whatever  may  be  the  sign  of  a  monomial, 
its  square  is  always  positive ;  and  it  is  evident  that,  in  like  manner,  eveiy  cvem 
power  must  be  positive,  whatever  may  be  the  sign  of  the  original  monomiiU, 
and  that  every  uneven  power  will  be  affected  with  the  same  sign  as  (lie  origmaJ 
monomial. 

Thus,  — a,  when  raised  to  different  powers  in  succession  will  g^ve 
—a,  +a«,  —a',  +a*,  — a»,  +«•,  — a%  to. 
And  -^CLjUi  like  manner,  will  give 

+a,  +fl«,  +a»,  +a\  +a»,  +a«,  +a^  &c. 
In  jfact,  every  even  power  2n  may  be  considered  as  the  square  of  the  n^  power* 
or  a*°=(a'')^  and  must,  therefore,  be  positive;  and,  in  like  manner,  eveiy 
power  of  an  uneven  degree  (2n-f- 1)  may  be  considered  as  the  product  of  tfao 
2n^  power  by  the  original  monomial,  and  must,  therefore,  have  the  same  sign 
with  the  monomial. 

Hence  it  appears, 

I.  Tkat  every  root  of  an  uneven  degree  of  a  monomial  quantity  must  he 
affected  toith  the  same  sign  as  the  quantity  itself.    Thus, 

V+8a»=2<z;  V— 8a»=— 2a;  V— 32a'o6»=— 2a«ft.  ' 

II.  That  every  root  of  an  even  degree  of  a  positive  numomial  may  he  affected 
with  the  sign  -^^  or  the  sign  — ,  indifferently.    Thus, 

III.  That  every  root  of  an  even  degree  of  a  negative  monomial  is  an  impos- 
sible root ;  for  no  quantity  can  be  found  which,  when  raised  to  an  even  power, 
can  give  a  negative  result.  Thus,  V  —^i  V  — c, ...  are  symbols  of  opera- 
tions which  can  not  be  performed,  and  are  called  impossihlct  or  imaginary, 
quantities,  as  V — a,  V — ^f  i^  (Art.  53). 

66.  The  different  rules  which  have  been  established  for  the  calculation  of 
radicals  are  exact  so  long  as  we  treat  of  absolute  numbers ;  but  are  subject  to 
some  modifications  when  we  consider  expressions  or  symbols  which  are 
purely  algebraical,  such  as  the  imaginary  expressions  just  mentioned. 

Let  it  be  requu^,  for  example,  to  determine  the  product  of  V — ^  ^ 
V — a;  by  the  rule  given  in  (Art  62), 


But  V+^*^=:^^  BO  that  there  is  apparently  a  doubt  as  to  the  sign  with 
which  a  ought  to  be  affected  in  order  to  answer  the  question.  However,  the 
true  result  is  — a ;  because,  in  general,  in  order  to  square  ^m,  it  is  sufficient 
to  suppress  the  radical  sign ;  but  V  — a  X  V  — ^  » the  same  thing  as  ( -/  — a)*, 
and,  consequently,  is  equal  to  — a. 

Next,  let  it  be  required  to  determine  the  product  of  \/ — a  by  V  — b ;  by 
the  role  (Art.  62)  • 

= J:  ^ab. 
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The  trae  result,  however,  is  —  Va&,  so  long  as  we  suppose  the  radicals 
V— a,  V— ^  to  he  each  preceded  by  the  sign  -{-  ;  for  we  have,  according 
to  (Art  53),  

Hence, 


V— 6  sV^-V— 1 


=  Vaft>£— 1 

Accordiog  to  this  principle,  we  shall  find  for  the  different  powers  of  ■/— 1 
the  following  results : 

=--V^i       

=-ix-i 
=+1. 

Since  the  four  following  powers  will  be  found  by  multiplying  -{-Wj  the 
first,  the  second,  the  third,  and  the  fourth,  we  shaD  again  find  for  the  four  new 
powers  -|-  V— If  —If  —  V-^lf  +^  »  so  that  all  the  powers  of  -/— 1  wiD 
form  a  repeating  cycle  of  four  terms,  being  successively,  V  ^1^*  ^1*  <—  V  ^^i 

+1.'  

Finally,  let  it  be  required  to  determine  the  product  of  4f — ^  by  4/ — ft» 
which,  according  to  the  rule,  would  be  ^-{-a6.  To  determine  the  true  result, 
we  must  observe  that 


And  .*• 
But, 


V-6  =V6.V-1. 


Hence, 

The  above  principles  will  enable  the  student  to  operate  upon  &ese  (pianti- 
ties  without  embarrassment. 

THEORY  OF  FRACTIONAL  AND  NBGATIVB  EXPONENTS. 
67.  This  is  the  proper  place  to  exidain  a  species  of  notation  which  is  found 
extremely  usefiil  in  algebraic  calculations. 

*  This  may  be  expressed  in  ita  mott  general  farm  thus,  if »  be  sagr  whole  mmber : 

(a|/— l)<»+i=rg«>HX-fi/^=g<H-i ,  v^ — 1 

(tfV^—l)<i+«=i»«H^X—l/— !=»—«<■+• .  i/^. 
The  fini  In  ibe  sole  odffespcmds  to  the  last  in  the  test»  Ibeeeeondia  tbe  DOCe  to  the 
in  the  text,  and  the  third  in  tbe  note  to  the  leoond  in  tiie  text 

£ 
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I.  Let  it  be  required  to  extract  the  n^  root  of  a  qoantity  such  as  a".  We 
have  seen  by  (Art  55)  that,  if  m  is  a  multiple  of  fi,  we  must  divide  m.,  the 
index  of  the  power,  by  n,  the  index  of  the  root  required.  But  if  m  is  noit 
divisible  by  n,  in  which  case  the  extraction  of  the  root  is  algebraically  impcM- 
sible,  we  may  agree  to  indicate  that  operation  by  indicating  the  division  of  the 
exponents.    We  shall  thus  have 

m 

m 

the  expression  a°  being  understood  to  signify  the  n^  root  of  a",  by  a  conven- 
tion founded  upon  the  rule  for  the  extraction  of  roots  of  monomial  quantitiefl. 
According  to  this  convention  or  definition,  we  shall  have 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  denominator  of  the  fractional  exponent  is  the 
index  of  the  radical,  and  the  numerator  the  exponent  of  the  quantity  under  the 
radical. 

II.  Let  it  be  required  to  divide  a"  by  a".  According  to  the  rule  in  (Art. 
17),  we  must  subtract  the  index  of  the  divisor  from  the  index  of  the  dividend ; 
so  that 

a" 
a" 

it  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  here  it  is  supposed  that  m  ^'  n.  But  if 
m  ^  n,  in  which  case  the  division  is  algebraically  impossible,  we  may  agree  to 
indicate  the  division  by  the  aid  of  a  negative  index  equal  to  the  excess  of  n 
over  m.  Letp  be  the  absolute  difference  of  m  and  n,  so  that  nzsm-\-p ;  we 
shall  then  have 


a"  1 

But  -^  may  abo  be  put  under  the  form  ~,  by  suppressing  the  (actor  a", 

common  to  both  terms  of  the  fraction ;  we  shall  then  have 

1 

The  expression  ar^  is  then  the  symbol  of  a  lUvbion  which  can  not  be  executed; 
and  the  true  value  of  the  expression  is  unity  divided  by  the  same  letter  a 
affected  with  the  exponent  p,  taken  positively.  According  to  this  convention, 
we  shall  have 

»     — ^  ,  u     — ^^  «^. 

Again,  by  supposing  the  exponent  of  the  numerator  to  be  larger  by  p  than 
the  exponent  of  the  denominator,  it  may  be  proved  in  a  similar  manner  that 

From  these  expressions  ft  appears  that  a  factor  may  be  transferred  finom  the 
denominator  to  the  numerator  of  a  fiaction,  or  vice  versa,  by  changing  the  sign 
of  its  exponent. 
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Write  -^  in  one  line.  Ana.  c^h^cr*dr*, 

3a"c" 

Write  — irrr  in  one  fine.  Ana.  Za^c^dr^e^. 

Write  ^Ji^^k-^  "*  ®°®  ^'*®'  ^°''  ^  ^  3-*^A«»-Pifc». 

a>i«  1 

Write  -77;  an  in  the  lower  fine.  Ana. 


Write 


-^jjj;-  all  in  the  lower  fine.  Ana.  a-^b-^c~W 

ah:;-*   . .  ^     . .  A»B« 


Write  p_q.py  with  all  poaitiTe  exponents  Ana.  gj^. 

Write   y  ,_^  with  all  poaitive  exponenta.  Ana.  -^. 

III.  B7  combining  the  laat  two  conventiona,  we  airire  ftt  a  third  notation, 
which  ia  the  negatxot  and  fractional  exponent. 

Let  it  be  required  to  extract  the  n^  root  of  -^. 

In  the  firat  |dace,  —  =a-";  hence  y  ~=  V<r-"=a~»,  aubatitating  the 

fractional  exponent  for  the  ordinary  sign  of  the  radical. 
Aa  in  woids,  a"  ia  usually  enunciated  a  to  the  power  m,  m  being  a  poeitire 

m  m 

integer ;  ao  by  analogy,  a",  cr^y  a  "  are  usually  enunciated,  a  to  the  power  a 
hy  nyatothe  power  miatu  m,  and  a  to  the  power  mintu  mhy  n. 

AJl  that  has  been  hitherto  said,  with  regard  to  fractional  and  negati? e  ex- 
ponenta muat  be  conaidered  aa  a  mere  matter  of  definition ;  in  ahort,  that  by  a 

m 

convention  among  algebraiats  a"  ia  underatood  to  mean  the  aame  tiling  aa 

1-5/1 

Va%  a~^  to  be  the  aame  aa  -^,  and  a  "  aa  " /^*    We  abaU  now  proceed  to 

prove  that  the  rulea  already  established  for  the  multipfication,  division,  forma- 
tion of  powers,  and  extraction  of  roots  of  quantities  affected  with  positive  in- 
tegral exponents,  are  appficable  without  any  modification,  when  the  exponenta 
are  fractional  or  negative.     We  shall  examine  the  dififerent  caaea  in  aucceaaion. 

66.  Multiplication.    Let  it  be  required  to  multiply  a^  by  a> ;  then  it  ia 
aaserted  that  it  will  be  sufficient  to  add  die  two  exponents,  and  that 


For,  by  our  definition, 
And, 


a*         =V?. 

a*         =  Vo* ; 
.*.  ai  X  a'=  V^X  V^ 

ssa\i  by  definition  in  (Art.  67, 1.). 
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Again,  let  it  be  required  to  multiply  a^*  bj  a* ;  then  it  is  aieerted  liuit 


For, 


=za"  hy  definition  in  (Art  67, 1.) 
Generally,  let  it  be  reqwred  to  nraltiply  a     ■  by  o^ ;  then 

a     *xa^=a     •     ^ 


For, 


2         

and  a^ss  V^' 


=s  ■ya"p-^ 


^a  ■«    by  definition. 

69.  Hence  we  hsTe  the  following  general 

EULX  FOE  BZPOinBlfTS  IH  MULTIPLICATIOIV. 

Ifi  order  to  imdiyHy  quantUies  expre$$ed  hy  iht  iame  letter,  add  the  ex- 
ponenti  nfikat  letter^  whatever  may  he  ihe  nahtre  of  (he  exponenU. 

This  18  the  same  nde  as  was  established  in  (Art.  11)  for  quantities  affected 
with  integral  and  positiTe  exponents.    According  to  this  rule,  we  shall  find 

3a-*ft'x2a""M<:"  =6a'"'^ft*<*. 

70.  Division.  Let  it  be  required  to  divide  a'  by  a*\  then  it  is  asserted 
that  it  win  be  sufficient  to  subtract  the  index  of  the  di?isor  from  the  index  of 
the  dividend,  and  that  we  shall  thus  have 

I 


«f 


=af 
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For, 

1        1        — 

a^zs  ya\  and  tr^^a^ 

=:;^  by  (Art.  62). 


=a*  by  definitkni. 


In  like  maimer,  we  can  prore  that 


a     ■ 

Generally,  let  it  be  required  to  divide  a**  by  o^ 
Then, 

2       E       5..E 


For, 

a»  =  ^/J?,  and  o^sr  ^/5, 


V5=? 


:sa  ■«    by  definition. 
71.  Hence  we  have  the  following  general 

EuuB  roE  EXPONXNTfl  IN  onnnoN. 

Jn  or<2er  to  divide  quanHties  expres9ed  hy  ffu  same  letter,  suhtraet  die  ex- 
ponent  of  Ae  divisar  from  the  exponent  of  the  dividend^  whatever  may  he  (he 
nature  of  the  exponents. 

This  is  the  same  mle  as  that  established  in  (Art.  17)  for  quantities  affected 
widi  integral  and  positive  exponents.    According  to  this  nde,  we  have 


=sa' 


a^ 


72.  Formation  of  powers. — In  order  to  raise  a  monomial  to  any  power, 
the  rale  given  in  the  case  of  positive  and  integral  exponents  was,  to  multiply 
the  index  of  the  quantity  by  the  index  of  the  power  sought.  We  have  now 
to  prove  that  this  hoUs  good^  whatever  may  be  the  natoie  of  the  eiq^ioiwiitt 
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Let  it  be  required  to  ruse  a^  to  the  4*^  power. 


Then, 


For, 


But, 


V 


(i*=  Va»,  and  (aV=(  Vo*)*- 


( V?)*=  T/^,  by  (Art.  63) 
V 


Generally,  let  it  be  required  to  raise  a°  to  the  power  jp. 
Then, 


(m\p  in 


z=a 


For, 


But, 


»      y  ««|\p 

1^=  Va"  and\a V  =(  V«")'' 


np 

The  demonstration  will  manifestly  be  precisely  the  same  if  we  suppose  one 
or  both  of  the  indices  to  be  negative. 

73.  Hence  we  have  the  following  general 

KULE  FOK  RAISIire  A  MONOMIAL  TO  ANT  F0WE&. 

MuUiply  ike  exponent  of  the  monomial  hy  the  exponent  of  the  power  required^ 
tohatever  may  he  the  nature  of  the  exponents. 

This  is  the  same  rule  as  that  established  in  (Ajt  55)  for  quantities  affected 
with  positive  integral  exponents.    According  to  this  rule,  we  have 

(a')  =:a* 
tea' 


(2a     '6^)  =2  a     ^'^"6^ 

=64a'"''6i 

74.  Extraction  of  Roots.; — ^In  order  to  extract  the  n^  root  of  any  quan- 
tity according  to  the  rule  in  (Art  55),  we  must  divide  the  exponent  of  each 
letter  by  the  index  n  of  the  root.  Let  us  examine  the  case  of  fractional  ex- 
ponents. 

Let  it  be  reqmred  to  extract  the  cube  root  of  a'. 
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Then, 

For, 

a*=  Va\  and  .-.  V«*= V  V^- 
But, 

:=a',  by  definitioii. 

GeneraDy,  let  it  be  required  to  extract  the  jp^  root  of  a". 
Then, 


For, 


a>=:a''P. 


\^:sz\ar^  and  .•.V<»"=V  V^* 


a 

p 


But, 

V^=Va".  (by  Art.  68), 

=a"P,  by  definition. 
75.  Hence  we  have  the  following 

RULE  FOR  TH£  EXTRACTION  OF  AKT  ROOT  OF  AR  ALGEBRAIC  MONOMIAL. 

Divide  the  exponent  of  the  monomial  hy  the  exponent  of  the  root  required, 
tohatever  may  he  Ae  nature  of  the  exponents.    Thus, 


:a* 


•/7 

\]^i^a-i^^ 


=a-A 


\/A^^=a**^6"^*^ 


76.  We  ahaD  close  this  discussion  by  an  operation  which  includes  the  danMm- 
Btration  of  every  possible  variety  of  the  two  preceding  rules. 

in  am 

Let  it  be  required  to  raise  a^  to  the  power  of  — - ;  we  must  prove  that 

(a»)     -ssa"^     • 
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If  we  recur  to  the  ori^  of  this  notation,  we  find  that 


.r± 


=a     ■•,  by  definition. 
77.  The  notation  above  explained  can  be  extended  to  pdynomiab,  by  in- 
cluding them  within  brackets,  in  the  same  manner  as  was  exfdained  in  die  case 
of  integral  exponents. 

Thus,  (r-|-a)^  signifies  the  same  thing  as  •/x-|-a,  or  tke  $quare  root  of 

I  1 

So,  (x+a)     '  is  equiyalent  to  ,  or  vnUy  dwided  hy  ike  square  root 

yx+a 

ofx+a. 

In  like  manner,  (x-|-a-|-&)*  will  be  the  same  as  V(^+<z-|-6)'t  or  the  fourth 

root  of  the  third  power  of  the  quantity  x-|-a-|-&,  and  (x-|-a-|-&)  ^  will  be 
unity  divided  by  the  last-mentioned  quantity.  Since  unity  is  always  under- 
stood to  be  the  exponent  when  no  other  is  expressed,  (x-|-a)^^  is  the  same  as 

— ; — 9  and  so  on.  The  same  rules  which  have  been  established  for  the  treat- 
x-f-a 

ment  of  monomials  affected  with  exponents  will  also  manifestly  *PVfy  to  poly- 
nomials under  the  same  restrictions.* 

EXAMPJUBS. 

(1)«    ixa    *=«     V^_. 

(2)  «~*6~'xaMc=aAl~*c=J^. 

ftV     c     * tfi\a^ 

*  The  calcalu  of  fractional  exponenta.  aaya  Lacraiz,  ia  one  of  ttie  moat  remaikable  ex- 
implea  of  tiie  atility  of  aigtu ,  when  they  sra  well  cfaoaen.  The  analogy  whicih  exiata  be- 
tween fractional  and  entire  exponenta  rendera  the  rnlea  to  be  IbOowed  in  the  calcolua  of 
the  latter  applicable  to  die  former,  while  particular  nilea  are  reqmaite  for  the  calcohia  of 
radicala.  The  farther  we  advance  in  algebra,  Ibe  more  we  perceive  die  ttomeroua  advan- 
tagea  wUoh  have  reanlted  to  that  adence  from  die  notation  of  exponenta,  invented  by 
Deacartea. 
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It  may  be  aaked  here  whether  the  roles  for  the  cakmliu  of  ezponenti  "pply  to  inooni' 
meiiAtinible  and  imaginary  exponents. 

With  regaiid  to  inoommensorable  exponents,  it  may  be  isid  liiaTtiiey  Imve  nor  absolntely 
ef  themselves  any  signification,  and  that  in  order  to  giye  them  one,  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
eehre  them  in  imagination,  replaced  by  Uieir  apj^ximate  oommensorable  values.  A  ibmm- 
la,  therefore,  into  which  inoommensturable  exponents  enter,  should  be  considered  as  repre- 
senting the  limit  toward  which  the  vslnes  dednced  from  it  tend  by  the  snbstitation  of 
eommensnrable  numbers  for  the  exponents,  diffstlng  flun  them  by  as  small  a  qoantity  as 
we  dioQse  to  assign ;  in  this  way  we  perceive  that  the  pmposed  expression  will  reprosent 
exactly  diis  same  limit  when  the  same  operatioas  shall  have-  been  execnted  vpon  tfa«  iiv 
oommensorable  exponeots  which  it  contains,  as  woold  be  if  they  were  oommensorable. 

ThoM,  toe  example,  m  and  n  being  inoommensorable  qoantities,  we  shall  always  have 

For,  Hmf  and  i/  reptssent  tiieir  approximate  commensorable  vaioes,  we  liaEnt 
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The  fint  memben  of  tfaii  equality  tend  towazd  tiie  eime  limit  tf  the  seooikd. 
a^Xa*  reprefeota  Che  Umit  of  the  one,  and  a^-H  (hat  of  the  other;  hence,  0^X0*^=^ 

With  regard  to  imaginary  exponenta,  there  it  neceaiaiy  here,  as  eveiy  where,  m, 
admiaaion  that  the  general  relations  of  real  qaantities,  represented  by  letters,  hold  good 
these  letters  sre  replaced  by  symbols  of  qoantities  whidi  sre  imagtnaiy. 

This  subject  will  be  better  onderstood  after  the  atodent  has  been  over  tfiat  of 
tion  of  roota  by  approximatkm. 

78.  Having  thus  diBciused  the  formation  of  powers,  and  the  extractimi 
roots  in  monomial  quantities,  we  shall  now  direct  our  attention  to  poljnoi 
and,  in  the  first  place,  let  it  be  required  to  determine  the  square  of  r-|-  a  , 
then, 

(x+a)«=(x+(i)  X  (x+a) 

z=i3fi'{-2xa'\-a*  by  rules  of  multiplication. 

By  inspection  of  this  result,  it  is  perceived  tiiat  the  square  of  a  binomial  con— 
tains  the  square  of  each  term  together  with  t¥nce  the  product  of  the  two. 

Next,  let  it  be  required  to  form  the  square  of  a  trinomial  (x-f-a-f-^)*    Lot 
us  represent,  for  a  moment,  the  two  terms,  x-f^a*  by  the  sin^e  letter  z. 
Then, 

(x+a+6)«=(z+6)« 

=z»+2z6+6» (1). 


But, 


And, 


z«=(x+a)« 
=:x«+2xa+a«. 


2zhss2h(x+a) 
z=2xh+2ah. 
Therefore,  substituting  for  z'  and  2zb  tiieir  values  in  (1),  we  find 
(x+a+6)»=x«+a«+6»+2xa+2x6+2a6. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  square  of  a  trinomial  is  composed  of  the  sum  of  the 
squares  of  all  the  terms,  together  toith  the  sum  of  twice  the  products  of  all  the 
terms  multiplied  together  two  and  two. 

We  shall  now  prove  that  this  law  of  formation  extends  to  all  polynomials, 
whatever  may  be  the  number  of  terms.  In  order  to  demonstrate  this,  let  us 
suppose  that  it  is  true  for  a  polynomial  consisting  of  n  terms,  and  then  en- 
deavor to  ascertain  whether  it  will  hold  good  for  a  polynomial  composed  of 
(n-t-1)  terms. 

Let  x-f-a+^+^H +^+^  be  a  polynomial  consisting  of  n-|-l  terms, 

and  let  us  represent  the  sum  of  the  first  n  terms  by  the  single  letter  z  ;  then 

(x+a+6+c+  — +*+0  =(2+0. 
and  ...(x+a+6+c-l |.A:+Z)»=(z+Q« 

=s2«+2zf+f»; 

or,  putting  for  z  its  value,  z^(X'\-a-\-h-\-e'\- ylc)*  -|-  2 (x-t-a-|-& 

4-cH +Ar)Z+?. 

But  the  first  part  of  this  expression,  being  the  square  of  a  polynomial  con- 
sisting of  n  terms,  is,  by  hypothesis,  composed  of  tiie  sum  of  the  squares  of 
all  the  terms,  together  with  twice  the  sum  of  the  products  of  all  the  terms 
multiplied  two  and  two ;  the  second  part  of  the  above  ekpressioo  is  equal  to 
twice  the  sum  of  the  products  of  all  the  first  n  terms  of  the  proposed  poly- 
nomial, multiplied  by  the  (n-|-l)**  term  I;  and  the  third  part  is  the  square  of 
the  (n+l)'*termZ. 
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Hence,  if  the  law  (^formation  already  enoanced  holds  good  for  a  poly- 
nomial composed  of  n  terms,  it  will  hold  good  for  a  polynomial  composed  of 
(n-|»l)  terms. 

But  we  hare  seen  above  that  it  does  hold  good  for  a  polynomial  composed 
of  three  terms ;  therefore  it  must  hold  for  a  polynomial  composed  oifour  terms, 
and  therefore  for  a  polynomial  of  five  terms,  and  so  on  in  succession.  There- 
fore the  law  is  general,  and  we  ha?e  the  following 

&ULX  FOR  THE  FORMATION  OF  THE  SQUARE  OF  A  POLTNOHIAI.. 

The  square  of  any  polynomial  is  composed  of  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  all 
the  terms,  together  with  twice  the  sum  of  the  products  qfaU  the  terms  multiplied 
together  two  and  two.    According  to  this  rule,  we  shall  have, 

(1)  (a+h+c-\-d+e)*=za^+}^+c*-\-d^+e*+2ab+2ae+2ad+2ae+2he 
+2hd+2he+^d+fice+2de. 

(2)  (a— 6— c+cf)»=a«-f.6*-f.<^+££»— 2a6— 2ac-f.2a<i-f.26c— 2W— 2c<i. 

If  any  of  the  terms  of  the  proposed  polynomial  be  affected  with  exponents 
or  coefficients,  we  must  square  these  monomials  according  to  the  rules  already 
established. 

(3)  (2a— 45«c»)»=4<i»+165V»— 16a6«c». 

(4)  (3d«— 2a5-|.4fc»)«=:9a*-f.4fl«6>+166*— 12ii*6 

+24a«6»— leafc* 
=:9a«  —  12a>b+28as63  ~  16a&>  +  I6b*,  arranging  ac- 
cording to  powers  of  a,  and  reducing. 

(6)  (5a»6— 4aJc-f-66<:»— 3a«c)»=26a*6«+16a»6«c»+366*c«-|-9a«<^ 

— 40a»6«c+60a«6V— 30«<6c 
— 48a^c»+24a»6c»— 36a«6c>. 
=25a*6*— 40a»6«c+76a«6«c»— 48a6*c» 
+ 366«c« — 30a*6c+  2Aa*b<* 
— 36d»6c»+9a<c«. 

79.  Let  us  now  pass  on  to  the  extraction  of  the  s<piare  root  of  algebraic 
quantities. 

Let  P  be  the  polynomial  whose  root  is  required,  and  let  It  represent  the 
root  which  for  the  moment  we  suppose  to  be  determined ;  let  us  also  suppose 
die  two  polynomials,  P  and  R,  to  be  arranged  according  to  the  powers  of 
some  one  of  the  letters  which  they  contain ;  a,  for  example. 

If  we  reflect  upon  the  law  just  given  of  the  formation  of  the  square  of  a 
polynomial,  it  wiU  be  seen  that  the  first  two  terms  of  the  polynomial  P,  when 
thus  axranged,  are  formed  without  reduction,  and  will  enable  us  at  once  to  de- 
termine the  first  two  terms  of  the  root  sought ;  for, 

1".  The  square  of  the  first  term  of  It  must  involve  a,  affected  with  an  ex- 
ponent greater  than  any  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  other  terms  which  compose 
the  square  of  It ;  because  this  exponent  is  double  the  highest  exponent  of  a  in 
R,  and  must  be  greater  than  the  double  of  any  lower  exponent,  or  than  the  re- 
sult produced  by  adding  it  to  one  of  the  lower  exponents,  or  by  adding  any 
two  of  them  together. 

2**.  Twice  the  product  of  the  first  term  of  It  by  the  second  must  contain  a, 
affected  with  an  exponent  greater  than  any  to  be  found  in  the  succeeding 
terms ;  for  it  will  be  the  sum  of  the  highest,  and  the  next  to  the  highest  ex- 
ponent of  a  in  R. 
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It  follows  from  thw,  that  if  P  be  a  perfect  aqnare* 

I.  The  flnt  tenn  mutt  be  a  perfect  square ;  and  llie  square  root  of 
term,  when  extracted  according  to  the  rule  for  monomials  (Ajt.  49),  is  the 
term  of  R. 

II.  The  second  term  must  be  divisible  by  twice  die  first  term  of  R  tii 
found,  and  the  quotient  wiD  be  tlie  second  term  of  R. 

Ill*  In  order  to  obtain  the  remaining  terms  of  R,  square  the  two  terms  ofEL 
already  determined^  and  subtract  the  result  from  P ;  we  thus  obtain  a  neipr 
polynomial,  P^  which  contains  twice  the  product  of  the  first  term  of  R  by  tfae 
third  term,  together  with  a  series  of  other  terms.  But  twice  the  product  of 
the  first  term  of  R  by  the  thhd  must  contain  a,  affected  with  an  exponent 
greater  than  any  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  succeeding  terms,  and  hence  dils 
double  product  must  form  the  first  term  of  P^* 

IV.  The  first  term  of  P'  must  be  divisible  by  twice  die  first  term  of  R,  and 
the  quotient  will  be  the  third  term  of  R. 

V.  In  order  to  obtain  the  remaining  terms  of  R,  square  the  three  terms  of 
the  root  already  determined,  and  subtract  die  result  from  the  original  poly- 
nomial P  ;f  we  thus  obtain  a  new  polynomial,  P",  concerning  which  we  may 
reason  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  for  P',  and  continuing  to  repeat  the 
operation  until  we  find  no  remainder,  we  shall  arrive  at  the  root  requured. 

The  above  observations  may  be  coDected  and  imbodied  in  the  following 

BULK  FOR  THK  XXTRACTION  OF  THK  SqUA&X  ROOT   OF  ALeXBRAIC   FOLT- 

irOMIALS. 

1*.  Arrange  the  polynomial  according  to  the  poioers  of  tome  one  letter. 

2°.  Extract  the  square  root  of  the  first  term  according  to  the  rule  for  fiumosis- 
als,  and  the  result  will  be  the  first  term  of  the  root  required. 

3".  Square  the  first  term  of  the  root  thus  determined^  and  subtract  it  from  the 
original  polynomial. 

4*.  Double  the  first  term  of  the  root^  and  divide  by  it  the  first  term  of  there* 
maindert  and  annex  the  result  (uMch  will  be  the  second  term  of  the  root),  with 
its  proper  sign,  to  the  divisor. 

5".  Multiply  the  whole  of  this  divisor  by  (he  second  term  of  the  root,  and  sub' 
tract  the  product  from  the  first  remainder. 

6°.  Divide  this  second  remainder  by  twice  the  sum  of  the  first  two  terms  of 
the  root  already  found,  and  annex  the  result  {whieh  wiU  be  the  third  term  of 
the  root),  with  its  proper  sign,  to  (he  divisor. 

7®.  Multiply  the  whole  of  (his  divisor  by  ffu  third  term  of  the  root,  and  sub* 
tract  the  product  from  the  second  remainder ;  continue  Oie  operation  in  diis 
manner  until  the  whole  root  is  ascertained. 

The  above  process  will  be  readily  understood  by  attending  to  the  foDowing 
exatnples : 

XXAMPUB  1. 

Extract  the  square  root  of  10z«— 10ai*->-lS8x«-f  Sai'-f  9i!*— 2z-f  1. 
Or,  arranging  according  to  the  powers  of  x, 

*  The  •qaare  of  the  second  tenn  of  &  lunally  oontaina  the  lame  exponent  of  the  letter 
of  arrangement,  bat  thia  ia  already  aubtracted  fiom  P,  and  not  left  in  P. 

t  In  practice,  thia  operation  ia  diapenaed  with  by  following  the  pracepta  5*,  T*',  in  tiie  fill- 
lowing  rale,  wldch  evidently  oome  to  the  aame  thing. 
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92« 


62?— 2a:« 


— 12a*+    10a:*  —  10a*+5a*— 2x+l 
— 12a*+      4a:* 


6a*  —  4x»+  X 


6x^  — 10a:»+6a*— 21+1 
ftr*  —  4a:»-j.  x» 


6a:*—  4a*+2a:— 11—  6ar»+4a*— 2r+l 

0. 

Haying  amoged  the  polynomial  according  to  powers  of  ar,  we  first  extract 
die  sqoare  root  of  9afi,  die  first  term ;  this  gives  Sa:*  for  the  first  term  of  the 
root  required ;  this  we  place  on  the  right  hand  of  the  polynomial,  as  in  division ; 
squaring  this  quantity,  and  subtracting  it  from  the  whole  polynomial,  we  ob- 
tain for  a  first  remainder,  —  12a:*-t~10a:*— 10a:>-|-5a:'— Sx+l ;  we  now  double 
32*,  and  place  it  as  a  divisor  on  the  left  of  diis  remainder,  and  dividing  by  it 
-^ISa:*,  the  first  term  of  the  remainder,  we  obtain  the  quotient  — 2a:*  (the 
second  term  of  the  root  sought),  which  we  annex,  with  its  proper  sign,  to  the 
double  root  6a:* ;  multiplying  the  whole  of  this  quantity,  6a:*— 2a:*,  by  —22^ 
(which  produces  twice  the  product  of  the  first  term  of  the  root  by  the  second, 
together  with  the  square  of  the  second),  and  subtracting  the  product  from  the 
first  remainder,  we  obtain  for  a  second  remainder,  6a:* — 10a:*4-5a:* — 2z-|-l. 
N^xt,  doubling  3a:* — 2a:*,  the  two  terms  of  the  root  thus  found,  and  dividing 
6a:^,  the  first  term  of  the  new  remainder,  by  6a:*,  the  first  term  of  the  double 
root,  we  obtain  x  for  a  quotient  (which  is  the  third  term  of  the  root  sought), 
and  annex  it  to  the  double  root  6a:* — 4a:*,  multiplying  the  whole  of  thb  quan- 
tity 6a:*— 4a:*-|-a:  by  x  (which  produces  twice  the  first  by  the  third,  twice  the 
second  by  the  third,  and  the  square  of  the  third),  and  subtracting  the  product' 
from  the  second  remainder,  we  obtain  a  third  remainder,  — 6a:*-|-4a:*— 2a:-t-l ; 
we  now  double  Sar* — 2i:*-t-x,  the  three  terms  of  the  root  ahready  found,  and 
dividing  —6a:*,  the  first  term  of  the  new  remainder,  by  6a:*,  the  first  term  of 
the  double  root,  we  obtain  — 1  for  the  quotient  (which  is  the  fourth  term  of 
the  root  sought),  and  annex  it  to  the  double  root  6j^ — 4a:*-|-2r ;  multiplying 
the  whole  of  this  quantity  ^a:* — 4a:*-|-2a: — 1  by  — 1,  and  subtractmg  it  fipom 
the  third  remainder,  we  find  0  for  a  new  remainder,  which  shows  that  die 
root  required  is 

3a«— 2a*+a:— 1. 
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80.  If  the  proposed  polynomial  contain  several  terms  affected  with  tlie 
power  of  the  principal  letter,  we  must  arrange  the  polynomial  in  the 
explained  in  division  (Art  20) ;  and  in  applying  the  above  process  we  aliall  be 
obliged  to  perform  several  partial  extraction*  of  the  9quare  roott  of  the  coe/L- 
dents  of  the  different  powers  of  the  principal  letter,  before  we  can  arriTe  at  the 
root  required. 

Extract  the  square  root  of 
(d»-2a64.6»)x*+2(a--6)  (c-i02:»+ {2(a-.6)(/+^)+(c-iO«{a*+2(c— li) 

Ans.  (a— 6)x"+(c— rf)x+/+5-- 

Such  examples,  however,  very  rarely  occur. 

Before  quitting  this  subject,  we  may  make  the  following  remarits : 

I.  No  binomial  can  he  a  perfect  square ;  for  the  square  of  a  monomial  is  a 
monomial,  and  the  square  of  the  most  simple  polynomial,  that  is,  a  binomia], 
consists  of  three  distinct  terms,  which  do  not  admit  of  being  reduced  vri^ 
each  other.  Thus,  such  an  expression  as  a'-f-  6*  is  not  a  square ;  it  wants  the 
term  ::b2a&  to  render  it  the  square  of  (a  ±6). 

II.  In  order  that  a  trinomial,  when  arranged  according  to  the  powers  of 
Bome  one  letter,  may  he  a  perfect  square,  the  two  extreme  terms  must  he  perfect 
squares,*  and  the  middle  term  must  he  equal  to  twice  the  product  of  the  square 
roots  of  the  extreme  terms.  When  these  conditions  are  fulfilled,  we  may  obtain 
the  square  root  of  a  trinomial  immediately,  by  the  following 

EULE. 

Extract  the  square"  roots  of  the  extreme  terms,  and  connect  the  two  terms  thuM 
found  hy  the  sign  4-f  when  the  second  term  of  the  trinomitd  is  positive,  and  by 
the  sign  — ,  when  the  second  term  of  the  trinomial  is  negative.  Thus,  the  ex- 
pression 

9a«— 48a«6'+644i*&« 
is  a  perfect  square ;  for  the  two  extreme  terms  are  perfect  squares,  and  ihe 
middle  term  is  twice  the  product  of  the  square  roots  of  the  extreme  terms; 
hence  the  square  root  of  the  trinomial  is 

-/S?—  V64a*fc*. 
Or, 

3a»— 8a6». 
An  expression  such  as  A(fi'\'l2ah — 95*  can  not  be  a  perfect  square,  although 
Aefi  and  96*,  considered  independently  of  their  signs,  are  perfect  squares,  and 
12a&s2(2a .  36) ;  for  .^96'  is  not  a  square,  since  no  quantity,  when  multi- 
plied by  itself,  can  have  the  sign  —  . 

III.  In  performing  the  operations  required  by  the  general  rule,  if  we  find 
that  the  first  term  of  one  of  the  remainders  is  not  exactly  divisible  by  twice 
the  first  term  of  the  root,  we  may  immediately  conclude  that  the  polynomial 
if  not  a  perfect  square ;  and  when  we  arrive  at  a  term  in  the  root  having  a 
power  of  the  letter  of  arrangement  of  a  degree  less  than  half  that  of  this  letter 
in  the  last  term  of  the  given  pobjmomial,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  operation 
will  not  terminate.    Tliis  is  on  the  supposition  that  the  given  polynomial  is 


*  la  order  that  say  polynomial  maybe  aperfeet  •qoare,  tlie  two  extreme  tenns  most  be 
perfect  iqures,  if  it  be  anraaged  iooordiog  to  the  powen  of  soom  letter. 
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ranged  according  to  the  decreasing  powers  of  the  letter.  If  it  be  according  to 
tlie  increasing  powers,  substitute  the  word  greater  for  *Mes8**  in  the  above 
precept. 

IV.  We  may  apply  to  the  square  roots  of  polynomials  which  are  not  per- 
fect squares  the  simplifications  already  employed  in  the  case  of  monomials 
(Art.  51).    Thus,  in  the  expression 

The  q[aantity  under  the  radical  sign  is  not  a  perfect  square,  but  it  may  be 
put  under  the  form 

Vab{a^+4ah+Ah)*, 
The  &ctor  within  brackets  is  manifestly  the  square  of  a-\-'2b;  hence 

Va'&+4a«6»+4fi6'=  ^ab{a^+4ab+Ab)* 

=  ^ab(a+2by 
=:(a+2b)Vab. 

81.  Let  us  next  proceed  to  form  the  cube  of  x-f-a* 

(x+a)»=(x+a)  X  {x+a)  X  (x+a) 

=x'^3r*a4~3^^'+^  ^7  rules  of  multiplication. 
Let  it  be  required  to  form  the  cube  of  a  trinomial  (X'{~a-{-b);  represent 
the  last  two  terms  a-f-^  by  the  single  letter  s ;  then 

(x+a+fc)»=(r+*)» 

=x»+ 3x«(a+ b) + 3x(a+  6)«+ {a+b)* 
=x»+33:*  a+3x«6+3xa«+6xa6+3x6«+a» 
+3a?  b+^ab^+H^. 

This  expression  is  composed  of  the  sum  of  the  cubes  ofaUthe  terms^  together 
with  three  times  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  each  term,  multiplied  by  the  simple 
power  of  each  of  the  others  in  siuicession^  together  with  six  times  the  product  of 
the  simple  power  of  all  the  terms. 

By  following  a  process  of  reasoning  analogous  to  that  employed  in  (Art.  78), 
we  can  prove  that  the  above  law  of  formation  wiU  hold  gcw>d  for  any  polynomial 
of  whatever  number  of  terms.     We  shall  thus  find 

(a-^-b+c+d)*    =a»+6»  +  c«+<i»+3a«6+3a«c+3a»££+3i«a  +  36»c+3W 

+3c^a+3c^b+3ifd+3d^a+Zd^b+3d'c+6abcd 

(2fl«— 4(i6+36«)3=:8a»  —  64a»i'  +  276«  —  48a»6  +  36a*fc»  +  96a<6»  +  144d«6« 

-|-54a«6*— 108a6»— 144a»i' 

=8a»— 48a*6+132a<6*— 208a»6»+198a«6<— 108ai»+276». 
In  a  similar  manner,  we  can  obtain  the  4th,  6t£,  &c.,  powers  of  any  poly- 
nomial. 
For  more  upon  this  subject,  see  a  subsequent  article  (105). 

82.  We  shall  now  explain  the  process  by  which  we  can  extract  the  cube 
root  of  any  polynomial,  a  method  analogous  to  that  employed  for  the  square 
root,  and  which  may  easily  be  generalized,  so  as  to  be  applicable  to  the  ex- 
traction of  roots  of  any  degree. 

Let  P  be  the  given  polynomial,  R  its  cube  root.  Let  these  two  poly- 
nomials be  arranged  according  to  the  powers  of  some  one  letter,  a,  for  example. 
It  follows,  from  the  law  of  formation  of  the  cube  of  a  polynomial,  that  the  cube 
of  It  contuns  two  terms,  which  are  not  susceptible  of  reduction  with  any 
others ;  these  are,  the  cube  of  the  first  term,  and  three  times  the  square  of 

F 
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the  first  term  multifdied  by  the  second  term ;  for  it  is  manifest  that  these  tiro 
terms  will  involve  a  affected  with  an  exponent  higher  than  anj  that  is  to  be 
found  in  the  succeeding  terms.     Consequently,  these  two  terms  must  ibrm 
the  first  two  terms  of  P.    Hence,  if  we  extract  the  cube  root  of  the  first  term 
of  P,  we  shall  obtain  the  first  term  of  R,  and  then,  dividing  the  second  term 
of  P  by  three  times  the  square  of  the  first  term  of  R  thus  found,  the  quotient 
will  be  the  second  term  of  R.    Having  thus  determined  the  first  two  terms  of 
R,  cube  this  binomial,  and  subtract  it  from  P.     The  remainder,  P',  being  ar- 
ranged, its  first  term  will  be  three  times  the  product  of  the  square  of  the  first 
term  of  R  by  the  third,  together  with  a  series  of  terms  involving  a,  affected 
with  a  less  exponent  thaa  that  with  which  it  is  affected  in  this  product. 
Dividing  the  first  term  of  P'  by  three  times  the  square  of  the  first  term  of  TL, 
the  quotient  will  be  the  third  term  of  R.     Forming  the  cube  of  the  trinomial 
root  thus  determined,  and  subtracting  this  cube  from  the  original  polynomial 
P,  we  obtain  a  new  polynomial,  P",  which  we  may  treat  in  the  same  manner 
as  P',  and  continue  the  operation  till  the  whole  root  is  determined.* 

EXAMPLES. 

<1)  Extract  the  cube  root  of  272:»— 135a:»+225a:— 126. 

(2)    V(8x«+48za:*+60z«r*— 8(h«2»— 902^a:«+  1082»x— 272«). 

ANSWERS. 

(1)  ar— 5.  I  (2)  2z«+4zx— 3t«. 

EXTRACTION  OF  THE  SaUAEE  ROOT  OF  NUMBERS. 

83.  Rules  are  given  in  Arithmetic  for  extracting  the  square  and  cube  roots  of 
any  proposed  number ;  we  shall  now  proceed  to  explain  the  principles  upon 
which  these  rules  are  founded. 

The  numbers 

1,  2, 3,  4,    5,    6,    7,    8,    9,    10,    100,       1000, 

when  squared,  become 

1,  4,  9,  16,  25,  36,  49,  64,  81,  100,  10000,  1000000, 

and  reciprocally,  the  numbers  in  the  first  line  are  the  square  roots  of  the  num- 
bers in  the  second. 

Upon  inspecting  these  two  lines  we  perceive  that,  among  numbers  expressed 
by  one  or  two  figures,  there  are  only  nine  which  are  the  squares  of  other 
whole  numbers ;  consequently,  the  square  root  of  all  other  numbers  consisting 
of  one  or  two  figures  must  be  a  whole  number  plus  a  fraction. 

Thus,  the  square  root  of  53,  which  lies  between  49  and  64,  is  7  plus  a  frac- 
tion.    So,  also,  the  square  root  of  91  is  9  plus  a  fraction. 

84.  It  is,  however,  very  remarkable  ^i  the  square  root  of  a  whole  number^ 
which  i«  not  a  perfect  square,  can  not  he  expressed  by  an  exact  fraction,  and  is, 

therefore,  incommensurable  with  unity* 

a 
To  prove  this,  let  -r,  a  fraction  in  its  lowest  terms,  be,  if  possible,  the  square 

a       tfl 
root  of  some  whole  number ;  then  the  square  of  t,  or  jr,  must  be  equal  to  this 

whole  number.    But  since  a  and  b  are,  by  supposition,  prime  to  each  other 

*  This  sAbject  will  be  resinned  a  few  pages  farther  on. 
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(t.  0.,  have  no  common  divisor),  a*  and  h^  are  also  prime  to  each  other;*  there- 

a* 
fore  Ti  is  an  irreducible  fraction,  and  can  not  be  equal  to  a  whole  nmnber. 

85.  The  difference  between  the  squares  of  two  consecutive  whole  numbers 
is  greater  in  proportion  as  the  numbers  themselves  are  greater ;  the  expres- 
sion for  thb  difference  can  easily  be  found. 

Let  a  and  a-|-l  be  two  consecutive  whole  numbers; 
Then, 

Hence. 

(a+l)«— a»=2a+l; 

that  is  to  say,  the  difference  of  the  squares  of  two  consecutive  whole  numbers  is 
equal  to  twice  the  less  ofQu  two  numhers  plus  unity. 

Thus,  the  difference  between  the  squares  of  348  and  347  is  equal  to 
2x347-f-l,  or695. 

*  Thii  depends  upon  the  principle  that,  if  any  prime  number,  P,  wiU  divide  the  product 
of  two  nambers,  it  must  divide  one  of  diem,  which  may  be  demonstrated  as  foUows : 

Let  A  and  B  be  the  two  nambers,  and  let  it  be  supposed  that  P  will  not  divide  A,  we 
are  to  prove  that  it  must  divide  B. 

Dividing  A  by  P,  and  denoting  the  quotient  by  Q.  and  the  remainder  by  F*,  we  have 

AB  P^B 

A=Pa-|-P' .-.  multiplying  by  B,  AB=PaB-|-P^  /.  dividing  by  P,  ^=aB-|-^. 

Since  by  hypothesis  AB  is  divisible  by  P,  P'B  must  be,  else  we  should  have  a  whole 
number,  equal  to  a  whole  number  plus  a  fraction,  whidi  is  impossible.  Proceed  now  wiUi 
P  and  P'  after  the  method  for  finding  a  common  divisor,  and  let  P'^  P^^^  &c.,  be  the  suc- 
cessive remainders,  which  can  none  of  them  be  zero,  because  P  is  by  hypothesis  a  prime 
number  [i.  e.,  a  number  divisible  only  by  itself  and  unity) :  these  remainders  must  go  on  di- 
minishing till  the  last  becomes  unity,  and  we  shall  have  the  series  of  equalities, 

P=P'a'H-P",  P^isF^a^H-P"',  *c.  i 
or,  multiplying  by  B  and  dividing  by  P, 

_     Fa'B  ,  F'B  FB    F'a"B  ,  P^'B  ^ 
^=     P      '    P  '  'P'="np ^T"'  *^ 

The  first  of  these  equalities  shows  that  if  P^  is  divisible  by  P,  F^  must  also  be  divisi- 
ble ;  and  if  both  these  are  divisible,  the  second  equality  shows  that  F^'B  is  divisible  by 
P,  and  so  on.  But  the  remainders,  F^  F'^  ice,  diminish  till  the  last  becomes  unity,  and 
we  shall  thus  have,  finally,  IXB,  or  B  divisible  by  P.  CI.  B.  D. 

Now,  since  cfl  is  the  product  of  a  and  a,  any  prime  number  whidb  divides  efi  must  divide 
a,  or  which  divides  i^  must  divide  b,  so  that  any  prime  number  which  divides  both  tfi  and 
i^  must  divide  a  and  b. 

Bvery  number  is  eidier  prime  or  composed  of  prime  numbers  as  factors,  and  if  this  num- 
ber will  divide  the  two  tenns  of  a  firaction,  its  prime  factors  will  successively  divide  them. 
This  follows  fii>m  (10,  I.,  2). 

As  an  addition  to  this  note  may  be  demonstrated  the  following  theorem :  A  literal  quai^ 
lily  can  not  be  deeompoud  into  prime  factors  in  different  teays. 

Let  ABCD ...  be  a  product  of  prime  factcnrs,  and  suppose  that  it  could  be  equal  to  an- 
other product,  abed.. .,  the  factors  a,b,e,d...  being  also  prime.  The  factor  a,  dhriding 
abedt  must  divide  the  equal  ABCD . . . ;  but  if  the  prime  quantity  a  is  different  from  each 
of  the  quantities  A,  B,  C,  D,  &c.,  it  can  not  divide  any  of  them.  Not  dividing  either  A  or 
B  according  to  the  above  theorem,  it  can  not  divide  the  product  AB.  Not  dividing  either 
AB  or  C,  it  will  not  divide  the  product  ABC,  and  so  on.  The  factor  a  must,  therefore, 
necessarily  be  equal  to  one  of  the  factors  A,  B,  C,  &c.  Suppose  a=A.  Dividing  the  two 
products  by  A.  the  nemaining  products,  BCD . . .  and  bed . . .,  are  stUl  equal,  and  applying  to 
them  the  preceding  reasoning,  we  conclude  that  b  ought  to  be  equal  to  one  of  the  factors  of 
die  product,  BCD . . .,  and  so  on.  The  two  products,  ABCD . . .  and  abed . . .,  must,  theror 
fore,  be  composed  of  the  same  prime  factors.  Q.  E.  D 
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The  square  of  a  number  will  always  consist  of  twice  as  many  digits^  or  one 
less  than  twice  as  many,  as  the  number  itself.  Thus,  the  square  of  10  is  lOO, 
and  the  square  of  any  number  less  than  10  must  be  leas  than  100,  or  csontain 
not.  more  than  two  figures.  The  square  of  100  is  10000,  and  the  square  of  all 
numbers  between  10  and  100  must  be  between  100  and  10000 ;  t.  «.,  consist 
of  3  or  4  figures.  In  the  same  way  it  may  be  shown  that  the  square  of  a 
number  containing  three  figui»s  must  be  one  contuning  five  or  «ix  figures,  and 
so  on ;  t.  e.,  the  square  of  a  number  consists  of  twice  as  many  digits  as  tlie 
number  itself,  or  one  less  than  twice  as  nuiny. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  investigate  a  process  for  the  extraction  of  the  square 
root  of  any  number,  beginning  with  whole  numbers. 

EXTBACTION  OF  THE  SaUABJS  BOOT  OF  WHOLE  NUMBEBB. 

86.  If  the  number  proposed  consist  of  one  or  two  figures  only,  its  root  lamy 
be  found  immediately  by  inspecting  the  squares  of  the  nine  first  numbers  in 
(Art.  83).    Thus,  the  square  root  of  25  is  5,  the  square  root  of  42  is  6  plus  a 
fraction,  or  6  is  the  approximate  square  root  of  42,  and  is  within  one  unit  oF 
the  true  value ;  for  42  lies  between  36,  which  is  the  square  of  6,  and  49,  whicli  • 
is  the  square  of  7. 

Let  us  consider,  then,  a  number  composed  of  more  than  two  figures,  6084 
for  example. 

Since  this  number  consist  of  four  figures,  its  root  must  60'84 

necessarily  consist  of  two  figures,  that  is  to  say,  of  tens  49 

and  units.    Designating  the  tens  in  the  root  sought  by  a,        148 
and  the  units  by  6,  we  have 

6084=(a+6)«=a«+2a&+&«, 

which  shows  that  the  square  of  a  number  consisting  of  tens  and  units  is  com- 
posed  of  the  square  of  the  tens^  plus  tunce*the  product  of  the  tens  by  the  units^ 
plus  the  square  of  the  units. 

This  being  premised,  since  the  square  of  a  certain  number  of  tens  must  be 
a  certun  number  of  hundreds,  or  have  two  ciphers  on  the  right,  it  follows  that 
the  squares  of  the  tens  contained  in  the  root  must  be  found  in  the  part  60  (or 
60  hundreds),  to  the  left  of  the  last  two  figures  of  6084  (which  written  at  full 
length  is  6000  4-804-4),  the  84  forming  no  part  of  the  square  of  the  tens ;  we, 
therefore,  separate  the  last  two  figures  from  the  others  by  a  point.  The  part 
60  is  comprised  between  the  two  perfect  squares  49,  and  64,  the  roots  of  which 
are  7  and  8 ;  hence  7  is  the  figure  which  expresses  the  number  of  tens  in  the 
root  sought;  for  6000  is  evidently  comprised  between  4900  and  6400,  which 
are  the  squares  of  70  and  80,  and  the  root  of  6084  must,  therefore,  be  com- 
prised between  70  and  80 ;  hence,  the  root  sought  is  composed  of  7  tens  and 
a  certain  number  of  units  less  than  ten. 

The  figure  7  being  thus  found,  we  place  it  on  the  right  of  the  given  number, 
in  the  place  of  tens,  separated  by  a  vertical  line  as  in  division ;  we  then  sub- 
tract 49,  which  is  the  square  of  7,  from  60,  which  leaves  as  remainder  11 
(which  is  11  hundreds),  after  which  we  write  the  remaining  figures,  84. 
Having  taken  away  the  square  of  the  tens,  the  remainder,  1184,  contains,  as 
we  have  seen  above,  twice  the  product  of  the  tens  multiplied  by  the  units 
phis  the  square  of  the  units.  But  the  product  of  the  tens  multiplied  by  the 
unitB  must  be  tens,  or  have  one  cipher  on  the  right,  and,  therefore,  the  last 
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figure  4  can  not  form  any  part  of  the  product  of  the  tens  by  the  units ;  we, 
therefore,  separate  it  from  the  others  by  a  point. 

If  we  double  the  tens,  which  gives  14,  and  divide  the  118  tens  by  14,  the 
quotient  8  is  the  figure  of  units  in  the  root  sought,  or  a  figure  greater  than  the 
one  required.  It  may  manifestly  be  greater  than  the  figure  sought,  for  118 
may  contain,  in  addition  to  twice  the  product  of  the  tens  by  the  units,  other 
tens  arising  from  the  square  of  the  units,  which  may  exceed  the  denomination 
units.  In  order  to  determine  whether  8  expresses  the  real  number  of  units 
in  the  root,  it  is  sufi[icient  to  place  it  on  the  right  of  14,  and  then  multiply  the 
number  148,  thus  obtained,  by  8.  In  this  manner  we  form,  1%  the  square  of 
the  units ;  2<',  twice  the  product  of  the  units  by  the  tens.  This  operation 
being  efifected,  the  product  is  1184 ;  subtracting  this  product,  the  remainder  is 
0,  which  shows  that  6084  is  a  perfect  square,  and  78  the  root  sought. 

It  will  be  seen,  in  reviewing  the  above  process,  that  we  have  successively 
subtracted  from  6084,  the  square  of  7  tens  or  70,  plus  twice  the  product  of  70 
by  8,  phis  the  square  of  8,  that  is,  the  three  parts  which  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  the  square  of  704-  3*  ^^  ^8 ;  and  since  the  result  of  this  subtraction 
is  0,  it  follows  that  6084  is  the  square  of  78. 

The  quotient  obtained  from  dividing  by  double  the  tens  is  a  trial  figure ;  it 
win  never  be  too  small,  but  may  be  too  great,  and  on  trial  may  require  to  be  di- 
minished by  one  or  two  units. 


Take  as  a  second  example  the  number  841.  8'41 

This  number  being  comprised  between  100  and  10000,  its  ^ 


29 
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root  must  consist  of  two  figures,  that  is  to  say,  of  tens  and  ^^ 
units.  We  can  prove,  as  in  the  last  example,  that  the  root 
of  the  greatest  square  contained  in  8,  or  in  that  portion  of  the 
number  to  the  left  of  the  last  two  figures,  expresses  the  number  of  tens  in  the 
root  requirod.  But  the  greatest  squaro  contained  in  8  is  4,  whose  root  is  2, 
which  is,  therefore,  the  figure  of  the  tens.  Squaring  2,  and  subtracting  the 
result  from  8,  the  remainder  is  4 ;  bringing  down  the  figures  of  the  second 
period  41,  and  annexing  them  on  the  right  of  4,  the  result  is  441,  a  number 
which  contains  twice  the  product  of  the  tens  by  the  units,  plus  the  square  of 
the  units. 

We  may  fiuther  prove,  as  ir  the  last  case,  that  if  we  point  off  the  last  figure 
1,  and  divide  the  preceding  figures  44  by  twice  the  tens,  or  4,  the  quotient 
will  be  either  the  figure  which  expresses  the  number  of  units  in  the  root,  or  a 
figure  greater  than  the  one  sought.  In  this  case  the  quotient  is  11,  but  it  is 
manifest  that  we  can  not  have  a*  number  greater  than  9  for  the  units,  for  other- 
wise we  must  suppose  that  the  figure  already  found  for  the  tens  is  incorrect. 
Let  us  try  9 ;  place  9  to  the  right  of  4,  and  then  multiply  this  number  49  by 
9 ;  the  product  is  441,  which,  when  subtracted  from  the  result  of  the  first 
operation,  leaves  a  remainder  0,  proving  that  29  is  the  root  required. 

Let  us  take,  as  a  third  example,  a  number  which  is  not  a  perfect  square, 
such  as  1287. 

Applying  to  this  number  the  process  described  in  the  pre-  12'87  35 

ceding  example,  we  find  that  the  root  is  35,  with  a  remainder  ^ 

62.    This  shows  that  1287  is  not  a  perfect  square,  but  that       65 
it  is  comprised  between  the  square  of  35  and  that  of  36. 
Thus,  when  the  number  is  not  a  perfect  square,  the  above 
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process  enables  us  at  least  to  determine  the  root  of  the  greatest  square  con- 
tained in  the  number,  or  the  integral  part  of  the  root  of  the  number. 

87.  Let  us  pass  on  to  consider  the  extraction  of  the  square  root  of  a  num- 
ber composed  of  more  than  four  figures. 

Let  56821444  be  the  number.  56'82'14'44 

Since  the  number  is  greater  than  10000,  its  root  49      

must  be  greater  than  100 ;  that  is  to  say,  it  must     145 
consist  of  more  than  two  figures.*    But,  whatever 
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the  number  may  be,  we  may  always  consider  it  as     1503 
composed  of  units  and  of  tens,  the  tens  being  ex- 
pressed by  one  or  more  figures.     (Thus,  any  num-      15068 
ber  such  as  37142  may  be  resolved  into  371404-2, 
or  3714  tens,  plus  two  units.) 

Now  the  square  of  the  root  sought,  that  is,  the  proposed  number,  contuns 
the  square  of  the  tens,  plus  twice  the  product  of  the  tens  by  the  units,  plus 
the  square  of  the  units.  But  the  square  of  the  tens  must  give  at  least  hun- 
dreds ;  hence  the  last  two  figures,  44,  can  form  no  part  of  it,  and  it  is  in  the 
portion  of  the  number  to  the  left  hand  that  we  must  look  for  that  square. 
But  this  portion  containing  more  than  two  figures,  its  root  will  consist  of  units 
and  tens ;  it  will,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  commence  the  process  for  finding 
the  root  of  this  portion  by  cutting  off  its  two  right-hand  figures,  14,  and  the 
square  of  the  tens  of  the  tens  is  to  be  sought  in  the  figures  now  remaining  at 
the  left,  5682.  This  number  being  the  square  of  two  figures,  we  again  separate 
82,  and  seek  for  the  square  of  the  tens  of  the  tens  of  the  tens  in  the  two  re- 
maining figures,  56.  The  given  number  is  thus  separated  into  periods  of  two 
figures  each,  beginning  on  the  right.  We  then  go  on  to  extract  the  root  of 
the  number  5682,  as  in  the  previous  examples ;  this  will  give  the  tens  of  the  root 
of  the  number  568214.  We  then  double  these  tens  for  a  divisor,  and  take  the 
remainder  afVer  the  last  operation,  with  14  annexed  for  a  dividend ;  we  divide 
this  dividend,  after  cutting  off  the  right-hand  figure,  and  the  quotient  will  be 
the  units  of  the  root  of  568214.  All  the  figures  now  found  of  the  root  w^ill 
constitute  the  tens  of  the  root  of  the  given  number,  and  we  find  the  units  by 
the  rule  previously  given.    The  detail  of  the  whole  operation  is  as  foUows : 

Extracting  the  root  of  56,  we  find  7  for  the  root  of  49,  the  greatest  square 
contained  in  56 ;  we  place  7  on  the  right  of  the  proposed  number,  and  squaring 
it,  subtract  49  from  56,  which  gives  a  remainder  7,  to  which  we  annex  the  fol- 
lowing  period,  82.  Separating  the  last  figure  to  the  right  of  782,  and  then 
dividing  78  by  14,  which  is  twice  the  root  already  found,  we  have  5  for  a  quotient, 
which  we  annex  to  14 ;  we  then  multiply  the  whole  number  145  by  5,  and 
subtract  the  product  725  from  782.  We  next  bring  down  the  period  14,  an« 
nex  it  to  the  second  remainder  57,  and  point  off  the  last  figure  of  this  number 
5714.  Dividing  571  by  150,  which  is  twice  the  root  ah'eady  found,  the  quotient 
is  3,  which  we  place  to  the  right  of  150,  and  multiplying  the  whole  number 
1503  by  3,  we  subtract  the  product  4509  from  5714. 

FinaDy,  we  bring  down  the  last  period  44,  annex  it  to  the  third  remaindei 
1205,  and  point  off  the  last  figure  of  this  number  120544.     Dividing  12054  by 

*  We  have  seen  in  the  last  article  that  it  will  coxaiat  of  foar  figures,  half  as  many  as  tht 
given  nnmber.  Had  the  given  number  contained  but  seven  figares,  the  nwt  would  stUl  be 
composed  of  fbor. 
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1506,  which  b  twice  the  root  already  found,  the  quotient  is  8,  which  we  place 
on  the  right  of  1506,  and  multiplying  the  whole  number  1506B  by  8,  we  sub- 
tract the  product  120544  from  the  last  result  120544.  The  remainder  is  0 ; 
hence  7538  is  the  root  sought. 

From  what  has  been  said  above,  it  is  easy  to  deduce  the  rule,  ordinarily 
given  in  Arithmetic,  for  the  extraction  of  the  square  root  of  a  number  consist- 
ing of  any  number  of  figures,  and  which  it  is  unnecessaiy  here  to  repeat. 

EXTRACTION  OP  THE  SaUARE  ROOT  BY  APPROXIMATION. 

88.  When  a  whole  number  is  not  the  square  of  another  whole  number,  we 
have  seen  (Art  84)  that  its  root  can  not  be  expressed  by  a  whole  number  and 
an  exact  fraction ;  but  although  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  precise  value 
of  the  fraction  which  completes  the  root  sought,  vfe  can  approximate  it  as 
nearly  as  we  please. 

Suppose  that  a  is  a  whole  number  which  is  not  a  perfect  square,  and  that 

we  are  required  to  extract  the  root  to  within  -,  that  is,  to  determine  a  number 

which  shall  differ  from  the  true  root  of  a,  by  a  quantity  less  than  the  fraction  -. 

To  effect  this,  let  us  observe  that  the  quantity  a  may  be  put  under  the  form 

an* 

— ^ ;  if  we  designate  the  integral,  or  whole  number,  portion  of  the  root  of  an* 

an* 
by  r,  this  number  an*  will  be  comprised  between  r*  and  (r-f-l)' ;  hence,  — ^ 

is  comprised  between  —  and ^,  and  consequently,  the  root  of  a  is  com- 

pnsed  between  the  roots  of  —  and  — -^ ,  that  w,  between  -  and .    Thus, 

fi*  fi*  n  n 

r  1 

it  appears  that  -  represents  the  square  root  of  a  within  -  of  the  true  value. 

From  this  we  derive  the  following 

RULE. 

To  extract  the  square  root  of  a  whole  number  to  unlhin  a  given  fraction^  mul- 
t^ly  the  given  number  by  the  square  of  the  denominator  of  the  given  fraction ; 
extract  the  integral  part  of  the  square  root  of  the  product,  and  divide  this  in- 
tegral part  by  the  given  denominator. 

Let  it  be  required,  for  example,  to  find  the  square  root  of  59  within  -f^  of 
the  true  value. 

Multiply  59  by  the  square  of  12,  that  is,  144,  the  product  is  8496 ;  the  in- 
tegral part  of  the  root  of  8496  is  92.    Hence  ||  or  7^  is  the  approximate  root 
'  of  59,  the  result  differing  from  the  true  value  by  a  quantity  less  than  ^, 
So,  also, 

\/n  =r  3tV  true  to  A, 
V223=14JJ  trueto^. 

89.  The  method  of  approximation  in  decimals,  which  is  the  process  most 
frequently  employed,  is  an  immediate  consequence  of  the  preceding  rule. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  square  root  of  a  whole  number  within  ^  -^^  yj^ . . . 
of  the  true  value,  we  must,  according  to  the  above  rule,  multiply  die  proposed 
number  by  (10)*,  (100)*,  (1000)', or,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing. 
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place  to  the  right  of  the  number,  two,  four,  six, ciphers,  then 

the  integral  part  of  die  root  of  the  product,  and  divide  the  result  by  lO,  100, 
1000 

Hence,  in  order  to  obtain  any  required  number  of  decimals  in  the  root,  'we 
must 

Place  on  the  right  hand  of  the  proposed  number  twice  as  many  zeros  as  roe 
wish  to  have  decimal  figures ;  extract  the  integral  part  of  the  root  of  this  neto 
numher^  and  then  mark  off  in  tJie  result  the  required  number  of  deamal  pl^zces, 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  Extract  the  square  root  of  3  to  six  places  of  decimals. 

Ans.  1. 732050. 

(2)  Extract  the  square  root  of  5  to  six  places  of  decimals. 

Ans.  2.236068. 

(3)  Extract  the  square  root  of  12  to  sue  places  of  decimals. 

Ans.  3.464101. 
When  half,  or  one  more  than  half,  the  figures  are  found,  the  rest  may  be 
found  by  division. 

(4)  Extract  the  square  root  of  2  to  nine  places  of  decimals. 

The  first  five  figures  of  the  root  found  by  the  ordinary  method  are  1.4142  ; 
with  the  remamder,  3836.  The  next  divisor  is  28284.  Dividing  3836  by 
28284,  according  to  the  ordinary  method  of  division,  produces  1356  for  a  quo- 
tient, which,  annexed  to  1.4142,  before  found,  gives  for  the  root  required 
1.41421356.* 

Extract  the  square  root  of  11  to  six  places  of  decimals. 

Ans.  3.316624. 

BXTBACTION  OF  THE  SaUAEB  ROOT  OF  FBACTIONS. 

We  have  seen  (Art.  62)  that  -v/ r=~7T  >  hence,  in  order  to  extract  the 

square  root  of  a  fraction,  it  is  sufficient  to  extract  the  square  roots  of  the  numer- 
ator and  denominator,  and  then  divide  the  former  result  by  the  latter.  This 
method  may  be  employed  with  advantage  when  either  one  or  both  of  the  terms 
of  the  proposed  fraction  are.  perfect  squares ;  but  when  this  is  not  the  case,  it 
will  be  found  inconvenient  in  practice.    If,  for  example,  we  take  the  fraction 

/3      V3 
},  although  -1/7=: ~7=  (since  each  of  these  expressions,  when  multiplied  by  it* 
V  5      V  5 

self,  produces  the  same  quantity,  J),  we  must  find  an  approximate  value  both 

for  V3  and  also  for  V^i  sod,  after  all,  we  shaU  not  be  able  to  determine  at 

once  the  degree  of  approximation  in  the  result.    Under  such  circumstances 

the  following  process  may  be  employed : 

a  ab 

Let  the  proposed  fraction  be  ?-,  this  may  be  put  under  the  form  -tt  ;  this 

being  premised,  let  r  represent  the  integral  part  of  the  root  of  the  numerator 

*  The  reason  for  this  mle  may  be  given  thna :  Let  k  be  the  part  of  the  root  already 
fbond,  and  z  the  remaining  part  Then  k-^z  will*  be  the  whole  root,  and  (ifc-|-2;)>=A^-|-9A;;:; 
-f-irs  the  given  number ;  as  ir  ia  bat  a  smfJl  firaction  oi  k,  s^  will  be  a  still  smaller  fractioin, 
and  may  be  neglected,  so  that  the  given  number  may,  without  sensible  error,  be  considered 
eqnsl  to  Jfi^Stkx,  Bat  k*  has  been  taken  away,  and  the  remainder,  2kz,  divided  by  Hk, 
pves  z. 
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.  ab        a  r»         (^+1)* 

ah;  hence  -p,  or  ^,  is  comprised  between  j-  and  — r^ — ;  consequently,  the 

a  r        ''"4-1  '' 

root  of  r  is  comprised  between  t  and  — r— .    Thus,  it  appears  that  r  repre- 

a  1 

sents  the  root  of  t  within  r  of  the  true  value.    Hence,  in  order  to  obtain  the 

square  root  of  a  fraction, 

Make  the  denominator  of  the  fraction  a  perfect  square,  by  multiplying  both 
terms  of  the  fraction  by  the  denominator ;  extract  the  integral  part  of  the  root  of 
the  numerator,  and  divide  the  result  by  the  denominator. 

Let  it  be  required  to  extract  the  square  root  of  i^. 

7X13  91 

This  fraction  is  the  same  as        .    ,  or  tt^-    But  the  integral  part  of  the 

(IJ)  [16) 

9 
square  root  of  91  is  9 ;  hence  rr  is  the  root  sought,  a  result  within  -f^  of  the 

true  value. 

A  greater  degree  of  approximation  may,  perhaps,  be  required.    In  this  case, 

91 
returning  to  the  number ,  extract  the  root,  of  91  to  any  required  degree 

(13)* 
of  approximation.    Suppose,  for  example,  we  wish  to  find  the  root  of  91  within 

TTT  of  the  real  value,  it  will  become  by  (Art.  88)  ^91  =9 .  53 . . . .    Hence 

L                 7           91                 9  53                                   1 
the  root  of  — ,  or ,  will  be  —^ — ,  or  a  result  within of  the  true  value. 

13        (13)*  13  1300 

Remark. — It  frequently  happens  that  the  denominator  of  the  fraction,  al- 
though not  a  perfect  square,  has  a  perfect  square  for  one  of  its  factors,  in 
which  case  the  above  operation  may  be  simplified. 

23 
Let  the  fraction,  for  example,  be  t;^.    48  is  equal  to  16x3,  or  (4)*x3; 

23x3 
hence,  multiplying  both  terms  of  the  fraction  by  3,  it  becomes  jrr^ — j^rrr,  or 

(4)  X(3; 

69 
TTnu  *  '^^  ^®  denominator  is  thus  made  a  perfect  square.    Extracting  the 

1  8 . 3         83 

root  of  69  to  — ,  which  gives  8 . 3,  we  find  — 1-,  or  —  for  the  root  required,  a 

result  within  r^  of  the  true  value. 

In  general,  therefore,  whenever  the  denominator  of  the  fraction  involves  a 

factor  which  is  a  perfect  square,  multiply  both  terms  of  the  fraction  by  the  factor 

which  is  not  a  perfect  square. 

5  1 

£xtract  the  square  root  of  ^  to  within  7^. 

o  4o 


5     5X6X8« 


=i^,VT920=43...J=12. 

&X&  Ve    48 


6        6«X8» 

EXTRACTION  OF  THE  BaUARE  ROOT  OF  DECIMAL  FRACTIONS. 

90.  This  process  is  an  immediate  consequence  of  the  preceding  remark. 
Required,  for  example,  the  square  root  of  2 .  36. 
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236 
This  fraction  is  the  same  as  -rzr: ;  in  this  case  the  deoominator  is  a  perfect 

lUU 
square ;  extracting,  therefore,  the  integral  part  of  the  root  of  the  numerator,  "we 

have  — ,  a  result  within  —  of  the  true  value. 
10  10 

Again,  let  it  be  required  to  extract  the  square  root  of  3.425. 

3425 
This  fraction  is  the  same  as  v:^-    But  1000  is  not  a  perfect  square  ;   it  is, 

however,  equal  to  100X10,  or  (lO)'XlO;  thus,  in  order  to  render  the   de- 
nominator a  perfect  square,  it  is  sufficient  to  multiply  both  terms  of  the  fnc- 

34250         34250 
tion  by  10,  which  ^ves  Jqqqqi  or  .       >^.    Extracting  the  integral  part  of  the 

185  ^ 

root  34250,  we  find  185 ;  hence  the  root  required  is  — ,  or  1.85,  a  result 

which  is  within  —r  of  the  true  value. 

It  appears  from  the  above  that  the  number  of  decimal  places  must  always 
be  made  even  before  the  operation  commences. 

If  we  wish  to  have  a  greater  number  of  decimal  places  in  the  root,  we  most 
add  on  the  right  of  34250  twice  as  many  zeros  as  we  wish  to  have  additional 
decimal  figures. 

From  what  has  just  been  observed,  we  readily  deduce  for  the  extraction  of 
the  square  root  of  a  decimal  fraction  the  following 

HULE. 

Annex  ciphers  till  there  are  twice  cu  many  decimal  places  as  are  required  in 
the  root,  and  then  proceed  as  in  whole  numbers ;  or,  beginning  ai  the  decimal 
point,  point  off  both  ways  Hie  usual  periods  of  two  figures  each. 

« 

BXTBACTION  OF  THE  CUBE  ROOT  OF  NUMBEBfi. 

91.  The  numbers 

1, 2,  3,    4,     5,      6,      7,      8,      9,      10,       100,  1000. 

when  cubed,  become 

1,  8,  27,  64,  125,  216,  343,  512,  729,  1000,  1000000,  1000000000 ; 

and,  reciprocally,  the  numbers  in  the  first  line  are  the  cube  roots  of  the  num- 
bers in  the  second. 

Upon  inspecting  the  two  lines,  we  perceive  that,  among  the  numbers  ex- 
pressed by  one,  two,  or  three  figures,  there  are  only  nine  which  are  perfect 
cubes ;  consequently,  the  cube  root  of  all  the  rest  must  be  a  whole  number  plus 
a  fraction. 

92.  But  we  can  prove,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  the  square 
root,  that  the  cube  root  of  a  whole  number,  which  is  not  the  perfect  cube  of  some 
other  whole  number,  can  not  be  expressed  by  an  exact  fraction^  and,  conse- 
quently,  its  cube  root  is  incommensurable  with  unity, 

93.  The  difference  between  the  cubes  of  two  consecutive  whole  numbers 
is  greater  in  proportion  as  the  numbers  themselves  are  greater ;  the  expression 
for  this  difference  can  easily  be  found. 
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Let 

a  and  a-j-l  be  two  consecutive  whole  numbers ; 
Then, 

(a+l)»=a»+3a»+3a+l; 
Hence, 

that  is  to  say,  the  difference  of  the  cubes  of  two  consecutive  whole  numbcTS  is 
equal  to  three  times  the  square  of  the  less  of  the  tun  numbers,  plus  three  times 
the  simple  power  of  the  number,  plus  unity. 

Thus,  the  difference  between  the  cube  of  90  and  the  cube  of  89  is  equal  to 
3  X(89)«+3X  89+1=24031. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  investigate  a  process  for  the  extraction  of  the  cube 
root  of  any  number. 

EXTRACTION  OF  THE  CUBE  BOOT. 

94.  The  cube  root  of  a  proposed  number,  consisting  of  one,  two,  or  three 
figures  only,  will  be  found  immediately  by  inspecting  the  cubes  of  the  first 
nine  numbers  in  (Art.  91).  Thus,  the  cube  root  of  125  is  5,  and  the  cube  root 
of  54  is  3  plus  a  fraction,  for  3  X  3  X  3=27,  and  4x4x4  =64  ;  therefore  3  is 
the  approximate  cube  root  of  54,  within  one  unit  of  the  true  value. 

For  the  purpose  of  investigating  a  new  and  simple  rule  for  the  extraction  of 
the  cube  root,  it  will  be  necessary  to  attend  to  the  composition  of  a  complete 
power  of  the  third  degree.     Now,  since  we  have 

(a+bY:=z{a+b)(a+b)(a+b)=a?+3€fib+3a¥+b\ 

m 

it  is  obvious  that  the  cube  of  a  number,  consisting  of  tens  and  units,  will  be  al- 
gebraically indicated  by  the  polynomial 

di+3a*b+3ab^+h^, 

where  a  designates  the  number  of  tens,  and  b  the  number  of  units  in  the  root 
sought.  The  number  in  the  tens'  place  will  evidently  be  found  by  extracting 
the  cube  root  of  the  monomial  a",  for  ^a^=a,  and  removing  a*  from  the  poly- 
nomial a'+3a'&  4"  306^+5',  we  have  the  remainder, 

3a26+3fl6«+6»=(3a«+3a6+6»)6  ; 
and  the  difficulty  that  has  been  hidierto  experienced  in  the  extraction  of  the 
cube  root  entirely  consists  in  the  composition  of  the  expression  3a®4'3a54'^'> 
which  is  obviously  the  true  divisor  by  which  to  divide  the  remainder,  after 
subtracting  €?,  or  the  cube  of  the  tens,  for  the  determination  of  5,  the  figure 
of  the  root  in  the  place  of  units.  The  part  3a*  of  the  expression  3a* + 3a6+ 6*, 
being  independent  of  6,  the  yet  unknown  part  of  the  root,  is  employed  as  a 
trial  divisor  for  the  determination  of  b  ;  but  since  the  expression  3a*4-3a6-|-&* 
involves  the  unknown  part  of  the  root  in  its  composition,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
trial  divisor  3a*,  which  does  no|  contain  5,  will,  at  the  first  step  of  the  opera- 
tion, give  no  certain  indication  of  the  next  figure  of  the  root,  unless  the  figure 
denoted  by  b  be  very  small  in  comparison  with  that  denoted  by  a ;  for  the 
trial  divisor  3a*  will  be  considerably  augmented  by  the  addend  3a&-|-6*  when 
&  is  a  large  number,  while  the  augmentation,  when  6  is  a  small  number,  will 
not  so  materiaDy  affect  the  trial  divisor. 

When  the  figure  in  the  tens'  place  is  a  small  number,  as  1  or  2,  it  is  hence 
obvious  that  $ttle  or  no  dependence  can  be  placed  on  the  trial  divisor ;  but  if  a 
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be  great  and  h  small,  the  trial  divisor,  3a',  will  generallj  point  out  tbe  valae 
of  b,  AU  this  win  be  evident  if  we  consider  that  the  relative  values  of  a  and 
b  materially  affect  the  true  divisor,  Za^-\-3ab-\-bK  In  the  successive  steps, 
however,  of  the  cube  root  this  uncertainty  diminishes;  for,  conceiving  a  to 
designate  a  number  consisting  of  tens  and  hundreds,  and  b  the  number  o 
units,  then  the  value  of  b  being  small  in  comparison  with  a,  the  amouoC  o£  the 
effect  of  6  in  the  addend  3a&+&'  will  be  very  inconsiderable ;  hence  tlie  trial 
divisor,  3a',  will  generally  indicate  the  next  figure  in  the  root. 

To  remove,  in  some  measure,  the  difficulty  which  has  hitherto  been  ex- 
perienced in  the  extraction  of  the  cube  root,  we  shall  proceed  to  point  out  ttoo 
methods  of  composing  the  true  divisor,  Za^-^3ab-^b*j  and  leave  the  student 
to  select  that  which  he  conceives  to  possess  the  greater  &cility  of  operation.* 

95.  First  method  of  composition  of3a*'{-3ab'{-b^. 
axa        =0*  a'+3a'6-f3a6«4-^  (a-f6=:rootsouglit. 

a  a«xa= «* 


a  a* 


—  3a«6+3a6*+6» 

3a' 
(Za+b)xb=z  3ab+  ¥ 

b  

b  (3a«+3a6+  b^)xbz=....3a^b+3abt+h^ 

6»  


3a +36  3rf»+6a6+36». 

Distinguishing  the  three  columns  from  left  to  right  by  first,  second,  and 
third  columns,  we  write  a  in  the  root,  and  also  three  times  verticaDy  in  the 
first  column ;  then  a  X  a  produces  a',  which  write,  also,  three  times  vertically 
in  the  second  column ;  multiply  the  second  a'  by  a,  placing  tiie  product,  a*, 
under  a^  in  the  third  column ;  then,  subtracting  a'  from  the  proposed  quantity, 
we  have  the  remainder,  Sa^b-^-Sdb^+h^.  The  sum  of  the  three  quantities  in 
the  second  column  gives  3a'  for  the  trial  divisor,  by  which  find  6,  the  next 
figure  of  the  root,  and  to  3a,  the  sum  of  the  last  three  written  quantities  in 
the  first  column,  annex  b;  then  the  sum,  3a  4-5,  is  multiplied  by  5,  and  the 
product,  3a64-6',  is  placed  in  the  second  column;  then  the  trial  divisor,  Sa", 
and  the  addend,  3a6-|-6',  being  collected,  give  the  true  divisor,  3a'4-3a6-|'6', 
which  multiply  by  (,  and  place  the  product,  3a'6-|'3a('4-&?,  under  the  re- 
mainder, 3a'5-f3a6'4-6'.  When  there  is  a  remainder  after  this  operation, 
the  process  may  be  continued  by  writing  (  twice  in  the  first  column,  under 
3a -|- 6,  and  6'  once  in  the  second  column,  under  the  last  true  divisor ;  then  3a' 
4-6a5+36',  the  sum  of  tiie  last  written  three  lines  in  the  second  column,  will 
be  another  trial  divisor,  with  which  proceed  as  above.  'We  have  written  a' 
m  the  second  column  three  times  in  succession,  to  assimilate  the  first  step  in 
the  operation  to  the  other  successive  steps,  but  the  first  trial  divisor,  3a',  may 
be  written  at  once,  and  the  symmetry  of  the  disposition  of  the  quantities  in 
the  first  steps  disregarded.! 

*  These  meUiodfl  may  be  passed  over  by  the  stadent,  as  well  as  tiiat  given  for  the  bi> 
quadrate  root,  and  the  method  employed,  which  is  described  at  (Art  112),  which  is  appli- 
cable to  the  extraction  of  Uie  nwt  of  tiie  third  and  foorth,  as  well  as  of  any  other  degree. 

t  Three  quantities  are  added  each  time ;  in  the  method  on  next  page,  two. 
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96.  Second  method  of  composing  3€fi'{-3ah-\'h^f  the  true  divisor » 
a  a»+3a«6+3at»+6»  (a+b 


a 
2a 


a* 

3a« 


a» 


3a«6+3at»+63 


3^4"  2>  •  •  •  • 


3a6+  &« 


3a+2&  . 
6 


3a«+3a6+  6»  .  .  .  . '        3a«6+3aM+6» 
3a6+2i» 


3a'4-6^^4'«^^'=  second  ti*ial  divisor. 


3a+Zb 

In  this  method  we  write  a  under  a  in  the  first  colninn,  and  the  sum  2a 
being  multiplied  by  a,  gives  2a'  to  place  under  a'  in  the  second  column,  and 
the  sum  of  2a'  and  a'  is  3a'  for  the  trial  divisor.  Again,  under  2a  in  the  first 
column  write  a,  and  the  sum  of  2a  and  a  gives  3a.  Now,  having  found  h  by 
the  trial  divisor,  annex  it  to  3a  in  the  first  column,  making  3a 4- it  which,  mul- 
tiplied by  b,  and  the  product  placed  in  the  second  column,  gives,  by  addition, 
the  true  divisor,  3a'-|'3a&4~i^  ^  before.  We  shall  exhibit  the  operation  of 
extracting  thfi  cube  root  by  both  these  methods. 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  What  is  the  cube  root  of  a*— 9a:»4-39a:*— 99a:'+156x»— 144x+64? 

By  the  first  method. 


3x* 


— 9a:»-|-39*«— 99a« 


3^^—32:  .  .      —  9z8+  93fl 

— 3*       3aN —  92^-|-  9x«    .    .     . 

9jfi 

— 3x       • 

3ar*— iar8-|-27x« 

3a;«— 9x-f4  .  .  .  12*«— 36*-flfi 

3a:*— 182!«-|-31tea— 36X-I-16  . 


— 9a:6-|-27a:<— 27x» 


12r*— 72«a-fl56x'— 144ar-f64 


15ig4— 72aa^l5&r«— 144x-f64. 


(2)  What  is  the  cube  root  of  2«4-6a*— 40a:»+96x— 64  ? 

By  the  second  method. 
a^  a;«-|-6x6— 40aH-96a:— 64  (a^-f  2a^— 4 

afl  xi s^ 


3ar4 


6x6— 40a^ 


6x9+  4a« 


3x*-|-2x  .  .  . 

2x  — 

3x*+  6x3+  Aafl 

3x3+4x  .  .  .  6xO-f  8x« 


6x6+12x*+  8X8 


2x 


3x*+12x3+12x9 

32;a-|_6jp— 4  . .  — 12x«— 24X+16 


3x*+12x«— 


24X+16 


—12x*— 48x3+96x^64 


—1 2x4— 48a^+96x— 64. 
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(3)  What  b  the  cube  root  of  a'+3a«6+3aft«+6»+3a«c+6a6c+3ft«c+  Sac' 
+  36c«+c»?  Ans.  a-(-6+c. 

(4)  Extract  the  cube  root  of  a*— 6j»+15jr*— 20x»+15j:»— Gr+l. 

Ana.  2*— 2J-+1. 

97.  The  same  process  is  employed  in  the  extraction  of  the  cube  root  of 
numbers,  as  in  the  subsequent  examples. 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  Extract  the  cube  root  of  403583419. 

7 49  403583419  (739  =  root 

7  49 343 

7  49  


60583 


147 
213 639 


3  

3  15339 46017 

9  


14566419 


15987 

2199 19791 


1618491  14566419. 

(2)  What  is  the  cube  root  of  115501303  ? 

•     •     • 
115501303  (487  =  root 
4 ...    16 64 


4  51501 

8 32 


4  48 

128 1024 

8  


5824 46592 


136 1088  

8  4909303 

6912 

1447 10129 


701329  4909303. 


98.  The  local  values  of  the  figures  in  the  root  determine  the  arrangement 
of  the  figures  in  the  several  columns,  as  \a  exemplified  by  working  the  last  ex- 
ample as  on  next  page ;  by  omitting  the  terminal  ciphers,  the  arrangement  is 
precisely  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  example. 
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116501303  (400+80+7 

400 160000 64000000 

400  

, 51501303 

800 320000 

400  

1200 
80 


.480000 


1280 102400 

80  

^  582400 46592000 

1360 108800  

80  4909303 

691200 

1440 
7 


1447 10129 


701329  4909303 


99.  Extraction  of  the  fourth  root  of  whole  numbers. 

The  investigation  of  a  metliod  for  extracting  the  fourth  root  of  any  number 
IS  simUar  to  that  employed  for  the  cube  root.    Thus,  since 

{a + 6)*=:a*+  4a»6 + 6a«6*+ 4a6»+  M, 

we  may  conceive  a  to  denote  the  number  of  tens,  and  h  the  number  of  units 

in  the  root  of  the  number  expressed  by  a^+4a^6+6a'&'+4a&'+&^.    Then 

Va^=:a,  the  figure  in  the  tens'  place,  and  the  remainder,  when  a}  is  removed,  is 

4a96+6a«6»+4ai«+6<=(4a'+6a«6+4a6«+fts)6. 

The  method  of  composing  the  divisor  40^+60*6 +4a6^+&',  for  the  deter- 
mination of  h,  the  figure  in  the  units*  place,  may  be  illustrated  as  foUows : 

ax  a    =  a«  a*+4a»6+6a«6»+4ai»+6*(a+6 

a  a^xa  =  a* 


2axa    =2a«  a'xa  =a* 


3a«xa  =3a»  i(r^b+6a^b^+Aal/^+h* 


3a  X  a    =3a'  4a» 

a  • 
6a* 

(4a+5)5=:4a5+5> 


(6a»+4a6+6«)6=6a«6+4a6«+&» 


(4a»+6a«6+4a6«+6')6=4a'6+6a«6«+4ai»+6*. 

100.  From  this  mode  of  composing  the  complete  divisor  we  easily  derive 
the  following  process  for  the  extraction  of  the  fourth  root  of  any  number. 
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EXAMPLE. 

What  is  the  fourth  root  of  1185921  ? 

3X3 

ss 

9 

3 

9X3     = 

27 

6X3 

= 

18 

27X3 

3 

27X3     = 

81 

9X3 

ss 

27 

108  ..  . 

3 

54  .  . 
369 

123X3 

^s 

5769X3= 

17307 

1185921  (33  =  root 


=    81 


375921 


125307X3  =     375921 

In  the  same  manner,  the  student  may  readily  investigate  rules  for  the  ex- 
traction of  the  higher  roots  of  numbers,  simply  obsendng  to  use  an  additiooal 
column  for  each  successive  root. 

101.  To  represent  a  rational  quantity  as  a  surd. 

Let  it  be  required  to  represent  a  in  the  form  of  a  surd  of  the  nth  order ; 

1 

then,  by  (Art.  63),  the  form  will  be  V<z"t  or  (a")" ;  for  by  raising  a  to  the  nth 
power,  and  then  extracting  the  nth  root  of  the  nth  power  of  a,  we  must  evi- 
dently revert  to  the  proposed  quantity,  a.    Hence  we  have 

a = (««)*=  (a  -  )*=  (a*)*= (a » )=. 
102.  When  the  given  quantity  is  the  product  of  a  rational  quantity  and  a 
surdt  we  must  represent  the  rational  quantity  in  the  form  of  the  given  surd« 
and  then  express  the  product  with  a  smgle  radical  sign,  or  fractional  index. 
Thus,  we  have 

3a '/56=  -/SoXSa X  \/56    =  '/9«'X56    =  y/ida^b 


aV^y=  VaXfltXflX  V^y=\^«'X  Vxy=yc^xy 
12'/7  =\/144X  V7  ='/144x7     =  V1008 

a{l'-a-^s?)^z=i  (a^)^  (1— a-^x«)^  =  {a^^cfij?)^  =  yfa^s^. 


EXAMPLES. 

(1)  Represent  a'  in  the  form  of  a  surd,  whose  index  is  5. 

(2)  Represent  2 —  V3  in  the  form  of  a  quadratic  surd. 

(3)  Transform  Q^/W  into  the  form  of  a  quadratic  surd. 


(4)  Transform  i9y/a^b  into  the  form  of  a  quadratic  surd. 

(5)  Represent  as  a  surd  the  mixed  quantity  (x-\-y)  r 


x+y 


(6)  Represent  as  a  surd  the  mixed  quantity  {xJ^A)   I    ^ 

Va:4-4' 


ANSWERS. 


\l)  Vo**  or  (flW)^. 

(2)  V7— 4^3. 

(3)  V^- 


+4' 

(4)  Va»— a«6  or  (a»— a«ft)^. 

(5)  V?^  or  (a:«-v«)*. 

(6)  V^+4  or  (a:+4)^ 
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103.  To  find  multipliers  whuh  will  render  hinomtal  turds  rational. 
The  product  of  two  iirational  quantities  is,  in  many  instances,  a  rational 
quantity,  and,  therefore,  an  irrational  quantity  may  frequently  be  found,  which, 
employed  as  a  factor  to  multiply  some  other  given  irrational  quantity,  will 
produce  a  rational  result ;  tiius, 

y/ax  sfa      ssa 

Vyx  Vy~*=y- 

Again,  since  the  product  of  the  sum  and  difference  of  two  quantities  is  equal 
to  the  difference  of  their  squares,  we  have,  evidentiy, 

( ^a—  'yjl)^  Va+  y/h)=a  —6 

(y/x—  y)(Vr+  y)=x-.y». 
Hence  it  is  obvious  that,  in  these  and  similar  equalities,  if  one  of  the  &ctoi9 
be  given,  the  other  &ctor  or  multiplier  is  readily  known,  and  tiie  proposed 
irrational  quantity  is  thus  rendered  rational.  By  a  double  operation  of  this 
kind,  multiplying  ( V»+  Vjp+  Vq)  by  (V«+  Vp — V^)i  we  have  (V» 
+  Vp)'— ^»  or  »+P"— ^+2  V^P »  *o<l  multiplying  tills  by  n-^-p — q — 2  V^ 
the  given  expression,  '/n-j-  Vp-^-  V^*  ^  rationalized.  In  tiie  same  manner, 
since 

.-.  (ya:±yy)(^x»:f  yiy+ Vy»)=x±y, 
and  the  expression  ^x^  ^y  may,  therefore,  be  rationalized  by  multiplying  it 
by  ^2*^Vxy+y^\  andy2»:f  y^+^y»,  multiplied  by  ^xdb^y,  will 
produce  a  rational  result. 

Again,  by  division  [see  Ait.  23  (5),  (6),  (7)], 


Put      a*=ra ;  tiien  xzs  ya ;  ar»-»=:  Va*"* ;  a*^=  Va"^!  ^. ; 
y»=6 ;  then  y=Vb;  ^    =  Vi» ;  y'=  V^t  &c. ; 
hence,  by  substitution  in  the  three  preceding  equalities,  we  have 

y^Iyfc  =  V^^+  V^^  +  V^^^^+  V?=^  +  .  .  .  +  V^'  .  ( 1) 


y^^y^=  Va-'-  Va'^6+  Vfl*^^-  Va-^«^+ V6-» .  (2) 


a+h 


i^a+Vh"^  y^""^'-  Va-^6+  Va^h^^  Va-^&'+  •  •  •  +  V^-*  •  (3) 

Now,  the  dividend  being  the  product  of  tiie  divisor  and  quotient,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  a  binomial  surd  of  the  form  Va —  V6  will  be  rendered  rational  by 
mukif^ying  it  by  n  terms  of  the  second  side  of  equation  (1),  and  a  binomial 
surd  of  the  form  Va+  V^  will  be  rationalized  by  employing  n  terms  of  the 
second  side  of  equality  (2)  or  (3),  according  as  n  is  even  or  odd,  the  product 
in  the  former  case  being  a— &,  and  in  the  latter  a— &  or  a-|-^* 

G 
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Note. — ^When  n  is  an  even  number,  employ  equation  (2),  and  when  it  is  an 
odd  number,  equation  (3),  in  order  to  rationalize  V^^^"  V^* 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  Find  a  multiplier  to  rationalize  ^11—^7. 

Employing  equation  (1),  we  have  a=ll,  &=i7,  and  n=3 ;  hence  required 
multipUer  ==yTl«+yir7+ ^"7^=^121 +  ^"77+ ^49. 

And,  Vm  +  V77  +  V49 

yii    —  V7 

^1331+  V847+  V539        

—  V847—  V539—  V343 


11  *  •  .     7    =4,  a  rational  product. 


(2)  Rationalize  the  binomial  surd  •^54- ^4. 

Here  we  have  a=:5,  &:=4,  n=3,  an  odd  number;  hence  by  equation  (3) 
we  have  multiplier  required,  =^25 — •{^204' ^^^t  >^^«  ^7  multiplication, 
(^5+^4)(^25— {/20+<^16)=:5+4=9=:  a  rational  number. 

(3)  What  multiplier  will  render  the  denominator  of  the  fraction  >.   ^^  ■ 

a  rational  quantity  ? 

5 

(4)  Change  ay^^a/o  ^^  ^  fraction  that  shall  have  a  rational  denominator. 

(5)  Change  "jT^Trf/ — X  Vif»  ^°^  *  fraction  that  shall  have  a  rational  de- 
nominator. 


(6)  Change    ,         '==■  into  a  fraction  that  shall  have  a  rational  de- 


nommator. 

ANSWERS. 


(3)  V7*+ V7».2+ V7«.2»+ V7.2»+ V2*. 

...  5(yi6+y8+V4) 

(4)  2 . 

X 

104.  To  extract  the  square  root  of  a  binomial  surcL 

Before  commencing  the  investigation  of  the  formula  for  the  extraction  of 
the  square  root  of  a  binomial  surd,  it  will  be  necessary  to  premise  two  or  three 
lemmas. 

Lemma  1.  The  square  root  of  a  quantity  can  not  be  partiy  rational  and  parity 
irrational. 

For,  if  Va=&4~  V^y  then,  by  squaring,  we  have 

a-'-l^^'C 
a:=(«^c4-26'/c;  therefore,  y/c:s — rr — ; 

that  is,  an  irrational  equal  to  a  rational  quantity,  which  is  absurd. 
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Lemma  2.  If  adb  '/^=^:t  Vy  ^®  ^^  equation  coosistiDg  of  ratioDal  and  ir- 
rational quantities,  then  a=zx,  and  V^==  Vy  9  i-  ^m  the  rational  and  irrational 
parts  of  the  two  members  of  an  equation  must  be  separately  equal. 

For,  if  a  be  not  equal  to  ar,  let  a — x=d;  then  we  have 

±  Vy^  '/^=fl — x;  hut  a^x=sd;  therefore 
db  Vy^  '/^=^f  which  is  impossible  ; 
.*.  a^x,  and,  taking  away  these  equals,  '\/6=:  -/y* 


Lemma  3.  If  V^-\-  V^=^4'y>  ^^'^    V^^  V^^^ — y»  where  x  and  y 
are  supposed  to  be  one  or  both  irrational  quantities. 

For,  since  a-j-  '/^=^'+y'4'^^>  ^^'^  vaiCQ  x"  and  ^  are  both  rational, 
2xy  must  be  irrational.    By  Lemma  2,  we  have 

a=x«+y«;   ^^6=2xy 
,-.  a—  V6=x«— 2x;y+y» 

and  V^ —  -/Assx — y. 
Let  it  now  be  required  to  extract  the  square  root  of  a-}-  V^- 

Assume  '/a+ '/ft=^+y »  t^®D  V^— '/i=*— y 

.-.  a+  ^^6=x«+y«+2xy 

a—  Vi=^+y'— 2xy 
.-.  By  addition,  2a         =2(x«+y«),  or  a^s^-^-y^. 


Again,  Va+  V^X  -/fl—  -/isrx*— y«,  or  -/«*— i=::t^— y"- 
Hence  x»+y*=a 

x* — y*=  ■/<*' — i=c,  suppose. 

Therefore,  by  addition  and  subtraction,  we  have 

a-^-c      ,         a — c 
^=-7r  ^d  y«=-^r- 


•••  ^=^rl^ 


2^andy=-'^ 


/a4-c       ^^^ 

Hence  ^^a+  VJ=V    2    +V"2" <^> 


— -       /a+c        /a — c 


(2) 


where  c=  V^*^^*  ^<^  therefore,  a'-<-&  must  be  a  perfect  square ;  and  this 
18  the  <e^  by  which  we  discover  the  possibility  of  the  operation  proposed.* 

*  When  the  qaaatity  efi — b  if  not  » tqAarop  the  reliiei  of  a  and  &  are  no  longer  rational ; 
bat  it  is  clear  that  the  fonnnlaa  (1)  and  (2)  will  atill  give  trae  reaolta.  Am,  hemerer^  theae 
are  more  'complicated  than  the  original  expressiona  themaelyei^  they  are  rarely  employed ; 
yet,  when  •\/b  is  imaginary,  the  result  merits  attention. 

In  order  to  examine  this  case,  chazige  h  into  -^;  a-\-^b  becomes  a-f-dt/ — 1.  The  re- 
maricable  circomstance  jnst  afladed  to  is  this,  that  the  sqaare  not  of  Or^by/ — 1  has  the 
same  farm  as  this  qnantity  itsel£ 

This  is  shown  fiom  the  fonnnla  (1),  far  since  e=s'\/ (fi-\-}fif  when  b  is  changed  mfeo  — £s, 
iSba  second  member  becomes  fg+l/g'-i-^-}-  fa— i/a«-j-^.  The  qnantity  nnder  the 
fint  radical  is  positive,  and  that  under  the  second  negative,  since  -j/tf*-!-^  i>  greater  than 
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(1)  What  is  the  aqnare  root  of  11+  '/72,  or  ll-|-6  V^  ? 
Hero  a=ll ;  6=72 ;  c=  Va»— 6=  V 121— 72=7 

.-.  Vll+6  V2=V-T"+V"2"=^+  ^^• 

(2)  What  is  the  square  root  of  23—8 1/7 1 


Here      a=23;  6=fflX7=446;  c=  Vg«— 6= '/529— 448=9 
.-.  V23-8  V7=.^pf -.^^=4-  -/7. 

(3)  What  is  the  square  root  of  14:1:6 -/^  ?  Ans.  3dL  '/S. 

(4)  What  is  the  square  root  of  18±2  -/77  ?  Ans.  -/iTi  V^l 

(5)  What  is  the  square  root  of  94+42  ^5 1  Ans.  7+3  V5. 

(6)  To  what  is  'V«p+2m»— 2m -/np+w*  equal?     Ans.  V^P+m*— la- 

(7)  Simplify  the  expressionV  16+30  V'^+yJ  16-^30  /^.     Ans.  10. 

(8)  To  what  is  y/28+10y/3  equal  ?  Ans.  5+  ^/Z. 

(9)  yjbc+2by/lc^~^+yjb€'--2b'/bc^^sz±2h 


i 


(10)  V«^+4c"— <^+2-/4a6c«— a6<i»=  ^06+  -/4c»— rf». 

(11)  What  is  the  square  root  of  —2 -/—I  ?  Ans.  1—  -/—l* 

(12)  What  is  the  square  root  of  3—4  -/^  ?  Ans.  2—  V— 1- 

,^      .  ,3 -•3+2^^6    112+20  Vl2. 

(13)  What  IS  square  root  of . -r^ 1 

Ans.  (1+  '/2)  .  (6+  V3). 
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105.  It  is  manifest,  from  what  has  been  said  above,  that  algebraic  polynomials 
may  be  raised  to  any  power  merely  by  applying  the  rules  of  multiplication. 
We  can,  however,  in  all  cases  obtain  the  desired  result  without  having  recourse 
to  this  operation,  which  would  frequently  prove  exceedingly  tedious.  When 
a  binomial  quantity  of  the  form  2+ a  is  raised  to  any  power,  the  successive 
terms  are  found  in  all  cases  to  bear  a  certain  relation  to  each  other.  This  law, 
when  expressed  generally  in  algebraic  language,  constitutes  what  is  called  the 
**  Binomial  Theorem."  It  was  discovered  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  seems 
to  have  arrived  at  the  general  principle  by  examining  the  results  of  actual  mul- 
tiplication in  a  variety  of  particular  cases,  a  method  which  we  shall  here  pursue, 
and  give  a  rigorous  demonstration  of  the  proposition  in  a  subsequent  article  of 
this  treatise. 

a ;  reprefenting  the  qaanti^^  ander  the  first  radical  by  cfl,  axid  that  uader  the  feoaiid 
by  — j3s,  the  expression  takes  the  form  a+j^i/ — 1 ;  hence 

^«4.^^_l=a+/3i/"=a. 

O.  E.  D. 
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Let  US  form  the  snceessiye  powers  of  x-f-a  by  actual  miiltiplication. 

X  +fl 
X  -\-a 

^•+  xa 

3*+2xa+a* 2d  power. 

j!*+33fia+  3xd*-|-a^ 3d  power. 

ar-j-  g 

x*+Z3*a+  3a<a«+     xa» 

4-  g^fl-f-  33:*g'+  3xg»+g* 
z*+4j:»a+  6x«(i«+  4xa'+a« 4th  power. 

^+  fl 

a:»+4x*a+  62»a«+  4j:«a»+    xo* 

+  x*a+  4a:»g*+  fa*a*+  4xfl<+a» 
x»+5x*a+10x»a«+10x«a»+  6xa*+a» 6th  power. 

x4-  g ____^^__ 

x«+Sx»a+10x*a«+10x»a»+  5x«a*+     xa» 

+  x^g-i-  5x*g«.fl0^fl'+10J^g*+  5xa»+a« 

t«+6x»g+15x*g«+20x»g'+16x»g*+  6xg»+g« 6th  power. 

x-|-  g 

xT+6i»a+16x»g«+20x*g»+15x»g*+  6x«g»+  xg« 

+  x»g-f  6xgg«-f  15x*g»4-20xag*+15x«g»-f  6xg»+gy 
x»-f  7x«g+21x»g«4-35x*g»+35x»g*+21x»g*+7xg«+a' ....  7th  power. 

In  order  that  these  results  may  be  more  clearly  exhibited  to  the  eye,  we 
shall  arrange  them  in  a  table. 

TABLE  or  THE  POWERS  07  X-^-g* 


(x+g) 


(x+g)« 


x-|-g 


x«+2xg  +g« 


(x+gy 


x'»+3x«g+  3xg'+g» 


(x+gy 


x«+4x»g+  6x«g«+  4xg»  +g* 


(x+gy 


3*+5x*a+l03*a*+103*(^+  5xg* +g» 


(x+gy 


i«+6x»g+15x*g«+20x»g»+15x«^+  6xg» +g« 


(x+gy 


r^+7x«g+21x*g«+35x*g»+35x»g*+21x»g»+  7xg»  +gT 


(x+gy 


j*+  8x^g+ 28x«g»+  56x»g»+ 70x«g«+  56x»g»+ 28x"g«+ 8xg»+ g«. 


In  the  above  table,  the  quantities  in  the  left-hand  colmnn  are  called  the  ex- 
fttuums  for  a  binomial  raised  to  the  firsts  second^  third,  dec,  power ;  the  cor- 
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responding  quantities  in  the  right-hand  column  are  called  the  expansions^  or 
developmenUt  of  those  in  the  left. 

106.  The  developments  of  the  successive  powers  of  x — a  are  precisely 
the  same  with  those  of  x-f-a*  with  this  difference,  that  the  signs  of  the  terms 
are  alternately  4"  '^^  —  *  \iniSt 

(x— fl)»=a*— 5x*a+10r»a«— I0a*a»+5xa*— a», 

and  so  for  all  the  others. 

107.  On  considering  the  above  table,  we  shall  perceive  that, 

I.  In  each  case  the  first  term  of  the  expansion  is  the  first  term  of  the  bi- 
nomial raised  to  the  given  power,  and  the  last  term  of  the  expansion  is  tfaio 
second  term  of  the  binomial  raised  to  the  given  power.  Thus,  in  the  expan- 
sion of  (x^a)*  the  first  term  is  x*,  and  the  last  term  is  o^,  and  so  for  all  the 
other  expansions* 

II.  The  quantity  a  does  not  enter  into  the  first  term  of  the  expansion,  but 
appears  in  the  second  term  with  the  exponent  unity.    The  powers  of  x  de- 
crease by  unity,  and  the  powers  of  a  increase  by  unity  in  each  successive 
term.    Thus,  in  the  expansion  of  {x-\-ay  we  have  sfi,  a*a,  z*a*,  x'a',  2^a*« 
ra*,  cfi. 

III.  The  coefiScient  of  the  first  term  is  unity,  and  the  coefliicient  of  the 
second  term  is,  in  every  case,  the  exponent  of  the  power  to  which  the  binomial 
is  to  be  raised.  Thus,  the  coefficient  of  the  second  term  of  (x-f-a)'  is  2,  of 
(x+a)«  is  6,  of  (x+a)Ms  7. 

IV.  The  coefficient  of  any  term  after  the  second  may  be  found  by  multiply- 
ing the  coefficient  of  the  preceding  term  by  the  index  of  x  in  that  term,  and 
dividing  by  the  number  of  terms  preceding  the  required  term.  Thus,  in  the 
expansion  of  (X'\-a)*  the  coefficient  of  tiie  second  term  is  4 ;  this  multiplied 
by  3,  the  index  of  x  in  that  term,  gives  12,  which,  when  divided  by  2,  the  num- 
ber of  terms  preceding  the  third  term,  gives  6,  the  coefficient  of  the  thuxl  term. 
Again,  6,  the  coefficient  of  the  third  term  multiplied  by  2,  the  exponent  of  x 
in  that  term,  gives  12,  which,  when  divided  by  3,  the  number  of  terms  pre- 
ceding the  fourth  term,  gives  4,  the  coefficient  of  the  fourth  term.  So,  also, 
35,  the  coefficient  of  the  fifth  term  in  the  expansion  of  (x-|-a)^,  when  multi- 
plied by  3,  the  index  of  x  in  that  term,  gives  105,  which,  when  divided  by  5, 
the  number  of  terms  preceding  the  sixth,  gives  21,  the  coefficient  of  that 
term. 

By  attending  to  the  above  observations  we  can  always  nuse  a  binomial  of 
the  form  (x-j-a)  to  any  required  power,  without  the  process  of  actual  multi- 
plication. 

EXAMPLE  I. 

Raise  x-|-a  to  the  9th  power. 

The  first  term  is afiofi; 

The  second  term  is 93*a} ; 

9X8 
The  third  term  is -^xV=:  36x»a«; 

36X7 
The  fourth  term  is — :r—afia^=i  84x«a»; 

«5 
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The  fifth  tennis — ?-2»a<=126a*a*; 

4 

r««       .    1  126X5 

The  sixth  term  is — f^x^a^^zUSx^cfi ; 

o 

126x4 

The  seventh  term  is — - — 2*ii"=  84r*a« ; 

6 

84  V  3 
The  eighth  term  is — y-2«a^=  36a<a'; 

36  V  2 

The  ninth  term  is — - — x*a*^    Qx'a* ; 

o 

9X1 
The  tenth  term  is -^3P{fi=:      39(fi. 

Hence, 

(x+a)»==a*+9x«a+36a:V  +  842«fl»+  126x*a«+126a:*a»+84a:*a»+36aW 
-}- 9x0*4- 0*. 

EXAMPLE  II. 

In  like  manner, 

(x— a)w=xw— 102»a+45a^a«— 12(te'a»+210x<^--2522*a»+210ar«a«--120 
x»a»+462«a«— iarfl»+«»o. 

108.  The  labor  of  determining  the  coefficients  may  be  much  abridged  by 
attending  to  the  following  additional  considerations : 

y.  The  number  of  terms  in  the  expanded  binomial  is  always  greater  by 
unity  than  the  index  of  the  binomial  Thus,  the  number  of  terms  in  (x-|-a)* 
is  4+1,  or  5 ;  in  (x+a)^  is  10+1,  or  11. 

y  I.  Hence,  when  the  exponent  is  an  even  number,  the  number  of  terms  in 
the  expansion  will  be  odd,  and  it  will  be  observed,  on  examining  the  examples 
already  given,  that  after  we  pass  the  middle  term  the  coefficients  are  repeated 
in  a  reverse  order ;  thus. 

The  coefficients  of  (x+a)*  are  1,  4,  6,  4,  1. 

The  coefficients  of  (x+a)<^  are  1,  6,  15,  20,  15,  6,  1. 

The  coefficients  of  (x+a)*  are  1,  8,  28,  56,  70,  56,  28,  8, 1. 

yil.  When  the  exponent  is  an  odd  number,  the  number  of  terms  in  the 
expansion  will  be  even,  and  there  will  be  two  middle  terms,  or  two  contiguous 
terms,  each  of  which  is  equally  distant  from  the  corresponding  extremities  of 
the  series ;  in  this  case  the  coefficient  of  the  two  middle  terms  is  the  same, 
and  then  the  coefficients  of  the  preceding  terms  are  reproduced  in  a  reverse 
order;  thus. 

The  coefficients  of  (x+a)>  are  1,  3,  3,  1. 

The  coefficients  of  (x+a)'  are  1,  5, 10, 10,  5, 1. 

The  coefficients  of  (x+a)^  are  1,  7,  21,  35,  35,  21,  7, 1. 

The  coeffidents  of  (x+a)>  are  1,  9,  36,  84,  126, 126,  84,  36,  9,  1. 

109.  If  the  terms  of  the  given  binomial  be  affected  with  coefficients  or  ex- 
ponentB,  they  must  be  raised  to  the  required  powers,  according  to  the  princt* 
pies  already  established  for  the  involution  of  monomials ;  thus. 
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EXAVFLE  III.* 

Raise  (23^-\-5cfl)  to  the  4tli  power. 

The  first  term  will  be (22?)*  =16xi« ; 

The  second  term  will  be  ...  .  4(2a:«)»x(5a")  =4  x  8x5r»«»  ; 

The  third  term  will  be -^x(22a)«x(6a«)«=:6x4x25a:«a*  ; 

The  fourth  term  win  be   ....  -^(2a:»)» X (5a«)»     =4x2Xl25x»a»; 

4 
The  fifth  term  wm  be j(2i»)»  X  (6d*)*  =626a«; 

.•.(2i»+6a«)*=:16x^«+160a*flt«+600a*a*+10002»a«+626a«. 

EXAMPLE  lY.* 

In  like  manner, 
( a»+ 3a6 )«  =  (a')«  +  9  (a»)»  X  ( 3aft  )  +  36  (a»)^  X  (  3a6 )»  +  84  (a»)«  X  (  3a6  )» 

+ 126  (a»)»  X  (3a6)*  +  126(a»)*  X  ( 3a6 )»  +  84(a»)»  X  ( ^ab  )• 
+ 36(a»)«  X  {3aby+9€^  X  (3a6)»+  (3a6)« 
s=:a"+ 27a«  i  +  324a«  6«  +  2268a«  6»  +  10206aW  b*  +  30618a»'  5» 
+ 61236a«&6+ 78732a"6T+ 59049a"6»+ i9683a«6*. 

110.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  exhibit  the  binomial  theorem  in  a  general 
form.  Let  it  be  required  to  raise  any  binomial  (x-|-a)  to  the  power  represent- 
ed by  the  general  algebraic  symbol  n.  Then,  by  the  preceding  principles,  'v^e 
shall  have 

The  first  term x"; 

The  second  term nxl^^a ; 

«,  ,  n(n— 1) 

The  third  term 'f^a*; 

^,     .      .  n(n— l)(n— 2) 

The  fourth  term -^ — r~^ ^-V ; 

rm.    ^^^                                                       n(»— l)(n— 2)(n— 3) 
The  fifth  term -^ Wia   ^a*-*a*, 

&C &C. 

The  last  term a\ 

The  whole  number  of  terms  will  be  n-f-l,  and  the  coefliicients  be  repeated 

in  a  reverse  order  after  the  I         J%  or  (q+i)*  term,  according  as  n  is  odd 

or  even ;  moreover,  the  terms  will  all  have  the  sign  -|-,  if  the  quantity  to  be 
expanded  be  of  the  form  x-|-a,  and  they  will  have  the  sign  -|-  and alter- 
nately, if  the  quantity  be  of  the  form  x — a.    Hence,  generally, 

n(n— 1)  n(n— lHn^2^ 

(x+fl)-=2'+nx°->a+-^Y2    ^^'+         1.2.3 ^^^'+ 

.  n(n— l)(n— 2)  ,      ,  .  n(n— 1) 

(x-a)»===a*— fu-^>a+-^Y^a--^a« ±a\ 

*  The  belt  method  of  pioceediag  in  theie  example!  if  to  raise  (y-}-ir)  to  the  foiuth  and 
ninth  powers,  and  then,  in  the  expansions  tbos  obtained,  to  sobstitate  2sfiSory,  and  5a9  for 
sr  in  the  first,  and  tfibry,  and  3ab  for  ;r  in  the  second. 
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In  tliiB  last  case,  if  n  be  an  even  number,  the  last  term,  being  one  of  the  odd 
terms,  will  have  the  sign  -f- 1  ^^  if  n  be  an  odd  number,  the  last  term,  being 
one  of  the  even  terms,  will  have  the  sign  — . 

Both  forms  may  be  included  in  one  by  employing  the  double  sign. 

Thus, 

,    .    ,  ,  ,     .  n(n— .1) .  ,  n(n— l)(n^2)      .  . 

(x±a)-=a-±nx^>a+-^-j-^^a--«a«±-i — ^f^ ia--«a»+ ,  &c, 

EXAMPLE  y. 

To  exemplify  the  application  of  the  theorem  in  this  form,  let  it  be  required 
to  raise  x-{-a  to  the  power  5. 

Here  we  have  n^5,  n — 1=4,  n— 2=3,  &c. 
Hence, 

a- isa*  =    a* 

fM;°~^a • is  5x*a  =s  5x*a 

n(n— 1)  5.4 

^  g  ^J^fl' is  j-g^a'  .=10a«a« 

n(n— l)(n— 2)_  ,  .   6-4.3  .  . 

1.2.3        ^^ ^1X3^^         ^''^^ 

n(n-l)(n--2)(n-3)  ^,^-^-3.2  _ 

1.2.3.4  ^^^ "  1.2.3.4^^       —  ^^ 

n(n— l)(n— 2)(n— 3)(n— 4)      .  .   6.4.3.2.1 

1.2.3.4.5  ^^ "1.2.3.4.5^^""     ^^ 

(x+a)»=2»+6a:*a+10a*a«+10a:»a»+5xa*+a*. 

EXAMPLE  TI. 

Raise  5(^ — 2yz  to  the  4th  power. 
Here, 

!.•.£" becomes  (5c*)«  =  625c* 

n3f>-^  a becomes  4(5c»)'x(2yr)  z=1000<fiyz 

\^  V^tf* becomes       y^(5c«)«  X  (2yr)«=  600cy2« 

«(n— 1)(»— 2)      .  .  ^  4.3.2,     ^       , 

^  g'3 ■V-«a»  .  -  .  becomes    j^^)  ^  (2y2)'=  160dh/V 

n(n— l)(n— 2Xn— 3)__^^  4.3.2.1,^  .^^     ,^    , 

^ f^^ a*-^becomesj^^^(5c«)ox(2y2:)*=     16y^ 

.•.(6c»— 2y2)*=625c8— 1000c8yz+600cy2«— 160cy2»+16y«r<. 

111.  We  have  sometimes  occasion  to  employ  a  particular  term  in  the  ex- 
pansion of  a  binomial,  while  the  remainder  of  the  series  does  not  enter  into  our 
calculations.  Our  labor  wifl,  in  a  case  like  this,  be  much  abridged,  if  we  can 
at  once  determine  the  term  sought,  without  reference  either  to  those  which 
precede,  or  to  those  which  foDow  it.  This  object  will  be  attained  by  finding 
what  is  called  the  general  term  of  the  series. 

If  we  examine  the  general  formula,  we  shall  soon  perceive  that  a  certain 
relation  subsists  between  the  coefficients  and  exponents  of  each  term  in  the 
expanded  binomial,  and  the  place  of  the  term  in  the  series ;  thus, 
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The  first  terra  U 
r",  which  may  be  put  under  the  form  a:**~*+^ ; 
The  second  term  is 

The  third  term  is 
n(n— 1)  n(n-.3+2)  ' 

1.2  1.(3—1)  ' 

The  fourth  term  is 

The  fifth  term  is 
n(n-l)(n-2)(n-3)  n(n-l)(n-2)(n-54-2)         ^        , 

1.2.3.4  ""         1.2.3.(5—1)  ' 

The  sixth  term  is 

n(n-l)(n-2)(n-3)(n-4)  ^  ^     n(n-l)(n-2)(n-3Xn— 6+2)      ^^^^  ^ 
1.2.3.4.5  1.2.3.4.(6—1) 

Observing  the  connection  between  the  numerical  quantities,  it  is  manifest, 
that  if  we  designate  the  place  of  any  term  by  the  general  symbol  p,  the  p^ 
term  is 

n(n-l)(n-2)(n-3) (n-p-\-2)  ^. 

1.2.3.4  (P— 1)    ^^^^     • 

This  is  called  the  general  Urm,  because  by  giving  to  j?  the  values  1,  2,  3,  4, 
we  can  obtun  in  succession  the  different  terms  of  the  series  for  (z+a)". 


EXAMPLE  VII. 

Required  the  7^  term  of  the  expansion  of  (x+a)". 

=12  > 
»=  7  I 

Substituting  these  values  in  the  general  expression,  we  find  that  the  term 
sought  is 


Here  n=12  >  .-.n— |?+2=7,  n— j?+l=6 

p=  7  )  jp— 1=6. 


12.11.10.9.8.7 

- — r — r — .    -    ^sfia^  or  924a*ac. 

1  •  x  •  o  .4.0.D 


EXAMPLE  Tin. 


Required  the  6*  term  of  (2c*— 4fe«)«. 

Here  n=9,  p=z5,  x=s2c*,  a=4A*; 

...  n— |?+2=6,  n— p+l=5,p— 1=4; 

Q    ft    7    fi 

.-.  the  5*  term  is  , '    ','    (2c*)»  X  (^'^)\  or  126  X  32  X  256c»A". 

Since  the  second  term  of  the  proposed  binomial  has  tiie  sign  — ,  all  the 
even  terms  of  the  expansion  will  have  the  sign  — ,  and  all  the  odd  terms  the 
sign  + ;  therefore  the  5^  term  is 

+  1032192c«A». 

EXAMPLE  IX. 

Required  the  middle  term  of  the  expansion  of  {x — a)". 

Since  the  exponent  is  18,  the  whole  number  of  terms  will  be  19,  and  hence 

*  The  operation  here  to  be  performed  ii  best  effected  by  canceling  the  facton. 
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the  middle  term  will  be  the  10^ ;  and  since  it  is  an  even  term,  it  win  have  the 
sign  -^ ;  hence  it  will  be 

18 .  17 .  16 .  15 .  14  .  13  .  12 .  11 .  10 
■^1,2.3.4.5.6.7.8.9^^''  or-4862(>.*a». 

EXAMPLE  X. 

Keqaired  the  third  and  the  last  terms  of  the  expansion  of  (q^+^3^)^ 

21 
Ans.  -Q^fiy*  and  1^8^ 

TO  EXTRACT  THE  nth  ROOT  OF  A  NUMBER. 

112.  The  n^  power  of  10  is  1  with  n  ciphers,  and  the  n^  power  of  any 
number  below  10  must  be  less,  and  can,  therefore,  be  composed  of  no  more 
than  n  figures.    The  n^  power  of  100  is  1  with  2n  dphers,  and  the  n^  power 
of  any  number  between  10  and  100  can  not,  therefore,  contain  more  than  2fi 
figures,  nor  less  than  n.    For  a  like  reason,  the  n^  power  of  three  figures  can 
not  contain  more  than  3n,  nor  less  than  2n.    That  of  four  figures  can  not  con- 
tain more  than  4n,  nor  less  than  3n,  &c.    The  n^  root  of  a  number  being  re- 
quired, it  is  evident  from  the  above  that  there  will  be  as  many  figures  in  the 
root  as  there  are  periods  of  n  figures  in  the  given  number,  counting  from  right 
to  left,  and  one  more  if  any  figures  remain  on  the  left.    The  root  may  be 
divided  into  units  and  tens,  and  the  n^  power  of  it,  or  the  given  number,  will 
be  equal,  according  to  the  Binomial  Theorem,  to  the  n^  power  of  the  tens  plus 
n  times  the  n — 1  power  of  the  tens  into  the  units  plus  a  number  of  other  terms 
which  need  not  be  considered.    Tens  have  one  cipher  on  the  right,  and  hence 
the  n^  power  of  tens  has  n  ciphers  on  the  right ;  the  n  right-hand  significant 
figures,  therefore,  make  no  part  of  the  n^  power  of  the  tens ;  to  find  the  tens 
of  the  root,  then,  the  n^  root  of  those  figures  which  remain,  after  rejecting  n  on 
the  right,  must  be  sought  by  an  independent  operation ;  but  if  there  are  more 
than  n  of  these  remaining  figures,  the  tens  of  the  root  are  expressed  by  a 
number  containing  more  than  one  figure,  which  number  may  be  separated  into 
its  units  and  tens,  the  n^  power  of  the  tens  of  which  does  not  contain  the  n 
significant  figures  on  the  right  of  that  number  upon  which  the  independent 
operation  is  now  performing,  and  in  consequence  these  n  figures  are  also  re- 
jected.   After  rejecting  periods  of  n  figures  successively,  beginning  on  the 
right  until  there  remains  but  one  period  and  part  or  the  whole  of  another 
period  on  the  left,  let  these  be  considered  an  independent  number,  its  root  wiQ 
contain  two  figures,  tens  and  units ;  the  n^  root  of  the  tens  is  to  be  sought  in 
what  is  left  after  rejecting  the  right-hand  period;  the  n— 1  power  of  the 
tens  has  n — 1  ciphers  on  the  right ;  so,  also,  has  any  multiple  of  this,  and, 
therefore,  n  times  the  n — 1  power  of  the  tens  into  the  units;  which  last 
quantity,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  sought  in  the  n— 1  right-hand  significant 
figures ;  after  subtracting  the  n^  power  of  the  tens  just  found,  only  one  figure 
of  the  next  period,  therefore,  is  to  be  placed  on  the  right  of  the  remainder, 
which  is  then  divided  by  n  times  the  n— 1  power  of  the  tens ;  the  quotient 
wiD  not  be  exactly  the  units,  for  the  dividend  contains  also  a  part  of  the  other 
terms  of  the  power  of  the  binomial  which  were  not  considered ;  this  quotient 
may  be  greater  than  the  units  of  the  root,  but  never  can  be  less ;  it  must  be 
diminished  till  the  n^  power  of  the  two  figures  found  is  equal  to  or  less  than 
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the  independent  number  under  consideration.  Annex  now  to  this  independent 
number  the  next  period  on  the  right  of  it,  and  consider  what  is  thus  obtained 
as  a  new  independent  number;  the  two  figures  of  the  root  already  fband  will 
be  the  tens  of  the  root  of  the  new  number ;  bringing  down  one  figure  of  the 
right-hand  period  of  it  to  the  remainder  after  subdvctuig  the  n^  power  of  the 
two  figures  of  the  root  just  found  from  the  first  independent  nuoober,  and 
dividing  by  n  times  the  n — 1  power  of  the  tens,  now  composed  of  two  figures, 
a  third  figure  of  the  root  is  obtained ;  proceeding  in  this  manner,  the  entire  root 
of  the  given  number  will  at  length  be  extracted.* 


XXAMPLES. 


(1)  V504321,  2366=8,921. 

(2)  V 1164532,  07234. 


(3)  V233416517309451. 

(4)  «$^282429536481. 


113.  By  employing  the  binomial  theorem,  we  can  raise  any  polynomial  to 
any  power,  without  the  process  of  actual  multiplication. 
For  example,  let  it  be  required  to  raise  x-f-a-f-^  to  the  power  4. 
Put 

a+h  =y; 

Then, 

(x+a+bY=z[z+y)\ 

=iX*'\-43^'{-6jfif/*'\-Axy^'\-y*,  or  putting  for  y  its  value, 
s=:x*+4x^(a+h)+e3f'(a+hy+Ax(a+by+(a+by. 

Expanding  (a-|-&)S  (a-|-&)',  {a-\-b)\  by  the  binomial  theorem,  and  per- 
forming  the  multiplications  indicated,  we  shall  arrive  at  the  expansion  of 
{x+a+b)*. 

It  is  manifest  that  we  may  apply  a  similar  process  to  any  polynomial. 

The  following  is  a  demonstration  of  a  general  formula  for  the 

POWER  or  A  POLYNOMIAL. 

In  the  expression 

make  x=5-|-c-|-(f . . .  the  above  power  will  be  equal  to  (a-|-x)",  and  by  the 
binomial  theorem  the  term  which  contains  a"  in  the  development  of  this  may 
be  written 

1.2.3.4....mxg'*x°~* 
1.2.3...nxl.2.3...(m— n)'^  f^J 

Making  ^=:c-|-c2 ...  we  have  a*»-*=(64-y)»-«,  and  developing  this  last  power, 
the  term  containing  5"'  may  be  put  under  the  form 

*  If  there  be  decunalg  in  the  given  nmnber,  ciphen  mtut  be  annexed,  if  necesaary,  to 
make  exact  periods  of  decimals,  on  a  principle  similar  to  that  explained  in  (An.  90). 

If  the  index  of  the  root  to  be  extracted  be  composed  of  factors,  it  can  be  extracted  by 
means  of  the  snocessire  roots,  the  degrees  of  which  are  expressed  by  these  factors.    For 

if  the  ""y^a""P  be  required,  we  have  \/a^^P=zaV,  ^a^PsroP,  and  ^aP=a. 

The  best  way  to  extract  roots  of  nmnbers  of  a  degree  higher  than  the  square  is  by  means 
of  logarithms. 

t  This  may  be  obtained  firom  the  ordinazy  form  of  the  general  term  of  the  binomial 
formula 

m{M — 1)  ....  (m — n-|-l)a"«»— » 
1.2.3  ....  n  * 

by  moltiplying  bo0l  numerator  and  denominator  by  1 . 2 . 3  . . .  (m — n). 
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1. 2.3.4.  ■..(m—n)xft"y''*'''^' 
1.2.3'...n'Xl-2.3....(m— n— n')' 

It  is  evident  that  if  this  quantity  be  put  in  the  place  of  s^*^-^  in  the  ex- 
pression [a],  the  result  wiD  represent  the  assemblage  of  the  terms  which 
contain  a'b"^  in  the  power  of  the  given  polynomial.  This  result,  after  can- 
celing common  Actors,  will  be 

1. 2. 3... nX  1-2. 3... n'X  1-2. 3. ..(m—n—n')'       '•  ■' 

Making  z=i-|- ...  we  shaD  have  y*-*-"'=(c-|-2)"-*-*',  and  the  term  con- 
taining t^'  win  be 

1.2.3...(m— n— n^jXc^'z"-'^'-''' 
1. 2. 3.... n"X  1-2. 3.... (m—n—n'—n") ' 

anbstitnting  this  expression  for  y°^-^^  in  [6],  we  have 

1 . 2 . 3 . . .  m  X  a"&»^c«^^2°>-»-»^--'^^ 

1.2.3...nXl.2.3...n'xl«2.3...n"Xl.2.3...(»»— n— n'— n")* 

It  is  evident  now,  without  carrying  the  reasoning  farther,  that  if  V  be  the 
general  term  of  the  development  of 

{a+b+c+d . .  .)■, 
this  term  may  be  represented  thus, 

1.2.3.4....mXg'&''c^^»« 

""1. 2.3... nx  1.2.3... n'Xl -2.3... n" X  .• 
n,  n\  n". . .  being  any  positive  whole  numbers  at  pleasure,  subjected  only  to 
the  condition  that  their  sum  shall  be  equal  to  m.    So  that  all  the  terms  of  the  re- 
quired development  may  be  obtained  by  giving  in  this  formula  to  n,  n\  n" . . . 
all  the  entire  positive  values  which  satisfy  the  condition 

When  one  of  these  numbers  is  made  zero,  V  takes  an  illusory  form.  If,  for 
example,  n=0,  the  series  1 . 2 . 3 . . .  n  placed  in  the  denominator  is  nonsensical, 
because  &ctors  increasing  from  one  will  never  present  us  with  a  &ctor  zero. 
To  relieve  this  difficulty,  let  us  recur  to  the  general  term  [a]  in  the  development 

of  (a+x)",  and  observe  that  the  hypothesis  n=0  reduces  it  to  r. 

But  the  hypothesis  n=:0  ought  to  give  in  this  development  the  term  which 
does  not  contain  a,  and  this  term  is  x".  Then,  in  order  that  this  term  shall  be 
deduced  from  the  formula  [a],  it  is  sufficient  to  consider  the  series  1 .2.3 . .  .n 
as  equivalent  to  1  in  this  particular  case  of  n=0.  The  same  observation 
should  be  extended  to  the  other  series  of  factors  contained  in  the  denominator 
of  V,  and  then  V  will  give,  vnthout  any  exception,  all  the  terms  of  the  power 
of  the  polynomial  a-t-^+^+t  ^* 

TO  EXTRACT  THE  m^  EOOT  OP  A  POLYNOMIAL. 

The  problem  is,  having  given  a  polynomial,  P,  which  is  the  m**  power  of 
another  polynomial,  p,  to  find  the  latter. 

Let  us  consider  the  two  polynomials  as  arranged  according  to  the  decreas- 
ing exponents  of  some  letter,  x,  and  call  a,  5,  c, . . . .  the  unknown  terms  of  the 
root  J?.  They  must  be  such  that,  in  raising  a-^-b-^-c,. .  to  the  power  m,  we 
obtain  all  the  terms  which  compose  P.  But  if  we  imagine  that  we  have 
formed  this  power  by  successive  multiplications,  it  is  clear  that,  in  the  result, 
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Ilie  term  in  which  x  has  the  highest  exponent  is  the  m*^  power  of  a  ;  then  we 
thaU  know  the  first  term  of  the  root  sought,  p,  hy  extracting  the  mf^  root  of  Ae 
first  term  of  the  gwen  polynomial,  P. 

The  first  term  of  the  root  being  found,  it  ^inD  be  easy  to  obtain  the  second ; 
but  I  prefer  to  show  at  once  how,  when  we  know  seyeral  successive  terms  of 
the  root  setting  out  from  the  first,  we  can  determine  the  term  which  comes 
immediately  after. 

Let  u  represent  the  sum  of  the  known  terms,  and  v  that  of  the  miknown ; 
then  P=(u-f-v)",  or,  developing, 

P=u»+mtt»^4?4-Ar«»-V+A:'it'"-V+,  &c. 

I  have  not  exhibited  the  composition  of  the  coefilcients  k,  X:' . .,  this  not 
being  necessaiy,  as  will  appear.  From  this  equality,  by  subtracting  tf"  from 
both  the  equals,  we  obtain 

P— tt"=iiiu"»-H?+A:u'»-V+i5:'u"»-V+,  &:c. 

The  first  of  these  equals,  P  — u"*,  is  a  quantity  which  we  can  calculate  by 
forming  the  m^  power  of  the  known  quantity  ti,  and  subtracting  it  from  the 
polynomial  P.  The  second  is  a  sum  of  products,  by  means  of  which  we  can 
easily  assign  the  composition  of  the  first  term  of  the  remainder  P— «%  and, 
consequently,  discover  the  first  term  of  the  unknown  part,  v. 

First,  if  we  develop  u°^S  it  is  clear,  \j[j  the  rules  of  multiplication  alone, 
that  the  first  term  of  the  development,  that  is,  the  one  which  contains  f ,  widi 
the  highest  exponent,  will  be  a™~^ ;  then,  if  we  call/  the  first  term  of  r,  the 
first  term  of  the  product  mtt°*-*tJ  will  be  ma°*~J/'.    By  a  similar  course  of  rea- 
soning, we  perceive  that  the  first  terms  in  the  developments  of  the  other  prod- 
nets  will  be  respectively  ka^~y^,  Ar'a'^-y , ....    These  terms,  abstraction 
being  made  of  the  coefficients  which  have  no  influence  upon  the  degree  of  x, 
can  be  deduced  from  the  term  ma^'~]f,  by  suppressing  in  it  one  or  more  fac- 
tors equal  to  a,  and  replacing  them  by  as  many  factors  equal  to/.    But/ being 
of  a  degree  inferior  to  a  with  respect  to  x,  these  changes  can  give  only  terms 
of  a  degree  inferior  to  mdH^^f    Then,  after  having  subtracted  from  the  given 
polynomial  P  the  m^  power  of  the  part  ti  of  the  root  already  found,  the  firat 
term  of  the  remainder  is  equal  to  the  product  of  m  times  the  power  m — 1  of 
the  first  term  a  of  the  root  by  the  first  of  those  terms  which  remain  still  to  be 
found.    Therefore,  dividing  the  firat  term  of  the  remainder  by  m  times  the 
power  m — 1  of  the  firat  term  of  the  root,  the  quotient  wiU  be  a  new  term  of 
this  root.    This  conclusion  furnishes  the  means  of  discovering  successively  all 
the  terms  of  the  root  as  soon  as  the  first  is  known.     To  have  the  second  term, 
b,  subtract  from  the  given  polynomial  P  the  va*^  power  of  the  first  term  of  the 
root,  then  divide  the  first  term  of  the  remainder  by  ma"*~* ;  to  have  the  third 
term,  c,  of  the  root,  subtract  from  P  the  m**  power  of  a-f-b,  then  divide  ^  first 
term  of  this  remainder  by  ma"*''^  and  so  on. 

If  in  any  part  of  the  process,  the  remainder  being  arranged  according  to  the 
powera  of  X,  its  firat  term  is  not  divisible  by  m  times  the  m — 1  power  of  the 
first  term  of  the  root,  the  given  polynomial  will  not  have  an  exact  root  of  the 
degree  m. 

Observe,  also,  that  the  m^  root  of  the  last  term  of  the  given  polynomial 
ought  to  be  the  last  term  of  the  root.  Therefore,  if  the  process  leads  to  a 
term  in  the  root  of  a  less  degree  than  this,  the 'given  polynomial  is  not  an  exact 
power  of  the  order  m. 

We  may  ammge  according  to  the  ascending  powera  of  a  letter,  x,  as  was 
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remarked  at  (Art.  80,  III.),  when  treating  of  the  square  root,  and  the  above 
observation  will  undergo  the  same  modification  as  there  stated. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  speak  of  the  case  where  the  letter  of  arrangementy 
X,  enters,  with  the  same  exponent,  into  several  terms.  The  method  of  proceed- 
ing in  such  a  case  has  been  already  sufficiently  indicated  in  previous  articles. 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  Extract  the  5th  root  of  32a*— 80a:*+80r»— 40j«+10a:-.l. 

(2)  Extract  the  6th  root  of  729— 2916i"+4860j:*— 4320a:«—576z"+64xw. 

Ans.  3— 22«. 

(3)  Extract  the  fifth  root  of  ar«+15r-»«-.5jr-"+90r-»«— 60jr-w+282ar-« 

—  252ar«  +  505ar-*  —  496r-»  +  496  —  465a^ 
+276a:*— 80a*+16a:«— z^o. 

Ans.  r-*+3— i". 

114.  In  the  observations  made  upon  the  expansion  of  (x-^a)',  we  have  sup- 
posed n  to  be  a  positive  integer.  The  binomial  theorem,  however,  is  applica- 
ble, whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  quantity  n,  whether  it  be  positive  or 
negative,  integral  or  fractional.*  When  n  is  a  positive  integer,  the  series  con- 
usts  of  n-|-l  terms ;  in  every  other  case  the  series  never  terminates,  and  the 
development  of  (x-|-a)°  constitutes  what  is  called  an  infinite  series. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  tbis  extension  of  the  theorem,  we  may  re- 
mark, that  in  all  our  reasonings  with  regard  to  a  quantity  such  os  (x-f-a)",  we 
may  confine  our  attention  to  the  more  simple  form  (l-j-a)",  to  which  the 
former  may  always  be  reduced.    For, 

(x+a)  =*(l+3 

...  (x+a)-=  \  x(l+^)  \  ' 

(a\'  a 

1-1 — J  ,  or  x"(l-|-«)",  if  we  put  -=tt 

n(n-l)(n-2)(n-3)   a*.     .     }. 

1.2.3.4  '^+'  **•  S  ^ 

r 
Suppose  n=-,  where  r  and  s  are  any  whole  numbers  whatever, 

!  r 

Then  (x-|-a)'  becomes  (r-|-a)*,  and  substituting  -  for  n  in  the  series, 

-^^^+i'x+     1.2     •x«+        1.2.3         "x" 


1.2.3.4  ?■+■'  ^'  S 


*  A  perfectly  rigoroiu  demonstration  of  the  binomial  theorem  jfbr  any  exponent  what- 
erer,  integral  or  fractional,  positive  or  negative,  will  be  foond  towards  the  dose  of  this 
treatiBe. 

t  This  ezpaosion  may  be  obtained  by  snbstitating,  in  the  general  form  (Art  110),  1  for 

X,  and  -  for  a. 

X 
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Or,  reduced, 

!        r  a    Tjr^s)  fl«    r(r-#)(r-2f)    a» 


+        1.2.3.4-**         -x^+'^'S 


The  binomial  theorem,  mider  this  form,  is  extensively  employed  in  anaJyeis 
for  developing  algebraic  expressions  in  series. 

EXAMPLE  I. 

Expand  V^c+a  in  a  series. 

Vlc+a=:(x+a)* 

— x*(l+-)  .    Here  r=l,  «=2. 

^j\]        la     2\2^V    d«     2\2~V\2""V    ^ 
^  +  2'i"''     1.2     •x'+         1.2.3  'x» 

ia-)6-')(^-3) . 

+  1.2.3.4  '  x^'^ 

11  113 

-^   yi+2-  3-+    1.2     -0*+       1.2.3         '  «» 

113         6 
gX— gX— gX— 2    ^ 

+  1.2.3.4  '5+ 

5 

16 
a* 


_  15        1  *        1      a«        1.3        cfl        1.3.1 
""^   i^"''2'x""l.2.4 V^l. 2.3.8 •x»""l.2.3.4. 

?+ i 


which  last  may  be  derived  at  once  from  [a],  and  pat  mider  the  form 

jc        1   «     ^  ?!      1.3     a«      1.3.5     a« 
^   P"''2'x"2.4'i«"''2.4.6*a:»'"2.4.6.8'x« 
1.3.5.7      ^        ».  I 

+2.4.6.8. lO'?""'       \ 

where  the  law  of  the  series  is  evident. 

EXAMPLE  II. 

Expand  -/a' — ^*^^  ^  &  series. 

1 

s=a(l— e«)*     Here,  r=l,  «=2,  ?=— e« 

+ TTTzTi **-'  ^• 

(11  1.3  1.3.5  ,      ? 
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EXAlfPI.E   III. 


Expand  —-=^=.  in  a  series. 


=mi"^(l+g)"*    Herer=l,5=-2.~. 

^  (   ^""2  •  i»  ■+•  T72  •  b^ 

"^  1.2.3  •     •  6« 

+ 1727374 •  y  ^-  S 


3  13  5 

2    £         2^—2^  —2 
•i<+  1.2.3 


_m5         1    c«  2^ 

-6"(^-2'6»+        1.2 

— i     _3     _6         7  J 

c|«     —2^      2^—2^"^    cw  V 

•  6*+  1.2.3.4  •'P+'  &c.  .  .  .^ 


"I  r— 2'6»+2.4*6*-27T76''P  +  ******  'S 
which  last  expression  might  be  derived  immediately  firom  formula  [a].    The 
same  remark  will  apply  in  the  following  examples. 


EXAMPLE  IT. 


Expand  "T,,  in  a  series. 


,—1/      c««»\«.i     ,,  a        (*^ 

=n6      ^1— p-;     ^     Herer=-.1,«=2, -=-- ^. 

=6r"*"2'  &"  "*■        r72        •  \"T^/ 


S^S  '  • 


2\        2         ^j\         2        ^/  /€»<;»  \ 

1.2.3  '   \    b*    ) 

+ r:¥73T4 [-v)  -•  ^- ; 

""6K'*"2"     &»    +  274  •  "P" +  27176  '    6« 


1.3.5.7    cV 

+2.4.6.8'"F+'^' 
H 
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EXAMPLE  T. 

Expand  ^  ■  =  in  a  series. 


^^^=(p+,)(«.+«.)-? 

=m""'(p+^)(l+^\  Here,r=— 3,  «=4, 


1^5         3     n»      "4(-4-0       /j^V 
=     m*      r  "■4-m»+  1.2  "  \«V 


a     n* 
3/      3__^  ^ 


+  1.2.3  "Uv S 

ifjtilc         3    n»        3.7     n"      ^.7.11 
i^       |^~4'm»"*"l.2.4»me~TT 


m^       r        4    m»^1.2.4»me       1 .  2  .  3  .  4» 
n»»      3.7.11.15  n»  > 

m^+1.2.3.4.4*m»»"'^ S 


EXAJfPLK  YI. 


1  1  C        2z     3a*     43?  > 


EXAMPLE  YII. 


^  '  i        2«c»2*c*2^c«2»c«  S 


EXAMPLE  Till. 

—A  i  <  ,  .  3  X  .  3 .  13    2«   .  3 .  13 .  23 


/  •    V— A  -r<,.3  x,3.13    2"   , 
(a»— ax)  »*s=l<lH — .  — . [■ 

^  '  a*J  ^10  aT   10*  1.2.a«^ 


10»    1.2.3. tf* 


,  3.13.23.33      a:*     ,   .  ? 

^    10*     1.2.3.4.0*^  $ 

EXAMPLE  IX. 

^__l_^i  fi^   6. 11. x»   6.11.16.x*    .   > 

(l+x)*"   6"*"5.10  5.10.16"^6.10.16.20  '   *> 

EXAMPLE  X. 

The  eleyenth  term  of  the  series  for  (a»— x>)'  is ??!?-  .  ~. 

^  '  4782969   a« 

115.  The  binomia]  theorem  is  also  employed  to  determine  approximate 
values  of  the  roots  of  nmnbers. 
In  the  formula 


APPEOXIMATE  ROOTS  OF  NUMBBRa 
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Let  us  put  n=-,  the  expression  becomes  (x-{-a)r  or  V^+a*  <u^cI  we  hare 


1   a 


Vx+a=Vx(l+-.-4 


r\r     V    a*.  At     V\r     V 


r  X 


1.2 


•?■* 


1.2.3 


w  ,,  ,  1    a     1   r— 1    a«  ,  1   r— 1    2r— 1    a»        . 
^  ^  r  X     T     2r     x«^r     2r         3r       x* 


•) 


If  we  wished  to  form  a  new  term,  it  would  manifestly  be  obtained  by  mul- 

3r— 1      .  a 


tiplying  the  fourth  by 


4r 


and  — ,  then  changing  the  sign,  and  so  on  for  the 


rest,  the  terms  after  the  first  being  alternately  positiTe  and  negative. 

This  being  premised,  let  it  be  required  to  extract  the  cube  root  of  31.  The 
greatest  cube  contained  in  31  is  27 ;  in  the  above  formula  let  us  make  r=3, 
z^27,  a=s4,  and  we  shall  then  have 


V31=  V27+4 

=  V27(l+±)* 

14      1 
=  3(^  +  3-2-7-3 

4  16 

=  3-4 

^27       2187 


1 

3  • 
320 


531441 


16       1 
729  +  3  • 

— ,  &c* 


1 
3 


64 


3  •  9  '  19683  ■"•  ***^ 


The  succeeding  term  will  be  found  by  multiplying 


320 


531441 


^    3r— 1    a 


2    4  2560 

J .  2^,  and  then  chan^ng  the  sign,  which  will  give  us  -^43046721' 


In  like  manner,  we  shall  find  the  next  term  by  multiplying 


4r 


2560 


43046721 


bj 


4r— 1    a   .       .„    ^      -        ^        2560 
— .      .  — .  it  wilL  therefore,  be 

^      .  ^,  11.  wui,  luoreiuo,,  ue  43045731 


11 


112640 


XteXt^^' 


:,  and  so  on 


15^^27^17433922005' 
for  any  number  of  terms. 

Let  us,  however,  confine  our  attention  to  the  first  ^^^  terms  of  the  series, 
and  reduce  them  to  decimals ;  we  shall  have,  for  the  sum  of  the  additive  terms, 

^  3=3.00000  ^ 


-=0.14816 


*  =3.14875. 


320 


=0.00060 


531441 

And  for  the  sum  of  the  subtractive  terms, 

16 


-2187=-^-^^31 


2560 


=  —0.00797. 


43046721 


—  .0.00006 


Hence 

V'3T=3.14138 

a  result  which  we  shall  proceed  to  show  is  within  0.00001  of  the  truth. 

116.  When  the  expression  for  a  number  is  expanded  in  a  series  of  terms, 
the  numerical  values  of  which  go  on  decreasing  continually,  we  easUy  perceive 
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that  the  greater  the  number  of  terms  which  we  take,  the  more  nearly  shall  we 
approach  to  the  real  value  of  the  proposed  expression.  Such  a  series  is  caHed 
converging.  If  we  suppose  the  terms  of  the  series  alternately  positive  and 
negative,  we  can,  upon  stopping  at  any  particular  term,  determine  precisely 
the  degree  of  approximation  at  which  we  have  arrived. 

Let  there  be  a  series  a— -fe+c— <^+«— /4-^— ^+^— ^+''* compoeed 

of  an  indefinite  number  of  terms,  in  which  we  suppose  that  the  quantities  o^ 
6,  c,  d  go  on  diminishing  in  succession,  and  let  us  designate  by  N  the  nimiber 
represented  by  this  series,  we  shall  prove  that  the  numerical  value  of  N^  lies 
between  uny  two  consecutive  sums  of  any  number  of  the  terms  of  Uu  above  series* 

For  let  us  take  any  two  consecutive  sums, 

a — 64-c— cZ+^— y»  *"*^  a^b-{-c-^d'\-e—f-\-g* 
Upon  considering  the  first  of  these«  we  perceive  that  the  tenns  which  foA- 

low  —/are  4*(g— ^)+(^— 04* «  ^^^  since  the  series  is  a  decreasing 

one,  the  positive  differences  g — h,  k — Z,  &c.,  are  all  positive  numbers ;  hence 
it  follows  that,  in  order  to  obtain  the  complete  value  of  N,  we  must  add  to  the 
sum  a — b-\-c — d'\-e-^f  some  positive  number.     Hence 

a— ft+c—ci+e— /<N. 

With  regard  to  the  second  sum,  the  terms  which  follow  -{-g  are  —-(A — k)j 

— ^l — m), ;  but  the  partial  differences,  h — k^  I — m,  &c.,  are  positive; 

hence  — {h — A:),  — (i— m) — -,  are  all  negative,  and,  therefore,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  complete  value  of  N,  we  must  subtract  some  positive  number  finom 
the  sum  a — 6+c— <i+«— /+^»    Hence 

and  it  has  been  shown  that 

a^b+c—d+C'-f        <N; 
therefore  N  lies  between  these  two  sums. 

From  this  it  follows  that,  since  g  is  the  numerical  value  of  the  difference 
of  these  two  sums,  the  error  committed  when  we  assume  a  certain  number  of 
terms  a— fe+c — d'\-e'^ffor  the  value  of  'S  is  numerically  less  than  the  term 
which  immediately  follows  that  at  which  we  stopped. 

In  the  preceding  example,  all  the  terms  after  the  first  being  alternately  posi- 
tive and  negative,  we  may  conclude  that  the  numerical  value  of  the  first  t^ve 
terms 

i.       ^^  320  2560 

^"^27~2187^  631441  ""43046721 
differs  from  the  true  value  of  V31  by  a  quantity  less  than  the  value  of  the 

sixth  term,  which  was  found  to  be  equal  to ;  but  this  fraction  is 

^     17433922006 

by  mere  inspection  less  than  ,  therefore,  when  we   assume  that 

100000 

V31  =3.14138,  the  result  is  within  0.00001  of  the  truth. 

117.  From  what  has  been  said  above  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  order  to  obtain 
an  approximate  value  of  the  n^  root  of  any  number  N  by  the  method  of  series, 
we  may  make  use  of  the  following 

RULE. 

Resolve  the  given  number  N  into  tu>o  parts  of  the  form  p"+q,  where  p"  is  the 

1 
highest  n*  power  contained  in  N,  and  in  the  development  of  (x-f-a)*^  make 
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x=p",  a=q.     The  number  of  terms  to  he  taken  in  the  resulting  series  will 

depend  upon  ike  degree  of  accuracy  required^  and  can  he  determined  by  the 

principle  just  explained.     Convert  all  the  terms  of  which  account  is  taken  into 

decimals,  and  then  effect  the  reduction  between  the  additive  and  subtractive 

terms, 

q 
This  method  can  not  be  employed  with  adyantage  except  when  ~  is  a  small 

fraction ;  for  unless  this  be  the  case,  the  terms  of  the  series  will  not  diminish 
with  sufficient  rapidity,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  account  of  a  great 
number  of  terms  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  near  approximation. 

It  may  happen  that^*^  is  ^q;  we  must  then  modify  the  above  process,  for 

p^      a  a 

then  —  or  —  is  greater  than  unity,  and  therefore  all  the  powers  of  -  will  in- 
crease in  numerical  value  as  the  degree  of  the  power  increases. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  cube  root  of  56  is  sought,  27  being  the 
greatest  cube  contained  in  56,  we  shall  have 

a     29 

a:=27,  a^29  and  .•.  — ^;r;, 

X     27 

and  the  terms  of  the  series  will  go  on  increasing  instead  of  diminishing  (we  do 

not  speak  of  the  coefficients,  which  are  fractions  differing  but  little  fit>m  unity). 

8        1 
But  we  may  resolve  56  into  64^8,  or  4'^8 ;  but  — ,  or  ~,  is  a  smafl  firaction. 

d4         o 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  substitute  — a  for  a  in  the  expression  for  V^+^t 
we  have 

1    a     1   n— 1    d«     1   n— 1    2n— 1    a» 


yx — a=ztt(l . . 


n   X     n     2n     3^    n     ^        Snx' 

If  we  put  x^64,  a =8,  we  shall  obtain  a  series  of  terms  which  will  de- 
crease with  great  rapidity. 

Here  all  the  terms,  with  the  exception  of  the  first,  are  negative,  and  we  can 
not  apply  to  this  series  the  criterion  estaUished  in  (Art.  116)  for  fixing  the  de- 
gree of  approximation.  But  we  shaD  approach  very  nearly  to  the  required 
degree  of  approximation  if  we  take  into  account  such  a  number  of  terms  that 
the  first  which  we  neglect  shall  be  less,  by  one  tenth, /or  example,  than  the 
decimal  place  to  which  we  wish  to  limit  the  approximation. 

The  student  may  take  the  foDowing  examples  as  exercises : 

(1)  V39  =  V32  +7  =2.0807 ....  true  to  0.0001. 

(2)  V65  =  V64  +1   =4.02073 . . .  true  to  0.00001. 

(3)  ^260=  V2564-4  =4.01553 . . .  true  to  0.00001. 

(4)  Vl08=  V128— 20=1.95204 . . .  tnle  to  0.00001. 

118.  Roots  of  imaginary  expressions  of  the  form  adb&V^^  <uie  extracted 

1 

by  putting  the  expression  under  the  form  (a  ±  6  V  —  l)"*  ^^^  devek>ping  by  the 
binomial  theorem ;  a  series  of  terms  win  thus  be  obtai&ed,  which  may  be  put 
under  the  form  A-|-B  V — 1,  A  representing  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  rational 
terms,  and  B  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  coefficients  of  V-*^-  Algebra  fur- 
nishes DO  other  general  method  for  this  transformation,  but  when  n  is  a  power 
of  2,  it  can  be  effected  without  the  aid  of  series. 
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Let  us  consider,  first,  the  two  radicals  V^+^  V—^  ^°^  v^  —  ^  '^ — ^' 
Placing 

[1]  -yj a-\-h  yr^\-\-yJ a--l  ^^^\=x 

[2]  Va+ftV'"^-\/«-6'/^=yi 
and  squaring  both,  there  results 


2a+2VaH^=a:' 
2a— 2VaM^=y*- 
Whatever  may  be  the  sign  of  a,  the  value  of  2*  b  positive,  but  that  of  y  is 
negative.     From  these  equalities  we  derive 

[3]  xifcV2«+2  V«'+frS  y=\V— 2a+2  Va'+^/  V^^- 
But  the  equalities  [1  ]  and  [2]  give 

Then,  finally,  putting  for  x  and  y  the  values  [3],  we  shall  have 
[4]  ^a+6V=l=     ^^20+2^"^^:^ 

[5]  J^^U^/^=     ^2a+2v/^HP^ 

— ^J-2a+2Vfl'+6»  V^. 
Now,  if  we  consider  the  radical  expressions 

we  observe  that  the  extraction  of  a  single  root  which  is  some  power  of  two, 
can  be  replaced  by  successive  extractions  of  the  square  root;  consequently, 
the  repetition  of  the  formulas  [4]  and  [5]  wiH  always  reduce  the  above  ex- 
pressions to  expressions  of  the  form  A  J:B  -/ — 1. 

Remark. — In  each  of  these  formulas  the  first  member,  by  reason  of  the 
radicals  which  it  contains,  may  have  four  diflferent  values,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  the  second  member.  In  both,  the  four  values  of  the  first  member  are  . 
the  same,  and  this  is  the  case  evidently  with  the  second  member;  so  that 
the  two  formulas  make  really  but  one.  They  present  no  difference  except 
when  we  use  them  simultaneously  in  the  same  algebraical  calculation,  because 
then  we  ought  to  regard  the  terms  into  which  V — 1  enters  as  affected  with 
contrary  signs.  But  then  it  is  necessary  to  remark  besides,  that,  by  the  very 
manner  in  which  we  have  arrived  at  these  formulas,  V<2'+^'  ^  them  repre- 
sents the  product  ofVa+^V  —  l  yja-^h-)/ — 1 ;  consequently,  the  determ- 
inations of  liiese  two  radicals  ought  always  to  be  supposed  associated  in  such 
a  manner  that  their  product  should  have  the  sign  which  is  given  to  '^a'*-\-b'^ 
in  the  second  member.  Without  attention  to  this  the  formulas  might  lead  to 
false  results. 
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Another  remark  of  importance  may  be  added  here. 

The  methods  of  proceeding  in  certain  operations  upon  imaginary  expressions, 
exhibited  at  (Art.  66),  were  suited  to  the  restrictions  which  in  ordinary  cases 
would  be  understood  as  pertaining  to  the  radical  sign.  If,  however,  this  sign 
have  its  most  general  signification,  it  must  be  used  in  its  ambiguous  sense, 
that  is,  as  having  db  before  it.  Then  V  — ^  X  V  — a  would  have  a  more  ex- 
tended sense  than  simply  the  square  of  V  — <z.  It  would  have,  in  fiict,  four 
values, 

+  V— g  X  +  ■•— fl,    —  V  — «  X  +  V  —  «»    +  V  — «  X  —  V  —  flf 

—  V— «X  — V— «. 
or 

—a,  ^"^t  "f"^»  —a. 

These  four,  in  fact,  amount  to  but  two,  -{-a  and  — a,  which  are  the  values 
obtained  by  the  ordinary  rule  of  multiplication,  V — ax  V  — o=  \/a^^±a* 

If  the  quantities  under  the  radical  are  different,  the  reasoning  will  be  a  little 
varied.     Let  the  product  be  required  of 

sT^ X  V-^. 


The  first  of  these  fiictors  V  — <k  ^^7  ^  P^t  under  the  fbnn  a'  •/  — 1,  and 
the  second  under  the  form  6'  V  —  ^*    '^^  product  will  then  be  expressed  by 

a'fe'  V^  X  yT^' 
But  after  what  has  just  been  said,  if  there  be  no  restriction  in  the  meaning 
of  the  sign  -v/     ,  we  have  V  — 1 X  V  — 1  ^  ±  !•    Hence 

But  smce  the  square  of  a^b'  is  a'^b'*,  or  aft,  we  have  a'b'-ss.  ^ab,  and,  there- 
fore,          

V— «X  V^=  ±  Vab, 
the  result  which  we  should  obtain  by  the  ordinary  rule  for  the  multiplica- 
tion of  radicals.    We  thus  perceive  that  this  rule  gives  us  the  true  product 
in  its  most  general  form  when  there  is  no  restriction  in  the  sense  of  the  radi- 
cal sign. 
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119.  Numbers  may  be  compared  in  two  ways. 

When  it  is  required  to  determine  by  how  much  one  number  is  greater  or 
less  than  another,  the  answer  to  this  question  con«sts  in  stating  the  difference 
between  these  two  numbers.  This  diflference  is  called  the  Arithmetical  Ratio 
of  the  two  numbers.  Thus,  the  arithmetical  ratio  of  9  to  7  is  9 — 7,  or  2,  and 
if  a,  6  designate  two  numbers,  their  arithmetical  ratio  is  represented  by  a — 5. 

When  it  is  requu*ed  to  determine  how  many  times  one  number  contains,  of 
is  contained  in  another,  the  answer  to  this  question  consists  in  stating  the 
quotient  which  arises  from  dividing  one  of  these  numbers  by  the  other.  This 
quotient  is  called  the  Geometrical  Ratio  of  the  two  numbers.  The  term 
Ratio^  when  used  without  any  qualification,  is  always  understood  to  signify  a 
geometrical  ratio,  and  we  shall,  at  present,  confine  our  attention  to  ratios  of 
this  description. 
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120.  By  the  ratio  of  two  numbers,  then,  we  mean  the  quotient 

from  dividing  one  of  these  nomben  by  the  other.    Thus,  the  ntio  of  12  to  4 

12  5  .1 

is  represented  by  -j  or  3,  the  ratio  of  5  to  2  is  -  or  2.5,  the  ratio  of  1  to  3  is  - 

or  .333 . . .  We  here  perceive  that  the  vahie  of  a  ratio  can  not  alwa3r8  be  ex- 
pressed exacdy,  except  in  the  form  of  a  vulgar  fraction,  but  tliat,  by  taking  a 
sufficient  number  of  terms  of  the  decimal,  we  can  approach  as  near^  as  'VFe 
please  to  the  true  value. 

121.  If  a,  &  designate  two  numbers,  the  ratio  of  a  to  6  is  the  quotient 

a 

arising  from  dividing  a  by  6,  and  will  be  represented  by  writing  them  a :  6,  or  -r* 

122.  A  ratio  being  thus  expressed,  the  first  term,  or  a,  is  called  the  anrie- 
cedent  of  the  ratio ;  the  last  term,  or  b,  is  called  the  consequent  of  the  ratio. 

123.  It  appears,  therefore,  that,  in  arithmetic  and  algebra,  the  theory  of 
ratios  becomes  identified  with  the  theory  of  fractions,  and  a  ratio  may  be  de- 
fined as  a  fraction  whose  numerator  is  the  antecedent,  and  whose  denominator 
is  the  consequent  of  the  ratio. 

124.  When  the  antecedent  of  a  ratio  is  greater  than  the  consequent,  the 
ratio  is  called  a  ratio  of  greater  inequality ;  when  the  antecedent  is  less  than 
the  consequent,  it  is  called  a  ratio  of  less  inequality ;  and  when  the  antecedent 

and  consequent  are  equal,  it  is  called  a  ratio  of  equality.    Thus,  ^  is  a  ratio 

12  3 

of  greater  inequality,  r^r  is  &  ratio  of  less  inequality,  -  or  1  is  a  ratio  of 

equality.    It  is  manifest  that  a  ratio  of  equality  may  always  be  represented  by 
unity. 

125.  When  the  antecedents  of  two  or  more  ratios  are  multiplied  together 
to  form' a  new  antecedent,  and  their  consequents  multiplied  together  to  form 
a  new  consequent,  the  several  ratios  are  said  to  be  compounded,  and  the  re- 

n 

suiting  ratia  is  called  the  sum  of  the  compounding  ratios.    Thus,  the  ratio  -t 

e 
is  compounded  with  the  ratio  ^  by  multiplying  the  antecedents  a,  c  for  a  new 

antecedent,  and  the  consequents  b,  d  for  a  new  consequent,  and  the  resulting 

ac  a         c 

ratio  T7  is  called  the  sum  of  the  ratios  r  and  ^. 

m  p  r   t 
In  like  manner,  the  ratios  -,  -,  -,  -  are  compounded  by  multiplying  all 

the  antecedents  together  for  a  new  antecedent,  and  all  the  consequents  for  a 

mprt 

new  consequent,  and  the  resulting  ratio,  -^—,  is  called  the  sum  of  the  ratios 

nqsv) 

mprt 
n  q  s  w 

126.  When  a  ratio  is  compounded  with  itself  the  resulting  ratio  is  caOed  the 

duplicate  ratio,  or  double  ratio  of  the  primitive.    Thus,  if  we  compound  the 

a  a  a?  a 

ratio  T  with  p  the  resulting  ratio,  ^,  is  called  the  duplicate  ratio  of  t*. 

a'  a 

Similarly,  t?  is  called  the  triplicate  ratio,  or  triple  ratio  of?-. 
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a*  a 

And,  genenlly,  jz  is  called  the  snm  of  the  n  ratios  r* 

a* 
According  to  the  same  principle,  the  ratio  — :  is  called  the  aiibdupltcaU  rath^ 

or  half  ratio  of  t  ;  for  the  duplicate  ratio  of  — r  is  — j  X  ~i^r« 

1 

a^ 
So,  also,  the  ratio  -^  is  called  the  siibtriplicaU  ratio^  or  one  third  of  the  ratio 

1        1       1        1 
a  a^     a^     a       a       fl 

of  r.    For  the  triple  ratio  of  -7  is  —j  X  —|  X  "r=T» 

'^  6^      6»     fe»     6^     '^ 


And,  in  general,  —  is  called  one  n^  of  the  ratio  ? ;  for  n  times  the  ratio 

i- 

I        I       1       1 

a" .   a»     a»     «■  a 

—  IS  —  X-rX  —  X-..  ton  terms  =t-. 

&■      6«     6»     6» 


Note. — The  ratio  —z  is  called  the  sesquiplicate  ratio  of  7,  for  it  is 


W 


pounded  of  the  simple  and  subdnplicate  ratio ;  thus,  ~T  Xr^"!* 

127.  J/*  ^«  («rm«  of  a  ratio  he  both  mtdtipliedy  or  both  divided,  by  the  same 

quantity,  the  value  of  the  ratio  remains  unchanged. 

a 
The  ratio  of  a  to  b  is  represented  by  the  fraction  ?  ;  and  since  the  valne  of 

a  fraction  is  not  changed,  if  we  multiply,  or  divide,  both  numerator  and  de- 
nominator by  the  same  quantity,  the  truth  of  the  proposition  is  evident.    Thus, 

a 

a     ma     n  ^^  ^.iL_«.^.^r ^.^ 

——4  or  a  I  o^ma  :fno=s— :  -• 

b     mb^b  •*   * 

n 

128.  Ratios  are  compared  with  each  other  by  reducing  the  fractions,  by 
fvhich  they  are  represented,  to  a  common  denominator. 

If  we  wish  to  ascertain  whether  the  ratio  of  2  to  7  is  greater  or  less  than 

2  3 

that  of  3  to  8,  since  these  ratios  are  represented  by  the  fractions  -  and  -, 

16         21 
which  are  equivalent  to  -rz  and  ^  ;  and  since  the  latter  of  these  is  greater  than 

the  former,  it  appears  that  the  ratio  of  2  to  7  is  less  than  the  ratio  of  3  to  8. 

129.  A  ratio  of  greater  inequality  is  diminished,  and  a  ratio  of  a  less  inequaJr 
ity  is  increased,  by  adding  the  same  quantity  to  both  terms. 
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Let  J-  represent  anj  ratio,  and  let  x  be  added  to  each  of  its  terms.     The 
two  ratios  will  then  be 

which,  redaced  to  a  common  denominator,  become 

ab'{'ax  ab~{-hx 
b(b+xY  b(b+x)' 

If  a  ^6,  t.  e.,  if -r  be  a  ratio  of  greater  inequality,  then 

ab'\'ax     ab'{'bx 

a 
and  •'•  T  is  diminished  by  the  addition  of  the  same  quantity  to  each  of  its  terms* 

a 
Again,  i£a^b,i.  e.,  if  t  be  a  ratio  of  less  inequality,  tiien 

ab-{-ax      ab'{'bx 
6(fe+ar)<6(6+x)' 

and  .*.  -r  is  increased  by  the  addition  of  the  same  quantity  to  each  of  its  terms. 

130.  ff  there  be  any  number  of  ratios  in  which  the  consequent  of  Ae  first  nUio 
is  the  antecedent  of  the  second^  and  the  consequent  of  the  second  the  antecedent 
of  the  third,  and  so  on,  the  sum  of  any  number  of  said  ratios  is  the  ratio  of  the 
first  antecedent  to  the  last  consequent. 

Let  the  proposed  ratios  be 

a   b   c  d  e 

Then,  by  (Art.  125),  their  sum  is 

a     b     c     d    e 

b^l^d^l^f'"' 
or 

abcde — - 


bcdef  —  -' 

a 

1*  e*,  /■• 


131.  Proportion  is  an  equality  of  ratios. 

Thus,  if  a,  6,  c,  d  be  four  quantities,  such  that  a,  when  divided  by  b,  gives  the 

same  quotient  as  c  when  divided  by  d,  then  a,  6,  c,  -d  are  said  to  be  in  propor^ 

tion,  or  to  be  proportionals ;  the  numbers  20,  5,  36,  9  are  proportionals,  for 

20  ,  36 

^=4,  and- =4. 

When  four  quantities  are  proportionals,  it  is  usually  enunciated  by  saying 
that  the  first  is  to  the  second  as  the  third  is  to  the  fourth.  Thus,  if  a,  5,  c,  d  are 
proportionals,  we  say  that  aisto&ascistocf,  and  this  is  expressed  by  wri- 
ting them 

a:b::cid,  or  aib^cid, 
or  as  fractions, 

a      c 
l^d' 
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The  first  or  second  form  of  notation  is  usuaOj  employed  in  geometry,  the 
last  in  analytical  investigations.  The  signs  : :  and  =  have  precisely  the  same 
meaning.     The  sign  :  is  the  sign  of  division. 

a     e 

132.  The  expression  a:b::e:df  or  t  =r^,  is  called  a  proportion^  and  a,  6,  c,  d 

are  severally  called  the  terrM  of  the  proportion.  The  first  and  last  are  called 
the  extreme  terms,  the  second  and  third  the  mean  terms.  The  first  term  is 
called  thejirst  antecedent^  the  second  term  the  first  consequent^  the  third  tenn 
the  second  antecedent,  and  the  fourth  term  the  second  consequent. 

133.  When  the  second  and  third  terms  of  a  proportion  are  identical,  the 
quantity  which  forms  these  terms  is  called  a  mean  jiroportifinal  between  the 
other  two ;  thus,  if  we  have  three  quantities  a,  b,  c,  such  that 

a     b 

aib::b:c,  or  t=-, 
o     c 

then  b  is  said  to  be  a  mean  proportional  to  a  and  c,  and  c  is  called  a  third  pro- 
portional to  a  and  b. 

If  ,  in  a  series  of  proportional  magnitudes,  each  consequent  be  identical  with 
the  next  antecedent,  these  quantities  are  said  to  be  in  continued  proportion ; 
thus,  if  we  have  a  series  of  quantities,  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,f,  g,  h,  such  that 

aibiibiciicidiidiexieifiifigiigih, 
or 

a     b     c     d     e     f     g 
b^'c^d^'e^f^g^h' 
then  the  quantities  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,f,  ^,  A  are  in  continued  proportion. 
A  continued  proportion  is  called  a  progression. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  propositions  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject of  proportion. 

I.  If  four  quantities  be  proportionals,  the  product  of  the  extreme  terms  toill  be 
equal  to  the  product  of  the  mean  terms. 

Let 

a:b::c:d, 

or 

a     c 

b^d' 
Multiplying  these  equals  by  bd,  the  expression  becomes 

ad=bc. 

II.  Conversely,  If  the  product  of  any  tioo  quantities  be  equal  to  the  product 
of  any  other  two,  these  four  quantities  will  constitute  a  proportion,  the  terms  of 
one  of  the  products  being  the  means,  and  the  terms  of  the  other  the  extremes. 

Let 

adszbc. 
Dividing  these  equals  by  bd,  the  expression  becomes 

a     c        c     a 

b^d'  ^^  3==6  • 
i.  e.,  a:bi:c:d,  or  c:d::a:b. 
In  the  first,  a  and  b  are  the  extremes,  and  b  and  c  the  means ;  in  the  second, 
h  and  c  are  the  extremes,  and  a  and  d  the  means. 

III.  ^  three  quantities  be  in  continued  proportion,  the  product  of  the  extreme 
terms  is  equal  to  the  square  of  the  mean. 
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This  foUows  immediately  from  I. ;  for  let  a,  6,  e  be  three  qaantities  in  eoD- 
tinued  proportion,  then 

a     h 

a:5::6:c,  or  r^~ 
b     c 

.;  acssb  xhhy  I. 

IV.  Conversely,  If  the  product  of  any  two  quantities  be  equal  to  the  square 
cfa  thirds  the  last  quantity  unU  be  a  mean  proportional  between  the  other  two» 

Thus,  if  ocsz^",  6  is  a  mean  proportional  between  a  and  c ;  for,  since 

dividing  these  equals  bj  be, 

>^»,  or  a:6::o:c. 
0     c 

V.  Quantities  which  have  the  same  ratio  to  the  same  quantity  are  equal  to 
one  another,  and  those  to  which  the  same  quantity  has  the  same  ratio  are  equal 
to  one  another. 

First,  let  a  and  b  have  the  same  ratio  to  the  same  quantity  c,  then  a=zh. 
Since 

a:c::b:c, 
or 

a     b 
c^c' 
multiply  these  equals  by  c  .*.  a=&. 
Again,  let  c  have  the  same  ratio  to  each  of  the  quantities  a  and  5,  then  as=h. 
Since 

c:a::cib, 


or 


c     c 
a^P 


dividing  these  equals  by  c. 


1_1 
a     b 
.*.  a=b, 

VI.  Ratios  that  are  equal  to  the  same  are  equal  to  one  anoUier. 
Let  a:b::x:y 


.    ,  ,  r  Then  a:b::c:d. 

And  c 


:b::x:y  > 
idiixiy  ) 
This  is  an  axiom. 

VII.  If  four  quantities  be  proportionals,  they  wiU  be  proportionals  also  alter- 
nando,  that  is,  (he  first  will  have  the  same  ratio  to  the  third  that  the  second  has 
to  the  fourth. 

Let  a:5::c:<^,  then,  also,  a:c::(:{f.  . 

t         a    c 

Since  r^-p  divide  each  of  these  equals  by  c,  and  multiply  each  by  b, 

a     b     , 

Then  -=:-;,•  i.  e.,  a :c::6:a. 

c     a 

VIII.  If  four  quantities  be  proportionals,  they  trill  be  proportionals  alio 
invertendo,  that  is,  the  second  wiU  have  to  the  first  the  same  ratio  that  the 
fourth  has  to  the  third. 
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Let  a:(::(;:<f,  then,  also,  6:a::<Z:c. 

a     c 
Since  t=^i  divide  unity  by  each  of  these  equals. 

We  hare 

1  1 


©"©• 


or 


h     d 

-=— ;  i.  e.,  hiaiidic, 

IX.  If  four  quantities  he  proportionals,  they  will  be  proportionals  also  com- 
ponendo,  that  is,  the  first,  together  with  the  second,  will  have  to  the  second  the 
same  ratio  that  the  thirds  together  with  the  fourth,  has  to  the  fourth. 

Let  aib::c:d,^en,  bUbo,  a-i'bihizc-^-did. 


Since  h^^Tr  ^^'^  ^  ^  ®^^  ®^  these  equals,  then 

a  .        c 


a  ,        c 


or 


— T— ^-nf— f  i.  e.,  a-^-bihiie+did* 

X.  If  four  quantities  he  proportionals,  they  wiU  be  proportionals  also  divi- 
dendo,  that  is,  the  difference  of  the  first  and  second  ujill  have  to  the  second  the 
same  ratio  that  the  difference  of  the  third  and  fourth  has  to  the  fourth. 

Let  aibiicid,  then,  also,  a — b:bz:c — did, 

a     c 
Since        T^^Zv  ^'^^^^^^^^  unity  from  each  of  these  equals,  then 

or 

a—b     c-^d    .  J  J 

— r — =— -f—  f  !•  o-f  a— 6:6::c — aid. 
o  a 

XL  If  four  quantities  be  proportionals,  they  will  be  proportionals  also  con- 
?ertendo,  that  is,  the  first  will  have  to  the  difference  of  the  first  and  second  the 
same  ratio  that  the  third  has  to  the  difference  of  the  third  and  fourth. 

Let  axbi'.cid,  then,  also,  aia — &::c:c— (2. 

a     c  b     d 

Since  r=>  then,  by  prop.  VIII.,  -=:- ;  and  hence,  subtracting  these  equal 

quantities  from  unity, 

6_       d 
a       ""c' 

or 

a — (     c — d 


or 


a  c       ,  .  , 
r= — J I  1.  e.,  aia — bwcic-^d. 
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XII.  If  four  quanHHes  he  proportionals,  the  sum  of  the  first  and  second  wUl 
have  to  their  difference  the  same  ratio  that  the  sum  of  the  third  and  Jburth  has 
to  their  difference. 

Let  aihiicidy  then,  also,  a-{-6:a — hiicJ^-die — d, 

a     c 
Since  h^d'  ^^  ^^^i 

by  prop.  IX..  -y-=-^  ; 

a— .&     c — d 
and,  by  prop.  X.,  ,     ^~T"  • 

dividing  these  equals  by  each  other, 

a+6     C'\-d 


~T^       d 
or 

a+b     c+d     .  .X  r        1^         ^ 

XIII.  i/*  there  he  any  numher  of  quantities  more  than  tu)0,  and  as  numy 
others,  which,  taken  tv?o  and  two  in  order,  are  proportionals  (ex  squali),  the 
first  vnll  have  to  the  last  of  the  first  rank  the  same  ratio  that  the  first  of  the 
second  rank  has  to  the  last. 

Let 

a,h,  c,d  .  .  .  .  \»  any  number  of  quantitiea, 


and 
Let 


e,f,  g,h   ....  as  many  others. 

aih  ::«  :/  \ 

hic  ::/:^>Then,  also,  aidiieih. 

c  :d::g:hj 


For,  since 


S"7 

c     g 

d^h' 
multiplymg  the  first  column  together,  and  also  the  second, 

ahc     efg 

hST]^' 

or 

a    e 

2=:rf  I.  e.,  aidiieih. 

XIV.  J/"  there  he  any  number  of  quandOes  more  (han  two,  and  as  many 
others,  which,  taken  two  and  two  in  a  cross  order,  are  proportionals  (ex  seqnali 
perturbat^),  the  first  unll  have  to  the  last  of  the  first  rank  the  same  ratio  that  the 
first  of  the  second  rank  has  to  the  last. 


Let 

and 

Let 
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a,  &«  c,  cf  .  .  .  .  be  any  number  of  (joantitiee, 
e,/  g^h  ....  as  many  others. 


For,  since 


aib  i:g:h  ^ 

"  :c  ''/  'g> 

:d:ie  if  ) 


or 


hic  iifig  >  Then,  ako,  aidiieih, 

«     g 

c     g 
c     e 

d=r 

ahc    gfe 
hcd^hgf 

a     e 


^=:r;  i.  e.,  aidiieih. 

XV.  If  four  quantities  be  proportionals,  any  powers  or  roots  of  these  quan- 
tities will  also  he  proportionals. 

Let  a:&::c:<Z;  then,  also,  a'^:&"::c":</*. 

Since 

T=S2>  raising  each  of  these  equals  to  the  nth  power,  It)  =  (^), 
or 

p=^;  i.  e.,  a*:6»::c":ci*, 
where  n  may  be  either  integral  or  fractional. 

XVI.  If  there  he  any  number  of  proportional  quantities,  the  first  will  have  to 
the  second  the  same  ratio  that  the  sum  of  all  the  antecedents  has  to  the  sum  of 
aU  the  consequents. 

Let  a,  6,  e,  d,  «,/,  g,hhe  any  number  of  proportional  quantities,  such  that 

aih::c:d::e:f:ig:h. 
Then 

Since 
we  hare 


a:h:ia+e+e+g:b+d+f'^h, 
b-^d^f^h' 


ahssha 
ad=:bc 
af=be 
ah=zbg, 

and  .'.  a(6+(i4"/+M=M^+<^+*+^) 

a     a^c+e+g 

•"•  b-b+d+f+h 
or  a:6::a+c-f-c+^:6+^+/+^« 
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XVII.  If  three  quantities  he  in  continued  proportion^  the  first  will  hone  to 
the  third  the  duplicaU  ratio  of  thai  which  it  has  to  the  second. 

Let  a:&::&:c,  then  a:c::a':&". 

Since 

ah  A     • 

7=-,  multiply  each  of  these  equak  ^t:  then 

a    a     h    a       a*    a    ,  ^  . 

XVIII.  Iffimr  quantities  he  in  continued  proportion,  the  first  will  have  to 
the  fourth  the  trtpiicaie  ratio  of  that  whidi  it  has  to  the  second. 

Let  a,  &i  c,  (^  be  four  quantities  in  continued  proportion,  so  that 

aih'.ihicxicid  i  then,  also,  aidiia^ih^ 
Since 

a     h    e 

Y=-=  ji  we  have 
bed 

a_h 

h^c 

a    c 

h^d 

a     a 

h^V 

Mnltipljring  these  equals  together, 

a'     hca 

or 

a^     a 

p=-^,'  i.  e.,  a:a::a':&*. 

XIX.  If  two  proportions  he  muUipUed  together,  term  hy  term,  the  products 
wiUform  a  proportion. 

Let  a:h::c:d, 

and  e:f::g:h; 

then  ae:bfi:cgidh, 

for  j=^andy=j; 

hence,  multiplying  equals, 

ae     eg 

ITr^'dV  ^^  o-e'.hfi'.cgi dh. 

The  compatibility  of  any  change  in  the  order  of  the  terms  of  a  proportion 
may  be  tested  by  forming  the  product  of  the  extremes  and  means  in  both  the 
original  and  changed  proportion,  when,  if  they  agree,  the  change  is  correct. 
Thus,  aihiicid  may  be  written  dihiicia,  for  we  have  adsshc  in  both. 

EXAMPLES  IN  PROPORTION. 

(1)  The  mercurial  barometer  stands  at  a  height  of  30  inches,  and  the  specific 
gravity  of  quiclisilver  is  13} J.    How  high  would  a  water  barometer  stand  ? 

Ans.  33  feet  11}  inches. 

(2)  The  weights  of  a  lever  have  the  same  ratio  as  the  lengths  of  the  oppo- 
site arms.  The  ratio  of  the  weights  is  5,  and  the  looger  arm  10  inches. 
What  is  the  length  of  the  shorter  arm  ?  Ans.  2  inches. 
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(3)  The  weights  of  a  leTer  are  6  and  8  poands,  and  the  length  of  the  shorter 
arm  18  inches.    What  is  that  of  the  longer  ?  Ans.  24  inches. 

(4)  At  the  end  of  an  arm  of  a  lever  5  inches  long,  what  weight  can  be  sup- 
ported by  2  J  pounds  acting  at  the  end  of  an  arm  4|  inches  long  ? 

Ans.  2^*7  pounds. 

(5)  Trian^es  are  to  each  other  as  the  products  of  thebr  bases  by  then:  alti- 
tudes. The  bases  of  two  triangles  are  to  each  other  as  17  and  18,  and  their 
altitudes  as  21  and  23.    What  is  the  ratio  of  the  triangles  themselves  ? 

Ans.  119;  138. 

(6)  The  force  of  gravitation  is  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance.  At 
the  distance  1  from  the  centre  of  the  earth  this  force  is  expressed  by  the 
number  32.16.    By  what  is  it  expressed  at  the  distance  60  ? 

Ans.  0.0089. 

(7)  The  motion  of  a  planet  about  the  sun  for  a  short  space  is  proportional 
to  unity  divided  by  the  duplicate  of  tiie  distance.  If  the  motion  be  represented 
by  V  when  the  distance  is  r,  by  what  will  it  be  expressed  when  the  distance  is  r'  7 

A       "^ 
Ans.  —;;. 

r^ 

(8)  The  times  of  revolution  of  the  planets  about  the  sun  are  in  the  sesquipli- 
cate  ratio  of  thebr  mean  distances.  The  mean  distance  of  the  earth  from  the 
sun  being  expressed  by  1,  that  of  Jupiter  will  be  5.202776 ;  the  time  of  revolu- 
tion of  the  earth  is  365.2563835  days.  What  is  the  time  of  revolution  of 
Jupiter  7  Ans.  4332.5848212  days. 


EQUATIONS. 

PEELIMINART  REMARKS. 

134.  Afr  equatUm,  in  the  most  general  acceptation  of  the  term,  is  composed 
of  two  algebraic  expressions  which  are  equal  to  each  other,  connected  by  tiie 
sign  of  equalily. 

Thus,  oor^fr,  ez^+dxsse^  ca:'+ga:*=fcc+A:,  mar*+nx'+|ia*-|-^x+r=0,are 
equations. 

The  two  quantities  separated  by  the  sign  =  are  called  the  members  of  the 
equation,  the  quantity  to  the  left  of  the  sign  ^  is  called  thd  first  member,  the 
quantity  to  the  right  the  second  member.  The  quantities  separated  by  the 
signs  4-  and  —  are  called  the  term^  of  the  equation. 

135.  Equations  are  usually  composed  of  certain  quantities  which  are  known 
and  given,  and  others  which  are  unknown.  The  known  quantities  are  in 
genera]  represented  either  by  numbers,  or  by  the  first  letters  in  the  alphabet, 
a,  ft,  c,  &c. ;  the  unknown  quantities  by  the  last  letters,  «,  f,  x,  y,  z,  &c. 

136.  Equations  are  of  different  kinds. ' 

V,  An  equation  may  be  such  tiiat  one  of  the  members  is  a  repetition  of  the 
other;  as,  2x— 5=2x— 5. 

2**.  One  member  may  be  merely  the  result  of  certain  operations  indicated 
in  the  other  member;  as,5x4-16=10x— 5— (5a;— 21),  (x-|-y)(x— y)=a^— y'. 
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3°.  AH  the  quantities  in  each  member  may  be  known  and  given ;  as,  25=10 
-|-15,  a4-6ssc— <£,  in  which,  if  we  substitute  for  a,  6,  c,  d  the  known  quan- 
tities which  they  represent,  the  equality  subsisting  between  the  two  members 
will  be  self-evident. 

In  each  of  the  above  cases  the  equation  is  called  an  identical  equation, 

4  .  Finally,  the  equation  may  contain  both  known  and  unknown  quantities, 
and  be  such  that  the  equality  subsisting  between  the  two  members  can  not  be 
made  manifest,  until  we  substitute  for  the  unknown  quantity  or  quantities  cer- 
tain other  numbers,  the  value  of  which  depends  upon  the  known  numbers 
which  enter  into  the  equation.  The  discovery  of  these  unknown  numbers 
constitutes  what  is  called  the  solution  of  the  equation. 

When  found  and  put  in  the  place  of  the  letters  which  represent  them, 
if  they  make  the  equality  of  the  two  members  evident,  the  equation  is  said  tx> 
be  verified^  or  satisfied. 

The  word  equation,  when  used  without  any  qualification*  is  always  under- 
stood to  signify  an  equation  of  this  last  species ;  and  these  alone  are  the  objects 
of  our  present  investigations. 

X'\-i=z7  is  an  equation  property  so  called,  for  it  contains  an  unknown 
quantity  x,  combined  with  other  quantities  which  are  known  and  given,  and 
the  equality  subsisting  between  the  two  members  of  the  equation  can  not  be 
made  manifest  untdl  we  find  a  value  for  x,  such  that,  when  added  to  4,  the 
result  will  be  equal  to  7.  This  condition  will  be  satisfied  if  we  make  x=3 ; 
and  this  value  of  x  being  determined,  the  equation  is  solved. 

The  value  of  the  unknown  quantity  thus  discovered  is  called  the  root  of  the 
equation,  being  the  radix  out  of  which  the  equation  is  formed ;  the  term  root 
here  has  a  dififerent  sense  from  that  in  which  we  have  hitherto  used  it,  viz., 
that  of  the  base  of  a  power. 

137.  Equations  are  divided  into  degrees  according  to  the  highest  power  of 
the  unknown  quantity  which  they  contain.  Those  which  involve  the  simple 
or  first  power  only  of  the  unknown  quantity  are  called  simple  equations,  or 
equations  of  the  first  degree ;  those  into  which  the  square  of  the  unknown 
quantity  enters  are  called  quadratic  equations,  or  equations  of  the  second  de- 
gree :  so  we  have  cubic  equations,  or  equations  of  the  third  degree ;  biquad- 
ratic  equations,  or  equations  of  thefourdt  degree  ;  equations  of  the  fifth,  sixth, 
n^  degree.    Thus, 

ax  •\-b    ^cX'\'d  is  a  simple  equation. 

4a:* —  2a:  =5 — 3^  is  a  quadratic  equation. 

^+JP^=2^  is  a  cubic  equation. 

a*-|-|7a*-'-f-5a*-»+,  &c.,  =r,  is  an  equation  of  the  n*  degree. 

138.  Numerical  equations  are  those  which  contain  numbers  only,  in  addition 
to  the  unknown  quantities.  Thus,  a:'4"5a::^:=3a:-|-17  and  4xs=:7y  are  numer- 
ical equations. 

139.  Literal  equations  are  those  in  which  the  known  quantities  are  lepie- 
sented  by  letters  only,  or  by  both  letters  and  numbers.  Thus,  ar»-|-|7a*4-  qx=zr, 
x*'^3pj^y'{-bq2f^]/^'\-rxy^z^5  are  literal  equations. 

140.  Let  us  now  pass  on  to  consider  the  solution  of  equations,  it  being  under- 
stood that  to  solve  an  equation  is  to  find  the  value  of  the  unknown  quantity,  or 
to  find  a  number  which,  when  substituted  for  the  unknown  quantity  in  the  equa- 
tion, renders  the  first  member  identical  toith  the  second. 
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The  difficulty  of  solving  equations  depends  upon  the  degree  of  the  equations 
and  the  number  of  unknown  quantities.  We  first  consider  the  most  simple 
case. 

ON  THE  SOLUTION  OF  SIMPLE  EaUATIONS  CONTAINTNG  ONE  UN- 

KNOWN  aUANTITY. 

141.  The  various  operations  which  we  perform  upon  equations,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  the  value  of  the  unknown  quantities,  are  founded  upon  the  following 
axioms: 

If  to  two  equal  quantities  the  same  quantity  be  added,  the  mnu  trill  be  equal. 

If  from  two  equal  quantities  the  same  quantity  be  subtracted,  the  remainders 
trill  be  equal. 

If  two  equal  quantities  be  multiplied  by  the  saint  quantOy,  the  products  trill 
be  equal. 

If  two  equal  quanHties  be  dimded  by  the  same  quantity,  the  quotients  trill  be 
equal. 

These  axioms,  when  applied  to  the  two  equal  quantities  which  constitute 
the  two  members  of  evexy  equation,  will  enable  us  to  deduce  from  them  new 
equations,  which  are  aU  satisfied  by  the  same  value  of  the  unknown  quantity, 
and  which  will  lead  us  to  discover  that  value. 

142.  The  unknown  quantity  may  be  combined  with  the  known  quantities  in 
the  given  equation  by  the  operations  of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication, 
and  division.    We  shall  consider  these  dififerent  cases  in  succession. 

I.  Let  it  be  required  to  solve  the  equation 

x-\'a:szb. 

If,  from  the  two  equal  quantities  x-|-a  and  b,  we  subtract  the  same  quantity 
a,  the  remainders  will  be  equal,  and  we  shall  have 

x-f-a — a;=;6— a, 
or 

:r=5 — a,  the  value  of  x  required. 

So,  also,  in  the  equation 

x4-6=r24. 

Subtracting  6  frt>m  each  of  the  equal  quantities  a:-|-6  and  24,  the  result  is 

x=24— 6 
3sl8,  the  value  of  x  required. 

II.  Let  the  equation  be 

X'^aszb.  * 

If,  to  the  two  equal  quantities  x — a  and  b,  the  same  quantity  a  be  added^ 
the  sums  will  be  equal ;  then  we  have 

or 

x^b'\-a,  the  value  of  x  required. 

So,  also,  in  the  equation 

X— 6=24. 

Adding  6  to  each  of  these  equal  quantities,  the  result  is 

x=24+6 
=:30,  the  value  ef  x  required. 

It  follows  from  (I.)  and  (II.)  that 
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We  may  transpose  any  term  of  an  equation  from  one  member  to  the  other  hf 
changing  the  sign  of  that  term,* 

We  fnay  change  the  signs  of  every  term  in  each  member  of  the  equation  with 
out  altering  the  value  of  the  expression,  j 

ff  the  same  quantity  appear  in  each  member  of  the  equation  affected  with  th 
same  sign^  it  may  be  suppressed* 

I  III    Let  the  equation  be 

i  ax=sb» 

j  Dnriding  eaeh  of  these  equals  by  a,  the  result  is 

!  b 

r^-,  the  value  of  x  required. 

I  So,  also,  in  the  equation 

6x=24. 
Dividing  each  of  these  equals  by  6,  the  result  is 

r=4,  the  vahie  of  r  required. 

From  this  it  follows  that, 

When  one  member  of  an  equation  contains  the  unknown  quantity  alone, 
affected  with  a  coefficient,  and  the  other  member  contains  known  quantities  only, 
the  value  of  the  unknown  quantity  is  found  by  dividing  each  member  of  the 
equation  by  the  coefficient  of  the  unknown  quantity 

IV.  Let  the  equation  be 

a 
Multiplying  each  of  these  equals  by  a,  the  result  is 

xzszab,  the  value  of  x  required. 

So,  also,  in  the  equation 

-=24. 

Multiplying  each  of  these  equals  by  6,  the  result  is 

r=:144. 

From  this  it  follows  that, 

When  one  member  of  the  equation  contains  the  unknown  quantity  alone,  di- 
vided by  a  knoum  quantity,  and  the  other  member  contains  known  quantities 
only,  the  value  of  the  unknown  quantity  is  found  by  multiplying  each  member 
of  the  equation  by  the  quantity  which  is  the  divisor  of  the  unknoum  quantity. 

V.  Let  the  equation  be 

ax  dx    m 

•r-— c= . 

0  en 

In  order  to  solve  this  equation,  we  must  clear  it  of  fractions ;  to  effect  this, 
reduce  the  fractions  to  equivalent  ones,  having  a  common  denominator  (Art. 
41),  the  equation  becomes 

aenx     been     bdnx     bem 
ben      ben       ben      ben ' 
Multiply  these  equal  quantities  by  the  same  quantity  ben,  or,  which  is  evi- 

*  If  we  transpose  a  plus  term,  it  subtracts  this  term  fitnn  both  memben ;  and  if  we 
transpose  a  minus  term,  it  adds  this  tenn  to  both. 

t  This  is,  in  fact,  the  same  thing  its  transposing  eveiy  term  in  each  member  of  the  eqaa- 
tioD,  or  multiplying  tfaroaghoat  by  -^1. 
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dentlj  the  same  thing,  suppress  the  deoomUiator  ben  in  each  of  the  fractions, 
the  result  is 

acnx^heen^hdnx — 5em,  an  equation  clear  of  fractions. 
So,  also,  in  the  equation 

2x     3  X 

fteducing  the  fractions  to  a  common  denominator 

40j     45^660     12x 
60  — 60""'60"'""60'' 

Multiplying  both  members  of  the  equation  by  60,  the  result  is 
402r-^45=6604-12ar,  an  equation  clear  effractions. 

If  the  denominators  hsTo  common  factors,  we  can  simplify  the  above  opera- 
tion by  reducing  them  to  their  least  common  denominator,  which  is  done  (see 
Art.  44)  by  finding  the  least  common  multiple  of  the  denominators.  Thus,  in 
the  equation 

5x    ^  7     13x 

The  least  common  multiple  of  the  numbers  12,  3, 8,  6  is  24,  which  is,  there- 
fore, the  least  common  denominator  of  the  above  fractions,  and  the  equation 
will  become 

lOx     32r     312     21     52ar 

24'""24  """24  "~24 ""^' 
Multiplying  both  members  of  the  equation  by  24,  the  result  is 

lOx — 32ar — 312^21 — 52x,  an  equation  clear  effractions. 
Hence  it  appears  that. 

In  order  to  dear  an  equation  effractions,  reduce  the  fractions  to  a  common 
denomincUor,  and  then  multiply  each  term  by  this  common  denominator.  In  the 
fractional  terms  the  common  denominator  vnU  he  simply  suppressed, 

143.  From  what  lias  been  said  above,  we  deduce  the  following  general 

RULE  FOR  THK  SOLUTION  OF  A  SIMPLE  EQUATION  CONTAINING  ONE  UNKNOWN 

QUANTITY. 

1°.  Clear  the  equation  of  fractions^  and  perform  in  both  memhers  all  the  alge- 
braic operations  indicated, 

2^.  Transpose  all  the  terms  containing  the  unknown  quantity  to  one  member 
of  the  equation,  and  all  the  terms  containing  known  quantities  only  to  the  other 
member,  and  reduce  each  member  to  its  most  simple  form. 

3**.  We  thus  obtain  an  equation,  one  member  of  which  contains  the  unknown 
quantity  alone,  affected  with  a  coefficient,  and  the  other  member  contains  known 
quantities  only ;  the  value  of  the  unknown  quantity  wiU  be  found  by  dividing  the 
member  composed  of  the  known  quantities  by  the  coefficient  of  the  unknoum 
quantity. 

The  terms  containing  the  unknown  quantity  are  usually  collected  in  ^e  first 
member  of  the  equation,  though  they  may  often  be  more  convenientiy  col- 
lected in  the  second ;  the  second  being  afterward  written  as  the  first  member, 
and  the  first  as  the  second. 

Sometimes  an  equation  presents  itself  as  one  of  a  degree  higher  than  the 
first,  but  both  members  are  divisible  by  such  a  power  of  the  unknown  quan- 
tity as  to  reduce  the  equation  to  one  of  the  first  degree. 
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In  other  cases,  clearing  an  equation  of  fractions  reduces  it,  by  die  canceling 
of  those  terms  which  contain  the  higher  powers  of  the  unknown  quantity,  to 
the  first  degree. 

A  proportion  containing  an  unknown  quantity  in  any  of  its  terms  can  be 
thrown  into  the  form  of  an  equation  by  multiplying  the  extremes,  and  also  the 
means,  and  settiqg  the  two  products  thus  formed  equal  to  each  other. 


I. 

Given,  I9x+U  r=59— 4x. 

Transposing,  19x4-  4x=59— 13. 

Reducing,  23r=46. 

Dividing  by  83,  x=2. 

Verification* — Substitute  2  for  x  in  the  given  equation,  it  becomes 

19X2+13=69— 4X2,  or 

38+13=59—8,  an  identity. 
Let  this  process  be  repeated  in  some  of  the  following  examples. 

XXAMFLE  II. 

XX  XX 

Given,  6""4+^^  "=     3"2+^^" 

Reducing  to  least  common  denominator  12, 

2x     3x  4x     6x 

I2-I2+1°  =  i2-i2+"- 
Multiplying  both  members  by  12, 

ar— 3X+120  =  4ar— 6X+132. 
Transposing,  2x— 3ar— 4x+6x=132— 120. 
Reducmg,  x        s=  12. 

EXAMPLE   III. 

6x+3  4ar— 10 

Given,  4"+''  =  "To"+^^- 

Reducing  to  least  conmion  denominator  20, 

25r+15  8x— 20  .  ,^ 

Multiplying  both  members  by  20, 

26x+16+140=  8x— 20+200. 

Transposing,  2&r—  8x=200— 20— 16— 140. 

Reducing,  17x=:  26. 

26 
Dividing  by  17,  t=  j^. 

EXAMPLE  IV. 

2x— 6     7X+10       _     12x— 10 
Given,  —^ —3—  =16 g— . 

Reducing  to  conmion  denominator, 

30x— 76     140X+200  144x— 120 

60  60        —^6—        60 

Multiplying  both  members  by  60, 

30x— 76— 140x— 200  =960— 144x+120. 
Transposmg,  30x— 140x+144x=960+  76  +200+120. 
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Reducing,  34r=1355. 

1355 
Dmdiog  by  34,  ar=  -rj-. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  write  the  common  denominator. 

EXAMPLE  y. 

12— 4z     2x4-5                 7x4-60       ^ 
Given,-        —^ -f-     =34-^1 50. 

Keducing  to  least  common  denominator,  10,  and  neglecting  it,  we  have 

12— 4x— 4r— 10  =304-  35x4-300—500. 
Transposing,      —  4x— 4x— 36x=304-300  —  124-10—500. 
Reducing,  — 43x=— 172. 

Changing  the  signs  of  both  members,* 

43x=     172. 
Dividing  by  43,  xzsz        4. 

EXAMPLE  YI. 

Given,  0x4- ft  =cx4-<:^« 

Transposing,  ox— cx=  d-^b. 

Simplifying,  (a — c)x=  d — b. 

d—b 
Dividing  by  (a— c;,  x=  ^3^. 

EXAMPLE  YII. 

•  ax    ex  gx 

Reducing  to  a  common  denominator, 

adhx     bchx  bdgx 

Multiplying  by  bdh, 

adkx+ bekx-\'  bdeh  s=  bdfhx+  bdgx-\-  bdhm. 
Transposing,  adhx^ bchx — bdfhx — bdgx=sbdfim — bdeh. 
Simplifying,       {adh+b(h^bdfh^bdg)x=zbdhm^bdeh, 

bdhm — bdeh 
Dividing  by  coefficient  of  x,  '^^'adh-^bch^bdfh^bdg 

bdh{m — e) 
adh-{-  bch — bdfh — bdg' 

SXAHPLE  VIII. 

Given,  |— 1— y+3ai=0. 

Reducing  to  common  denominator  and  neglecting  it, 

cx-^ac — adx'\-3a*bc^0. 

Transposing  and  simplifying,  (c — aJ)x=ac— 3a'6c. 

ac(l— 3a2>) 
Dividing  by  coefficient  of  x,  x^ —- ^ — . 

Verification, 
ac(l— 3fl6) 

c^ad  acdil-^Sab)  .  ^  _     ^ 

1— — 7^ ^4-3fl6=0 ; 

a  cic-^ad)     ' 


•  Or  diyiding  both  memben  by  —43,  gives  a:=4. 
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or 


c — ad  c~^ad       '  ' 


or 


c-^2abc^e+ad'^ad+2€fihd+3ahc~'3a*bd=:0. 


Given, 
Transposing, 


EXAMFI.E  IX. 

a:+18=3z— 5. 
18+5  =3x— X 
23=2x 


Given, 

Clearing  of  fractions, 


Given, 
Dividing  by  x, 


EXAMPLE  X. 

a     b     d 

X    c*  e 
CLcesszbex-^-cdx 
ace=z(be-\-cd)x 
ace 


Xzzz 


be-\-cd' 


EXAMPLE   XI. 
33fl^lOXz=Sx+3f^. 

3a:— 10  =8  +x 

Xs=:9. 


J 


Given, 

Dividing  by  x**"*, 


EXAMPLE  XII. 

xz=za. 

EXAMPLE  XIII. 


OX" — a' 


•'/ 


Given*  j^     ^'*— ^-i- 

Multiplying  by  x",         ox* — a'=ax*"--a"x. 
Canceling  ax"  in  both  members. 


— a'=  — a  'X .%  x=- 


a' 


.// 


Given, 


EXAMPLE  XIT. 

ad 
a:bx::cid»'»bcx:=ad  »'-x=:'T'' 


144.  In  addition  to  the  axioms  in  (Art.  141)  we  may  subjoin  the  following : 
ytwo  eqtud  quandUes  be  raised  to  the  same  power,  the  results  unU  be  equaL 
ffthe  same  root  of  two  equal  quantities  be  extracted,  the  results  wrU  be  equal. 
Hence  any  equation  may  be  cleared  of  a  single  radical  quantity  by  trans- 
posing all  the  other  terms  to  the  opposite  side,  and  then  raising  each  member 
to  the  power  denoted  by  the  index  of  the  radical.    If  there  be  more  than  one 
radical,  the  operation  must  be  repeated.    Thus : 
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EXABfFLE  XV. 


Givon,  V  3x4- 7 =10. 

Squaring  each  member  of  the  eqaation, 

3a:+7=100. 
TranspoBing,  3x=100^7. 

Reducing,  and  dividing  by  3,  z=31. 

EXAMPLE  XT  I. 


Given,  ^4x4-2=  y/Ax+b. 

Squaring  both  sides  of  the  equation, 

4x4-2=4x4-10  '/4X4.25. 
Reducing,  —10  V4x=23. 

Squaring  both  sides,  400x=529. 

529 
*-400' 


Given, 


EXAMPLE  XVII. 

Vx-f28      Vx-f38 


Vx4-4  —Vx4-6  • 
Clearing  the  equation  of  fractions, 

X4-28  V^4-6  Vx4-168=x4-38  •x4-4  -•x4-152. 
Transposing  and  reducing,  16=8  Vx. 

Dividing  both  members  by  8,  2^    V^- 

Squaring  both  members,  4^       x. 

EXAMPLE  XVIII. 


Given,  ^a+x  =-^3^+bax+b». 

Raising  both  members  to  the  m^  power, 

a-^-x  =  Vx*4'^<"^4-^*» 
Squaring  both  members,  a«4-2ax4-x*=x"4-5ax4-6*. 
Transposing  and  reducing,         — -3ax  =6^ — a'. 
Changing  the  signs,  3ax  r=a' — 5'. 

Dividing  by  3a,  x  =-~;;j — • 

EXAMPLE  XIX. 

Vx—a*    ^x— a 

Since  ^x  is  the  square  of  *^,  and  a'  is  the  square  of  a,  we  can  perform 
the  division  indicated  in  the  first  fraction,  and  have  for  a  quotient 

...  (b— l)Yx=— (fc4-l)a, 

(20)  Given  4x4-36=5x4-34.  Ana.  x=2. 

(21)  Given  4x— 124-3x4-1=2x4-4.  Ans.  x=3. 
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(22] 

(23] 
(24] 
(26] 
(26) 
(27] 
(28] 
(29] 
(30) 

(31: 

(32] 

(33] 
(34] 

(35) 
(36] 
(37] 
(38) 
(39] 
(40) 

(«: 

(42) 
(43) 
(44] 
(45) 
(46) 
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Given  3a+a:— 564-2  =7fr—a-|-c+6.      Ans.  ar=126— 4a-|-c4-4. 

Given  13j— 2=:2x— 8J.  Ans.  r=9. 

7ar     3ar 
Given  12}+3x— 6— —  =— — Sf. 

XXX 


Given  -+j=j+7. 

XXX 

Given  ^+5+^=13. 

X      X 

Given  x-|--— ^=:4z— 17. 


x+A 
Given  5 r-i— =x — 3. 


Given  x-^- 


•32r— 6 


=12— 


2x— 4 


3     • 


ar+1     x+3     x+i 
Given  -j-H — ^=-g-+16. 

5f  Ax 

Given  &r— 2+12=y4-26. 

X     4x  41x 

Given  7x+13j-2=-6— 8J+-6-- 

Given  8r-.7J— fx±10— 5x— 2f =0. 

Given  4(5x+7— f)=|(3x+9— 4). 

x+Jx+Jx     20x— 25 


Given 


21~J 


101 


X— 5  .  ^       284— X 
Given  — -. — |-6x=: — - — . 
4  o 

11— x     19— a: 
Given  x^ r— =— 5— . 


Given  3x4- 


2x4-6 


=54- 


llx— 37 


6x— 4  18— 4x 

Given  — ^ — —2= — - — 4-x. 

3x— 11     5x— 5     97— 7x 
Given  21+"^6~=~1~+" 


X 4 

Given  3x z 4= 


8      '        2 
6x4-14     J_ 
12' 


X— 1     23— X  44-x 

Given  —=—4 ^ —  ^7 7— 

7      '       6  4 

7x4-5     I64.4X  3x4-9 

Given      J -^  4-  6 =■ 


Given 


3  5       '  —     2 

314.4     7x— 3     X— 16 


17— 3x     4x4-2  7x-f-14 

Given  -y- f-  =5-6x4-—^. 

3x— 3            20— X     6x— 8     4x— 4 
Given  X =—4.4=—^ ——-4.-^—-. 


Ans.  x=:139|. 

Ans  x=12. 
Ans.  x=12. 

Ans.  x=6. 

Ans.  x=7. 

Ans.  x=:5. 
Ans.  x=:41. 
Ans.  x=12. 

Ans.  x=9. 

Ans.  x=0,  or  8^ 
Ans.  x=— If. 

Ans.  x=2^ 
Ans.  xi=9. 
Ans.  x=6. 
Ans.  x=7. 
Ans.  x=4* 
Ans.  x=9. 
Ans.  x=7. 
Ans.  x=8. 
Ans.  x=:l. 
Ans.  x=2. 
Ans.  x^4. 
-  Ans.  x=s6. 
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4r— 21  67— 3x  57—96 

(47)  Given  — |.3J+ — r — =241 r^— — llr.       Ans.  x=21. 

6x4-18  11— 3x  13— X     21— 2x 

(48)  Given  -^t 4j___=5,_48_-3^ 1^" 

Ans.  xsslO. 

3^—11     5^—5     97— 7x 

(49)  Given  21+     -^     =— ^— ^ jr— .  Ans.  xr=:9. 

lb  o  « 

/-^v  ^.       bx    d    a    ex  ^  ad 

(50)  Given sr-r — r.  Ans.  x=-r-. 

,.       ^—1     3x— 2     llx— 3     13x— 16     8x— 2 

(51)  Given  23+-jj-+-g 12-=— 3 T" 

Ans.  x=:9. 

.   1      3x— 13     12+7X  9+6x     llx— 17 

(62^  Given  4x-4 — — ^ — — 7x— 33— --i- -z . 

^    *  ^10         16  9  10  8 

Ans.  x=:16. 

/.«v  ^.       <^     (a4-6)«x     ,  ,  .  aH(c-^d) 

(63)  Given  -j ^ 6x=ae-3ftx.  Ans.  x=^^q;;^. 

a4-3x     7a— 5x  9x     x      6x 

(54)  Given -4=^-^--^+3-^=4+^- 
^    '  Aa  66     ~        4      ah~eh 

39a5— 14a« 
^^"••'-27a6-96+12" 
/KM  O-  &3?        (35c+flrf)x       5a5       (3&c— <Mf)x     5a(26— a) 

(55)  Given  gj-a""  2a6(a+6)  ""3^1:3-  2a6(a-6)  ""    a«-fe»    ' 

6fl(26— fl) 

3c-ci    • 

(56)  Qiven  ax-|-c=:&r4-<^.  •^^°**  3?=   ^y 

4a«— 3afr 

(57)  Given  2ax — &x4-2a&=s4a* — a&— 3ax.  Ans.  xs=   g^^i   ■ 

7a6— 3<^ 

(58)  Given  (3a— x)(a— &)4-2ax=s4b(a4-x).  Ans.  x= — ^  ,    . 

(59)  Given -ax4--6x=sc.  Ans.xa=^     ^^. 

X  dx  ac{\ — 3a5) 

(60)  Given— 1 +3^6=0.  Ans.  x=      _    .    > 

,  „.         a«x   .    -      ,  ,  a&c— ac*+&r<2— c'c^ 

(61)  Given  j;--^+rfc=6x-ac.  Ans.  x= ^,_^^_^, • 

s^^.  ^.        <^  *'*^  .    T  *  hcn'\-hdn 

(62)  Given  -r--"  <^= — +»•  Ans.  x= —^ — . 

r..         ^    .  .r        <^  *  8a5«4.46>— 12a«6 

(63)  Given r+4o=-    ,  ..  Ans.  xa=^  «  .    r n-* 

^     '  a^b^  3a+b  3a'4-a&— ac4-6c 

3bx    X— 6     5x— fl»     X  4fl«(fl«+g6— 6«) 

(64)  Given  2?-iqp6=^i:Si-4i-       ^■-  ^=3a»-6a«6+a6«+66»' 

(a4.5)(x— M  4a6— 5«  a«— 6x 

(65)  Given  ^-^^^^      ^^Za^^^^2x+-^. 

_  ay- 3a»6 + 4a«6« — 6a6» +26* 
Ans.  X-.       -  6(4a«+2a6-26«) 


Ans.  xs=- 
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^.       ax     b  ^  ex    px     q     rx       .  fe6-f  A:y 

(66)  Given  -+-+^=----^.      Ans.  ^=-^a-Ap+'^+r« 

HhJ^q) 

A:(a— j?)+m(c+r)' 

_        X     ax    hx     ex    mx  ^ 
(67)Given^+^+5;^+jj=-5^+i,. 

. 1^^ 

^^'  *-12(l-TO)+2(3a+26)4.3c" 

eq — rh 

(68)  Given  r(fl«:+i— c)=c(j?a:+9'— r).  Ans.  x=^;j— -. 

(69)  Given  -^^-^^^ ^= .  Ans.  j=     \    '* 

(70)  Given  (jTO+j?)(fr-.3r)=(fm+2i7)(|ar— 7r). 

r(952m+4928p) 
Ans.  xz=- 


9in+208p 


(71)  Given l-5nx= 


'     4nh» 

Ans.  T= 


'6w*^— 4m*+33n*^' 

/^ox  n-        13(5fl3r~22?6)     24(3a3r^20i6) 
(72)  Given ^^5^5 = ;^ . 

(2041c— 4406ffe)6 
(466c— 648it)a   * 


Ans.  x= 


_         13»»— 7r     4»»— X      m+p 

(73)  Given ; + = — -^^ — kx. 

limp— 16m»+j7« 

(74)  Given  _+i-^^+^-3^^ 

3g«Mg+^y+g^^ 

(3ac+b)(a+bY-.(2a+b)(a+h)b^' 


Ans.  afcr 


a«— 3ix       ,       ,       ebx—ba*     bx+4a 

(75)  Given  ax -_-.a6»=ftx+-^^^ ^. 

4afc«— 10a 
^°»-  ^=   4a-36  • 

d—b 

(76)  Given  ax*+6x=:cx»4"<'^*  Ans.  x=— — . 

D4-B 

(77)  Given  Ax«+Bx"»-»r=Cx«—i)x»-».  Ans.  x=n^k' 

14a3— 2a«6x  21a'4-5a«Jx     _  . 

105<r» 
Ans.  x=- 


161a«6+28611c*iii 


(79)  Given ^ =7mjp+ ^ .  Ans.  x==-^^^^^. 

2A3*         5x« 

(80)  Given  5-^=^-^.  Ans.  i=3H. 
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(81)  Given  r-, —  = — : — •  Ans.  r:= . 

^     '  6-f-cx     p+qx  aq — cm 

(82)  Given  12— x:-::4:l.  Ans.  x=4. 

/««^  r,.        5x4-4  18— a: 

(83)  Given      7^    ;— r — ::7:4.  Ana.  x=2. 

(84)  Given  20 :1::1:3.1416.  Ans.  0=0.1591. 

h  lax? 

(85)  Given  a:f::-: 7c.  Ans.  f=-T-. 


(86)  Given  r:l::c:3.1416.  Ans.  r= 


15 


c 


3.1416' 


(87)  Given  V4jr4-16=12.  .Ans.  a:=32. 

(88)  Given  V2x+3+4=7.  Ans.  x=12. 

(89)  Given  Vl2+x=2+  ^Jx.  Ans.  a:=r4. 

(90)  Given  \/x+40=10—  ^x.  Ans.  r=9. 

(91)  Given  -/r— 16=8—  -/z.  Ans.  a:=25. 

(92)  Given  V^— 24= -/x— 2.  Ans.  x=49. 

25a 

16' 
9 


(93)  Given  Vx— a=  V^— l-^/fl-  Ans.  x=- 


(94)  Given  V5X  '•x+2=  V5ar-f2.  Ans.  x= 


20' 

—  (6— a)" 

(95)  Given  V4a+x=2  Vi+^— "Z^- *  Ans.  x=      ^^  . 

, (ft— a)« 

(96)  Given  x+a-f  v2ax-(-x*=6.  Ans.  x= — oT"^- 

^.       ^ — <^     Va?  »                1 

(97)  Given  — zr-= .  Ans.  x=: 


(98)  Given      J^     =     J^     ■  Ans.  x=4. 

Va:+4        Vj^+6 

(99)  Given       J^     =    _        .  Ans.  x=( y)  . 

'               Vj^+6       V^+3^  Va-V 

3x— 1  V3x— 1 

(100)  Given     -    ,  ,=1+ 2 — '  Ans.  x=3. 


ax— 5«  -Jax-^h  ^  1/,        c»  \« 

(101)  GiTen  -^=_=c+-__.  Ans.  *=-(6+,-z:i)  • 

(102)  Given  x=   /a«+x  V^»+x«— a.  .  Ans.  x=' 


6'— 4a« 


(103)  Given  V5+x-|-  V^= —         »  •  Ans.  x=4. 

'\/5+x 


(104)  Given  Jx+  ^x- Jx-  ^fxJU—^. 

y  ^  46^  x-\'  y  X 

^.11        /l    .     /  4       ^ 

(105)  Given -+-=V55+V5?+?-      * 


A  25 

Ans.  xss— -. 
16 


Ans.  x=:2a. 
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(106)  Given  -/ 10x4- 3 =7.  Ana.  arr=— . 


(107)  Given  V^— 32=16—  ^Jx  Ans.  a:=81. 

6x— 9  -/5r— 3 

(108)  Given  —=i 1  =  -^^— s •  Ans.  x=5. 

hJ^^fk* 

(109)  Given  ^  Vox— 6=A:Vcr+^^—/'  Ans.  x=-^- — ,  \    ..-  » 

aA' — (c-J-  o)  A* 

(110)  Given        ^  ^    , =  -/m.  Ans.  x=-r-i — . 

(111)  Given  V^M^c=^73^-  ^°«-  ^=^^/^-^- 

^     ^.   «.        »»*   * ^P^  *  (nr4-mo)(nr— m^) 

(112)  Given  -  y/p>^+^+^=rx.        Am.  x='    ^  Ztnpr  ' 

When  an  equation  can  never  be  verified,  whatever  value  we  put  in  the 
place  of  the  unknown  quantity,  it  is  said  to  be  impossible ;  and  when  an  eqaa- 
tion  is  always  verified,  whatever  value  be  put  for  the  unknown  quantity,  it  is 
said  to  be  indeterminate. 

CASKS  OF  IMPOSSIBILITY  AND  INDETKBMINATION  IN  EttUATIONS 

OF  THE  FIRST  DEGREE. 

I.  Problem. — To  find  a  number  such  that  the  third  of  it,  augmented  by  75« 
and  five  twelfths  of  it,  diminished  by  35,  shall  make  three  quarters  of  it,  added 
to  49. 

The  equation  is 

X  .  5x  3x 

3+^^+12-^=7  +*^'  W 

X     5x     3x 

.'.  4x+6x— 9x=108 
.-.  0=108. 
An  absurdity.    There  is,  therefore,  no  value  of  x  which  can  satisfy  the 
equation  [1]. 

The  impossibility  may  be  rendered  evident  in  the  equation  [1]  itself  by  re- 
ducing the  similar  terms  in  the  first  member ;  thus, 

3x  3x 

-+40=-+49. 

It  is  evident  that  the  two  members  wiD  always  dififer  by  9,  whatever  be  the 
value  of  X. 

II.  Problem. — To  find  a  number  such  that,  adding  together  the  half  of  it  in- 
creased by  10,  two  thirds  of  it  increased  by  20,  and  five  sixths  of  it  diminish- 
ed by  34,  the  sum  shall  be  equal  to  twice  the  excess  of  this  number  over  5. 

r+10     2(x4.20)     6(x— 34) 

-V+-4— ^+-4— ^-2(x-.6),  [2] 

.•.3x4.30+4x-|-80  4-6x  — 170=12x— 60 
.•.3x-|-4x-|-5x— 12x=170— 30  —80  —60 
t.  e.,  0=0. 
The  unknown  x  is,  therefore,  altogether  indeterminate ;  that  is  to  say,  it 
may  be  taken  equal  to  2  or  3,  or  any  number  whatever. 
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ON  THE  SOLUTION  OF  SIMPLE  EaUATIONS,  CONTAINING  TWO  OB 

MOaB  UNKNOWN  aUANTITIES. 

145.  A  single  equation,  containing  two  unknown  quantities,  admits  of  an  in- 
finite number  of  solutions ;  for  if  we  assign  any  arbitrary  value  to  one  of  the 
unknown  quantities,  the  equation  will  determine  the  corresponding  value  of 
the  other  tinknown  quantity.  Thus,  in  the  equation  y=r-|-10,  each  value 
which  we  may  assign  to  x  wiU,  when  augmented  by  10,  furnish  a  correspond- 
ing value  of  y.  Thus,  if  x=2,  y ^12 ;  if  j:=3,  y=sl3»  and  so  on.  An  equation 
of  this  nature  is  called  an  indeUrminaU  equation^  and  since  the  value  of  y  de- 
pends upon  that  of  z,  y  is  said  to  be  &  function  of  z. 

In  general^  every  quantity ^  whose  value  depends  upon  one  or  more  guantUieSf 
is  said  to  he  a  fuhction  of  these  quantities. 

Thus,  in  the  equation  yszax-^-h,  we  say  that  y  is  a  function  of  z,  and  that 
y  is  expressed  in  terms  ofx,  and  the  known  quantities  a,  h» 

If,  however,  we  have  two  equations  between  two  unknown  quantities,  and 
if  these  equations  hold  good  together,  then  it  will  be  seen  presently  that  we 
can  combine  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  obtain  determinate  values  for  each 
of  the  unknown  quantities ;  that  is  to  say,  each  of  the  unknown  quantities  will 
have  but  a  single  value,  which  will  satisfy  the  equations.  The  equations  in 
this  case  are  caUed  determinate. 

In  general,  in  order  that  questions  may  admit  of  determinate  solutions,  we 
must  have  as  many  separate  equations  as  there  are  unknoum  quantities;  a 
group  of  equations  of  this  nature  is  called  a  system  of  simultaneous  equations. 

If  the  number  of  equations  exceed  the  number  of  unknown  quantities,  un- 
less the  equations  in  excess  conform  to  the  values  of  the  unknown  quantities 
determined  by  the  others,  the  equations  are  said  to  be  incompatible.  Thus, 
if  we  have  z-|-y^lO  and  x — y=6,  the  only  values  of  x  and  y  which  wiU  satisfy 
both  these  equations  are  8  for  z,  and  2  for  y.  Now,  if  we  were  to  add  an- 
other equation  to  these,  it  must  conform  to  these  values,  and  could  not  be 
written  in  any  form  at  pleasure.  Thus,  we  might  for  a  third  equation  say 
zy= 16 ;  but  we  could  not  write  zy^  100,  for  this  third  equation  would  be  in- 
compatible with  the  other  two.* 

*  EquatioDfl  may  be  incompatible  when  the  nunber  does  not  exceed  the  number  of  an- 
knowna,  aa  the  following  problem  will  thow: 

A  tpoitaman  wai  aaked  how  many  biidi  he  bad  taken.  He  replied,  if  5  be  added  to  the 
tiiird  of  tfaof  e  I  took  last  year,  it  will  make  the  half  of  the  number  taken  fthia  year.  But  if 
from  three  times  thii  last  half  5  be  taken,  you  will  have  precisely  Uie  number  taken  last 
year.    How  many  did  he  take  in  eadi  year  7 

Let  «=  the  number  tfaia  year,  ind  y=  the  number  last  year. 

3-3H-5,y=2-5. 
Substituting  in  tiie  first  the  value  of  y  in  the  tecond, 

2       2     3^ 
.*.  3*— 3jr==30 — 10 
0  =20; 
an  absurd  equality,  whence  we  conclude  that  there  exist  no  values  o{x  and  y  which  satisfy 
the  two  equations. 

This  is  because  the  conditions  of  the  problem  are  inconsistent  with  each  other.  When, 
however,  the  two  equations  are  derived  from  the  same  problem,  and  its  conditions  are  not 
contradictory,  values  for  x  and  y  will  always  be  f  jund  to  satisfy  them. 
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146.  In  order  to  boIyo  a  system  of  two  simple  equations  containing  two  uir 
known  quantities,  we  must  endeavor  to  deduce  from  them  a  single  equation 
containing  only  one  unknown  quantity ;  we  must,  dierefore,  make  one  of  the 
unknown  quantities  disappear,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  we  must  elimincUe  it.  The 
equation  thus  obtained,  containing  one  unknown  quantity  only,  will  give  the 
▼alue  of  the  unknown  quantity  which  it  inyoWes,  and,  substituting  the  value  of 
this  unknown  quantity  in  either  of  the  equations  containmg  the  two  unknown 
quantities,  we  shall  arrive  at  tiie  value  of  the  other  unknown  quantity. 

The  process  which  most  naturally  suggests  itself  for  the  elimination  of  one 
of  the  unknown  quantities,  is  to  derive  from  one  of  tiie  two  equation:*  an  ex- 
pression for  that  unknown  quantity  in  terms  of  the  other  unknown  quantity, 
and  then  substitute  this  expression  in  the  other  equation.  We  shall  see  that 
the  elimination  may  be  effected  by  different  methods,  which  are  more  or  less 
simple  according  to  the  nature  of  the  question  proposed. 

EXAMPLE  I. 

Let  it  be  proposed  to  solve  the  system  of  equations 

y-^=  6 (1)  > 

y+x=V2 (2)  S 

147*  First  Method. — ^From  equation  (1)  we  find  the  value  of  ^  in  terms 
of  X,  which  gives  ^=x4-6 ;  substituting  the  expression  x4-6  for  y  in  equation 
(2),  it  becomes  x4-64-^=12,  from  which  we  find  the  determinate  value  x=3 ; 
since  we  have  abready  seen  that  y=x-|-6,  we  find  also  the  determinate  value 
^=3-1-6  or  9. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  although  each  of  the  above  equations,  considered  sep- 
arately, admits  of  an  infinite  number  of  solutions,  yet  the  system  of  equations 
admits  only  ome  common  solution^  x=3,  ^=9. 

148.  Second  Method. — Derive  from  each  equation  an  expression  for  y  in 
terms  of  x,  we  shall  then  have 

y=  ar+6 
y=12— X. 

These  two  values  of  y  must  be  equal  to  one  another,  and,  by  comparing 
them,  we  shall  obtain  an  equation  involving  only  one  unknown  quantity,  viz., 

x+6=12— X. 
Whence 

x=3. 
Substituting  the  value  of  x  in  the  expression  y^x-|-6,  we  find  y=9. 
The  substitution  of  3,  the  value  of  x,  in  the  second  expression,  yr=12 — x, 
leads  necessarily  to  the  same  value  of  y ;  thus,  12 — 3=9,  for  we  derived  the 
value  of  X  from  the  equation  x4-6=12 — x. 

149.  Third  Method. — Since  the  coefficients  of  y  are  equal  in  the  two 
equations,  it  is  manifest  that  we  may  eliminate  y  by  subtracting  the  two  eqwz- 
tionsfrom  each  other,  which  gives 

(y+ar)— (y— x)=12— 6. 
Whence 

2x=:6 
x=3. 

Having  thus  obtained  the  value  of  x,  we  may  deduce  that  of  y  by  making 
x:=3  in  either  of  the  proposed  equations ;  we  can,  however,  determine  the 
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value  of  y  diredfy,  by  obsenring  that,  since  the  coefficients  of  x  in  the  proposed 
equations  are  equal,  and  have  opposite  signs,  we  may  eliminate  x  by  adding 
(he  two  cquadon$  together^  which  gives 

(y-^)+(y+')=i2+6. 

Whence 

2y=18 
y=9. 

If  we  examine  the  three  above  methods,  we  shall  perceive  that  they  con- 
sist in  expressing  that  the  tenknoum  quantities  have  the  same  values  in  both 
equations. 

These  methods  have  derived  their  names  from  the  processes  employed  to 
effect  the  elimination  of  the  unknown  quantities. 

The  first  is  called  the  method  of  elimination  hy  substitution. 

The  second  is  called  the  method  of  elimination  by  comparison. 

The  third  is  called  the  method  of  elimination  by  addition  and  subtraction. 

The  rule  for  the  first  is  to  find  ihe  value  of  one  of  the  uhknovm  quantities  in 
one  of  the  equations^  and  substitute  it  in  the  other  equation. 

For  the  second,  is  to  find  the  value  of  the  same  unknown  quantity  in  each  of 
the  two  given  equations,  and  set  these  values  equal. 

And  for  the  third,  is  to  make  the  confident  of  the  unknown  quantity  to  be 
eliminated  the  same  in  the  two  equations,  and  add  or  subtrcut  as  the  case  may 
require.  Add,  if  the  signs  of  the  equal  terms  are  different,  and  if  they  are 
alike,  subtract. 

By  either  of  these  rules  a  single  equation,  containing  but  one  unknoton  quan' 
tity,  is  obtained. 

EXAKFIiE  II. 

Take  the  equations 

ar+3y=13 (1)  > 

5x+4y=z22 (2)  S 

p.  Eliminating  by  substitution. 
From  equation  (1),  we  find 

13— 2x 

y=-3-- 

Substituting  the  value  of  y  in  terms  of  x  in  equation  (2),  it  becomes 

13— 2x 
6X+4X — 3 — =22; 

an  equation  containing  x  alone,  which,  when  solved,  gives 

xr=2. 
This  value  of  x,  substituted  in  either  of  the  equations  (1)  or  (2),  gives 

y=3. 

2*.  ElimineUing  by  comparison. 

13— 2x 
From  equation  (1)  ys=r — r — . 

22— 6x 
From  equation  (2)  y= — j — • 

13— 2x     22— 5x 
Equating  these  values  of  y,  — « — r= — - — ;  aneqQatkmoontainiagxonly. 

K 
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Whence 

Substituting  this  value  for  x  in  either  of  the  preceding  expressions  tor  y, 
we  find 

y=3. 
3**.  Eliminating  by  subtraction. 

In  order  to  eliminate  3/,  we  perceive  that  if  we  could  deduce  from  the  pro- 
posed equations  two  other  equations  in  x  and  y,  in  which  the  coefficients  of  y 
should  be  equal,  the  elimination  of  y  would  be  effected  by  subtracting  one  of 
these  new  equations  from  the  other. 

It  is  easily  seen  that  we  shall  obtain  two  equations  of  the  form  required  if 
we  multiply  all  the  terras  of  each  equation  by  the  coefficient  of  y  in  the  other. 
Multiplying,  therefore,  all  the  terms  of  equation  (1)  by  4,  and  all  the  terms  of 
equation  (2)  by  3,  they  become 

8ar+12yt=62 
16x+12y=66. 
Subtracting  the  former  of  these  equations  fh>m  the  latter,  we  find 

7x=14. 
Whence 

a:=2. 
In  like  manner,  in  order  to  eliminate  x,  multiply  the  first  of  the  proposed 
equations  by  5,  and  the  second  by  2,  they  will  then  become 

10x+15y=66 
10x+  8y=44. 
Subtracting  the  latter  of  these  two  equations  from  the  former, 

7y=21. 

Whence 

y=3. 

In  order,  to  solve  a  system  of  three  simple  equations  between  three  unknmcn 
quantities,  we  must  first  eliminate  one  of  the  unknown  quantities  by  one  of  tiie 
methods  explained  above ;  this  will  lead  to  a  system  of  two  equations,  con- 
taining only  two  unknown  quantities ;  the  value  of  these  two  imknown  quan- 
tities may  be  found  by  any  of  the  methods  described  in  the  last  article,  and 
substituting  the  value  of  these  two  unknown  quantities  in  any  one  of  tlie  original 
equations,  we  shall  arrive  at  an  equation  which  wiU  determine  the  vahie  of  the 
third  unknown  quantity. 

EXAMPLE  III. 

Take  the  system  of  equations 

3x-f  2y-f  2=16 (1) 

2x+2y+2z=:l8 (2) 

2x+2y+  2=14 (3) 

1**.  Elindnating  by  substitution. 
From  equation  (1),  we  find 

2=16 — 3x — 2y  .  .* (4). 

Substituting  this  value  of  z  in  equations  (2)  and  (3),  they  become 

2x+2y-f  2(16— 3x— 2y)=18  .  ...  (5)  ? 
2x+2y+   (16— 3r— 2y)=14  .  .  .  (6)  > 
these  last  two  equations  contain  x  and  y  only,  and,  if  treated  according  to  any 
of  the  above  methods,  will  give  us 

z=2,  y=3. 


» 
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Substitatiiig  these  values  of  x  and  y  in  any  one  of  the  equations  (1),  (2),  (3), 
(4),  we  find 

z=4. 

2«>.  Eliminating  hy  comparison. 

In  order  to  eliminate  z,  derive  from  each  of  the  three  proposed  equations  a 
value  of  z  in  terms  of  x  and  y  ;  we  then  have 

z=sl6— 3a:— 2y 

z=  9 —  X —  y 

z=14— 2x— 2y  ; 

equating  the  first  of  these  values  of  z  with  the  second  and  with  the  third  in 
succession,  we  arrive  at  a  system  of  two  equations : 

16— 3x— 2y=  9—  x—  y  > 
16— 3x— 2y=14— 2x— 2y  J 
containing  x  and  y  only ;  these  equations  give 

x=2,y=3; 
these  values  of  x  and  y,  when  substituted  in  any  of  the  three  expressions  for 
z,  give 

z=4. 

3^.  Eliminating  hy  subtraction. 
In  order  to  eliminate  z  between  equations  (1)  and  (2), 

3x+2y+  z=16 
2ar-f2y+22'=18; 
we  perceive  that,  in  order  to  reduce  these  equations  to  two  others  in  which 
the  coefficients  of  z  shall  be  the  same,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  divide  the  two 
members  of  the  second  equation  by  2,  for  we  thus  have 

x+y+z=9. 
Subtracting  this  from  the  first  equation, 

3j-|-2y4-z=16, 
we  find  an  equation  between  two  unknown  quantities, 

2x+y=7 (a). 

In  order  to  eUminate  z  between  equations  (1)  and  (3), 

3x+2y+2=16 

Subtract  the  latter  from  the  former,  which  gives 

x==2; 
the  substitution  of  this  value  of  x  in  equation  (a)  gives 

y=3, 

and  the  substitution  of  these  values  of  x  and  y  in  any  of  the  pnqiosed  equa- 
tions gives 

z=4. 

The  particular  form  of  the  proposed  equations  enables  us  to  simplify  the 
above  calculation ;  for  if  we  subtract  equation  (3)  from  equations  (1)  and  (2) 
in  succession,  we  have 

(3x4-2^+  z)— (5x+2y4.z)=16— 14,  whence  x=2 
(2x+2y+2z)— (2x+2y4-z)==18— 14,  whence  z=4; 
and  substituting  these  values  of  x  and  z  in  any  of  the  proposed  equations,  we 
find 

y=3. 
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In  order  to  solve  a  system  of  four  equations  between  four  uhknowm  quantities^ 
we  reduce  this  case  to  the  last  by  eliminating  one  of  the  unknown  quantities. 
We  thus  arrive  at  a  system  of  three  equations  between  three  unknown  qoan- 
tities,  from  which  the  value  of  these  three  unknown  quantities  may  be  found. 
Substituting  these  values  in  any  one  of  the  equations  which  involve  the  other 
unknown  quantity,  we  deduce  from  it  the  value  of  that  unknown  quantity. 

EXAMPLE  IV. 

Take  the  system  of  equations 

^+y+^+  «=14 (1) 

x+y+2—  i=  4 (2) 

x+y— 2+2^=11 (3) 

X— y4.2+3/=18 (4) 

The  first  equation  gives 

Substituting  this  expression  for  t  in  the  three  other  equations,  we  find 

x+  y+  z=  9 (6) 

x+  y+32=17 (7) 

x+2y+  2=12 (8). 

In  order  to  solve  these  three  equations  between  z,  y^  z,  we  find  from  the 
first 

2=9— x—y (9) ; 

and  substituting  this  value  of  2  in  the  two  other  equations,  they  become 
x+y=5 (10) 

y=3 (11) 

Whence  x=2 (12). 

Substituting  the  values  of  z  and  y  in  equation  (8),  we  find 

2=4 (13). 

Substituting  these  values  of  or,  y,  z  in  any  of  the  first  five  equations,  we  find 

We  can  arrive  at  the  same  result  more  simply  by  subtracting  equation  (1) 
from  the  three  following  in  successidki ;  we  shfdl  thus  find 

2^=14—4,  22—^=14—11,  2y— 2<=14— 18  ; 
the  first  of  these  three  new  equations  gives  t=5 ;  this  value  of  ^  substituted 
in  the  two  other  equations,  gives  2=4,  y=3  ;  and  substituting  these  values  bf 
y,  2,  t  in  any  one  of  the  original  equations,  we  find  x=2. 

By  following  a  process  of  reasoning  analogous  to  the  above,  we  shall  be  able 
to  resolve  a  system  of  any  number  of  equations  of  the  first  degree,  provided 
there  be  as  many  equations  as  unknown  quantities. 

It  frequently  happens  that  each  of  the  proposed  equations  do  not  involve  all 
the  unknown  quantities.  In  this  case,  a  little  dexterity  will  enable  us  to  effect 
the  elimination  veiy  quickly. 

EXAMPLE  y. 

Take  the  system  of  equations 

2aP— 3y+22=13 (1)  % 

At  — 2ar=30 (2)  I 

4y+22=14 (3)  f 

6y+3«=32 (4)  J 

Upon  examining  these  equations,  we  perceive  that  the  elimination  of  z  be- 
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tween  equations  (1)  and  (3)  will  give  an  equation  in  x  and  y,  and  that  the 
elimination  of  t  between  equations  (2)  and  (4)  will  give  a  second  equation  in 
z  and  y.    These  two  unknown  quantities  may  tlius  be  easily  determined : 

The  elimination  of  z  between  (1)  and  (3)  gives    ....  7y — 2x=:  1 

The  elimination  of  t  between  (2)  and  (4)  gives    ....  20y4-6x=38 
Multiply  the  first  of  these  equations  by  3,  and  tlien  add 

them,  we  have 41y:s41 

Whence •.    .     .     .  y=z  1 

Substituting  the  vahie  of  y  in  7y — 2x=l,  we  have  .    .    .  x=  3 

Substitute  this  value  of  x  in  (2),  we  have    .     .    .     .    J»  .  4t — 6=30 

AVlience <:=  9 

Finally,  the  substitution  of  the  value  of  y  in  (3)  gives    .     .  ?:=  5 

The  following  general  rtde  may  be  given  for  a  system  of  any  number  of 
equations : 

Eliminate  one  of  the  tmknown  quantities  by  combining  the  first  equation 
with  each  of  the  others,  or  by  combining  them  all  in  any  way  in  separate 
pail's.  The  number  of  equations  and  of  unknown  quantities  is  thus  made  one 
loss.  Proceed  with  these  in  the  same  way  till  there  is  but  one  equation  and 
one  unknown  quantity.  Having  foimd  the  value  of  this,  substitute  it  in  a  pre- 
ceding equation  containing  but  two  unknown  quantities,  which  will  then  have 
but  one,  whose  value  may  be  found.  Substitute  the  values  of  the  two  un- 
known quantities  thus  foimd  in  an  equation  immediately  preceding,  containing 
only  three,  and  so  on,  till  all  the  values  of  the  unknown  quantities  are  obtained. 

We  have  seen  in  the  method  of  elimination  by  subtraction  that,  in  order  to 
I'ender  the  coefficients  of  the  unknown  quantity  the  same  in  both  equations, 
we  must  multiply  each  of  the  equations  by  the  coefficient  of  the  unknown 
quantity,  which  it  is  required  to  eliminate,  in  the  other.  If  the  coefficients  of 
the  unknown  quantity  have  a  conunon  factor,  this  operation  may  be  simplified ; 
thus 


i 


EXAMPLE  VI. 

Take  the  system  of  equations 

12r+32y=340 (1) 

&r+24y=264 (2) 

In  order  to  render  the  coefficients  of  y  equal,  observe  that  32  and  24  have  a 
common  factor,  8 ;  it  will  suffice  then  to  multiply  equation  (1)  by  3,  and  equa- 
tion (2)  by  4  ;  they  then  become 

36x+96y=1020 
32r-f96y=]016. 
Subtracting  the  latter  from  the  former, 

4x^4 
1=1. 

Again,  in  order  to  eliminate  x,  since  12  and  8  have  a  common  factor,  4,  it 
will  suffice  to  multiply  equation  (1)  by  2,  and  equation  (2)  by  3 ;  we  then  have 

24x+64y=680 
24x4-72y=762. 
Subtracting  the  former  of  these  two  equations  from  the  kitter,  we  have 

8y=82 
y=10|. 
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(7)  Gben  x+y=16 (1) 

x^y=  7 (2) 

Ads.  x=11,  y=4. 

(8)  Given    x+y  =10 (1) 

2x— 3y=  6 (2) 

Ans.  x^7,  y=3. 

(9)  Given  2a:+3y=13 (1) 

6x+4y=22 (2) 

Ans.  x=2,  y=3. 

(10)  Given    x=9iy (1) 

2a:+3y=44 (2) 

Ans.  z=16,  y=4. 

(11)  Given  2ar+3y=  70 (1) 

4ar+5y=130 (2) 

Ans.  ar=20,  y=10. 

(12)  Given  3x— 6y=13 (1) 

2x+7y=81 (2) 

\n8.  x^l6,  y^7. 

(13)  Given  llz+3y=100 (1) 

4x— 7y=    4 (2) 

Ans.  a:=8,  y=4. 

(14)  Given|+|=7 (1) 


Ans.  x:=6, 2/=!-. 


(15)  Given  |+7y=99 (1) 

f +7r=51 (2) 


Ans.  a:=:7,  ?  r=]  1. 


7tt 

(16)  Given     3^+^=22 (1) 

lltt— T-  =20 (2) 

o 

Ans.  /=5,  u=2. 

(17)  Qwenx^l:y::b:3 (1) 

7+x     5-.y     42     2X-1 

TT 2~=12""     4       ^^^ 

Ans.  x=:4,  y=:3. 

(18)  Given  |+y=64 (1) 

6+ro=^^ <2) 

Ans.  r=60,  £=30. 

(19)  Given    6p+?or=131J (1) 

13p—  a=142j (2) 

Ans.  p=16JS|,  a=72|fi. 
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(20)  Given  6?;t—14V'=5V'+119f (1) 

7;r+140=2V (2) 

Aii8.;t=— 24.06,  V=  — 14.2. 

(21)  Given  9x=:4a:' (1) 

ar+ar'=26 (2) 

Ans.  2r=8,  x'=:18. 

(22)  Given  j^=gj^ (1) 

21zi+28za=334 (2) 

Ana.  2i==61^,  Za=— 33|fi. 

(23)  Given  2x— ?^=7 (1) 

8— X         ,     2y+l 
Ay 3-.=24i-^ (2) 

Ans.  xssd,  y^5. 

(24)  Given    6+-^= jj jg •  •  •  •  (1) 

7j+6     9y+5r— 8_^  ar+y 

11    —        12  4     ^  ' 

Ans.  x=7,  y=9. 

(2*)  Given  (x+5)(y+7)=(a:+l)(y— 9)+112  ....  (1)  . 

2a:+10=3y+l (2) 

Ana.  2:=3,  y:=6. 

2a;           V                 3v      1 
(26)  Given-3-4+|+jr=8-f +Y2 (1) 

Ans.  x=2,  y^7. 

X-.2     10— X     y— 10 
(27)  Given    -^ -3-=2-^— (1) 

2y+4     2x+y_x+13 

■"3  8-4       ^'^> 

Ans.  x:=7,  y=10« 

,»,o,™g-V-'-if'+T' W 

x:3y::4:7 (2) 

Ans.  xr=12,  y=7. 
4y 

3V-.24.X  ^^^+  3 

(29)  Given  X-  ^  ^^^  =1+— 33- (1) 

3x+2y     y-S     llx+152     3y+l 

""6~"""T"=       12  2" ^2) 

Ans.  x^8,  y=:9. 

25+5y     7x— 6     ,^     3x— 10+7y        .  ^ 

(30)  Given  l+—p^ 3-=^^ 12^  '  *  (^) 

12— X  14+y 

-^-:5x 5-^::l:8 (2) 

Ans.  x=3,  y=:7. 
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(31)  Given*  -  +  -1=--1 (1) 

5     4_7     3 

^"^^"■ar+a ^^' 

Ads.  2r=4,  y=:2. 

(3-:)  Given    6x+7y=43 (1)  ? 

llx+9y=69 (2)  S 

Ans.  x=r3,  y=4 

(33)  Given  8ar— 21y=  33 (1)  ? 

6r+36y=177 (2)  S 

Ans.  x=12, 9=3. 

(34)  Given  --4+|+r=8— f +55 (1)  I 

6-1+^-^+^ <2) 

Ans.  2=2,  y=7. 

(35)  Given  x-^^+n=Sy+^^ (1) 


S2— 6y     5z— 7     z+l     8y+5 


(2) 


3  11  6  18 

Ans.  xsrS,  y^2. 

(36)  Given  cur-f  5y=c (1)  > 

fx+gy=:h (2)  S 

eg — hh         ah — cf 

(37)  Given  x+y=z8 (1) 

x^y=d (2) 

s-{-d         8 — d 


Ans.  a;=- 

(38)  Given    x+y=s (1) 

hx^ay (2) 


2  'y-  2  • 


as  hs 


^n«-  ^=:rri.  y= 


a+5'J^"a+f 


(39)  Given  ax-f  &ys=c (1) 

mx— ny=<^ (2) 

ne+hd         me — ad 
Ans.  X= 1 r,  y= ; r. 

(40)  Given  7ax=4& (1) 

2cx+3dy=iic (2) 

.  4b         28ac^She 

Ans.  x=r-,  «= — jrr-i — . 
7a  ^         21a<i 

(41)  Given  6cx=cy— 2fc (1) 

a(c»— &»)     26»      . 

.  a  a4-2& 

Ans.  xr=T-,  t/= — ^ — . 
be  ^         c 


*  Theie  eqaatioiui  shonld  not  be  cleared  of  fractaonf ,  bat  tiie  nsknown  fractiona  be  elinii- 
nated  by  making  tliem  alike,  and  lubtractii^. 
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(42)  Given  ^=5^, (i) 

ax+2hy=d (2) 

^^  3a  ^  36 

(43)  Given  x— ^^=c (1) 

a — X 
y l-=d (2) 

a—ab+b*e+bd         a+ab—bc+Pd 

An*.  «= ji:j:i .  y= ^q^i — -• 

a4-45     2a — 3h 

(44)  Given  -^^^=-5 (1) 

Sax-^2by=c (2) 

(46)  Qivenhh,+^^^^^^=^x (1) 

b{cx-\-2)s=:cy (2) 

g         g+2b 

Ads.  i=i-,  v= . 

be  ^         c 

336 

(46)  Given  m-gq-^+(6+10/)y=/»z (1) 

4^+^y=-6^ (2) 

(47)  Given  j+^=m (1) 

c     d 

-+-=m (2) 

6c— ai2  6c — oJ 

Ads.  x=-7 J,  y= . 

nb — m<r  ^     mc — na 

(48)  Given  x +y  z=8 (1) 

a«— y»=<i (2) 

««+(£         ««— <; 
Ans.  x=^^,  y=^^. 

(49)  Givena:-f-y:a::2r — y:b (1) 

3*^f=c (2) 


a+6   Ic  a — 6   le 

^  *=-2-V^'  y^-z-yjTb' 


(60)  Given  x+  Va'+yarg (1) 

x-\-  ^3*—yz=h (2) 

(51)  Given  2*-{-xy:=a (1) 

y+*»=i (2) 

a  6 

Ana.  x:= —         T  y= —         . 

Vo+6  Va+6 
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(62)  Given  2x+3y+4z=16  (1) 

3a:-f  2y— 52=  8  (2) 

5x— 6y+3z=  6 (3) 


Ans.  xr=3;  ^=2;  z=l. 


(53)  Given  5x— 6y+42=16 (1) 

7a:+4y— 32=19 (2) 

2x+  y+62=46 (3) 

Ans.  xr=3 ;  y=zA ;  t^6. 

(64)  Given*  j+^=<» (1) 

11, 

5+z=' <2) 

-+-=c (3) 

2  2  2 

Ana.  x= — T-r 1  y= r-r—  f  z=r-; • 

a+0 — c  a — o+c  64-c — a 

(55)  Given  a:+y=36 ;  ar+2=49;  ^+2=53. 

Ans.  :2:=16;  y=20;  z=33. 

(56)  Given  t;+w+2: =30;  v-^-w — 2s=18;  v — W'\-z=li. 

Ans.  t;=16;  tD=:S;  z=6. 

(57)  Given  tt+it;= 164;  t;+|t/?=82;  u+iw=136, 

Ans.  u=128;  t;=72;  vs=40. 

(58)  Given  ar+^y=^»  ^y+«2=2' ;  ^+^2=^. 

Ana  ^_^^+^^-^gP 

~     agm+6/H 

(59)  Given3(aa:4-&y)=z;  5y=7(a:+3a);  llx=|2+121. 

48404-189a6 


Ans.  x= 


y= 


440— 45a— 636' 
6776+1848fl— 189a« 
440— 45a— 636      ' 
1 4520a + 5544a6 + 203286 
440— 45a— 636  ' 


7        6     9       11       13        16 

(60)  Given  r=-;  -= ^;  — = 7^. 

V     '  X — 5     2     y     2 — 9      X      2^ — 13 

Ans.  x=  -40|^ ;  y=  -34y\ ;  2=  -32^. 

a+6     6 — c      64-c     c — d     d-^-k     k — h 
^    '  a-{-x     6 — y'  6+y     c — 2*  d^z      k — x' 


*  Do  not  clear  of  fractioos,  but  make  -,  -,  &.C.,  the  onknown  qaantities. 
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3v  11 

(62)  Given2^— j=93— -;r— -y (1) 

(2) 

■..' (3) 


7X'-'5z=y  +x  —86 
X     y       z 
2"'"3  "^4 


X     y       z 
5+5  +7  =68 


Adb.  2=48;  ^=54;  z==64. 

(63)  Given    6x— 4y+5z=2fJ (1) 

Ax+3y—7z=:li (2) 

12x— 6y— 32=3J (3) 

Ana.  x=J;  y=J;  2=i. 

(64)  Given  18x— 7y— 6z  =  11 (1) 

4y-f:r+2f2=108  .  .  , (2) 

3|2+2y+fz  =  80 (3) 

Ana.  x=12;  y=25;  z=z6. 


(66)  Given  y+|=f +6 


I— 1       y^2       2  +  3 

"1         5~^"To" 

"         3     -^*     12 


(66)  Given  |  +  |  +  ~  58 

5a; 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 


y     2 
7+1+3=  ■'^ 


Ans.  2:=:5;  ^=7;  z=— 3. 

(1) 


(2) 


32 


« 


2+^+5=^^ 


(3) 

y  +  Z+U  =248 (4) 

Ans.  x=12;  ^=30;  2=168;  ii=50. 

(67)  Given  7a:— 22+3m=17 (1) ' 

4y_22+    f=ll (2) 

5y — 3x — 2tt=  8 (3) 

4y— 3tt+2f=  9 (4) 

32+8u=33 (5)^ 

Ans.  x=2;  y=4;  z=3;  tt=3;  ^=1. 

Elimination  may  be  effected  in  a  general  form,  and  particular  cases  be  re- 
solved by  substitution  in  this  form. 

We  shall  illustrate  this  with  a  system  of  three  equations. 

Given  ax  -i-by  -{-cz  -{-k  =sO, 

a'x  +h'y  +c'z  +k'  =zO, 
a''x+h''y  -fc"2-f*"=0. 

EUminating  among  these  three  equations  by  any  of  the  foregoing  methods, 
we  find 

(6'V  — 6V')A:  +  (6c"  —  J"c);f +  (6'c— 6c')A:" 


r= 


(a'6"— a"6')c+(a"ft— ai")c'  +(ah'  —a'by 
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^       The  same  denommator  as  in  the  value  of  x  * 

The  same  denominator  as  in  the  yalae  of  x 
To  apply  this  general  form  to  a  particular  case,  take  (Example  53)  above. 

(IX— 3— 4X6)(— 15)-K— 6X6— lX4)(--19)-|-[4X4--(— 6X— 3)](~46)_1257 
^^  (7X1— aX4)4+(2X— 6— 5X1)(— 3)-H5X4— 7X— 6)6    '  ""419  ~^ 

(42+6)(-^15)+(8— 30)(— 19)+(--15— 28)(—46)      1676 
2^""  419  ^  419  ~^' 

(l)(^15)+(+17)(-~19)+(-~62)(--46)     2514 
*~  419  ■"  419  ■"^' 

Chang^  the  signs  of  k^  kf^  k!\  in  order  that  diey  may  be  positive  in  the 
second  member  of  the  three  proposed  equations,  and  performing  the  multipli- 
cations indicated  in  the  general  values  of  or,  y,  and  z,  they  may  be  written  aa 
follows : 

kh'&'  --k&h"  ^ckh"  --Ikfc"  +h&k'  —  ch'k' 

akcf'  -^ac'k"  •\-ca'k"  -^ka'tf'+kc'a"  -^ckfa" 
^  The  same  denominator  as  that  of  x  * 

ah'k'*  -^ak'h" + ka'h" — ha'k!'A-hk*a"  -^kh'a" 
The  same  denominator  as  before 

By  observing  carefully  the  composition  of  the  formulas  for  two  and  three 
equations,  we  may  discover  general  rules  by  means  of  which  we  can  calcu- 
late the  formulas  suitable  for  any  number  of  equations. 

First  Rule. — To  find  the  common  denominator  in  the  values  of  all  the 
unknown  quantities.  With  the  two  letters  a  and  5  form  the  arrangements 
ab  and  ha^  then  interpose  the  sign  —  between  them,  thus : 

o&— 6a. 

If  there  are  but  two  equations  to  resolve,  phce  an  accent  on  the  2**  letter 
of  each,  term,  and  the  result,  ah' — 6a',  will  be  the  common  denominator  of 
the  values  of  x  and  y. 

If  there  are  three  equations,  pass  the  letter  c  through  all  the  places  in  each 
term  of  the  expression  ah — 6a,  taking  oare  to  alternate  the  signs ;  a6  will  thus 
give  a6c — ac64-ca6  ;  also,  — 6a  will  give  — 6ac-|-6ca — c6a,  and  the  whole 

a6c — ac6-4-ca6 — 6ac-|-6ca — c6a ; 
then  place  one  accent  on  the  2^  letter  of  each  term,  and  two  on  the  3s  and  the 
resulting  expression  will  be  the  common  denominator  of  the  values  of  x,  ^,  and  z. 

If  there  are  four  equations,  take  the  letter  </,  which  is  the  coefiicient  of  the 
fourth  unknown  u,  and  pass  it  through  all  the  places  in  each  term  of  the  sexi- 
nomial  above  formed,  taking  care  to  alternate  the  signs  of  the  terms  furnished 
by  each  of  them,  beginning  with  -f-  for  those  which  result  from  a  term  pre- 
ceded by  the  sign  -4-,  and  with  —  for  those  resulting  from  a  term  affected 
with  the  sign  —  ;  finally,  place  one  accent  on  the  2°  letter,  two  on  the  3%  and 
three  on  the  4^.  The  resulting  polynomial  is  the  common  denominator  of  the 
four  unknown  quantities  x,  ^,  z,  u. 

a6'c"(i'" — a6'(i' V"+ aJ'6'V" — (^'6"c'" 
— ac'6"(^'"  4-  ajc!d/'h'" — ad'c"h"' + da'c"h"' 
^ca'h"d"'^ca'd"h'*'+cd'a"b"''^dc'af'h''' 
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If  there  be  a  greater  number  of  eqnatioDS,  proceed  in  the  same  manner. 

Second  Rule. — The  numerators  may  be  deriYed  from  the  common  de- 
nominator. For  this  purpose,  it  is  only  necessary  to  replace,  without  touch- 
ing the  accents,  the  letter  which  serves  for  coefficient  of  the  unknown  quanti- 
ty we  wish  to  find,  by  the  letter  it,  which  represents  the  known  term  in  the 
second  member.  Thus :  change  a  into  it,  to  have  the  numerator  of  :i: ;  h  into 
A:,  to  have  that  of  y ;  and  so  on. 

There  remains  still  a  method  of  eUmination  to  be  mentioned,  which  alone 
is  applicable  to  equations  of  higher  degrees,  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  first.  It 
is  called  the  method  of  the  common  divisor.  It  consists,  where  two  equations 
are  given,  in  dividing  one  by  the  otiier  (after  transferring  all  the  terms  to  the 
first  member  in  both),  that  divisor  by  the  remainder,  and  so  on  till  the  letter 
of  arrangement,  which  must  be  one  of  the  unknown  quantities,  is  exhausted 
from  the  remainders.  The  last  remainder  containing  but  the  other  unknown 
quantity,  being  put  equal  to  zero,  wiO  present  an  equation  from  which  the  first 
unknown  quantity  is  eliminated. 

If  there  be  three  or  more  equations,  eliminate  one  of  the  unknown  quanti- 
ties in  this  way  between  the  first  and  second,  then  between  the  first  and  third, 
and  so  on. 

The  reason  which  may  be  given  for  this  rule  here,  though  a  better  one  will 
be  furnished  hereafter,  is,  that  the  dividend  being  zero  and  the  divisor  zero, 
the  quotient  must  be  zero  and  the  remainder  zero. 

Let  us  apply  this  method  to  Example  (8)  aljove.   The  two  given  equations  are 

1+  ^—10=0 

2x— 3y—  6=0. 
ElimincUion^ 


2a:— 3y—  5 
2r  4-2^—20 


i+y— 10 


-5y-f-15  4-6. 
—  y+  3  =0  .-.  y=3. 
Substituting  this  value  in  z-f-y^lOssO,  we  obtain  zas?. 

EXAMPLE  II. 

Given  2:»+3y2«+3y«z— 98=0 (1) 

a*4-4yx— 2y«  —10=0. 
Elimination^ 


a^^yafi-\-  2fhD-^  98 
a^-\-\y3fl —  2y«ir —    10a: 


a^-i-4yp— 8yt— 10 


X— y 


—  ya^a-f-  5^4.   Iftr — 98 

3fl-\-  \yx—   95^«— 10 

9yg-fl0 


9y«x-f  10  «—  8ya_ioy— 98,  or 
(9y«  -1-^0)  ^g—  gy»— 10y^98 


(9y«-|-10)ri-|-(36y4-40y)*— 18y«— llOy*— 100|£-fl9y3-f25y-|-49 

(9y«-i-10)j»— (  2y8-|-^0y   -f  ^g)^ 

(38y3-f50y   -|-98)a:—  I8y*— 110y«— lOO-f-a 
(19y»-|-25y  -j-49)a?—    9y«—  55y«—  50 
9y«-|-  10 


(9y«-|-10)(193r»-f  25y  -|-49)a>—  81y«— 585y4— 1000y«^500 
py«-fl0)(19y8^25y  -f 49)3;—  38yg--840y4— 1900yJ^250y»— 2940y— 4802 

—  43y6_345y4-|.i960y«— 750y«-fa940y-f-4802^ 
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This  last  remainder,  put  equal  to  zero,  will  make  an  equation  from  which  z 
is  eliminated,  and  which  cbntains  only  y.    It  is  called  the  ^naZ  equation. 

ON  THE  SOLUTION  OF  PEOBLBMS  WHICH  PRODUCE  8IMPLB 

EaUATIONS. 

150.  Every  problem  which  can  be  solved  by  Algebra  includes  in  its  enun- 
ciation a  certain  number  of  conditions  of  such  a  kind  that,  in  taking  at  pleasure 
values  for  the  unknown  quantities,  it  is  always  easy  to  see  whether  or  not  they 
wiU  verify  these  conditions.  In  the  greater  part  of  questions  in  Algebra,  these 
verifications  consist  in  tiiis,  that,  after  having  effected  certain  operations  upon 
the  values  of  the  known  and  unknown  quantities,  we  ought  to  arrive  at  equali- 
ties. This  being  understood,  if  the  unknown  quantities  be  represented  by 
letters,  algebraic  expressions  may  be  formed  in  which  shall  be  indicated,  by 
means  of  signs,  all  the  calculations  necessary  to  be  made,  as  well  upon  the  un- 
known numbers  as  upon  the  known,  to  find  the  quantities  which  ought  to  be 
equal.  ConsequenUy,  joining  these  expressions  by  the  sign  of  equality,  we 
shall  have  one  or  more  equations,  which  will  be  satisfied  when  the  true  val- 
ues of  the  unknown  quantities  are  substituted  in  the  place  of  the  letters  which 
represent  them. 

ReciprocaUy,  when  all  the  conditions  of  the  problem  are  expressed  in  the 
equations,  the  values  of  the  unknown  quantities  which  satisfy  these  equations 
must  certainly  satisfy  the  enunciation  of  the  problem. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  general  rule  which  will  enable  us  to  translate  eve- 
ry problem  into  algebraic  language ;  this  is  an  art  which  can  be  acquired  by 
reflection  and  practice  alone.  Two  rules  which  may  be  of  some  service  are 
the  foUowing :  1.  Indicate  upon  the  unknoum  quantities  represented  hy  letters, 
and  upon  the  known  quantities  represented  either  by  letters  or  numbers,  the  same 
operations  as  would  be  necessary  to  verify  them  if  they  were  known.  2.  Form 
tvx>  different  expressions  of  the  same  quantity,  and  set  them  equal.  We  shall 
give  a  few  examples,  which  will  serve  to  initiate  the  student,  and  the  rest 
must  be  left  to  his  own  ingenuity. 

PROBLEM  1. 

To  find  two  numbers  such  that  their  sum  shall  be  40,  and  their  difference 

16. 

Let  X  denote  the  least  of  the  two  numbers  required. 

Then  will  a; -^16=  the  greater, 

And  x-f- 1:4- 1 6 = 4  0  by  the  question ; 

That  is,  2x=40— 16=24; 

24 
Or  a:=— =12=  less  number. 

And  2:4-16=12-1-16=: 28=  greater  number  required. 

PROBLEM  2. 

What  number  is  that,  whose  |  part  exceeds  its  }  part  by  16  7 

Let  a:=:  number  required, 

Then  will  its  J  part  be  Jx,  and  its  |  part  |x  ; 

And,  therefore,  }x — Jx=16  by  the  question, 

Or,  clearing  effractions,  4.t — 3xr=192 ; 

Hence  x=192,  the  number  required. 
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PROBLEM  3. 

Divide  <f£1000  amoDg  A,  B,  and  C,  so  that  A  shall  have  oC7*2  more  than  B, 

and  C  dClOO  more  than  A. 

Let  x=  B*8  share  of  the  given  swn, 

Then  will         x+  72=  A*s  share, 

And  x+ 172=  C's  share, 

And  the  sum  of  all  their  shares,  x-{-x-{-72'{-x-{-l72i 

Or  3j:+244=10QP  by  the  question ; 

That  is,  3t=1000— 244=756, 

756 
Or  =-r-=c£252=  B's  share ; 

o 

Hence  x+  72=252+  72=^6324=  A's  share. 

And  x+172=252+172=c€424=  C's  share; 

B*s  share oS252 

A's  share 324 

C's  share 424 

Sum  of  an  .  .  c£1000,  the  proof. 

PROBLEM   4. 

Out  of  a  cask  of  wine,  which  had  leaked  away  |,  21  gallons  were  drawn, 
and  then,  being  gauged,  it  appeared  to  be  half  full :  how  much  did  it  hold  ? 
Let  it  be  supposed  to  have  held  x  gallons. 
Then  it  would  have  leaked  jx  gallons ; 
Consequently,  there  had  been  taken  away  214-3^  gaUons. 
But  21  +  lx=z^x  by  the  question. 

Or  126+2x=3x; 

Hence        3x— 2x=126, 
Or     x^  126=  number  of  gallons  required. 

PROBLEM  5. 

A  hare,  pursued  by  a  greyhound,  is  60  of  her  own  leaps  in  advance  of  the 
dog.  She  makes  9  leaps  during  the  time  that  the  greyhound  makes  only  6 ; 
but  3  leaps  of  the  greyhound  are  equivalent  to  7  leaps  of  the  hare.  How 
many  leaps  must  the  greyhound  make  before  he  overtakes  the  hare  ? 

It  is  manifest,  from  the  enunciation  of  the  problem,  that  the  space  which 
must  be  traversed  by  the  greyhound  is  composed  of  the  60  leaps  which  the 
hare  is  in  advance,  together  with  the  space  which  the  hare  passes  over  from 
the  time  that  the  greyhound  starts  in  pursuit  until  he  overtakes  her. 

Let  x=  the  whole  number  of  leaps  made  by  the  greyhound.     Since  the 

hare  makes  9  leaps  during  the  time  that  the  greyhound  makes  6,  it  follows 

9        3 
that  the  hare  will  make  ^  or  ~  leaps  during  the  time  that  the  greyhound 

3x 
makes  1,  and  she  will  consequently  make  ~  leaps  during  the  time  that  the 

greyhound  makes  x  leaps. 

We  might  here  suppose  that,  in  order  to  obtain  the  equation  required,  it 

3x 
would  be  sufficient  to  put  x  equal  to  60+-^;  in  doing  this,  however,  we 

should  commit  a  manifest  mistake,  for  the  leaps  of  the  greyhound  are  greater 
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than  the  leaps  of  the  hare,  and  we  should  thus  be  equating  two  heterogeneous 
numbers ;  that  is  to  say,  numbers  related  to  a  different  unit  In  order  to  re- 
move this  difficulty,  we  must  express  the  leaps  of  the  hare  in  terms  of  the 
leaps  of  the  greyhound,  or  the  contrary. 

A.ccording  to  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  3  leaps  of  Uie  greyhound  are 

7 

equal  to  7  leaps  of  the  hare ;  hence  1  leap  of  the  greyhound  is  equal  to  — 

7x 
leaps  of  the  hare,  and,  consequently,  x  leaps  of  the  greyhound  are  equal  to  -r- 

leaps  of  the  hare  ;  hence  we  have  at  length  the  equation 

Clearing  of  fractions,  14j:=:3604-9r 

x=  72. 

Hence  the  greyhound  will  make  72  leaps  before  he  reaches  the  hare,  and  in 

3 
that  time  the  hare  will  make  72  X  n»  or  108  leaps. 

PROBLEM  6. 

Find  a  number  such,  that  when  it  is  divided  by  3  and  by  4,  and  the  quo- 
tients afterward  added,. Ilie  sum  is  63. 

Let  X  be  the  number ;  then,  by  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  we  have 

X      X 

3+4=  «3' 
Clearing  of  fractions,  7x=:  63x12 

x=108. 

If  we  wished  to  find  a  number  such  that,  when  divided  by  5  and  by  6,  the 
sum  of  the  quotients  is  22,  we  must  again  translate  the  problem  into  algebraic 
language,  and  then  solve  the  equation ;  in  this  case  we  have 

X  X 

Clearing  of  fractions  lla:=:22  X  30 

x=:60. 

If,  however,  we  desire  to  solve  both  these  problems  at  once,  and  all  others 
of  the  same  class,  which  differ  from  the  above  in  the  numerical  values  only, 

we  must  substitute  for  these  particular  numbers  the  symbols  a,  &,  c, , 

which  may  represent  any  numbers  whatever,  and  then  solve  the  following 
question. 

Find  a  number  such  that,  when  it  is  divided  by  a  and  by  &,  and  the  quo- 
tients afterward  added,  the  sum  is  p.    We  have 

X      X 

(a-\-h)x=i  ahp 
abp 


x^ 


a+b' 

161.  This  expression  is  not,  stricdy  speaking,  the  value  of  the  unknown 
quantity  in  our  problems,  but  it  presents  to  otur  view  the  calculations  which 
are  requisite  for  the  solution  of  tiiem  aU.    An  expression  of  this  nature  is  caD- 
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ed  9i  formula.  This  formnla  points  out  to  us  that  the  unknown  quantity  is  ob- 
tained by  multiplying  together  the  three  numbers  involved  in  the  question, 
and  then  dividing  their  product,  a&p,  by  a-f-^i  the  sum  of  the  two  divisors ;  or 
we  should  rather  say,  that  our  formula  is  a  concise  method  of  enunciating  tho 
above  rule.*  Algebra,  then,  may  be  considered  as  a  language  whose  object 
is  to  express  various  processes  of  reasoning,  as. also  the  residts  or  conclusions 
to  which  Ihey  lead. 

Such  is  the  advantage  of  the  above  formula,  that,  by  aid  of  it,  the  most  ig- 
norant arithmetician  could  solve  either  of  the  proposed  problems  as  readily  as 
the  most  expert  algebraist  The  former,  however,  coidd  only  arrive  at  the 
result  by  a  blind  reliance  on  the  rule  which  the  formula  expresses ;  but  differ- 
ent kinds  of  problems  require  different  formulas,  and  the  algebraist  alone  pos- 
sesses the  secret  by  which  they  can  be  discovered. 

FROBIiXH  7. 

A  laborer  engaged  to  serve  40  days  upon  these  conditions :  that  for  every 
day  he  worked  he  was  to  receive  80  cents,  but  for  every  day  he  was  idle  he 
was  to  forfeit  32  cents.  Now  at  the  end  of  the  time  he  was  entitled  to  re- 
ceive 815.20.  It  is  required  to  find  how  many  days  he  worked  and  how 
many  he  was  idle. 

Let  X  be  the  number  of  days  he  worked  ; 

Then  will  40 — x  be  the  number  of  days  he  was  idle ; 

Also  xx80=80j:=:  the  sum  earned. 

And  (40— x)  X  32=1280— 32x=  sum  forfeited  ; 

Hence  80x— (1280— 32x)=:  1520  by  the  question ; 

That  is,  80x— 1280-f-32a:=1520, 

Or  112x=1520+ 1280=2800 ; 

2800 
Hence  x=:rrY5-=25=  number  of  days  he  worked. 

And  40 — x=40 — 25=15=  number  of  days  he  was  idle. 

We  may  generalize  the  above  problem  in  the  following  manner : 

Let  n=  the  whole  number  of  days  for  which  he  is  hired, 

a  ^  the  wages  for  each  day  of  work, 
h^  the  forfeit  for  each  day  of  idleness, 
c=z=  the  sum  which  he  receives  at  the  end  of  n  days, 
x=  the  number  of  days  of  work ; 
Then  n — x=:  the  number  of  days  of  idleness, 

ax=  the  sum  due  to  him  for  the  days  of  work, 
6(n — x)=  the  sum  he  forfeits  for  the  days  of  idleness* 

We  thus  find  for  the  equation  of  the  problem, 

ox- &(n— x)=  c; 
Whence  ax— 6n  +^^=  c 

(a-|-&)^=  c-|-6n 

x=       ,  ,  ,  the  number  of  days  of  woric, 


*  Let  the  student  tiy  tiiis  rule  apon  a  viudety  of  niunben ;  he  will  tee  that  the  general 
formala  embraces  as  many  particnlar  examples  as  he  chooses  to  imagine. 

L 
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And  .'.  n — zr=  n — — r-^- 

an — c 
= — "TT*  ™  number  of  days  of  idleness. 

By  substituting  in  these  general  expressions,  for  the  number  of  days  of 
work  and  number  of  days  of  idleness,  the  particular  numerical  values  of  tiie 
letters,  the  same  result  will  be  obtained  as  before. 

PROBLEM  8. 

A  can  perform  a  piece  of  work  in  6  days,  B  can  perform  the  same  woriL  in 
8  days :  in  what  time  will  they  finish  it  if  both  work  together  ? 
Let  r=  the  time  required. 

Since  A  can  perform  the  whole  woriL  in  6  days,  -z  will  denote  the  quantity 

X 

he  can  perform  In  1  day,  and  therefore  ^  the  quantity  he  can  perform  in  x 

X 

days ;  for  the  same  reason,  -  will  be  the  quantity  which  B  can  perform  in  x 
days ;  and  we  shall  thus  have 

X      X 

14x=48 
x=3^  days. 
Let  us  generalize  the  above  problem. 

A  can  perform  a  piece  of  work  in  a  days,  B  in  6  days,  C  in  c  days,  D  in  J 
days :  in  what  time  will  they  perform  it  if  they  all  work  together  ? 
Let  x=  the  time ; 

Then,  since  A  can  perform  the  whole  work  in  a  days,  -  will  denote  the 

X 

quantity  he  can  perform  in  1  day,  and,  consequently,  -  win  be  the  quantity  he 

XXX 

can  perform  in  x  days ;  for  the  same  reason,  r«  -«  -j  will  be  the  quantities 
which  B,  C,  D  can  perform  respectively  in  x  days ;  we  thus  have 

X      X      X      X 

5+6+ c+S^^  ^^^®^®  ^^^^^' 

=1; 

ahcd 
.'.  x=:- 


'ahc-\'ahd-^acd-\-hcd' 
What  is  the  rule  expressed  by  this  formula  ? 

*  Let  the  itudent  tnuulate  the  formala  for  the  nnmber  of  days  ci  idleneu,  and  diat  for 
the  munber  of  days  of  work,  into  a  rale. 

t  We  might  represent  the  piece  of  work  hyp;  then  ^  and  ^  would  express  the  quantities 

which  A  and  B  can  pezfonn  in  one  day,  and  the  equation  would  be 

T+¥=^' 
which,  divided  thnragfaoot  by  p,  gives  the  equation  in  the  text   When  the  valne  of  a  qoan* 
tity  is  hnmaterial,  as  m  this  case,  it  is  best  represented  by  1. 
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PROBLEM  9. 

A  courier,  who  traveled  at  the  rate  of  31  ^  miles  io  5  hours,  was  dispatched 
from  a  certain  city ;  8  hours  after  his  departure,  another  courier  was  sent  to 
overtake  him.  The  second  courier  traveled  at  the  rate  of  22|  miles  in  3  hours. 
In  what  time  did  he  overtake  the  first,  and  at  what  distance  from  the  place  of 
departure  ? 

Let  xz=  number  of  hours  that  the  second  courier  travels. 

Then,  since  the  first  courier  travels  at  the  rate  of  31 J  miles  in  5  hours,  that 

63  63 

IB,  —  miles  in  1  hour,  he  win  travel  j^x  miles  in  x  hours,  and,  since  he  start- 
ed 8  hours  before  the  second  courier,  the  whole  distance  traveled  by  him  win 
63 

Again,  since  the  second  courier  travels  at  the  rate  of  22|  miles  m  3  hours, 

45  45 

tliat  is,  -X  miles  in  one  hour,  he  wifl  hence  travel  -r-x  miles  in  x  hours. 

0  o 

The  couriers  are  supposed  to  be  together  at  the  end  of  the  time  x,  and 

therefore  the  distance  traveled  by  each  must  be  the  same ;  hence 

45       ,  63 

-gx=(8+x)j-^ 

450x=(8+x)378; 

.-.  72x=3024 

x=42. 

Hence  the  second  courier  wiH  overtake  the  first  in  42  hours,  and  the  whole 

45 
distance  traveled  by  each  is  -^  X  42=315  miles. 

To  generalize  the  above, 

A  B  C 

T-. ] r- 

• 

Let  a  courier,  who  travels  at  the  rate  of  m  miles  in  t  hours,  be  dispatched 
from  B  in  the  direction  C;  and  n  hours  after  his  departure,  let  a  second 
courier,  who  travels  at  the  rate  of  m'  miles  in  tf  hours,  be  sent  from  A,  which 
is  distant  d  miles  firom  B,  in  order  to  overtake  the  first.  In  what  time  will  he 
come  up  with  him,  and  what  will  be  the  whole  distance  traveled  by  each  ? 

Let  x=  number  of  hours  that  the  second  courier  travels. 

Then,  since  the  first  courier  travels  at  the  rate  of  m  miles  in  t  hours,  that  is, 

-J-  miles  in  1  hour,  he  wiU  travel  yx  miles  in  x  hours,  and,  since  he  started  n 

hours  before  the  second  courier,  the  whole  distance  traveled  by  him  wiH  be 

m 
(n+x)y. 

Again,  since  the  second  courier  travels  at  the  rate  of  m'  miles  in  tf  hours, 
that  is,  TT  miles  in  1  hour,  he  will  travel  -rj-x  miles  in  x  hours ;  but  since  he 
started  from  A,  which  is  distant  d  miles  from  B,  the  whole  distance  traveled 
by  the  second  courier,  or  -^x,  will  be  greater  than  the  whole  distance  traveled 

V 

by  the  first  courier,  by  this  quantity  d ;  hence 
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m'        _     ^  m 

(m'     m\       mn      _ 

''•  "*"-  m't-^mtf  • 
The  whole  distance  traveled  by  first  courier,       =i— .  <  i — — — '- — V-n  i 

The  whole  distance  traveled  by  second  courier,  =: — .  - — ~ — ^—. 

PROBLEM  10. 

A  father,  who  has  three  children,  bequeaths  his  property  by  will  m  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  To  the  eldest  son  he  leaves  a  sum,  a,  together  with  the  n^  part 
of  what  remains ;  to  the  second  he  leaves  a  sum,  2a,  together  with  the  n^  part 
of  what  remains  after  the  portion  of  the  eldest  and  2a  have  been  subtracted ; 
to  the  third  he  leaves  a  sum,  3a,  together  with  the  n^  part  of  what  remains 
after  the  portions  of  the  two  other  sons  and  3a  have  been  subtracted.  The 
property  is  found  to  be  entirely  disposed  of  by  this  arrangement  Required 
the  amount  of  the  property. 

Let  xss.  the  property  of  the  father. 

If  we  can,  by  means  of  this  quantity,  find  algebraic  expressions  for  the  por- 
tions of  the  three  sons,  we  must  subtract  their  sums  from  the  whole  property 
jT,  and,  putting  this  remainder  =0,  we  shall  determine  the  equation  of  the 
problem. 

Let  us  endeavor  to  discover  these  three  portions. 

Since  x  represents  the  whole  property  of  the  father,  x — a  is  the  remamder 
after  subtracting  a ;  hence, 

X — a 
Portion  of  eldest  son,    =  a  4- ' 


n 
an-^-x — a 


n 

an4-x — a 

X— 2a ■ 

n 

Portion  of  second  son,  =2a-|- 


(1) 


=2a4- 


n 
nx — 3an — x-{-a 


2an*-|-*wr — 3a» — x-|-a 


(2) 


an-\-x~~'a    2an'-l-nx — 3an— x4-a 
a:_3a— 


Portion  of  third  son,      =:3a-|- 


n  n« 


=3a-f- 


n 
n*x — 6an' — 2nX'{-ian-\'X — a 


n» 


(3) 


3an^+n'x— 6an' — 2nx+4an-|-x — a 

n 

According  to  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  the  property  is  entirely  disposed 
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of.    Hence,  when  the  sum  of  the  three  portions  is  subtracted  from  z,  the  dif- 
ference must  be  equal  to  zero ;  this  gives  us  the  equation 

an-^-x — a     ^Un^-^'^iu^-^an — X'\-a     3an3-f-n%r — 6a»a — ^tnx-^-ian-^ — a 

X—        .        ■  — .  .  .— __ '  0; 

clearing  the  equation  of  fractions,  and  reducing, 

n»x— 6aR»— 3n«x+10an«4-3iur— 5an— jr+a=0 
...  («9— 3»»+3n— l)r=6a»'— 10a»«+5an— a 

6gn»— 10an«-f-5gn— g     (6n»— 10n«+5n— l)fl 
^•"      n8— 3n»+3n—l      "^  (n— 1)»  ' 

By  reflecting  upon  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  we  may  obtain  an  equation 
much  more  simple  than  the  preceding.  It  is  stated  that  the  portion  of  the 
third  son  is  3a,  together  with  the  n^  of  what  remains,  and  that  the  property 
18  thus  entirely  disposed  of ;  in  other  words,  the  portion  of  the  third  son  is  3a, 
and  the  remamder  just  mentioned  is  nothing. 

We  found  the  expression  for  that  remainder*  to  be 

n^— 6an* — 2n3r+4an+a: — a 


Equating  this  quantity  to  zero,  we  have 

n«r— 6an»— 2nx4-4an+ar— a 


n« 


r=0 


.'.  n'x — 6an'— 2nj:-f-4an-|-^— a=:0 
(n*— 2n+l)x=6an'— 4af»4-a 

6an' — 4an-|-a 
^"    n»— 2n+l 
(6n«— 4n4-l)a 
-       (n-l)»       • 

This  result  is,  moreover,  more  simple  than  the  former.  We  can  easily  prove 
that  the  two  expressions  are  numerically  identical,  for,  applying  to  the  two 

polynomials  (6ii'— 10n"-|-^— I)^*  and  (n'— 3n'4'3'^+^)f  ^®  process  for  find- 
ing the  greatest  common  measure,  we  shall  find  that  these  two  expressions 
have  a  conmion  factor  n — 1 ;  dividing,  therefore,  both  terms  of  the  first  result 
by  this  conmion  factor,  we  arrive  at  the  second. 

The  above  problem  will  point  out  to  the  student  the  importance  of  examin- 
ing with  great  attention  the  enunciation  of  any  proposed  question,  in  order  to 
discover  those  circumstances  which  may  tend  to  fiicilitate  die  solution ;  he  will 
otherwise  run  the  risk  of  arriving  at  results  more  oompUcated  than  the  nature 
of  tiie  case  demands. 

The  above  problem  admits  of  a  solution  less  direct,  but  more  simple  and 
elegant  than  those  already  given.  It  is  founded  on  the  observation  that,  after 
having  subtracted  3a  from  the  former  portions,  nothmg  ought  to  remain. 

Let  us  represent  by  r, ,  rj,  r,  the  three  remainders  mentioned  in  the  enun- 
ciation ;  the  algebraic  expressions  for  the  three  portions  must  be 

V*.  By  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  we  have  rjsO. 
Hence  the  thnrd  portion  is  3a. 

*  Next  above  (3). 
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2°.  The  remamder,  after  the  second  son  has  receired  2a-|--^,  maj  be  rep- 
resented by  r- — -,  or     ""  ^^*. 

But  this  is  the  portion  of  the  third  son ;  hence  we  have 

(n— l)ra 

' —=3a 

n 

San 
.*.  r,= 


Hence  the  portion  of  the  second  son  is  2a4- --t.n=:2a4- ri  or, 

'  n — 1  *  n — 1 

reducmg, 

2an-|-a 

3*".  The  remainder,  after  the  eldest  son  has  received  a-\ — -^  -may  be  repre- 
sented by  r,  — -,  or  , 

n  n 

But  this  remainder  forms  the  portion  of  the  other  two  sons ;  hence  we  have 

(^—1)^1     2an+a 
n  n — 1     ' 

5an' — 2an 
•••  ''1=   (n~l)« 

Tj  ^i.        ^       i.  .1.      ,j  .       .  5an«— 2an  San— 2a 

tlence  the  portion  of  the  eldest  son  is  a  A — ; rrz — 7-n=:a-|--; rrr* 

'     (n— !)■  *    (»— 1) 

or,  reducing, 

an'-|-3a»— a 
n*— 2n4-l 
Hence  the  whole  property  is 

2gn+a     an«+3an— g . 
■*"  »— 1  "^  n»— 2»-|-l    ' 
reducing  the  whole  to  a  common  denominator, 

3fl(n«— 2n+l)4-(2aw+g)(n— l)+qn«4-3gn— g  , 

n^— 2/1+1  ' 

performing  the  operations  indicated,  and  reducing, 

(6n«— 4n4-l)a 
n*— 2n+l    ' 
the  result  obtained  above. 

This  solution  is  more  complete  than  the  former,  for  we  obtain  at  the  same 
time  the  property  of  the  father  and  the  expressions  for  the  portions  of  his 
three  sons. 

We  shall  now  solve  one  or  two  problems  in  which  it  is  either  necessary  or 
convenient  to  employ  more  than  one  unknown  quantity. 

PROBLEM  11. 

Required  two  numbers  whose  sum  is  70  and  whose  difference  is  16. 
Let  or  and  y  be  the  two  numbers. 
Then,  by  the  conditions  of  the  problem. 
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:»^+y=70 (1) 

a:-.y=:16 (2), 

"Viiuch  are  the  two  equations  reqaired  for  its  solution. 
Adding  the  two  equations, 

2x=:86 
2=43. 
Subtracting  the  second  from  the  first, 

2^=54 
y=27. 
Hence  43  and  27  are  the  two  numbers. 

PROBLEM  12. 

A  person  has  two  kinds  of  gold  coin,  7  of  the  larger,  together  with  12  of  the 
smaller,  make  288  shillings ;  and  12  of  the  larger,  together  with  7  of  the  smaller, 
make  358  shillings.    Required  the  value  of  each  kind  of  coin. 

Let  X  be  the  value  of  the  larger  coin  expressed  in  shillings,  y  that  of  the 
smaller. 
Then,  by  the  conditions  of  the  problem, 

7a:+12y=288 (1) 

And 

12a:+  7y=368 (2). 

Multiplying  equation  (1)  by  7,  and  equation  (2)  by  12, 
and  subtracting  the  former  product  from  the  latter,      .    .  9&r=2280 

.-.  a:=     24. 
Substituting  this  value  of  x  in  equation  (1)*  it  becomes   168-fl2y=:  288 

.«.  y=     10. 
The  larger  of  the  two  coins  is  worth  24  shillings,  the  smaller  10  shillings. 

PROBLEM  13. 

An  individual  possesses  a  capital  of  $30,000,  for  which  he  receives  interest 
at  a  certain  rate  ;  he  owes,  however,  $20,000,  for  which  he  pays  interest  at  a 
certain  rate.  The  interest  he  receives  exceeds  that  which  he  pays  by  $800. 
Another  individual  possesses  a  capital  of  $35,000,  for  which  he  receives  inter- 
est at  the  second  of  the  above  rates ;  he  owes,  however,  $24,000,  for  which 
he  pays  interest  at  the  first  of  the  above  rates.  The  interest  which  he  re- 
ceives exceeds  that  which  he  pays  by  $310.  Required  the  two  rates  of  in- 
terest. 

Let  X  and  y  denote  the  two  rates  of  interest  for  $100. 

In  order  to  find  the  interest  of  $30,000  at  the  rate  x,  we  have  the  pro- 
portion, 

30,000x 
100:30,000::x:-^^^=300x, 

In  like  manner,  to  find  the  interest  of  $20,000  at  the  rate  of  y, 

20,000v 
100: 20,000  2  :y:^^s=200y. 

But,  by  the  enunciation  of  the  problem,  the  difference  of  these  two  sums  is 
$800 ;  hence  we  shall  have,  for  the  first  equation, 

300x— 200y=800 (1). 

Translating,  in  like  manner,  the  second  condition  of  the  problem  into  alge- 
braic language,  we  arrive  at  the  second  equatiout 
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350y— 240a:=310 (2) 

The  two  members  of  the  first  equation  are  divisible  by  100,  and  those  of  die 
second  by  10 ;  they  may  therefore  be  replaced  by  the  following : 

3x—  2y=  8 (3) 

35y— 242:=31 (4) 

In  order  to  elimmate  x,  multiply  equation  (3)  by  8,  and  then  add  equation 
(4);  hence 

19y=:95 
.-.  y=  5. 

Substituting  this  value  of  y  in  equation  (3),  we  have 

3z-.10=8 

.'.    X3=6. 

Then  the  first  rate  of  interest  is  6  per  cent.,  and  the  second  5  per  cent. 

PROBLEM  14. 

An  artisan  has  three  ingots  composed  of  different  metals  melted  together. 
A  pound  of  the  first  contains  7  oz.  of  silver,  3  oz.  of  copper,  and  6  oz.  of  tin. 
A  pound  of  the  second  contains  12  oz.  of  silver,  3  oz.  of  copper,  and  1  oz.  of 
tin.  A  pound  of  the  third  contains  4  oz.  of  silver^  7  oz.  of  copper,  and  5  oz. 
of  tin.  How  much  of  each  of  these  tiiree  ingots  must  he  take  in  order  to 
form  a  fourth,  each  pound  of  which  shall  contain  8  oz.  of  silver,  3|  oz.  of  cop- 
per, and  4}  oz.  of  tin  ? 

Let  X,  y,  and  z  be  the  tiumber  of  ounces  which  he  must  take  in  each  of  the 
ingots  respectively,  in  order  to  form  a  pound  of  the  ingot  required. 

Since,  in  the  first  ingot,  there  are  7  oz.  of  silver  in  a  pound  of  16  oz.,  it  fol- 

7 
lows  that  in  1  oz.  of  the  ingot  there  are  t^  oz.  of  silver,  and,  consequentiy,  in  x 

7x 
oz.  of  the  ingot  there  must  be  r^  oz.  of  silver.    In  like  manner,  we  shall  find 

lb 

12y  4z 
that  -y^,  r^  represent  the  number  of  ounces  of  silver  taken  in  the  second  and 

third  ingots  in  order  to  form  the  fourth ;  but,  by  the  conditions  of  the  prob- 
lem, tiie  fourth  ingot  is  to  contain  8  oz.  of  silver ;  we  shall  thus  have 

7x     12y     4z 

l6+l6+r6=8 (^> 

And  reasoning  precisely  in  the  same  manner  for  the  copper  and  tin,  we  find 

3x      3y      Jz^lS  ' 

16+  16  ■'"le^T ^^^ 

.  6x       y       52_17 

le"'"  16  ■'"i6""T ^^) 

which  are  the  tiiree  equations  required  for  the  solution  of  the  problem. 
Clearing  them  of  fractions,  they  become 

7x+12y+4zs=:128 (4) 

3x+  3y+7z=  60 (5) 

6x+     y+6z=  68 (6) 

In  these  tiiree  equations  the  coefficients  of  y  are  most  simple ;  it  will,  there- 
fore, be  convenient  to  elimmate  tiiis  unknown  quantity  first. 
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« 

Multiply  equatioD  (5)  by  4,  and  subtract  equa- 
tion (4)  from  the  product,  we  have 5j:-|-24z=112  .  .  (7) 

Multiply  equation  (6)  by  3,  and  subtract  equa- 
tion (5)  from  the  product,  we  have     .....       lSx-{-  8z=144  .  .  (8) 

Multiply  equation  (8)  by  3,  and  subtract  equa- 
tion (7)  from  the  product,  we  have 40x=:320 

.••  x=z    8 

Substitute  this  value  of  x  in  equation  (8) ;  it  be- 
comes          120-1-  82=144 

••.  z=    3 

Substitute  these  values  of  x  and  z  in  equation 

(6) ;  it  becomes 48-f-y-|-15  =  68 

.-.  y=    6 

Hence,  in  order  to  form  a  pound  of  the  fourth  ingot,  he  must  take  8  ounces 
of  the  first,  5  ounces  of  the  second,  and  3  ounces  of  the  third. 

PROBLEM  15. 

There  are  three  workmen,  A,  B,  C.  A  and  B  together  can  perform  a  cer- 
tain piece  of  labor  in  a  days ;  A  and  C  together  in  h  days ;  and  B  and  C  to- 
gether in  c  days.  In  what  time  could  eadi,  singly,  execute  it,  and  in  what 
time  could  they  finish  it  if  all  worked  together  ? 

Let  x=s  time  in  which  A  alone  could  complete  it. 
y=  time  in  which  B  alone  could  complete  it. 
z=  time  in  which  C  alone  could  complete  it. 

Since  A  and  B  together  can  execute  the  whole  in  a  days,  the  quantity 
which  they  perform  in  one  day  is  - ;  and  since  A  alone  could  do  the  whole 

in  X  days,  the  quantity  he  could  perform  in  one  day  is  - ;  for  the  same  rea- 

son,  the  quantity  which  B  could  perform  in  one  day  is  - ;  the  sum  of  what 

they  could  do  smgly  must  be  equal  to  the  quantity  they  can  do  together  { 
hence 

111 

-+-=- (1) 

In  lake  manner,  we  shall  have 

111 
i+z=6 (2) 

111 

-+-^=- (3) 

Subtract  equation  (3)  from  (1), 

1     1_1     1 
X    z     a    c  ^  ' 

Add  equations  (2)  and  (4), 

2_1     1     1 
X     a'^b'^c  * 
2ahc 
ac-\-bc — ab' 
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In  like  manner, 

2abc 
^     a6+6c — (K 
2abc 
ab-^-ae — be' 

Let  t  be  the  time  in  which  they  could  finish  it  if  all  worked  together;  then, 
by  Prob.  8, 


/I     1     1\ 

(1     ab-^ac — bc\ 


2abc 


ab-\-aC'{-bc 

(16)  What  two  numbers  are  those  whose  difference  is  7  and  sum  33  ? 

Ans.  13  and  20. 

(17)  To  divide  the  number  75  into  two  such  parts  that  three  times  the 
greater  may  exceed  7  times  the  less  by  15. 

Ans.  54  and  21. 

(18)  In  a  mixture  of  wine  and  cider,  |  of  the  whole  plus  25  gallons  was 
wine,  and  |  part  mintis  5  gallons  was  cider ;  how  many  gallons  were  there  of 
each? 

Ans.  85  of  wine,  and  35  of  cider. 

(19)  A  bill  of  $34  was  paid  in  half  dollars  and  dimes,  and  the  number  of 
pieces  of  both  sorts  that  were  used  was  just  100 ;  how  many  were  there  of 
each? 

Ans.  60  half  dolbirs  and  40  dimes. 

(20)  Two  travelers  set  out  at  the  same  time  from  New  York  and  Albany, 
whose  distance  is  150  miles ;  one  of  them  goes  8  miles  a  day,  and  the  other  7 ; 
in  what  time  will  they  meet  ? 

Ans.  In  10  days 

(21)  At  a  certain  election  375  persons  voted,  and  the  candidate  chosen  hi 
a  majority  of  91 ;  how  many  voted  for  each  ? 

Ans.  233  for  one,  and  142  for  the  other. 

(22)  What  number  is  that  from  which,  if  5  be  subtracted,  }  of  the  remain- 
der will  be  40  ? 

Ans.  65. 

(23)  A  post  is  I  in  the  mud,  ^  in  the  water,  and  10  feet  above  the  water ; 

what  is  its  whole  length  ? 

Ans.  24  feet. 

(24)  There  is  a  fish  whose  tail  weighs  9  pounds,  his  head  weighs  as  much   , 
as  his  tail  and  half  his  body,  and  his  body  weighs  as  much  as  his  head  and  his 
tail ;  what  is  the  whole  weight  of  the  fish  ? 

Ans.  72  pounds. 

(25)  After  paying  away  |  and  }  of  my  money,  I  had  66  guineas  left  in  my 
purse ;  what  was  in  it  at  first  ? 

Ans.  120  guineas. 
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(26)  A's  age  u  double  of  B*s,  and  B's  is  triple  of  C*8,  aad  the  sum  of  all 
their  ages  is  140 ;  what  is  the  age  of  each  ? 

Ans.  A*s  =84,  B*s  =42,  and  C's  =14. 

(27)  Two  persons,  A  and  B,  lay  out  equal  sums  of  money  in  trade ;  A 

gains  $630,  and  B  loses  $435,  and  A*s  money  is  now  double  of  B*s ;  what  did 

each  lay  out  1 

Ans.  $1500. 

(28)  A  person  bought  a  chaise,  horse,  and  harness,  for  $450;  the  horse 
came  to  twice  the  price  of  the  harness,  and  the  chaise  to  twice  the  price  of 
the  horse  and  harness ;  what  did  he  give  for  each  ? 

Ans.  $100  for  the  horse,  $50  for  the  harness,  and  $300  for  the  chaise. 

(29)  Two  persons,  A  and  B,  have  both  the  same  income :  A  saves  }  of  his 
yearly,  but  B,  by  spending  $250  per  annum  more  than  A,  at  the  end  of  4 
years  finds  himself  $500  in  debt ;  what  is  their  income? 

Ans.  $625. 

(30)  A  person  has  two  horses,  and  a  saddle  worth  $250 ;  now,  if  the  sad- 
dle be  put  on  the  back  of  the  first  horse,  it  will  make  his  value  double  that  of 
the  second ;  but  if  it  be  put  on  the  back  of  the  second,  it  will  make  his  value 
triple  that  of  the  first ;  what  is  the  value  of  each  horse  ? 

Ans.  One  $150,  and  the  other  $200. 

(31)  To  divide  the  number  36  into  three  such  parts  that  |  of  the  first,  ^  of 
the  second,  and  |  of  the  third  may  be  all  equal  to  each  other  ? 

Ans.  The  parts  are  6,  12,  and  16. 

(32)  A  footman  agreed  to  serve  his  master  for  c£8  a  year  and  a  livery,  but 
was  turned  away  at  the  end  of  7  months,  and  received  only  c£2  13«.  id.  and 
his  livery ;  what  was  its  value  ? 

Ans.  <£4  I6s. 

(33)  A  person  was  desirous  of  giving  3cf .  a  piece  to  some  beggars,  but  found 
that  he  had  not  money  enough  in  his  pocket  by  Sd. ;  he  therefore  gave  them 
each  2^.,  and  had  then  3d,  remaining ;  required  the  number  of  beggars  ? 

Ans.  11. 

(34)  A  person  in  play  lost  |  of  his  money,  and  then  won  3s, ;  after  which, 
he  lost  ^  of  what  he  then  had,  and  then  won  2s. ;  lastly,  he  lost  y  of  what  he 
then  had ;  and  this  done,  found  he  had  but  125.  remaining ;  what  had  he  at 
first? 

Ans.  20s, 

(35)  To  divide  the  number  90  into  4  such  parts  that  if  the  first  be  increased 
by  2,  the  second  dimuiished  by  2,  the  third  multiplied  by  2,  and  the  fourth 
divided  by  2,  the  sum,  difference,  product,  and  quotient  shall  be  all  equal  to 
each  other  7 

Ans.  The  parts  are  18,  22,  10,  and  40  respectively. 

(36)  The  hour  and  minute  hand  of  a  clock  are  exactly  together  at  12  o'clock ; 
when  are  they  next  together  ? 

Ans.  1  hour  5^  minutes. 

(37)  There  is  an  island  73  milee  in  circumference,  and  three  footmen  all 
start  together  to  tnvel  the  same  way  about  it :  A  goes  5  miles  a  day,  B  8,  and 
C  10;  when  will  they  all  come  together  again  ? 

Ans.  73  days. 
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(38)  How  much  foreign  brandy  at  89.  per  gallon,  and  domestic  spirits  at  3«. 
per  gallon,  must  be  mixed  together,  so  that,  in  seUing  the  compomid  at  95.  per 
gallon,  the  distiller  may  clear  30  per  cent.  ? 

Ans.  51  gaBons  of  brandy,  and  14  of  spirits. 

(39)  A  man  and  his  wife  usually  drank  out  a  cask  of  beer  in  12  days ;  but 
when  the  man  was  from  home,  it  lasted  the  woman  30  days ;  how  many  days 
would  Uie  man  alone  be  in  drinking  it  ? 

Ans.  20  days. 

(40)  If  A  and  B  together  can  perform  a  piece  of  work  in  8  days ;  A  and  C 
together  in  9  days ;  and  B  and  C  in  10  days :  how  many  days  will  it  take 
each  person  to  perform  the  same  work  alone  ? 

Ans.  A  14||  days,  B  17ff ,  and  C  23^. 

(41)  A  book  is  printed  in  such  a  manner  that  each  page  contains  a  certain 
number  of  lines,  and  each  line  a  certain  number  of  letters.  If  each  page  were 
required  to  contain  3  lines  more,  and  each  line  4  letters  more,  the  number  of 
letters  in  a  page  would  be  greater  by  224  than  before ;  but  if  each  page  were 
required  to  contain  2  lines  less,  and  each  line  3  letters  less,  the  number  of  let- 
ters in  a  page  would  be  less  by  145  than  before.  Required  the  number  of 
lines  in  each  page,  and  the  number  of  letters  in  each  line. 

Ans.  29  lines,  32  letters. 

(42)  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  had  given  a  goldsmith  10  pounds  of  gold  with 
which  to  make  a  crown.  The  work  being  done,  the  crown  was  found  to 
weigh  10  pounds ;  but  the  king,  suspecting  that  the  workman  had  alloyed  it 
with  silver,  consulted  Archimedes.  The  latter,  knowing  that  gold  loses  in 
watejr  52  thousandths  of  its  weight,  and  silver  99  thousandths,  ascertained  the 
weight  of  the  crown,  plunged  in  water,  to  be  9  pounds  6  ounces.  This  dis- 
covered the  fraud.    Required  the  quantity  of  each  metal  in  the  crown. 

Ans.  7  pounds  12}^  ounces  of  gold,  2  poimds  3f|  ounces  of  silver. 

(43)  To  divide  a  number  a  into  two  parts  which  shall  have  to  each  other 

the  ratio  of  m  to  n. 

7IMZ       na 
Ans.  — ; — ,  — ; — . 

(44)  To  divide  a  number  a  into  three  parts  which  shall  be  to  each  other 
a8m:n:j7. 

ma  na  pa 

'  m'{-n-{-p'  m-|-n-|-l''  m+»-f"P* 

(45)  A  banker  has  two  kinds  of  change  ;  there  must  be  a  pieces  of  the  first 
to  make  a  crown,  and  h  pieces  of  the  second  to  make  the  same :  now  a  per- 
son wishes  to  have  c  pieces  for  a  crown.  How  many  pieces  of  each  kind  must 
the  banker  give  him  ? 

a{h'^c)  b(c — a) 

Ans.  -7 '  of  the  first  kind,  -r of  the  second. 

b — a  0 — a 

(46)  An  innkeeper  makes  tiiis  bargain  with  a  sportsman :  every  day  that 
the  latter  brings  a  certain  quantity  of  game  he  is  to  receive  a  sum  a,  but  every 
day  that  he  fails  to  bring  it  he  is  to  pay  a  sum  h.  After  a  number  n  of 
days  it  may  happen  that  neither  owes  the  other,  or  that  the  first  owes  tlie 
second,  or  that  tho  second  owes  the  first  a  sum  c.    Required  a  formula  which 
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shall  express  in  bD  three  oases  the  nnmber  of  days  that  the  sportsman  brought 

the  game. 

bnizc 
Ans.  ar= — r-r-. 
a+b 

In  the  first  case  c^O,  in  the  second  case  we  must  take  the  positive  sign,  in 

the  third  case  the  negative  sign. 

(47)  If  one  of  two  numbers  be  multiplied  by  m,  and  the  other  by  n,  the  sum 

of  the  products  iap;  but  if  the  first  be  multiplied  by  m\  and  the  second  by  n% 

the  sum  of  the  products  is  p'.    Required  the  two  numbers. 

n'j? — np'    mj/ — m'p 
Ana.  — ; 7-,  — ; —. 

(48)  An  ingot  of  metal  which  weig^  n  pounds  loses  p  pounds  when  weigh- 
ed in  water.  This  ingot  is  itself  composed  of  two  other  metab,  which  we 
may  call  M  and  M' ;  now  n  pounds  of  M  loses  q  pounds  when  weighed  in 
water,  and  n  pounds  of  M'  loses  r  pounds  when  weighed  in  water.  How 
much  of  each  metal  does  the  original  ingot  contain  ? 

n(r— 11)  n(0— o) 

Ans.    \^      pounds  of  M,     ^  ^'  pounds  of  M'. 

EEMARKS  UPON  EaUATIONS  OF  THE  TJBBT  DUQBEA. 

152.  Algebraic  formulae  can  ofifer  no  distinct  ideas  to  the  mind  unless  they 
represent  a  succession  of  numerical  operations  which  can  be  actually  perform- 
ed. Thus,  the  quantity  h — a,  when  considered  by  itself  alone,  can  only  sig- 
nify an  absurdity  when  a^b.  It  will  be  proper  for  us,  therefore,  to  review 
the  preceding  calculations,  since  they  sometimes  present  this  difficulty. 

Every  equation  of  the  first  degree  may  be  reduced  to  one  which  has  all  its 
signs  positive,  such  as 

ax+hz=cx+d (!)• 

Subtracting  cx-^-h  from  each  member,  we  then  have 

ax — cxs=zd — b. 
Whence 

x=z (2) 

a— c  ^  ' 

This  being  premised,  three  dififerent  cases  present  themselves ; 

P.  d^b  and  a^c. 

2°.  One  of  these  conditions  only  may  hold  good. 

3*.  b^d  and  c^a. 

In  the  first  case  the  value  of  x  in  equation  (2)  resolves  the  problem  without 
^ving  rise  to  any  embarrassment ;  in  the  second  and  third  esses  it  does  not,  at 
first,  appear  what  signification  we  ought  to  attach  to  the  value  of  x ;  and  it  is 
this  that  we  propose  to  examine. 

In  the  second  case  one  of  the  subtractions,  d'—b,  a — c,  is  impossible ;  for 
example,  let  b'^d  and  a^c;  it  is  manifest  that  the  proposed  equation  (1)  is 
absurd,  since  the  two  terms  ax  and  6  of  the  first  member  are  respectively 
greater  than  the  two  terms  ex  and  d  of  the  second.  Hence,  when  we  en- 
counter a  difficulty  of  this  nature,  we  may  be  assured  that  the  proposed  prob- 

*  We  can  always  change  the  negative  terms  of  an  equation  into  positive  ones  by  tzwos* 
posing  them  from  tfae  member  in  which  they  are  fbtmd  to  the  other  member. 
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lem  is  absurd,  since  the  equation  is  merely  a  faitMol  expression  of  its  condi- 
tions in  algebraic  language. 

In  the  third  case  we  suppose  h'^d  and  c)>a;  here  both  subtractions  are 
impossible ;  but  let  us  observe  that,  in  order  to  solve  equation  (1),  we  subtract- 
ed from  each  member  the  quantity  cx-^-hy  an  operation  manifestly  impossible^ 
since  each  member  ^cx+h.  This  calculation  being  erroneous,  let  us  sub- 
tract aX'^-d  from  each  member ;  we  then  have 

b — d=icx — ax. 

Whence 

h—d 
x=z (3) 

c — a  ^  ' 

This  value  of  x,  when  compared  with  equation  (2),  differs  from  it  in  this 
onfy,  that  the  signs  of  both  terms  of  the  fraction  have  been  changed,  and  the 
solution  is  no  longer  obscure.  We  perceive  that,  when  we  meet  with  tins 
third  case,  it  points  out  to  us  that,  instead  of  transposng  all  the  terms  involv- 
ing the  unknown  quantity  to  the  first  member  of  the  equation,  we  ought  to 
place  them  in  the  second ;  and  that  it  is  unnecessary,  in  order  to  correct  this 
error,  to  reconunence  the  calculation ;  it  is  sufficient  to  change  the  signs  of 
both  numerator  and  denominator. 

When  the  equation  is  absurd,  as  in  the  second  case,  we  may  nevertheless 
make  use  of  the  negative  solution  obtained  in  this  case ;  for  if  we  substitute 
— x  for  4-^*  ^o  proposed  equation  becomes 

— ax-|-6s=: — cx^d. 

b—d 

Whence  x=: 1 

a — c 

a  value  equal  to  that  in  (2),  but  positive.    If,  then,  we  modify  the  questaon  in 

such  a  manner  as  to  agree  with  this  new  equation,  this  second  problem,  which 

will  bear  a  marked  resemblance  to  the  first,  will  no  longer  be  absurd,  and, 

with  the  exception  of  the  sign,  will  have  the  same  solution. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  following  problem : 

A  father,  aged  42  years,  has  a  son  aged  12 ;  in  how  many  years  will  the  age 
of  the  son  be  one  fourth  of  that  of  the  father? 

Let  2r=  the  number  of  years  required. 
Then  -^— =12+x,- 

Thus  the  problem  is  absurd.  But  if  we  substitute  — x  for  4-r,  the  equa- 
tion becomes 

42— ar 
-j-=12-x 

and  the  conditions  corresponding  to  this  equation  change  the  problem  to  the 
following : 

A  father,  aged  42  years,  has  a  son  aged  12 ;  how  many  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  age  of  the  son  was  one  fourth  of  that  of  the  father?* 

Here  ar=:2. 


*  Ab  a  problem  is  traivslated  into  algebraic  Umgnage  by  means  of  an  eqaaticm,  so  in 
equation  may  be  translated  back  into  a  problem,  provided  the  general  nature  of  tixe  problem 
be  known. 
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Take  another  example. 

What  'Domber  of  dollars  is  that,  the  sum  of  the  third  and  fifth  parts  of  which, 
diminished  by  7,  is  equal  to  the  original  number  ? 

X      X 

Here  -4--— 7=:r. 

Whence  xs= — 16. 

The  problem  is  absurd ;  but,  substituting  — x  for  -(-or, 

X      X 

-3-6-^=-*'' 


or 

3^  6 


X      X 

-J L7--X. 


which  giyes 

7=15; 

and  the  problem  should  read,  What  number  of  dollars  is  that,  the  third  and  fifth 
parts  of  which,  when  increased  by  7,  give  the  original  number  1 

153.  With  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  negative  results  in  the  solution 
of  problems,  then,  we  may,  from  what  is  ^een  above,  establish  the  following 
general  pnnciple : 

WTien  we  find  a  negative  value  for  the  unknown  quantity  in  problems  of  the 
first  degree,  it  points  out  an  absurdity  in  the  conditions  of  the  problem  pro* 
posed;  provided  the  equation  be  afaiOifid  representation  of  the  problem,  and 
of  the  true  meaning  of  all  the  conditions. 

The  value  so  obtained,  neglecting  its  sign,  may  be  considered  as  the  answer 
to  a  problem  which  differs  from  the  one  proposed  in  this  only,  that  certain  quan- 
tities which  were  additive  in  the  first  have  become  subtraciive  in  the  second,  and 
reciprocally, 

154.  The  equation  (2)  presents  still  two  varieties.    If  a=c,  we  have 

0     ' 

in  this  case  the  original  equation  becomes 

aX'^bszaX'\'d, 

whence  b:=d ;  if,  therefore,  b  be  not  equal  to  d,  the  problem  would  seem  ab- 
surd.* 

d—b  m 

But  the  expression     ^    ,  or,  in  general, -r,  where  m may  be  any  quantity, 

represents  a  number  infinitely  great.    For,  if  we  take  a  fraction  — ,  the  smaU- 

er  we  make  n,  the  greater  will  the  number  represented  by  —  become;  thus, 

for  n=g,  — ,  Yj^t  the  results  are  2, 100,  1000  times  m.    The  limit  is  tn- 

finity,  which  corresponds  to  n:=0.    Or,  we  may  say,  to  prove  -r  infinite,  that 

^^■^""~^^^~^~^~^^~~"^""^^^^^^^^^^^^"^^^^^"^"~~*^"'^~"^^^^^^^"^^~"^^^^^"^^^^^"~^"""'""^"^"^^~-^"— "^— ^^■■~~"^""~~~" 
*  The  abrardity  it  remored  by  oonriderizig  that  finite  qauitities  have  do  effect  when 
added  to  infinite  onea ;  tiiaty  in  comparison  with  infinitiea,  finite  qaaatities  are  all  equal  to 
one  another,  and  all  equal  to  zero. 
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a  finite  quantity  evidentJj  contains  an  infinite  number  of  zeros.  The  symbol 
for  the  value  of  x  in  this  case  is 

X=QO.* 

By  clearing  the  expression  7r=®  of  fractions,  we  have  m=:OXaD,  from 

m 
which  it  appears  that  the  product  of  zero  by  infinity  is  finite.    So,  also,  — =0, 

or  the  quotient  of  a  finite  quantity  by  infinity,  is  zero. 
155.  If,  in  equation  (2),  a=zc,  and  &=i,  we  have 

^— o' 

in  this  case  the  original  equation  becomes 

Here  the  two  members  of  the  equation  are  equal,  whatever  may  be  the  value 
of  a:,  wluch  is  altogether  arbitrary,  and  may  have  any  value  at  pleasure.  We 
perceive,  then,  that  a  proUem  is  indeterminate^  and  is  susceptible  of  an  in- 
finite number  of  solutions^  when  the  value  of  the  unknovm  quantity  appears 

under  the  form  -. 

0 
It  is,  however,  highly  important  to  observe,  that  the  expression  -z  does  not 

always  indicate  that  the  problem  is  indeterminate,  but  merely  the  existence  of 
a  factor  common  to  both  terms  of  the  fraction,  which  factor  becomes  0  under 
a  particular  hypothesis. 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  solution  of  a  problem  is  exhibited  under  the 

form  z=-5 — r:. 

0 
If,  in  this  formula,  we  make  a =5,  then  x=i^. 


*  This  infinite  valae  of  expreBsions  like  —  may  be  sometimet  positive,  lometimeB  nega- 
tive, and  sometimeB  indifferendy  positiye  or  negative. 

1°.  Let  there  be  the  fommla  x=:-, r-,  in  which  m  and  n  are  two  invariable  nnmberB, 

which  we  suppoBe  positive,  and  different  firom  zero,  while  x  can  have  all  poBsible  valnes. 
Making  z=nf  we  have  x-^—.  Bat  as  the  denominator,  {n — z)^,  is  always  positive,  what- 
ever z  may  be,  the  infinity  here  Bhoold  be  regarded  aa  designai^g  the  positive  infinity. 

VP,  By  anabgoos  reaaoning,  we  see  that  if  we  have  the  fbrmola  x=- r;-  and  z=n,  we 

(n — z)^ 

Bhonld  have  the  negative  infinity  z=: — oo . 

3°.  Let  there  be  the  formiila  ar= .    The  hypothesis  z=n  gives  still  «=--•  bat  here 

n — z  0 

the  infinity  will  have  an  ambigaoos  sign.  Suppose,  at  first,  z^n,  and  caase  z  to  increase, 
tiie  formola  will  give  increasing  valaes,  which  will  be  all  positive.  On  the  contrary,  taking 
z>n,  then  diminishing  2r  till  it  becomes  eqaal  to  n,  the  fonnala  gives  incre'asing  valaes, 
which  are  negative.  Therefore,  the  hypothesis  z=n  oaght  to  be  considered  as  caasing  the 
fbrmala  to  take  two  infinite  valaes,  Ae  one  positive  and  the  other  negative.  This  is  indi- 
cated by  writing  x=^co.  The  oo  is  here  the  transition  valae  between -f-  and — .  Zero 
is  also  a  transition  value  beltween  -j-  uid  — .  For,  let  x=n — z :  if  ;s<n,  and  z  increase  till 
2r>n,  the  value  of  « in  changing  from  -|-  to  —  paases  through  0.  Cluantities  in  changing 
■ign  must  always  pass  through  0  or  oo .    They  may,  however,  pass  through  0  or  oo  vrith- 

out  changing  sign,  ai  in  dr=(ii — «)«,  and  •■ r-. 
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But  we  must  remark,  that  a' — 5^  may  be  put  under  the  form  (a — h) 
(a'-f-a^-l-^^)*  ^^^  ^^  a^—h^  is  equivalent  to  (a—b)  (a+b);  hence  the 
above  value  of  x  will  be 

*—      (a^h){a+b)     ' 
Now  if,  before  making  tiie  hypothesis  a =5,  we  suppress  the  common  fac- 
tor a — 6,  the  value  of  j:  becomes 

^""      a+b      • 
an  expression  which,  under  the  hypothesis  that  a:=&,  is  reduced  to 

3a»__3a 

Take,  as  a  second  example,  the  expression 

a«^&«      (fl-|-6)(fl— 5) 

^— (a— 6)»-"(fl— &)(a— 6) ' 

0 
making  a=6,  the  value  of  x  becomes  x:=-t  in  consequence  of  the  existence 

of  the  common  factor  a — b;  but  if,  in  the  first  instance,  we  suppress  the  com- 
mon factor  a — 6,  the  value  of  x  becomes 

a+b 

an  expression  which,  under  the  hypothesis  that  a =6,  is  reduced  to 

2a 

0 
From  this  it  appears  that  the  symbol  -z  in  algebra  sometimes  indicates  the 

existence  of  a  factor  common  to  the  two  terms  of  the  fraction  which  is  reduced  to 
that  form.  Hence,  before  we  can  pronounce  with  certainty  upon  the  true 
value  of  such  a  fraction,  we  must  ascertain  whether  its  terms  involve  a  com- 
mon factor.  If  none  such  be  found  to  exist,  then  we  conclude  that  the  equa- 
tion in  question  is  really  indeterminate.  If  a  common  fiictor  be  found  to  exist, 
we  must  suppress  it,  and  then  make  anew  the  particular  hypothesis.  This 
will  now  give  us  the  true  value  of  the  fraction,  which  may  present  itself  under 

A  A  0 
one  of  the  three  forms  gt  q* «  q' 

In  the  first  case,  the  equation  is  determinate ;  in  the  second,  it  is  impossible 
in  finite  numhers ;  in  the  third,  it  is  indeterminate. 

There  are  other  forms  of  indetermination  besides  -  ;  for,  whatever  be  the 
values  of  P  and  Q,  we  have 

P 
P 

The  first  of  these  equivalents  of  ^,  where  P  and  Q  both  equal  zero,  be- 

OD 

comes  0  X  cDf  <uid  the  second  becomes  — ,  which  symbols  must,  therefore,  be 

GO 

0 
conndered  as  having  the  same  meaning  with  r. 

M 
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DISCUSSION   OF  FORMULAS  FURNISHED  BT  THE  GENERAL  Ei^UATIONS    OF  THE 
FIRST   DEGREE,  WITH    TWO   OR   MORE   UNKNOWN    QUANTITIES. 

When  the  common  denominator  of  the  general  values  of  the  unknown  quan- 
tities reduces  to  zero,  it  is  not  readily  seen  how  the  given  equations  are  to  be 
verified.    We  shall  examine  here  the  particular  cases  of  this  kind  which  may 
occur. 
Resume  the  two  equations, 

ax-^-hyssk  [1] 

a'x+b'y=k'  [2] 

from  which  we  derive  the  formulas 

kh'^hk'         ak'—ka' 

First  particular  Case, — Suppose  the  denominators  to  be  zero  and  the  nu- 
merators not;  then  we  have 

,       ,                   kb'^hk'         ak'—ka' 
ab'-^ba'^iO,  z= ^ ,  y= ^ . 

The  values  of  x  and  y  are  then  infinite ;  that  is  to  say,  in  order  to  satisfy  the 

two  given  equations,  they  must  surpass  every  assignable  magnitude. 

ab" 
From  the  equality  ab' — &a'^0,  we  derive  a'=-^,  and,  consequently,  the 

equation  [2],  by  putting  in  it  this  value,  becomes 

ab' 

yx+6'y=it',  .-.  b'{ax+by)=:bk\ 

The  first  member  is  the  first  member  of  [1]  multiplied  by  6' ;  the  same  re- 
lation must  subsist  between  the  second  members,  in  order  that  the  value  of  r 
and  y  may  verify  at  the  same  time  equations  [1]  and  [2].  Hence  bk'^kb^ 
or,  kb' — bk'ssO ;  t.  e.,  the  numerator  of  x  would  be  equal  to  zero,  which  is 
contraiy  to  hypothesis.* 

In  this  way  the  impossibility  of  finding  values  of  x  and  y,  which  satisfy  at 
the  same  time  the  two  given  equations,  is  made  apparent;  but  this  impossi- 
bility is  still  better  characterized  by  the  infinite  values,  which,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  faidicate  the  impossibility,  show  besides  that  it  arises  horn  the  fact 
that  the  values  of  the  unknown  quantities  are  too  great  to  be  assigned. 

If  we  suppose  ab* — ba'  to  be  at  first  a  veiy  small  quantity,  the  values  of  x 
and  y  will  be  very  great,  but  they  will  always  satisfy  the  equations  until  the 
instant  ab' — 6a'  reduces  to  zero,  when,  if  we  can  not  efifect  in  a  direct  manner 
the  verification  of  the  equations,  it  is  solely  because  x  and  y  then  surpass  all 
assignable  magnitude.f 

Second  particular  Case. — Suppose  the  denominator  to  be  zero  at  the  same 
time  as  one  of  the  numerators ;  for  example,  that  we  have 

a6'— 6a'=0,  *6'— iAr'=0. 

I  maintain  that  the  other  numerator  will  be  also  equal  to  zero;  for  the 
two  equalities  above  give 

*  The  note  to  art  154  explains  this  anomaly.  The  finite  quantitieB  kl/  and  M/  are  eqaal 
when  compared  with  infinity. 

t  Conflidered  in  relation  to  the  qaestion,  the  cxmditions  of  which  are  expressed  by  the 
problem,  infinite  values  may  be  sometimes  a  tme  solntion  of  the  question.  The  applica- 
tion of  algebra  to  geometry  furnishes  numeroas  examples  of  this  kind ;  among  others  may 
be  cited  Uiat  where  an  angle  is  unknown,  and  we  find  for  its  tangent  an  infinite  value.  It 
is  clear,  then,  that  the  angle  must  be  right. 
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ah'   ,       kh' 

and,  consequently,  the  other  numerator  becomes 

,       ,         akh'     akh' 
ak'—ka'^—r r~=^* 

If  at  first  we  had  supposed  this  numerator  equa]  to  zero,  we  could  have 
proved  in  a  similar  manner  that  of  x  to  be  so  also. 
The  present  hypothesis  then  gives 

0         0 

Of  themselves  tihese  symbols  indicate  indetermination ;  I  shall  prove,  by  going 
back  to  the  equations,  that  they  ought,  in  fact,  to  be  indeterminate. 

For  this  purpose,  substitute  in  equation  [2]  the  values  of  a'  and  k'y  found 
above,  and  it  becomes 

ah'       ,         kh'       6'  ,         6', 

Thus  we  see  that  it  can  be  formed  by  multiplying  the  two  members  of  equa- 

h' 
tion  [1]  by  -r-;  then  all  values  of  x  and  y  which  satisfy  one  of  the  two  equations 

win  also  satisfy  the  otiher.  But  if  we  give  to  x  values  at  pleasure  in  equation  [  1  ] , 
we  can,  by  resolving  it  afterward,  find  corresponding  values  of  y ;  and  as  these 
same  values  satisfy  the  second  equation,  we  conclude  that  the  proposed  equa- 
tions admit  an  infinite  number  of  solutions. 

Let  it,  however,  be  observed,  that  the  indetermination  in  this  case  does  not 
permit  us  to  take  whatever  value  of  y,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  or,  we  plea^, 
because  the  above  explication  shows  that,  when  one  of  these  unknown  quan- 
tities is  assumed,  the  value  of  the  other  is  determined. 

The  case  before  us  comprehends  that  in  which  A:=:0,  A:'=0,  ah' — 6a'=0, 

because  then  x  and  y  become  - .     If  we  return  to  the  equations  proposed,  they 

reduce  to  these, 

ax+&y=0,  a'x+6'y=0. 

They  give  respectively 

a  a' 

a     a' 
But  upon  the  hypothesis  of  ah' — &a'=0,  we  derive  t=t;;  then  the  two 

values  of  y  are  equal,  whatever  be  that  of  x,  and  there  is  veritable  indeter- 
mination. 

Yet  it  is  to  be  observed,  that,  if  we  take  the  relation  of  y  to  x,  this  relation 
is  determinate,  because  we  have 

y__    a_    a' 

z 6—"6'- 

a    a' 
If  the  condition  t=t;  had  not  existed,  the  two  values  of  y  above  could  not 

have  been  equal,  except  we  suppose  x^O ;  y  would  have  been  then  zero,  and 
the  relation  of  x  and  y  no  longer  determinate,  but  indeterminate. 

A  similar  discussion  to  the  above  might  be  given  to  a  system  of  three  or  more 
equations,  with  as  many  unknown  quantities.  It  would,  however,  be  more 
difficult  to  investigate  the  cases  of  impossibility  and  indetermination,  and  it  is 
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not  worth  while  to  delay  upon  them.  We  shall  content  ourselves  with  setting 
down  here  some  observations  intended  to  caution  the  student  against  certain 
hasty  conclusions  to  which  he  might  naturally  be  led. 

We  have  seen,  in  the  case  of  two  equations  with  two  unknown  quantities, 
that  X  and  y  become  infinite  and  indeterminate  simultaneously. 

The  first  error  which  might  be  committed  would  be  that  of  supposing  from 
analogy  that,  in  the  case  of  several  equations,  the  unknown  quantities  would 
oil  become  infinite  or  indeterminate  together.  Suppose,  for  example,  there 
are  under  consideration  the  three  equations 

ax  +by  -^-cz  =Ar, 
a'x  +6'y  +c'2  =sA:', 
a"x+b"y+c"z=k'\ 
The  conunon  denominator  of  the  values  of  x,  y,  z,  is 

and  it  may  be  written  in  three  ways : 

R=a{6'c"— c'5")  +a'(cb''  — 6c")+a"(6c'— c6'), 
R = h(c'a''  ^a'c"\  +  h\ad'^ca"\ + l"\ca'  -^oucf), 
R=c(a'6"— 6'a")+c'(6a"— a6")+c"(a6'— 5a'). 
Place 

From  these  equations  we  deduce  hdr^ch'y  and,  consequentiy,  R  becomes 
zero.  Then  the  numerator  of  x,  which  is  formed  from  R  by  changing  a,  a% 
a"  into  Ar,  "kfy  kf\  becomes  zero  also.  But  as  the  numerator  of  y  is  formed  by 
placing  Xr,  k\  X:"  in  R  instead  of  6,  &',  6",  there  is  no  reason  why  this  numerator 
should  become  zero,  unless  we  make  some  new  hypothesis.     The  same  may 

be  said  of  that  of  z.    Thus  the  value  of  x  can  take  the  indeterminate  form  -, 

0' 

where  the  values  of 'y  and  z  are  infinite. 

But  with  regard  to  this  indeterminate  form,  another  error  still  is  to  be 
avoided,  because  it  may  be  that  the  indeternunation  is  only  apparent  (see 
Art.  155).  In  order  to  judge  better  of  it,  we  shall  have  regard  only  to  the 
single  relation 

o 
Substituting  this  value  of  c'*  in  the  general  value  of  or,  it  will  be  seen  that 
T}c' — cb'  becomes  a  common  factor  of  both  numerator  and  denomiuator.  But 
by  hypothesis  this  factor  is  zero ;  it  is  its  presence,  then,  which  produces  the 
appearance  of  indetermination.  Suppressing  it,  we  have  the  true  value  of  x^ 
which  appears  no  longer  indeterminate,  unless  some  new  hypothesis  be  joined 
to  those  already  made.* 

*  An  important  observation  should  be  made  before  quitting  the  subject  of  indetermi- 
nation. 

When  the  two  terms  of  a  fraction  decrease  so  as  to  become  less  than  any  assignable 
quantity,  if  the  suppositions  which  cause  one  of  them  to  decrease  indefinitely  are  entirely 
independent  of  those  which  cause  the  other  to  do  so,  the  values  of  these  terms  may  be 
taken  as  near  zero  as  we  please,  and  such  that  their  relation,  which  is  the  value  of  the 

fi*action,  maybe  equal  to  any  quantity  whatever ;  consequently,  the  symbol  -,  at  which  we 

arrive  when  the  two  tenns  shall  have  attained  the  limit  of  their  decrease,  will  express 
complete  indetermination.  But  it  may  happen  that  the  two  terms  of  the  fiiu^on  are  coii- 
uected  together  m  such  a  way,  that  to  a  very  small  value  of  one  there  corresponds  always 
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156.  We  shall  conclude  this  discussion  with  the  foDowing  problem,  which 

will  senre  as  an  illustration  of  the  various  singularities  which  may  present 

themselves  in  the  solution  of  a  simple  equation. 

t 

PROBLEM. 

Two  couriers  set  off  at  the  same  time 

from  two  points,  A  and  B,  in  the  same    — gj 4^ g g — 

straight  line,  and  travel  in  the  same  di- 
rection, A  C.    The  courier  who  sets  out  from  A  travels  m  miles  an  hour,  the 
courier  who  sets  out  from  B  travels  n  miles  an  hour ;  the  distance  from  A  to 
B  is  a  miles.    At  what  distance  from  the  points  A  and  B  will  the  couriers  be 
together  ? 

Let  C  be  the  point  where  they  are  together,  and  let  x  and  y  denote  the  dis- 
tances A  C  and  B  C,  expressed  in  miles. 

We  have  manifestly  for  the  first  equation 

a:— y=a (1) 

Since  m  and  n  denote  the  number  of  miles  traveled  by  each  in  an  hour,  that 

is,  the  respective  velocities  of  the  two  couriers,  it  foUows  that  the  time  re- 

X  y 
quired  to  traverse  the  two  spaces,  x  and  y,  must  be  designated  by  — ,  — ;  these 

two  periods,  moreover,  are  equal ;  hence  we  have  for  our  second  equation 

X    y 

The  values  of  x  and  y,  derived  from  equations  (1)  and  (2),  are 

am  an 

x=z ,  y= . 

P.  So  long  as  we  suppose  m>n,  or  m^n  positive,  the  problem  wiU  be 
solved  without  embarrassment  For,  in  that  case,  we  suppose  the  courier  whu 
starts  from  A  to  travel  faster  than  the  courier  who  starts  from  B ;  he  must, 
therefore,  overtake  him  eventually,  and  a  point  C  can  always  be  foimd  where 
they  will  be  together. 

^,  Let  us  now  suppose  mKn^  or  m — n  negative,  the  values  of  x  and  y  are 
both  negative,  and  we  have 

am  an 

""     n^^m^  ^     ""n — m 

The  solution,  therefore,  in  this  case,  points  out  that  some  absurdity  must  exist 
in  the  conditions  of  the  problem.  In  fact,  if  we  suppose  m-^n^  we  suppose 
that  the  courier  who  sets  out  from  A  travels  slower  than  the  courier  who  sets 
out  from  B;  hence  the  distance  between  them  augments  every  instant,  and  it 
is  impossible  that  the  couriers  can  ever  be  together  if  they  travel  in  the  di- 
rection A  C.  Jjet  us  now  substitute  — x  for  +a:,  and  — y  for  +y,  in  equa- 
tions (1)  and  (2) ;  when  modified  in  this  manner,  they  become 

a  very  small  valae  of  the  other ;  and  that,  when  they  converge  toward  sero^  their  relation 

oonverges  toward  a  detenninate  limit,  which  it  does  not  attain  till  the  moment  that  tho 

•  0 

two  terms  vanish,  and  the  firaction  presents  itself  under  the  fiwm  -.•  A  particular  exam- 
ple of  ^is  last  case  is  the  vanishhig  of  a  common  factor  of  the  numerator  and  denominator. 
The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  tiie  symbol  — . 

GO 
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m     n 
equations  which,  when  resolved,  give 

am  an 


n — m  ^     n — m 
in  which  the  values  of  x  and  y  are  positive. 

These  values  of  x  and  y  give  the  solution,  not  of  the  proposed  problem, 
which  is  absurd  under  the  supposition  that  m  ^n,  but  of  the  following,  which 
is  the  translation  of  the  changed  equations. 

Two  couriers  set  out  at  the  same  time  from  the  points  A  and  6,  and  travtl 
in  the  direction  B  C\  &c.  (the  rest  as  before) ;  the  values  of  x  and  y  mark  the 
distances  A  C,  B  C,  of  the  point  C,  where  the  couriers  are  together,  from 
the  points  of  departure  A  and  B. 

From  this  problem,  as  well  as  that  of  the  father  and  son  above,  may  be  de- 
duced the  following  rule,  when  the  value  of  the  unknown  quantity  is  found  to 
be  negative : 

Change  the  sign  of  the  unknoivn  quantity  in  the  first  equatiany  or  the  one 
derived  immediately  from  the  problem  ;  this  changed  equation^  translated  into 
common  language,  unll  furnish  the  problem  which  will  give  a  positive  solution* 

If  the  problem  be  at  first  enunciated  in  a  general  manner,  then  negative 
values  of  the  unknown  quantity  may  be  regarded  as  furnishing  a  true  solution^ 
but  are  to  be  interpreted  in  a  contrary  sense,  Thus^  if  positive  values  repre- 
sent distance  to  the  right,  negative  will  represent  distance  to  the  left ;  if  posi- 
tive express  distance  upward,  negative  distance  dovmward ;  if  the  former  in- 
dicate time  future,  the  latter  must  indicate  time  past ;  if  the  one  gain,  the  other 
loss ;  if  the  one  a  rate  of  increase,  the  other  a  rate  of  decrease,  Sfc.* 

3".  Let  us  next  suppose  mzsn ;  the  values  of  x  and  y  in  this  case  become 

am         an 

or 

r=aD,  y=cc; 

that  is  to  say,  x  and  y  each  represent  infinity.  In  fact,  if  we  suppose  m:=n^ 
we  suppose  the  courier  who  sets  out  from  A  to  travel  exactly  at  the  same  rate 
as  the  courier  who  sets  out  from  B  ;  consequently,  the  original  distance,  a,  by 
which  they  are  separated  wUl  always  remain  the  same,  and  if  the  couriers 
iny  el  forever,  they  can  never  be  together.f 

*  Applications  of  this  nae  of  poflitive  and  ne^tive  qaantitiet  conitantly  occur  in  trigo- 
Dometry  and  analytical  g^eometry. 

t  Since  m=znf  equation  (2)  gives  z=y,  and  equation  (1),  m  oonieqaence,  a:=0.  To  on- 
deritand  tfaii,  we  most  recur  to  the  principle  stated  in  (Art  154).  We  may  here  extend  a 
little  the  statement  there  made.  All  xeros  are  equal  when  compared  with  finite  quantidea, 
but  not  when  compared  with  one  another.  Thus,  2x  ia  twice  aa  great  as  x,  though  a;  be  0 ; 
but  Qx-\-€i=X'{-a=ia,  if  x=0.  In  the  first  of  these  oases  one  aero,  2x,  is  compared  'with 
another,  and  then  they  are  not  equal;  in  the  second,  both  zeros.  2«  and  x,  are  compared 
with  the  finite  quantity,  a,  and  then  are  equal 

Again,  X'\-<i=x-\-10€t=^-\-0=x,  if  x=ao ;  but  10a  is  ten  times  as  great  aa  a.  when  un- 
connected with  infinity.  Finite  quantities  are,  therefore,  all  equal  to  one  another,  and  all 
equal  to  aero  when  compared  with  infinite  ones,  but  not  when  simply  compared  with  one 
another.    It  is  rare  that  algebra  can  be  employed  to  demomtrate  moral  or  religioaa  truth ; 
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4<*.  Let  OS  suppose  ms=n,  and  also  az=0 ;  the  values  of  x  and  y  in  this  case 
become 

that  is  to  say,  the  problem  is  indeterminate,  and  admits  of  an  infinite  number 
of  solutions.  In  fact,  if  We  suppose  a=:0,  we  suppose  that  the  couriers  start 
from  the  same  ppint,  and  if  we  at  the  same  time  suppose  m=n,  or  that  they 
travel  equally  fast,  it  is  manifest  that  they  must  always  be  together,  and  conse- 
quently every  point  in  the  line  A  C  satisfies  the  conditions  of  the  problem. 

5^  Finally,  if  we  suppose  a^O,  and  m  not  =n,  the  values  of  x  and  y  in 
this  case  become 

a:=0,  y=0. 

In  fact,  if  we  suppose  the  couriers  to  set  out  from  the  same  point,  and 
to  travel  with  different  velocities,  it  is  manifest  that  the  point  of  departure  is 
the  only  point  in  which  they  can  be  together. 

ADDITIONAL  PROBLEMS. 

(1)  The  rent  of  an  estate  is  greater  than  it  was  last  year  by  8  per  cent,  of 
the  rent  of  that  year ;  this  year's  rent  is  1890.    What  was  last  year's  ? 

Ans.  1750. 

(2)  A  company  of  90  persons  consists  of  men,  women,  and  children ;  the 
men  are  4  in  number  more  than  the  women,  and  the  children  10  more  than 
the  men  and  women  together.    How  many  of  each  ? 

Ans.  22  men,  18  women,  and  50  children. 

(3)  From  the  first  of  two  mortars  in  a  battery  36  shells  are  thrown  before 
the  second  is  ready  for  firing.  Shells  are  then  thrown  from  both  in  the  pro- 
portion of  8  from  the  first  to  7  of  the  second,  the  second  mortar  requiring  as 
much  powder  for  3  charges  as  the  first  does  for  4.  It  is  required  to  deter* 
mine  after  how  many  discharges  of  the  second  mortar  the  quantity  of  powder 
consumed  by  ^  is  equal  to  the  quantity  consumed  by  the  first. 

Ans.  189  discharges  of  the  second  mortar. 

(4)  The  fore  wheels  of  a  carriage  are  5|  feet  and  the  hind  wheels  7|  feet 
in  circumference ;  the  difference  of  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  wheels 
is  2000.    What  is  the  length  of  the  journey  ? 

Ans.  39900  feet,  or  7}$  miles. 

(5)  Three  brothers,  A,  B,  and  C,  buy  a  house  for  d£2000 ;  C  can  pay  the 
whole  price  if  B  give  him  half  his  money ;  B  can  pay  the  whole  price  if  A 
give  him  one  third  of  his  money ;  A  can  pay  the  whole  price  if  C  give  him 
one  fourth  of  his  money.    How  much  has  each  ? 

Ans.  A  ^1660,  B  ^1440,  C  ^1280. 

(6)  The  passengers  of  a  ship  were  |  Germans,  J  French,  j-  English,  j 

but  the  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  the  special  and  immediate  sapermtendence  of  Provi- 
dence in  the  affain  of  men,  that  it  implies  an  incredible  degree  of  condescension  in  an  in- 
finite beings,  finds  in  the  principle  above  stated  a  satisfactory  refutation.  As  ccnnpared 
with  infinity,  the  smallest  portion  of  matter  is  equal  to  the  greatest,  and  it  is  therefore  no 
more  an  act  of  condescension  on  the  part  of  Gk>d  to  charge  himself  with  the  care  of  an  in- 
dividual than  of  a  nation— with  the  revolutions  of  a  satellite  than  with  the  movements  of 
a  system. 
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Dutch,  and  the  residue,  amouuting  to  31,  Americans.    How  xxmnj  were 

there  in  the  whole  ? 

Ads.  120. 

(7)  Suppose  the  sound  of  a  bell  to  be  heard  at  the  distance  of  1142  feet  in 
a  second  in  a  stiU  atmosphere,  and  that  a  wind  is  blowing  sufficient  to  occa- 
sion a  delay  of  }  in  time.  In  how  many  seconds  will  the  sound  reach  a  dis- 
tance of  6000  feet  ? 

Ans.  6.304. 

(8)  Quicksilver  expands,  for  each  degree  of  the  centigrade  thermometer, 

7777  ^^  ^^  volume.    According  to  this,  how  high  would  the  barometer  stand 

when  the  temperature  is  0°,  if,  when  the  temperature  is  21°,  it  stands  at  a 

height  of  27  inches  8^  lines  7 

Ans.  27  in.  7^^  lines. 

(9)  What  degree  of  heat  in  a  centigrade  thermometer  would  be  required 

to  cause  the  barometer  to  rise  to  26  inches  8  lines,  if  0°  raised  it  to  26  inches 

4  lines  ? 

Ans.  70;}. 

(10)  A  piece  of  silver,  the  specific  gravity  of  which  is  10},  weighs  84  oz. 

How  much  weight  will  it  lose  in  water  ? 

Ans.  8  oz. 

(11)  In  a  mass  of  zinc  and  copper,  weighing  100  pounds,  8  parts  are  of  the 
former  and  3  of  the  latter.  How  much  zinc  must  be  added,  that  the  propor- 
tions may  be  as  14 : 5  ? 

Ans.  3f{. 

(12)  At  the  extremities  of  two  arms  of  a  balanced  lever,  whose  lengths  are 
16  and  21  feet,  two  weights  are  suspended,  which  together  amount  to  65} 
pounds.    How  much  is  suspended  at  each  arm  ? 

Ans.  37^  and  28tV7- 

(13)  The  range  of  temperature  of  a  thermometer  during  the  year  was 
44^°.  The  ratio  of  the  degrees  at  which  it  stood  at  the  extreme  points 
above  and  below  zero  was  7:4.    What  were  the  points  ? 

Ans.  28^  above,  16^  below. 

(14)  In  4000  pounds  of  gunpowder  there  are  3240  less  of  sulphur  than  of 
charcoal  and  saltpetre,  2760  less  of  charcoal  than  of  sulphur  and  saltpetre. 
How  much  of  each  of  these  ? 

Ans.  Sulphur  380,  charcoal  620,  saltpetre  3000. 

(15)  It  is  required  to  divide  the  number  99  into  five  such  parts  that  the  firat 
may  exceed  the  second  by  3,  be  less  than  the  third  by  10,  greater  than  the 
fourth  by  9,  and  less  than  the  fifUi  by  16. 

Ans.  The  parts  are  17, 14,  27,  8,  and  33. 

(16)  A  and  B  began  trade  with  equal  stocks.    In  the  firat  year  A  tripled 

his  stock,  and  had  ^27  to  spare ;  B  doubled  his,  and  had  ^153  to  spare. 

Now  the  amount  of  both  their  gains  was  five  times  the  stock  of  either.     What 

was  that  stock  ? 

Ans.  o£90. 

(17)  What  two  numbera  are  as  2  to  3 ;  to  each  of  which,  if  4  be  added,  the 

sums  win  be  as  5  to  7  ? 

Ans.  16  and  24. 

(18)  Four  places  are  situated  in  the  order  of  the  lettera  A  B,  C,  D.    The 
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« 

diBtance  from  A  to  D  is  34  miles.  The  distance  from  A  to  B  is  to  the  dis- 
tance from  CtoDas2isto3;  and  one  fourth  of  the  distance  from  A  to  B, 
added  to  half  the  distance  from  C  to  D,  is  three  times  the  distance  from  B  to 
C.    What  are  the  respective  distances  ? 

Ans.  ABs=:12,  BC=4,  CD=18. 

(19)  A  field  of  wheat  and  oats,  which  contained  20  acres,  was  put  out  to  a 
laborer  to  reap  for  6  guineas  (of  2l5.  each),  the  wheat  at  7  shillings  an  acre 
and  the  oats  at  5  shillings.  The  laborer,  falling  ill,  reaped  only  the  wheat. 
How  much  money  ought  he  to  receive,  according  to  the  bargain  ? 

Ans.  o£4  lis, 

(20)  A  general  having  lost  a  battle,  found  that  he  had  only  half  his  army 
4-3600  men  left,  fit  for  action,  one  eighth  of  his  men  -|-600  being  wounded, 
and  the  rest,  which  were  one  fifth  of  the  whole  army,  either  slain,  taken  pris- 
oners, or  missing:    Of  how  many  men  did  his  army  consist  ? 

Ans.  24000. 

(21)  A  shepherd  in  time  of  war  was  plundered  by  a  party  of  soldiers,  who 
took  I  of  his  flock  and  |  of  a  sheep ;  another  party  took  from  him  |  of  what 
he  had  left,  and  }  of  a  sheep  more ;  then  a  third  party  took  ^  of  what  now  re- 
mained, and  I  a  sheep.  After  which  he  had  but  25  sheep  left.  How  many 
had  he  at  first  ? 

.     Ans.  103. 

(22)  A  trader  muntained  himself  for  three  years  at  the  expense  of  o£50  a 
year,  and  in  each  of  those  years  augmented  his  stock  by  }  of  what  remained 
unexpended.  At  the  end  of  3  years  his  original  stock  was  doubled.  What 
was  that  stock  ? 

Ans.  740. 

(23)  There  is  a  certain  number  consisting  of  two  digits,  the  sum  of  these 
digits  is  5,  and  if  9  be  added  to  the  number,  the  digits  are  transposed.  What 
is  the  number  ? 

Ans.  23. 

(24)  A  coach  has  4  more  outside  than  iUside  passengers.  Seven  outsides 
could  travel  at  2^.  less  expense  than  4  insides.  The  fare  of  the  whole 
amounted  to  d£9  ;  but  at  the  end  of  half  the  journey  the  coach  took  up  3  more 
outside  and  one  more  inside  passenger,  in  consequence  of  which  the  fare  of 
the  whole  became  increased  in  the  proportion  of  19  to  15.  Required  the 
number  of  passengers,  and  the  fare  of  each  kind. 

Ans.  5  inside,  9  outside ;  fares,  18  and  10  shillings. 

(25)  The  hands  of  a  clock  are  together  at  12 :  at  what  times  will  they  be 
together  during  the  next  12  hours  ? 

Ans.  5^^  minutes  past  1,  10|y  minutes  past  2,  and  so  on,  in  each  successive 
hour  5^  later. 

(26)  A  person  sets  out  from  a  certain  place,  and  goes  at  the  rate  of  11  miles 
in  5  hours ;  and  8  hours  after  another  person  sets  out  from  the  same  place, 
and  goes  after  him  at  the  rate  of  13  miles  in  3  hours.  How  far  must  the  lat- 
ter travel  to  overtake  the  former  ? 

Ans.  35|  miles. 

(27)  A  reservoir  which  is  full  of  water  may  be  emptied  at  two  cocks.  One 
is  opened,  and  |  of  the  water  runs  out ;  another  is  opened,  and  the  two  run- 
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Ding  together,  empty  the  vessel  in  |  of  an  hour  more  than  was  required  for 
the  first  cock  alone  to  empty  the  fourth  part.  If  the  two  cocks  had  been 
opened  at  the  commencement,  the  reservoir  would  have  been  emptied  in  |  of 
an  hour  sooner.  How  long  would  it  have  taken  the  first  cock,  running  alone, 
to  empty  the  reservoir  ? 

Ans.  4  houn. 

INDBTBRMINATB  ANALYSIS  OP  THE  FIEST  DEGEEE. 

157.  If  there  be  proposed  for  solution  one  equation  of  the  first  degree,  con- 
taining tico  unknown  quantities,  any  value  at  pleasure  may  be  given  to  one  of 
the  unknown  quantities,  and  the  equation  will  make  known  a  corresponding 
value  for  the  other ;  from  which  it  appears  that  the  equation  admits  of  an 
infinite  number  of  solutions.  The  number  of  solutions  will,  however,  not  be 
so  unlimited,  if  it  be  required  that  the  values  of  x  and  y  shall  be  whole  num- 
bers ;  and  stiU  less  so,  if  they  must  be  both  entire  and  positive. 

Let  there  be  fhe  equation 

a,  b,  c  being  any  whole  numbers  whatever,  either  positive  or  negative ;  and  as 
all  the  factors  common  to  these  three  numbers  could  be  suppressed,  suppose 
this  to  have  been  done. 

And  first,  let  it  be  observed,  that  if  there  should  remun  now  a  common  fiic- 
tor  in  a  and  6,  the  equation  could  not  admit  of  a  solution  in  whole  numbers ; 
for  whatever  values  might  be  substituted  for  x  and  y,  the  first  member  would 
be  divisible  by  this  common  factor  of  a  and  6,  while  the  second  member  would 
not,  and  the  equality  would  therefore  be  impossible :  a  and  h  must  therefore 
be  supposed  prime  to  each  other. 

158.  Take,  for  example,  the  equation 

24a:+65y=243 (1) 

in  which  the  coefilicients  24  and  65  are  prime  to  each  other. 
Resolving  it,  with  respect  to  x, 

243— 65y  3— 17y 

24  ^^      24 

In  order  that  x  and  y  may  both  be  whole  numbers,  and,  at  the  same  time, 

3— 17t/ 
satisfy  the  given  equation,  it  is  necessaiy  that  — -rr-^  should  be  a  whole 

number. 

Representing  this  by  t,  we  have 

3— 17y 

and 

a:=10— 2y4-« (3) 

The  solution  of  the  given  equation  in  whole  numbers  then  reduces  itself  to 
the  solution  of  tlie  equation  (2). 

We  resolved  the  given  equation  with  respect  to  the  unknown  quantity  which 
had  the  least  coefficient ;  doing  the  same  with  (2), 

3— 24<  3— 7< 

and  proceeding  as  before, 
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3—7t 


17 


=t' (4) 


y=-t+tf (5) 

The  solution  of  (2)  in  whole  numbers  depends  on  that  of  (4),  whicli,  re- 
solved with  respect  to  t,  gives 

3— 17f  3— 3^' 

3— 3«' 

-7^=«" (6) 

^=— 2<'+r (7) 

Continuing  in  the  sanje  way, 

3— 7r  r 

Vssz =1— 2^'—— 

*—      3  3 

■3  =^'" (8) 

r=i— 2r— r' (9) 

Equation  (8)  gives 

r=3r' (10) 

The  solutions  of  the  given  equation  in  whole  numbers  are  therefore  obtained 
by  giving  to  the  indeterminate  quantity  t'"  all  possible  values  in  whole  num- 
bers, positive  or  negative ;  and  for  each  of  these  values  of  tf^\  the  equations 
(10),  (9),  (7),  (5),  and  (3),  determine  successively  the  values  of  the  indeter- 
minate quantities  tf%  tf,  t,  and  of  the  unknown  quantities  y  and  x.  The  equa- 
tion is  therefore  resolved  in  the  manner  required. 

Formulas  may  be  obtained  which  give  immediately  the  values  of  x  and  y  in 
terms  of  f ".  For,  substituting  the  value  Zr'  of  f"  in  (9),  we  find  ^=1—7^" ; 
substituting  this  value  of  tf  and  that  of  t"  in  (7),  we  find  /= — 2-f-17/'" ;  sub- 
stituting this  last  value  and  that  of  ^'  in  equation  (5),  we  find  ^=3— 24f''',  and 
from  (3),  ar=2+65r'. 

These  last  two  expressions  give  all  the  entire  solutions  of  the  proposed 
equations  by  attributing  successively  to  tf^^  all  possible  values  in  entire  num- 
bers, positive  or  negative. 

159.  The  same  process  with  the  general  form 

ax-^by^c 
would  run  thus, 

c — ax 

y=-6- <^) 

Dividing  a  by  6,  and  calling  q  the  quotient,  r  the  remainder, 

c — {bq4~r)x  c — rx 

y= — 6 — =-9*+-5-. 

make 

c — rx  c — ht 

-y-=«,  ...  x=-jr- (2) 

Calling  q-  the  quotient  of  h  by  r,  and  r^  the  remainder, 

c—r't 

make 

-^=f,...(=-^ (3) 
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And  calling  q"  the  quotient  of  r  by  r',  and  r"  the  remamder, 

make 

— ;^=«" (4) 

and  80  on.  The  process  is  now  evident,  and  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  co- 
efficients r,  r',  Y\  which  enter  into  the  equations  (2),  (3),  (4),  are  the  suc- 
cessive remainders  which  would  be  obtained  in  operating  as  if  to  find  the  com- 
mon divisor  of  a  and  6.  We  must  at  length  arrive  at  a  remainder  1,  because 
a  and  h  are  supposed  prime  to  each  other. 

For  the  sake  of  being  more  definite,  let  t"  be  supposed  to  be  this  remainder, 
then  equation  (4)  gives 

f  =— rT+c (5) 

By  means  of  equations  (2),  (3),  (4),  and  (5),  the  values  of  y,  x,  iy  and  V  may 
be  written  as  follows : 

y=— yx   +( 

r=— rT-fc. 

This  series  of  equations  shows  that  any  entire  value  being  assumed  for  t!\ 
the  resulting  value  of  t!  substituted  in  that  of  U  the  values  of  ^  T  in  that  of  r,  and 
the  values  of  or,  i  in  that  of  y,  the  proposed  equation  is  resolved  in  whole  numbers. 

160.  The  success  of  the  method  is  founded  on  the  progressive  diminution 
which  division  effects  upon  the  coefficients  of  the  indeterminates ;  there  is  no 
reason,  however,  why  the  constant  term,  found  in  the  successive  equations, 
should  not  also  be  divided.  In  this  way  the  calculation  will  involve  smaller 
numbers,  an  advantage  which  is  not  to  be  neglected. 

For  example,  take  the  equation 

3x— 8y=43. 

As  the  multiplier  of  z  is  less  than  that  of  y,  resolve  the  equation  with  refer- 
ence to  z, 

8y+43 

Dividing  8  by  3,  the  quotient  is  2,  and  the  remiunder  2 ;  and  dividing  43  by 
3,  the  quotient  is  14,  remainder  1 ;  then 

2y+l 
x=2y+14+-^=2y+14+< 

2y+l=3< 

3t— 1  e— 1 

<— 1=2«' 
«=2<'-f  1, 

in  which  last  equality  V  may  receive  all  possible  entire  values.  By  means  of 
this  value  may  be  found 

y=(+f=2«'+l+e'=3«'+l 

x=2y+14+<=2(3r+l)+14+2r+l=8f+17. 

Giving  to  ^  the  values  0,  1,  2,  3, . . .  we  find 


.  r 
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ya=   1,    4,    7,  10,... 
x=17,  25,33,41,... 
If  may  also  receive  tke  negatLve  values 

^^A,  ^^*,    ^^w,  ... 

161.  In  the  above  example,  the  values  of  y  and  x  form  two  arithmetical  pro- 
gressions, the  first  of  which  has  the  common  difference  3,  the  coefficient  of  x 
in  the  proposed  equation ;  and  the  second  the  coounon  difference  8,  the  co- 
efficient of  y  taken  with  the  contrary  sign.  This  proposition  may  be  seen  to 
be  general  by  effecting  the  successive  substitutions  in  the  general  solution, 
but  the  foUowing  demonstration  is  preferable. 

It  appears,  from  the  general  investigation  already  made,  that  the  equation 

ax-^-hy^iC (1) 

admits  of  an  infinite  number  of  solutions  in  whole  numbers,  whatever  may  be 
the  signs  of  a  and  6,  provided  they  are  prime  to  each  other.  Suppose  one  of 
these  solutions  to  be 

arssA,  ^=:B. 

These  values  must  satisfy  the  given  equation  (1),  thus, 

aA+&B=c. 

Subtracting  this  equality  from  (1),  we  have 

a(ar— A)-f-%— B)=0 
^       a(A — x) 

The  values  of  x  are  to  be  whole  numbers,  and  such  that  y  shall  also  be  a 
whole  number.  Then  the  product  a(A — x)  must  be  divisible  by  h;  but  a  is 
prime  with  &,  (A  — x)  is,  therefore,  a  multiplier  of  h  (see  Art.  84,  Note),  hence 
we  may  write   - 

A— a:=5^; 
f  being  some  whole  number.    From  whence 

:rr=A — hU  y=sB-[-o^ 

These  formulas  exhibit  the  law  of  the  values  to  be  obtained  for  x  and  y, 
when  there  are  given  to  ^  all  entire  values  successively.  If  ^  be  taken  equal 
to  0,  1,  2,  3,  . ...  there  results 

x=zky  A— 6,  A— 26,  A— 3&,  &c. 

y=:B,  B+a,  B+2a,  B+3a,  &c. 

In  general,  when  t  increases  by  unity,  y  increases  by  a,  and  xhj  — h. 
The  solutions  in  tMoZe  nuTnbers^  then,  of  the  equation  ax-f-by:=c,  are  the  coT" 
responding  terms  of  two  progressions  by  differences.  In  the  progression  he- 
longing  to  each  of  the  indeterminates,  x  and  y,  the  common  difference  is  equal  to 
the  coefficient  of  the  other  indeterminate.  But  it  is  necessary  to  be  careful  to 
take  one  of  the  coefficients  with  the  same  sign  that  it  has  in  the  equation^  and 
the  other  mth  the  contrary  sign. 

It  is  immaterial  which  of  the  coefficients  is  taken  with  the  contrary  signy 
because  in  the  formulas  which  express  x  and  y  the  signs  of  bt  and  ^~at  may 
be  changed,  since  t  can  receive  all  possible  values,  positive  and  negative. 

162.  In  the  general  equation,  if  c=0,  so  that 

ax+by=0, 
as  one  solution  is  evidently  x:=0,  y=0,  the  general  formulas  become 

xssiht,  y=i — at. 
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163.  Agun,  suppose  c  to  be  a  multiple  of  a  or  5.    Let  c=6cf,  then 

ax-{-hy=ibd. 
One  solution  is  evidently  x=0,  y=d ;  hence  the  general  yalues  are 

x=ht,  y=zd — at 
Example,  5x*-7i/=21. 

The  evident  solution  is  a;=0,  y=— 3,  and  the  general  valuea 

xs=7t,yss^3+5L 

164.  We  shall  point  out  two  simplifications  which  nuiy  sometimes  be  made 
in  the  calculations.    An  example  will  explain  them. 

80a:— 17y=39. 
Resolving  it  with  respect  to  y, 

80x— 39 

If  80  be  divided  by  17,  80=17x4+12;  but  as  the  remainder,  12,  exceeds 

half  the  divisor,  17,  we  observe  that  we  may  write 

80=17X(4+1)+12— 17=17X6— 6; 

that  is,  augmenting  the  quotient  by  unity,  we  have  a  negative  remainder  less 

than  half  the  divisor,  which  causes  a  more  rapid  reduction  in  the  numben. 

The  39,  divided  by  17,  leaves  a  remainder  -{-5,  which  it  is  unnecessaiy  to 

change.    We  have  then 

(17  X  6— 5)x— 17  X  2—5                   6x+6 
v= ' z=5x — 2 ■ — . 

y  17  17 

But  another  simplification  now  presents  itself,  from  the  fact  that  5  is  a  factor 
of  5x-f-5,  and  this  numerator  may  be  written  5(x-|-l)*  In  order  to  render 
5(x-f-l)  divisible  by  17,  it  is  only  necessary  to  take  x-^-l^  any  multiple  what- 
ever of  17.     Whence  the  auxiliary  equation 

x+l=17e; 
.«.  x=17<— 1,  y=80<— 7. 

RES0I.UTI0K   OF  THE  EQUATION  aX-{-byszC  IN  NUMBERS  BOTH   ENTIRE  ANB 

POSITIVE. 

165.  We  begin  as  if  the  values  of  x  and  y  were  required  to  be  entire  only, 
and  thus  derive,  as  before,  expressions  of  the  form 

a:=A — bU  y=B+a^ 

But  now,  instead  of  attributing  to  <  all  possible  values  in  whole  numbers,  we 
choose  only  those  which  will  render  x  and  y  positive.  Hence  there  result  for 
t  certain  limitations  which  are  always  easy  to  determine. 

Firat,  let  us  consider  the  case  where  a  and  b  have  the  same  sign  in  the 
equation 

aX'\-by:=e (1) 

Suppose  a  and  b  positive ;  for  if  they  were  both  negative,  they  might  be 
rendered  positive  by  changing  all  the  signs  of  the  equation.  We  must  also 
suppose  c  to  be  positive,  otherwise  the  equation  would  be  impossible  in  posi- 
tive whole  numbera. 

Write  the  general  values  of  a:  and  y  under  the  following  form : 

x=j(y-«),  y=a(t-^). 

Then  we  perceive  that,  to  render  x  positive,  it  is  necessary,  and  b  sufficient, 

A                                                                                            — B 
to  take  t<-r,  and  likewise,  in  order  that  y  may  be  positive,  to  take  ^> . 

0  f         »  Q 
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The  signa  ^  and  ^  do  not  exclude  equality ;  tbat  is  to  say,  if  the  first  limit 
were  a  number  n,  we  might  make  f =n.  The  corresponding  value  of  x  would 
be  ar=0. 

166.  Since  t  must  be  an  entire  number  between  two  limits,  it  follows  that 
the  number  of  solutions  of  the  equation  is  also  limited. 

And  this  is  evident  from  the  equation  itself;  for  a  and  h  being  positive,  if 
we  substitute  for  x  and  ^  positive  numbers,  the  two  terms  ax-\-hy  will  be  al- 
ways positive ;  and  as  their  sum  has  to  remain  constantly  equal  to  c,  it  is  im- 
possible that  either  of  these  terms  should  increase  indefinitely. 

It  may  happen  that  there  is  no  whole  number  between  the  limits  assigned 
above  for^;  then  we  conclude  that  the  equation  is  impossible.  Such  a  case 
would  happen  if  the  limits  should  be  embraced  between  two  consecutive  whole 
numbers  like  these,  ^^4^  and  £<4f ;  or,  again,  if  they  were  contradictory, 
as,  for  example,  ^^4^  and  iK^Z\> 

167.  In  the  second  place,  consider  the  case  in  which  a  and  h  are  of  contrary 
signs.     Suppose  the  equation  in  question  to  be 

ax — by=c (2) 

in  which  a  and  h  represent  two  positive  numbers.  Then  the  general  values 
of  X  and  y  are  of  the  form 

x=zA+bt,  yz=:B+at. 
But  we  can  write  them 

And  we  perceive  at  once  that  to  have  x  and  y  positive,  we  must  have,  at  tho 
same  time, 

t>-pand«>— ; 

that  is  to  say,  we  may  attribute  to  <  all  entire  values  above  the  greatest  of 
these  limits  without  excluding  equality,  if  this  limit  is  an  entire  number. 

By  this  we  perceive  that  the  equation  ax — hy^c  admits  always  of  an  infinite 
qumber  of  solutions,  while  the  equation  ax-{-by=zc  admits  of  but  a  limited 
number,  and  even  may  not  have  any. 

Let  us  apply  what  precedes  to  some  problems. 

168.  Problem  I. — A  company  of  men  and  women  expend  at  a  feast  1000 
francs*  The  men  pay  each  19  francs^  and  the  women  11  francs.  How  many 
men  and  how  many  women  are  there  1 

Let  X  represent  the  number  of  men  and  y  the  number  of  women.  We 
have  to  resolve  in  entire  numbers  the  equation 

19a:+lly=1000 (3) 

In  making  the  calculation,  as  in  (160),  and  profiting  by  the  simplifications  in- 
dicated by  (Art.  164),  we  have  successively, 

1000— 19x  3x— 1 

y= =91-2r+^p-=91-2x+< 

3x— 1=11« 

llf+1  1— < 

x=— ^=4<-f.-^=4«+«' 

1—^=3^ 
t^l—ZV, 
Arrived  at  this  point,  we  return  to  x  and  y,  and  they  become 
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r=4^+«'=4(l— 30+«'=4— lit' 

y=9I— 2a:+«=9I— 2(4— 1U')+(1— 3r)=84+19f. 

Thus,  the  general  formulas  which  express  x  and  y  in  terms  of  V  ore 

xs=4— lit',  y=84+19t'. 

In  order  that  x  may  be  positive,  it  is  necessary  and  sufficient  that  we  faa?e 
lit' <4,  or  t' <|^ ;  and  in  order  that  y  should  be  also  positive,  it  is  necessary 
and  sufficient  tiiat  we  have  19t'>  —84,  or  f  >  —4^.  Then  we  most  take  f, 
one  of  the  series  of  values, 

f =0,  —1,  —2,  —3,  —4. 

To  these  values  correspond 

ar=4,  15,26,37,48 
y=84,  65,  46,  27,     8. 

The  number  of  solutions  is  limited,  as  we  ought  to  expect,  since,  in  the 
equation  (3),  tiie  terms  containing  x  and  y  are  of  tiie  same  sign. 
There  are  five  solutions  in  all,  to  wit ; 

1st  solution,    4  men  and  84  women. 

2d    solution,  15  men  and  65  women. 

3d    solution,  26  men  and  46  women. 

4th  solution,  37  men  and  27  women. 

5th  solution,  48  men  and    8  women. 

Remark. — From  what  has  been  said  at  (161),  it  is  sufficient  to  procure  a 
single  solution  of  the  equation  (3)  to  form  immediately  the  general  values  of  x 
and  y.  Thus,  after  having  found  above  t=l — 3f,  we  make  t'=:0;  and  if  we 
calculate  the  corre8|X)nding  values  ts=l,  x=4|  ^=84,  it  is  evident  that  the 
values  x=:4,  y=84,  ought  to  form  one  solution  of  the  equation  ;  then  we  can 
place  immediately  x=:4 — lit',  y=:84-|-19f. 

169.  Problem  Ih^^Wilh  ttoo  measuring  rods  of  different  lengths^  the  one  5 
feet,  and  the  other  7,  it  is  required  to  make,  hy  placing  them  the  om  after  the 
other,  a  length  of  23  feet. 

This  problem  requires  the  solution  in  whole  numbers  of  the  equation 

6ar+7y=23. 

We  derive  from  it  successively 

23— 7y  2+2y 

x=— ^=5-y— ^=5-y-2t 

1+y  =6t 
y=5t— 1 
x=6  — 7t 

In  order  that  y  may  be  positive,  we  must  make  t^} ;  and  that  x  may  be 
positive,  t<f.  As  no  whole  number  falls  between  |  and  f,  we  conclude  that 
the  problem  is  impossible. 

Kemark. — The  equation  would  have  had  an  infinite  number  of  solutions  if 
negative  values  had  been  admitted.  For  example,  if  t=:0,  we  have  x=6, 
y  =  —  1.  This  solution  indicates  that  by  placing  one  of  the  rods,  that  of  5  feet, 
6  times  in  succession,  and  placing  afterward  the  rod  of  7  feet,  so  as  to  cut  off 
its  length  from  the  end  of  the  distance  thus  obtained,  the  remainder  would  be 
the  required  length,  23  feet 

170.  Problem  III. — A  person  purchased  some  hares  and  sheep.  Each 
hare  cost  him  8  shillings,  and  each  sheep  27.    He  found  that  he  had  paid  for 
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the  hares  97  shillings  more  Ihan  for  the  sheep.    Haw  many  hares  did  he  pwr» 

chase,  and  how  many  sheep  ? 

ar— 27y=97 

27y+97  3y+l 

^=       8       =3y+12+-^=3y+12+e 

3^+1=8/ 
8«— 1  t+l 

e==3f— 1. 
By  making  ^=0,  we  ha?e  ^=:— 1,  y = — 3,  a;=2.    And  the  general  values 


r=27f'+2,  y=8<'— 3. 
The  values  of  x  and  y  having  to  be  positive,  these  formulas  show  that  tf 
ought  also  to  be  positive,  and  large  enough  to  cause  Stf  ^  3,  or  t*  ^  }.    We  may 
then  give  to  ('  all  the  values  t'=l,  2,  3,  &o.,  to  infinity ;  and  we  form,  conse- 
quently, the  table, 

£'=  1,    2,    3,      4,  &C. 

x=:29,  56,  83,  110,  &c. 

y=  5,  13,  21,    29,  &c. 
The  problem  admits  of  an  infinite  number  of  solutions ;  and  the  answer  is, 
that  there  are  29  hares  and  5  sheep,  or  56  hares  and  13  sheep,  or  83  hares 
and  21  sheep,  6cc* 

171.  Problem  IV. ^^To  find  a  number  such  that,  in  dividing  it  by  11,  there 
remains  3,  and  dividing  it  by  17,  there  remains  10. 
Let  the  number  be  represented  by  N,  then 

N=llar+3  and  N=17y+10 

.-.  llx+3=17y+10 (6) 

Proceeding  as  before, 

17y+7  6y+7 

6y+7=ll« 

lU  — 7  «+l 

y=— g— =2r-l-^=2f-l-f 

«+l=6r 
«=6r— 1. 
The  hypothesis  ('=0  gives  tz^ — 1,  y  =  — 3,  z= — 4 ;  and  then  we  conclude 
immediately  that 

x=17i'— 4,  y=ll^— 3. 

We  can  not  take  ('  negative,  nor  even  ^=0,  because  x  and  y  would  become 
negative ;  but  wo  may  take  t'=l,  2,  3,  &c.,  to  infinity* 

If  we  wish  formulas  in  which  we  can  give  to  the  indeterminate  all  entire 
positive  values  setting  out  from  zero,  all  tfa^t  is  necessary  is  to  change  if  into 
X^B^d  being  the  new  indeterminate.    Then  we  have 

x=13+17^,  y=8+lld. 

By  means  of  these  values,  we  find 

N=llx+  3=11(13+17^)+  3=146+187^ 
N=17y+10=17(  8+lltf)+10=146+187^. 

These  two  expressions  are  equal,  and  they  should  be,  since  equation  (6)  has 

N 
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been  formed  by  equating  the  values  of  N.  We  perceive  that  there  is  an  in- 
finity of  numbers  which  fulfill  the  two  conditions  enunciated,  and  that  they  are 
all  represented  by  the  formula 

N=146+187d, 
in  which  d  is  an  indeterminate,  which  may  receive  all  positive  values  beginning 
with  zero. 

It  is  easy  to  show  that  this  number  N  satisfies  the  enunciation ;  that  is  to 
aay,  that  if  we  divide  it  by  11,  the  remainder  will  be  3,  and  if  by  17,  the  re- 
mainder will  be  10 ;  for  we  have 

N         ^  3        ,  N         ^  10 

~=m+13+jj.  and  -^Ue+Q+-. 

172.  Problem  V. — To  find  a  number  such  that,  dividing  it  by  11,  there 
remains  3 ;  dividing  by  17,  there  remains  10  ;  and  dividing  it  by  37,  there  re- 
mains 13. 

In  the  preceding  problem  we  have  found  the  numbers  which  fulfill  the 
first  two  conditions.  Putting  x  for  6,  which  we  may  do,  since  6  can  be  any 
positive  whole  number,  this  formula  becomes 

Nr=146+187x *  (8) 

But  in  order  that  the  number  N  may  fulfill  the  third  condition,  we  must 

have  N=37y-|-^«^*     Then  we  have  the  equation 

37y-f- 13=146+ 187ar. 

Then 

187a:+133  2x4-22 

y= 57 =6a:+3+-^=&r+3+2< 

a:+ll=37« 
r=37«— 11. 
In  oitier  that  x  may  be  positive,  we  must  give  to  t  only  positive  values  above 
zero.    But  in  making  t=l-{-d,  we  can  attribute  to  9  all  the  entire  positive 
values  beginning  by  zero.    By  this  change  x  becomes 

x=26+37d. 
And  by  substituting  this  value  in  formula  (8),  we  obtain 

N=6008+6919^. 

Such  is  the  general  formula  of  the  numbers  which  satisfy  the  three  condi- 
tions enunciated. 

173.  The  determination  of  the  lunits  led  to  the  necessity  of  finding  (165) 
the  values  of  the  final  indetenmnate  t,  which  render  positive  expressions  of 
the  form  A-f-  bt,  or,  in  other  terms,  which  are  such  as  to  make 

A+bt>0. 
Transposing  the  term  A, 

bt>  —A. 
If  i  is  positive,  dividing  by  &, 

But  if  i  is  negative,  the  division  by  b  changes  the  signs  of  the  inequality, 
and  the  two  members  are  unequal  in  the  contraiy  sense ;  t. «., 

Suppose,  more  generally,  that  we  have  the  inequality 
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By  the  transposition  of  the  terms, 

{a — e)t^d — b. 
Then,  according  as  a — e  is  a  positiye  or  negative  quantity,  we  derive 

{2— c  a — c 

This  process  is  called  resolution  of  inequalities.  The  whole  subject  of  in- 
equalities will  be  found  treated  in  a  subsequent  article. 

174.  Resolution  in  whole  numbers  of  several  equations  of  the 
first  deoree,  when  the  number  of  equations  is  less  than  that 
of  the  unknown  quantities. 

Let  tiiere  be  for  resolution  tiie  equations  i 

2x+14y— 72=341 (1) 

10x+  4y+92=473 (2) 

If  we  multiply  the  first  equation  by  5,  and  afterward  subtract  the  second, 
we  shall  have 

66y— 44z=1232. 
Or,  dividing  by  22, 

3y— 22=56 (3) 

But  the  entire  values  of  y  and  z,  which  suit  the  proposed  equations,  ought 
also  to  satisfy  this ;  consequentiy,  applying  to  it  the  method  already  known, 
we  have 

^=2^  z=3r— 28. 
If  we  had  but  eiquation  (3),  we  should  have  its  solutions  in  whole  numbers, 
by  giving  to  t  all  the  whole-number  values  possible.  But  tiiis  equation  takes 
the  place  of  only  one  of  tiie  proposed,  so  that  it  is  necessary  that  the  values 
of  y  and  z  should  be  such  that,  in  adding  to  them  certain  values  of  x,  which 
must  also  be  entire,  one  of  these  proposed  equations  shall  be  verified.  For 
this  reason  we  substitute  the  preceding  values  of  y  and  z  in  equation  (1),  and 
seek  for  the  entire  values  of  x  and  /,  which  belong  to  tiie  resulting  equation. 
The  substitution  gives 

2x+ 7^=145; 
and  from  this  we  obtiun,  designating  by  V  any  whole  number  whatever, 

x=694.7^  t=l--2r. 
Then  place  tiie  value  ^=1 — 2t'  in  those  of  y  and  z,  and  you  find  tiie  un- 
known quantities  x,  y,  z  expressed  in  terms  of  ^,  to  wit : 

x=69+7«',  i/=2— 4r,  z=— 25— 6f. 
These  formulas  make  known  all  tiie  entire  values  which  satisfy  tiie  equa- 
tions proposed. 

If  it  be  desired  besides  that  these  values  should  be  positive,  t  must  be  so 
chosen  that 

69+7<'>0,  whence  «'>  —9? ; 
2 — 4r  >  0,  whence  f  <       \\ 
— 25— 6f'>0,  whence  «'<— 4J. 
From  this  we  find  the  only  values  which  can  be  attributed  to  tf  are  Vzsz  — 5, 
— 6,  —7,  —8,  — 9.    By  substituting  these  numbers,  we  shall  have  five  solu- 
tions in  positive  whole  numbers : 

x=34,  27,  20,  13,  6 
^=22,  26,  30,  34,  38 
z=  6,  11,  17,  23,  29. 
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175.  The  preceding  example  shows  sufficiently  the  method  to  be  punned 
in  resol?ing  equations  of  the  first  degree  in  positive  whole  numbers,  when  the 
number  of  equations  exceeds  that  of  the  unknown  quantities.  But,  to  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired,  I  shall  indicate  the  method  to  be  pursued  in  the  case 
of  three  equations. 

Let  there  be,  then,  between  the  unknowns  x,  y,  z,  u  three  equations  of  die 
1st  degree,  which  I  will  name  collectively  the  equations  [A]. 

By  the  elimination  of  x  we  shall  find  between  y,  z,  and  u  two  equations  of 
the  1st  degree :  I  shall  name  them  [B]. 

By  the  elimination  of  y  we  shall  deduce  from  these  last  an  equation  of  the 
Ist  degree  between  z  and  u :  I  shall  name  it  [C]. 

From  the  equation  [C]  we  derive  z  and  u  expressed  in  function  of  an  aux- 
iliary indetenninate  t. 

These  values  being  substituted  in  one  of  the  equations  [B],  we  derive  from 
it  an  equation  between  y  and  ^  and  from  this  the  values  of  y  and  t  in  function 
of  a  new  indeterminate  tf ;  consequently,  we  can  also  express  z  and  u  in  terms 
oft'. 

Finally,  these  values  of  y,  z,  u  being  carried  into  one  of  the  equations  [A], 
there  will  result  an  equation  between  x  and  1%  which  wiU  enable  us  to  find  x 
and  f ,  and,  consequently,  y,  z,  and  u,  in  function  of  a  new  indeterminate  tf*. 

When  the  equation  is  to  be  resolved  in  whole  numbers  of  any  sign  what- 
ever, we  may  attribute  to  the  final  indeterminate  t'  all  possible  values  in 
whole  numbers.  But  when  the  solutions  are  to  be  restricted  to  such  as  are 
at  the  same  time  entire  and  positive,  there  will  exist  for  f*  fimitations  which  it 
will  be  always  easy  to  assign. 

176.  When  we  have  two  more  unknowns  than  equations,  or  several  more, 
the  indeterminatioD  is  still  greater ;  but  the  condition  of  having  values  which 
shall  be  at  the  same  time  entire  and  positive,  may  limit  considerably  the  num- 
ber of  solutions.  We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  two  examples,  which  will  suf- 
fice to  show  how  the  method  explained  above  should  be  modified  in  such  cases. 

Given  to  resolve  in  positive  whole  numbers  the  equation 

10x-f-9y-|-72=58 (4) 

As  the  unknown  z  has  the  smallest  coefficient,  I  derive 

58— 9y— IQg 
Z—  —  ; 

and,  effecting  the  division  as  far  as  possible, 

2— 2y— 3x 

z=8-y-x-f- 1 . 

The  numerator  2— 2y— 3ar  must  be  a  whole  number,  divisible  by  7  ;  there- 
fore I  place 

2— 2y— 3ar=7^' 

2— .3ir— 7e                         x+t 
.-.  y= =l-x-3/ f- ; 

and,  x-{-t  being  obliged  to  be  a  whole  number  "divisible  by  2, 1  place,  also, 

x+t=2t*  .-.  x=— /+2r  ; 

and,  going  back  to  y  and  z,  we  express  these  unknowns  in  function  oft  and  tf. 
We  have  thus  the  three  formulas 

x=-^t+2tf,  yr=l^2t^3e,  2=7+4t+f  ....  (6) 
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In  Order  to  have  the  entire  and  positive  solutionB  of  the  proposed  eqaation 
(4),  we  must  give  to  t  and  I'  all  the  entire  values^  which  satisfy  simultaneously 
the  three  conditions 

— <+2f  >0,  1— 2<— 3^>0,  7+4<+r>0  ....  (6) 

From  hence  result  limitations  for  t  and  t%  which  win  be  discoyered  by  em- 
(toying  for  these  inequalities  operations  altogether  analogous  to  those  of  elimi- 
nation. For  greater  neatness,  suppose  the  signs  >  exclude  equality ;  that  is 
to  say,  that  none  of  the  three  unknowns,  ir,  y,  and  z,  can  be  zero. 

First,  if  we  multiply  the  1st  by  3  and  the  2d  by  2,  they  become 

— 3f+6r>0,  2— 4<— 6f  >0 ; 
adding,  if  disappean,  and  we  have 

2— 7«>0.^Kf 
A  similar  elimination  between  the  second  inequality  and  the  third  gives 

22+10<>0  .-.<>— 2}. 
We  see  that  the  indeterminate  t  is  embraced  between  the  limits  — 2J  and 
f ;  then  we  should  take  only 

t=5— 2,  —1,0. 
Let  us  consider  each  of  these  values  successively. 
l^  If  we  make  t=:  — 2  in  the  three  inequalities  (6),  they  become 

2+2<'>0,  5— 3<'>0,  — l+t'>0; 
.•.f'>— 1,  r<lf,  «'>1. 
As  there  is  no  whole  number  between  1  and  If,  it  follows  that  the  value 
ts=  ^-2,  which  furnishes  these  limits  for  f ,  ought  to  be  rejected. 
2®.  Kwe  make^= — 1,  the  three  inequalities  (6)  become 

l+2f  >0,  3— 3r>0,  3+<'>0 ; 

Between  — ^  and  -|-1  there  is  no  other  entire  number  except  0 ;  then  we 
can  take  ^=—1  and  f =0. 
3®«  If  we  make  <^0,  the  inequalities  become 

2«'>0,  1— 3r>0,  7+^>0 ; 

Between  0  ai^  |  there  is  no  whole  number ;  consequently,  the  value  t=rO 
ought  also  to  be  rejected. 

The  only  values  of  t  and  tf  to  which  positive  values  in  whole  numbers  of  or, 
y,  and  z  correspond  are,  then,  <= — 1  and  ^=0.  By  substituting  them  in 
the  formulas  (5),  we  obtain 

a:=l,  y=3,  z=3, 
and  this  solution  is  the  only  one  admissible. 

177.  For  a  second  example,  I  propose  the  two  equations 

6x+  7y4-3z-4-2u=100 

24a:+  12y + 7z + 3tt=200. 

Elinunating  v,  we  have 

30x-f-3y-|-5z=100. 

As  in  this  equation  the  terms  30x  and  100  are  divisible  by  6,  it  will  be  best 

to  take  the  value  of  z :  this  is 

3v 
z=20— 6x — f. 
o 

From  which  we  see  that  y  ought  to  be  a  multiple  of  5 ;  consequently,  we  have 

y=5t 

z=20— 6x— 3«; 
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then,  by  substitating  these  values  in  the  first  of  the  two  proposed  egnations, 
it  becomes 

6r-^35^+60^18x— 9(+2u=100 ; 
or,  rather, 

— 12a:+26<+2tt=40; 
.•.  itr=20  4.61—13^ 
The  three  unknowns,  y,  z,  u,  are  thus  found  expressed  in  functions  of  x, 
and  of  the  indeterminate  auxiliary  U 

In  order  to  resolve  the  two  proposed  equations  in  positive  numbers,  it  b  evi- 
dently necessary  to  take  x  and  t  positive,  since  x  is  one  of  the  primitive  un- 
knowns, and  since  i/=5^    But  it  is  necessary  to  satisfy  also  the  inequalities 

20— 6x— 3i>0,  20+6X— 13^>0. 

In  adding  them,  x  disappears,  and  there  remains 

40— 16i>0.-.K2i; 
then  the  values  which  we  ought  to  give  to  t  are  <=:0, 1,  2. 
With  the  value  ^=0  we  should  have 

yssO,  2=20— 6x,  tt=20+6x; 
and  we  see  that  we  can  make  x=0,  1,  2,  3.    From  whence  result  for  the 
proposed  equations 

'x=  0  fx=z  1 

y=  0  J  y=  0 

2=20  ]2=14 

u=20  [u=26 

With  the  value  ^=1  we  should  have 

y=5,  2=17— 6x,  tt=7+6xf 

and  the  only  admissible  values  of  x  are  x=0,  1,  2.    Thence  result  the  three 

solutions 

(x=  0  fx=  1 

y=  6  Jy=  5 

2=17  12=11 

^a=  7  [tt=13 

Finally,  with  the  value  t=2  we  should  have 

y=10,  2=14— 6x,  tt=— 6+6x. 

The  only  admissible  values  of  x  are  x=l,  2;  and  from  thence  result  the 
two  further  solutions 

x=  1  Cx=  2 

y=10  I  y=10 


2=  8 
u=.  0 


2=  2 
u=  6. 


In  an,  nine  solutions.  There  would  be  but  three  if  those  were  excluded  in 
which  one  of  the  unknowns  is  zero. 

EXAMPLES. 

1^.  Two  countrymen  have  together  100  eggs.  The  one  says  to  the  other. 
If  I  count  my  eggs  by  eights,  there  is  a  surplus  of  7.  The  second  answers, 
If  I  count  mine  by  tens,  I  find  the  same  surplus  of  7.  How  many  eggs  had 
each? 

Ans.  Number  of  eggs  of  the  first,  =63  or  23;  of  the  second,  =37  or  77. 

2*».  To  find  three  whole  numbers  such  that,  if  we  multiply  the  first  by  3, 
the  second  by  5,  and  the  third  by  7,  the  sum  of  the  products  shall  be  560 ; 
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and  such,  mareover,  that  if  the  first  be  multiplied  by  9,  the  second  by  25,  and 
the  thurd  by  49,  the  sum  of  the  products  shaU  be  2920. 

Ans.  First  number,      =15  or  50. 

Second  number,  =82  or  40. 

Third  number,    =15  or  30. 

2?.  A  person  purchased  100  animab  at  IQO  dollars ;  sheep  at  3}  dollars  a 
piece ;  calves  at  1|  dollars ;  and  pigs  at  |  a  dollar.  How  many  animals  had  he 
of  each  kind  7 

Ans.  Sheep,  5,  10,  15. 
Calves,  42,  24,  6. 
Pigs,     53,  66,  79. 

4^  In  a  foundry  two  kinds  of  cannon  are  cast ;  each  cannon  of  the  first  sort 
weighs  1600  lbs.,  and  each  of  the  second  2500  lbs. ;  and  yet  for  the  second 
there  are  used  100  lbs.  of  metal  less  than  for  the  first.  How  many  cannons 
are  there  of  each  kind  7 

Ans.  Of  the  first,      11»  36...;  of  the  second,  7,  23.... 
Or,ofthefirst,ll-|-25<;  of  the  second,  7+ 16^ 

5P.  A  farmer  purchased  100  head  of  cattle  for  4000  francs,  to  wit :  oxen  at 
400  francs  apiece,  cows  at  200,  calves  at  80,  and  sheep  at  20.  How  many  had 
he  of  each  7 

Ans.  In  excluding  the  solutions  which  contain  a  zero  the  problem  admits  of 
the  ten  following : 

Oxen,  1,  1,  1,  1,  1,  1,  1,  1,  4,  4. 
Cows,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  1,  2. 
Cahes,  24,  21, 18,  15, 12,  9,  6,  3,  5,  2. 
Sheep,  74,  76,  78,  80,  82,  84,  86,  88,  90,  92. 


QUADRATIC  EQUATIONS. 

178.  Quadratic  equations,  or  equations  of  the  second  degree,  are  divided 
into  two  classes. 

I.  Equations  which  involve  the  square  only  of  the  unknown  quantity. 
These  are  termed  incomplete  or  pure  quadratics.  Of  this  description  are  the 
equations 

a*      5  7  259 

fli-=6;  3a«+12=150-a*;  3- 12+ 3^= 24+^+ IT ' 

they  are  sometimes  called  quadratic  equations  of  two  terms^  because,  by  trans- 
position and  reduction,  they  can  always  be  exhibited  under  the  general  form 

aj:*=5. 
Thus  the  third  of  the  equations  given  above, 

3  '■12+^-24+^+  24 ' 
when  cleared  of  fractions,  becomes 

ar»— 10+7at«=7+48a«+259, 
or,  transposing  and  reducing, 

32j<=276, 
which  is  of  the  form 
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II.  Eqaations  which  involve  both  the  square  and  the  simple  power  of  the 

unknown  quantity.    These  are  termed  adfecUd  or  eompUU  quadraiics.    Of 

this  description  are  the  equations 

b3fi     X     Z  2x  273 

aj*+6x=:c;  2«— 10x=7;  — — -+^=8— y— a«+— ; 

they  are  sometimes  called  quadratic  equcUions  qf  three  tenns,  because,  by 
transposition  and  reduction,  they  can  always  be  exhibited  under  the  general 
form 

a3fl-\-bx=zc. 

Thus,  the  third  of  the  equations  given  above, 

6a«     X     3_       2r  273 

6  ■■2+4-"^""3'~^+12' 
when  cleared  of  fractions,  becomes 

10a*— 6x4-9=96— 8ar—12a<+273, 

or,  transposing  and  reducing, 

22a«4-2r=360, 
which  is  of  the  form 

as^-^-hxszc. 

SOLUTION  OF  PURE  QUADRATICS  CONTAINING  ONE  UNKNOWN  QUANTITY. 

179.  The  solution  of  the  equation 

a3^=b 

presents  no  difficulty.    Dividing  each  member  by  a,  it  becomes 

h 


whence 


-±/i- 


If  -  be  a  particular  number,  either  integral  or  fractional,  we  can  extract  its 

square  root,  either  exactly  or  approximately,  by  the  rules  of  arithmetic.    If 

h 

-  be  an  algebraic  expression,  we  must  apply  to  it  the  rules  established  for  the 

extraction  of  the  square  root  of  algebraic  quantities. 
It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  since  the  square  both  of  -^'n  and  — m  is  -f-m', 

so,  in  like  manner,  both  (+•/"')    and  ( —   /-j    is  -(-"•    Hence  the  above 

equation  is  susceptible  of  two  solutions,  or  has  two  roots ;  that  is,  there  are 
two  quantities  which,  when  substituted  for  x  in  the  original  equation,  will  ren- 
der the  two  members  identical ;  these  are 


:=+^andx=_^,. 


for,  substitute  each  of  these  values  in  the  original  equation  oii^rs^,  it  becomes 


and 


flX  (+W-)  =&,  or  ax- =6,  i.  e.,  6=ft, 
ax  (— J^  =*•  or  aX-=h  i.  e.,  hz=b. 
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HoDce  it  appears  that  in  pure  quadratics  the  two  values  of  the  unknown 
quantity  are  equal  with  contraiy  signs.* 

EXAMPLE  I. 

Find  the  values  of  j;  which  satisfy  the  equation 

Transposing  and  reducing,  2* = 1 6 

=  ±4; 
hence  the  two  values  of  x  are  -|- 4  and  —4,  and  either  of  these,  if  substituted 
for  X  in  the  original  equation,  will  render  the  two  members  identical. 

EXAMPLE  II. 

«■     «  .  6^_^      .     299 

3""^+ 12  "•24""^"'"  24' 
Clearing  effractions,  82«— 72+1  Ox's     7—2428+299 
Transposing  and  reducing,  4228=378 

^     378 

Orz=z 

42 

z=     9 

.•.2  =±3, 

and  the  two  values  of  2  are  4-3  and  — 3. 

EXAMPLE   III. 

32»=5 

5 

^=3 


=±^| 


_±V15 
—      3 
Since  15  is  not  a  perfect  square,  we  can  only  approximate  to  the  two  values 
of  2.    We  find  the  approximate  values  to  be 

2=1.290994,  or  —1.290994. 

EXAMPLE  IV. 

2 

=rm. 


^T«4-2«— 2 


Clearing  of  fractions,  2  =m  Vi'*+^ — »":, 

Squaring,  (m«+2m+  l)2«=mV+^)i 

.-.  (2m+l):t*=»iV» 

mr 

2=± 


V2m+1* 


*  One  might  sappcMe  that  in  extracting  die  sqaore  root  of  both  members  of  lach  an  equa- 
tion aa  afi^bt  the  doable  sign  ■hoold  be  prefixed  to  Xt  the  root  of  afl^  alao.  But  it  ia  to 
be  observed,  that  it  ia  the  valne  of  -|-«  that  ia  required.  Besides,  suppose  we  were  to  write 
^a;=^-)/6 ;  combining  these  signs  in  all  possible  ways,  there  result  the  foior  equations, 

-f*=+l/^  +«=-!/*.  -^r+y*,  -.x=-i/^ 
llie  last  two  of  whidi  may  be  deduced  finom  the  first  two  by  changing  the  signs  of  the  two 
members ;  Uie  equation  j^g — -^V^  expresses  nothing  more,  therefore,  than  the  equatiOD 
s^  J-l/ft.    We  might  always  omit  J:,  siooe  it  is  implied  before  1/  T 
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EXAMPLE  Y. 


Render  the  denominator  rational  by  multiplying  both  terms  of  tlie  fractioii 
by  the  numerator,  the  equation  then  becomes 

(m+x+  V2mx+?)« 

^w. 

•  m» 

Extracting  the  root. 


Transposing,  V2»u:+a:*=±mV«— ('»+^)' 

Squaring,  2fiu:-|-^='n'?^T^  V**('»+^)+ ('»+^)'' 

Transposing  and  reducing, 

±  2m  V  «(»*+^) ='»'U + »»)» 

m(l-4-n) 

•••"'+^  =  ±27^ 

m(l+«) 

2v» 

(6)  ll(x"— 4)=5(2«4-2).  Ana.  a:=±3. 

x4-7        X— 7  7 

(7)  3-S; — ::rT7; — ri — -^=0.  Ans.  x=±9. 

^  '  X* — 7x     x«+7x     a^ — 73 


m+  Vwi'— X*     X 


(8)  — ' =-.  Ans.  x=  ±  V^mn — »*• 


^niJ_24+ ^n«+i«     ?'  V  2(|>«+7«) 

(lOj   ^^+y^-'-^=0.  Ans.  «=  ±2  V7?=?- 

180.  In  the  same  manner  we  may  so]?e  all  equations  whatsoever,  of  any 
degree,  which  involve  only  one  power  of  the  unknown  quantity ;  that  is,  all 
equations  which  are  included  under  the  general  form 

ax°=6, 
or  equations  of  two  terms. 

For,  dividing  each  member  of  the  equation  by  a,  it  becomes 

h 
x»=-. 
a 

Extracting  the  n**  root  on  both  sides, 

P 

If  n  be  an  even  number,  then  the  radical  must  be  affected  with  the  double 
sign  it,  for,  in  that  case,  both  (+\/~)  "^d  (—•/•-)  will  equaOy  pro- 
duce -. 
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EXAMPLE  XI. 

5i«— 67=2a:«+135 
3x<^=al92 

:r=  V^i^V  V64=:  V  ± 8=  ±2. 
Here  4-2  and  —2  are  two  of  the  roots  of  the  abo?e  equation. 

EXAMPLE  XII. 


X'. 


Vp+x     Vp+x     Vx 
p      ^      X  q 

px-^x 

Or,  (^+r)*=x*.|. 

P^ 
Squaring,  (l^+xj'sa:'.-^. 

Extracting  the  cube  root,  ^-f-x=x3/£!. 


,\x^ 


■S-- 


EXAMPLE  Xllt. 


q  8 


Ans.  X 


=0=^- 


EXAMPLE  XIV. 

64y8— 48y*+  12y»— 1  =64. 
Extracting  the  cube  root,  we  have  _ 

4y-l=4.-.y=^=-2^. 


EXAMPLE  XV. 

x»- 

-2^=117 

•(1) 

X  - 

-y=  3 

.(2) 

Cubing  th^  latter  equation, 

x»- 

.3a:«y+3xy«--y»r=  27, 

but 

x> 

-2r*=ii7. 

.*.  by  subtraction, 

3afhf^3x^        =5  90, 

and 

xy(x— y)         =  30; 

dividhig  by  (2),  we 

have 

.*.  xy        =  10. 

Now  from  (2) 

x«-2a:y+y»=r     9, 

and 

4xy        =  40. 

•*.  by  addition, 

2^+2xy+i/»=z  49, 

and 

x+y  =±7, 

but  (2) 

X— y  =     3. 

By  addition, 

2x  =  10,  OP 

-  4, 

.*.  X  =    5,  or 

-  2, 

and  by  subtraction 

2y  =    4,  or 

-10, 

.'.  y  =    2,  OP 

—  5. 

904 
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(16 
(17 

(18 

(19 

(20 
(21 
(22 

(23 
(24 

(25 

(26 
(27 

(28 
(29 
(30 

(31 

(32 
(33 
(34 
(35 


4a«~.2&2z«+26. 
j:«:(18— ar)«::25:16. 

X       14 —g  , 

14-.2r'      X     ^-l^'^- 
75(3r— 7)     48(r— 4) 

X — 4    ~"    X — 7 
z»— ry=:40,  ry— y'sslS. 
(ar-y)x=91.  (z-y)«=49. 

(x-y)^=24.  (x-y)|=6. 
a*y=48,  xy»=36. 


Ans.  r=:l:  Vl4. 
Alls.  x=±10. 

Ans.  x=8. 

A]is.x=19. 

Ans.  x=  db  8,  y  =  ±  3- 

Ans.  x=  ±  13,  y  =  ±  6. 

Ans.  x=s24,  or  —8, 

y^l2,  or  4. 

Ans.  x=:4,  y=3. 


lxy=  V^+y«+x+y.  x«+y«=(x+y)«-Jxy«. 

x»-.6x*+10x»— 10x»+6x— 1=32. 
<•— 2^— 1=25. 

Vx-  Vy=3.  Vx+  Vy=7. 

x<— y«=369,  x«— y«=9. 

•       .  16 

x»— y»=56,  x~y=--. 

xy 

x«y+y«=116,  xyi+y=14. 
Vx+  Vy=6,  x+y=72. 


Ans.  x^6,  y=8. 
Ans.  x=2,  y=2. 


Ans.  x=3. 

Ans.  «=  ±  V6- 

Ans.  Xf=625,  y=16. 

Ans.  x==L5,  y=:t4. 

Ans.  x=4  or  — 2,  y^2  or  — 4. 

Ans.  x=5  or  2  Vi*  y=4  or  10. 
Ans.  x=64  or  8,  y=8  or  64. 


x}4-yl=20,  xl+yi=6.      Ans.  x=  ±8  or  db  V8,  y=32  or  1024. 
x*+2xy+y*=1296— 4xy(x»+xy+y«),  x— y=4. 

Ans.  x^5  or  -—1,  y=l  or  — >5. 

181.  We  have  seen  that  an  equation  of  the  form  ax"=&  has  Udo  rootSt  or 
that  there  are  two  quantities  which,  when  substituted  for  x  in  the  original 
equation,  will  render  the  two  members*  identicaL  In  like  manner,  we  shall 
find  that  every  equation  which  involves  x  in  the  third  power  has  three  rooU ; 
an  equation  which  contains  x*  has  four  roots ;  and  it  is  a  general  proposition 
in  the  theory  of  equations  that  an  equation  has  as  many  roots  as  it  htu  di' 
tensions* 

182.  The  above  method  of  solving  the  equation  ox" =5  wiU  give  us  only 
one  of  the  n  roots  of  the  equation  if  n  be  an  odd  number,  and  two  roots  if  n  be 
an  even  number.  Such  a  solution  must,  therefore,  be  considered  imperfect, 
and  we  must  have  recourse  to  different  processes  to  obtain  the  remaining 
roots.    This,  however,  is  a  subject  which  we  must  postpone  for  the  present. 

SOLUTION  OF  COMPLETE  qUADBATICS,  CONTAIiriZTO  ONE  UlfKNOWZf  qUANTlTT. 

183.  In  order  to  solve  the  general  equation 

ax*4-6x^c, 
let  us  begin  by  dividing  both  members  by  a,  the  coefficient  of  sfi ;  the  equa- 
tion then  becomes 

h       e 
x«+-x=-. 
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or, 

putting,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity, 

h         e 
a    ^  a     ^ 
This  form  of  the  quadratic  equation  may  be  produced  by  multiplying  to- 
gether two  simple  equations.     Suppose 

X— .a=0,^2r — h  =0; 
.*.  (z— a)(x — &)=:0, 
which  is  satisfied  by  making  x=a,  or  x:=6. 
Multiplying  the  two  factors  (x — a)  and  (x— &),  the  equation  becomes 

x»— (a+6)x+a6=0 (1) 

Substituting  first  a,  and  then  6,  for  x,  this  may  be  written  either 

a>~(a4.&)a4-a6=0, 
or 

which  are  identical. 

Putting  in  equation  (1)  above  p,  in  place  of  —  (a-f-5),  and  ^q  in  place  of 

ahy  it  assumes  the  form 

x"+px — 9=0. 

But 

— 4^=         Aah 
By  subtraction,  j^+49=a«— 2a6+6«==(a— 6)»; 

.*.  a — 6=  Vi^*+49. 

By  addition  and  subtraction,    a =  —  ii? + i  ^/P^ + ^  9 

As  a  and  h  are  the  values  of  x,  and  differ  only  in  the  sign  of  the  radical  part, 
both  may  be  written  together  thus : 

x=-jp±JVF+4?- 
Hence  the  following  rule  for  resolving  a  complete  or  adfected  quadratic 

equation. 

Reduce  the  given  equation  to  the  form,  x'+P* — q=:0  hy  clearing  of  frac' 
tionsi  transposing  all  the  terms  to  the  first  member,  and  dividing  throughout  hy 
the  coefficient  of  the  square  of  the  unknovm  quantity.  The  equation  being  thiu 
prepared,  the  ixtlue  of  the  unknown  quantity  will  be  equal  to  ^  the  coefficient  of 
its  first  power  with  the  sign  changed,  ^\ihe  square  root  of  the  square  of  this 
coefficient  — 4  times  the  knoum  terms  of  the  equation. 

The  expression  x=: — ijpdbiVi'^+^9  ™^y«  ^7  passing  the  \  under  the 
radical,  be  written  x=— ^it  V(ii')^+9*  which,  translated  into  a  rule,  is 
often  the  more  convenient  form. 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  x«— yx+2=0. 
By  the  rule, 

11  I  ,    //11\*     ,     «     11  ,  ,    /121     ^     11  ,  ,    /49     11  ,  7 

2 
.«.  x=3  or  r, 

according  as  we  use  the  upper  or  lower  sign. 
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(2)  3z — ifi  =:2 ;  chaog^  all  die  signs, 
2*— 3x=s— 2,  or  a«— 3x+2r=0. 

By  themJe, 

x=2±}V9-2X4=2  or  1. 

Eidier  of  these  Yalnes  of  x  will  satisfy  the  g^en  equation.    Fim  sufaeti- 
tating  2,  we  have 

3x2-7-4=2; 
and  substitiiting  1,  we  have 

3x1—1=2. 

(3)  2*+6x=:16. 

By  the  form,  

x=— 3=k  V9+16=2  or  —8. 

(4)  j:«~10x=— 21 

r=5±  V25— 21 
x=7  or  3. 

(5)  (u;x*4-&cr— a<2x— &J=sO. 
Dmding  by  oc, 

.«.  by  the  mle, 


=-*(;-?)±h/S=r^ 


(6 
(7 

(8 

(9 
(10 

(11 
(12 

(13 

(14 

(15 
(16 

(17 
(18 

(19 
(20 


r=s— ,  or  — — . 
c  a 

x«+6x=27.  Ans.  x=3,  or  —9. 

2?^^t•\' 3J  =0  Ans.  r=6J,  or  \. 

lOx 

x«+— =19.  Ans.  z=3,  or  — 6J. 

5      7? 

a=r+rr.  Ans.  x=10,  or  2. 

^a— 6x+8=80.  Ans.  x=12,  or  —6. 

a«— 10x+17=l  Ans.  x=8,  or  2. 

x»—x— 40=170.  Ans.  x=15,  or  —14. 

3x«— 9x— 4=80  Ans.  x=7,  or  —4. 

7x8— 21x+ 13=293.  Ans.  x=8,  or  —5. 

x«     4x  67 

■g  +  T — 19=15J.  Ans.  x=9,  or  — r-. 

2x'             X  9 

— +3i=-+8.  Ans.  x=3,  or  — -. 

7x— 8 

^+4H -—=13.  Ans.  x=4,  or  — 2, 

36— tt 

4tt— =46.  Ans.  «=12,  or  — }. 

5—0     9— 3p 

16 2~^ — o — ^^^'  Ans.  p=6,  or}. 

"2-+25;i:6-=^i-                                     .  Ans.  ^^=5,  or  jg. 
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(21)  14+4  D  —537=3  D  +   ^^      .  Ans.  D  =9,  or  28. 
7Aa     2A      llA+18 

<+22      4       9<— 6 

(23)  ^^^^^ ^=^^.  Ans.  <=2,  or  J|. 

^        ^+1     13 

(24)  ^+^=-g .  Ans.  ^=2,  or  -3. 

<^^)  X+60=3ra-  ^-  ^=^^'  ^'  -^^• 

817  20 

(26)  —n;— 6=-r-.  '       Ans.  vsslO,  or  —1. 
^     '  t?+2            3©  ■ 

48  165 

(27)  — 7-r=    .  ,^—5.  Ana.  v=5f,  or  5. 
^    '  v+3     r+lO  * 

(28)  2"— 8r=14.  Ans.  x=9.4772+,  or  — 1.4772+. 

(29)  3z«+x=7.  Ans.  i=1.3699+,  or  —1.7032+. 

(30)  6x— 30=3a:«.  Ans.  x=l=k3'/^- 

(31)  (z—  Vl42.334)(z+  -/ 142.334)  =27.22x. 

Ans.  r=  13.61  ±  V  327.566. 

(32)  23 :  (140+x)s=(240+x) :  1041.  Ans.  x=— 27.4  or  —352.6. 

1/54 

(33)  (z+6) :  (3x+12)=(3x— 12) :  (x— 6).  Ans.  x=±-5L_. 

(34)  2l2«— 1617z+20748=0.  Ans.  z=60.72,  or  16.27. 

(35)  3.5g«—11.75g— 41.25=0.  Ans.  ^=5.4,  or  —2.11. 

(36)  (3x+l)(4x— 2)=(13x+7)(5x— 3).  Ans.  x=^^-~^. 

tr+4     7 — w     4u7+7 

(38)  — :7— -^=z — z^ 1.  Ans.  fr=21,  or  5. 

^     '      3        io — 3         9 

(39)  ^^-^^=7p-^^^Y^.  Am.  1'=3,  or  fiJ. 

x+11     9+4x 

(40)  --^ J----^=7.  Ans.  x=:3,  or  — |. 

MIX  2y+9     4y-3  3^-16 

2x— 1      8— x«     X  *             «            ,, 

(42)  -r =z ;;+«.  Ans.  x=2,  or  —  V- 

^     '    3— X      2x— 2~2  ' 

3              6         11  4             „       ,• 

(^3)  6l=?+?+2i=5J-  ^'  ^=^'  "  ^f- 

4x»+7x     5x— x»     4x«  *              „            ., 

<^*)  -l9    +T+F==T-  ^'  ^=^'  ^'  -**• 

(45)  ^i^~^=x«+x+8.            ^  Ans.  x=4.  or -y. 

ac               ,  *             <?db  V^ — 4ac 

(46)  «-j^j=(a+6)a:'.  Ans.  x^-g^^^jy-. 

(47)  (1+<«:):(X— &r)=(l+ix):(l— aa;).  Ans.  x=±  ■/a'— 6«. 
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(48)  2(6— c)y'/2+a«=(5— c)«+ay«. 


V2(6-c)±  Va»+(2-a)(6-c)« 

184.  If  &^a  in  the  general  form  (ar— a)(x— &)=:0,  it  assumes  ^e  partic- 
ular form  (x— a)«=a:«— 2aa:+ii'=0. 

If  the  two  values  of  x  be  -{-a  and  — a,  the  form  (x — a)(x-|-a)=x' — a*=0. 

185.  Recollecting  that  the  value  of  the  unknown  quantity  is  called  the  root  of 
the  equation,  it  is  seen  that  every  equation  of  the  second  degree  has  two  roots, 
and,  by  the  general  form  (1),  sfi — (a-{-5)x4-a&=0,  that  their  sum  is  equal  to 
the  coefficient  of  the  second  term  with  the  contrary  sign,  and  that  their  prod- 
uct is  equal  to  the  absolute  term  or  known  quantity,  when  transposed  to  the 
first  member.  Thus,  in  Example  4,  above,  the  sum  of  the  two  roots  3  and 
— 9  is  — 6,  and  the  product  — 27.  The  same  may  be  seen  in  other  exam- 
ples. 

The  general  form  cLJfi+bx=iC  is  capable  of  producing  all  the  pardculax 
forms  by  the  supposition  of  particular  values  for  the  coefficients.  Thus,  if 
6^0,  it  assmnes  the  form  of  pure  equations.    If  c=:0,  it  may  be  written 

x(ax4-&)=0, 

h 
which  we  perceive  may  be  verified  by  making  x=sO,  or  ox-f-^^^O  .•.x=— — • 

b 
The  roots  are,  therefore,  in  this  case,  0  and  — -.    Whenever  an  equation  is 

divisible  throughout  by  the  unknown  quantity,  one  of  its  roots  is  zero. 

When  we  know  that  the  two  roots  of  the  equation  of  the  second  degree  are 
real,  the  above  relations  make  known  at  once  the  nature  of  these  roots ;  for 
example,  admitting  that  those  of  the  equation  afi — 2x — 7s=0  are  real,  we 
conclude  immediately  that  they  are  of  different  signs,  because  their  product 
is  equal  to  the  absolute  term  — 7,  and,  moreover,  that  the  greater  is  positive, 
because  theur  sum  is  4-2»  the  coefficient  of  x  taken  with  the  contrary  sign. 

186.  Another  mode  of  solution  may  be  derived  as  follows : 

If  we  can,  by  any  transformation,  render  the  first  member  of  the  equation 
x°4'i'^=9  ^®  perfect  square  of  a  binomial,  a  simple  extraction  of  the  square 
root  will  reduce  the  equation  in  question  to  a  simple  equation. 

But  (x+ Jjp)«  is  x«+i?x+|^«. 

In  order,  therefore,  that  the  first  member  may  be  transformed  to  a  perfect 
square,  we  must  add  to  it  the  square  of  ^p ;  that  is,  the  square  of  half  the  co- 
efficient of  the  second  term,  or  simple  power  of  x;  it  thus  becomes 

a«+j>x+^, 

P  P* 

which  is  the  square  of  x-f-n*    ^^^  since  we  have  added  ^  to  the  left-hand 

member  of  the  equation,  m  order  that  the  equality  between  the  two  members 
may  not  be  destroyed  we  must  add  the  same  quantity  to  the  right-hand  mem- 
ber also ;  the  equation  ^us  transformad  will  be 
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or 


(^+9  =?+'•    . 


Extracting  the  root,  *+o= ^V  T"^^' 


Transposing,  z=— -±y-j-+^ 

-  2 

the  same  form  for  the  value  of  x  as  we  obtained  by  the  first  method. 

We  affix  the  sign  it  to  yj-r^q^  because  the  square  both  of  +\/'4'+9* 

and  also  of  — '\/Y't'7f  ^  "hl^'i*?)*  '^'^^  eveiy  quadratic  equation  must, 

therefore,  have  two  roots. 
From  what  has  just  been  said,  we  deduce  the  following  general 

BULX  FOK  THX  SOLUTION  OF  A  COMPLETE  qDAPKATIC  EqUATfON. 

1.  Trampoat  all  the  known  quantities^  when  necessary^  to  one  dde  of  the 
equation,  arrange  all  the  terms  involving  the  unknown  quantihf  on  the  other 
side,  and  reduce  the  equation  to  the  form  ax*-f-bx=ic. 

2.  Divide  ecuh  side  of  the  equation  by  the  coefficient  qf%*. 

3.  Add  to  each  side  of  the  equation  the  sqtiare  of  half  the  confident  of  the 
simple  power  ofx. 

That  member  of  the  equation  which  involves  the  unknown  quantity  will 
thus  be  rendered  a  perfect  square,  and,  extracting  the  root  on  both  sides,  the 
equation  will  be  reduced  to  one  of  the  first  degree,  which  may  be  solved  in 
the  usual  manner. 

EXAUFLE  I. 

12ar— 210=205 -.3a*+6. 
Transposing  and  reducmg, 

da«4.12r=420. 
Dividing  by  the  coefficient  of  x*, 

a:«+4a:=140. 
Completing  the  square  by  adding  to  each  side  the  square  of  half  the  coefficient 
of  the  second  term, 

28^4^+4=140+4, 

or 

(x+2)«=144. 

Extracting  th&,root,  x+2=  ±  '/ui 

=  ±12 
.•.ar=— 2±12. 
Hence 

x=— 2+12=10 
a:=— 2— 12=— 14. 
Either  of  these  two  numbers,  when  substituted  for  a:  in  the  original  equation, 
wiU  render  the  two  members  identical. 

O 


\ 
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EXAMPLE  II. 

2a«+34=20x+2. 
Transposiog  and  reducing, 

22^— 20x=— 32. 
Dividing  by  2,  a*— 10r=  — 16. 

Completing  the  square, 

a«—10x+26=26-.16, 
or  (x— 5)«=9. 

Extracting  the  root,  z—- 5=  db  '/9. 


Hence 


! 


X=:5+3=r8 
X=:5— 3s=:2. 

EXAMPLE  III. 

3a*— 2x=:66. 


Hence 


2      65 
Dividing  by  3,  x*— -x=s— . 

Completing  the  aqnare, 

^     2       /1\«     65     /1\« 

1  ,  14 

1+14 

1—14  1 

*=-3-  =  -*3- 

EXAMPLE  lY. 

a*+ar— 2=0. 
Transpoeing,  x'-f-x      =52. 

The  coeffident  of  x  in  this  case  is  1 ;  .'.in  order  to  complete  the  square,  we 

must  add  to  each  side  ( r)  ,  or  j. 

.'•  xasl,  and  x=: — 2.  * 
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EXAMFLB  ▼. 

6r-.30=:3a«. 
Traosponng,  — 32B4-6x=30. 

Changing  the  aign  on  both  sides, 

32"— 6z=— 30. 
Dividing  by  3,  a^— 2x=  —10. 

Completing  the  square,   :i^— Sx-f  1=1 — 10, 
or 

(r— 1)«=:— 9. 

.«.  X— 1=±  V— 9- 
Hence 

x=l+  ^^^ 


\ 


x=l— V^— 9* 

In  the  above  example,  the  values  of  x  contain  imaginary  quantities,  and  the 
roots  of  die  eqnation  are,  therefore,  said  to  be  impossible. 


EXAMPLE   YI. 


273 


6^-?+4=^'-3^-^+12- 
Clearing  of  firactions, 

lOx*— 6z+9=96— 8x— 12x*+273. 
Transposing  and  reducing, 

222>+2xs=360. 
Dividing  bo^  members  by  22, 

2       360 

^+22'^="22- 
Adding  ( ^  to  both  members, 

^+22*+\22/  "22"+W  • 


£xtractmg  the  root, 


Hence 


3f+ 


J2""=*=V  22  +  \22/ 
""=*=V(22^ 


""=*=22* 


22 
1 


*~""22+22""^ 


89 
22' 
89 


' 22     22"" 


45 

ir 


EXAMPLE  YII. 


ac 


ax»— — rT:=cx— 5x". 


ac 
Transposing,  (^+^)**""^=S:|:6- 
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e  ac 

Dmding  by  0+6,       ^-J+5  •  ^—(a+hf 

Completing  the  squarOt 

c  ^  ac  f^ 

or 

t  e       "I  •     c'+4ac 

J  ^""2(^:6)  S  "4(a+6)«' 
Extracting  the  root, 


•'•  ^=      2(a+6)     • 


The  two  Talues  of  x  here  are 


c+  v^c«+4ac         c—  Vc»+4ac 


rs=:    •    /    .  r. — .  ar= 


2(a+6)     """     2(a+6)      ' 

EXAMPLE  YIII* 

Transposing,       (n»— m«)2<— 26n«a:=  — n«(a«+  6»). 
Dividing  by  the  coefficient  of  £", 

n* — m'  n*— TO" 

Completing  the  square, 

Extracting  the  root, 


The  two  values  of  x  are 


(9)  z>+4a:=21.  Ans.  x=3,  xs— 7. 

(10)  x»— 9x+4J=sO.  Ans.  XssSJ,  xnsg. 

(11)  622x— l&E«s=6384.  Ans.  xs=:22f  x=18f 

7+-/— 1039         7— V— 1039 

(12)  8a?»— 7x+34=0.     .        Ans.  xss  ^  ^^^ ,  x= ^^j^ . 
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13)  3xB+X=ll. 


— 1+V133  -.I-./133 

AOS.  Z=: ^  >  X:= — 


6 


X  42* 

14)  -—4— a*+2r — ^=45— 3a*+4x. 


AUB*  Xssr7«  !<»•  •••■•••  Xss  *^d*  73*  •>•••• 


6z>— 40     3x— 10 

^^)  ^"^ilT- 91:27=^' 

90       90         27 


23 
Ana.  x=-^,  x=4. 

5 

Ana.  x=:4,  xr= — -. 


,  ,     ,        3a»x     6a»+a5— 2M     6«x       .  2a— 6 

17)«^+— = ? T-     Ang.  x=-j^,  x:^ 


3 
3a+2& 


5c 


18)  mx"— 2fnxvAs=n2'— mn.        Ans.  x^— 7 — ; — 7-,  x^-7 7-. 

19)  4aV+4aVx+4a&(^x— 9e(^z*+(a<«+fr^)>s0. 

Ans.  x=  —7: — .  ^  ,  #  t  xs=  — ; 


2a+3^'/c' 


2a— 3c£Vc' 


.^^v  6a+10a6«        iby/a+h     {l^W)cdy/c\    .  c^i  y- — 


(3-a')Va+6 
^°**  ^-"    a6(l+26«)    •  *- 


6a 


187.  The  abore  role  will  enable  na  to  aolve,  not  only  quadratic  ecpiationa, 
but  all  equationa  which  can  be  reduced  to  the  fonn 

2«"+^x»=:g; 

that  ia,  all  equationa  which  contain  only  two  powera  of  the  unknown  quantity, 
and  in  which  one  of  these  powera  is  double  of  the  other. 

For  if,  in  the  aboTe  equation,  we  asaume  y=x",  then  y*ssj^,  and  it  be- 
cornea 

y»+^=y. 
Solving  thia  according  to  the  rule. 


^'^  2 


Putting  for  y  ita  value, 


x"= 


— jp±  Vjp^+^g 


Extracting  the  nth  root  on  both  sides, 

^=V Q • 


KXAMFLE  I. 
X«— 25X*S=:— 144. 

Assume  x'^y,  the  above  becomes 

y»— 25y=:— 144. 
Whence  y=16,  y=:9. 

But  since  a^=y  •••  x=  ±  -/y ; 

.•.x=±V''l6,x=±  V9. 
Thus  the  four  valnea  of  x  are  +i,  — 4,  -f-3,  —3. 
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EXAMPLE  II. 

Assume  a:*=y,  '  y* — 7y=8. 

Whence  y=8,    y= — 1 

And  since  ^=^y  •*•  x=:  zl:  V  y* 

Whence  the  four  roots  of  the  equation  are  =L  VBt  sb  V — If  the  last  two 
of  which  are  impossible  roots. 

EXAMPLE  III. 

Let  a«-.2a:»=48. 

Assume  a^ssy^  the  above  becomes 

y»-2y=48. 
Whence  "   y=8,  or  — 6. 

But  since  ^=y  •'•  xss  Vy. 

Hence  two  of  the  roots  of  the  above  equation  are  -f-  V^  uid  —  ^6 ;  the 
remaining  four  roots  can  not  be  determined  by  this  process. 

EXAMPLE  lY. 

Let  2x— 7  '/a:=99, 

or  2x— 7ar'=99. 

This  equation  manifestly  belongs  to  this  class,  for  the  exponent  of  x  in  the 
first  term  is  1,  and  in  the  second  term  half  as  great,  or  ^. 

In  this  case  assume  •/x=y,  the  equation  becomes  ^ 

2y«— 7y=99. 

Whence  y^9,  .  y=— — . 

But  since  V^^y  .*•  x:sy" 

121 
.•.  x=81,  x=z—T-, 

4 

To  account  for  the  two  values  of  x  in  this  equation,  it  must  be  observed  that 
one  belongs  to  -f-  V^*  the  other  to  —  ^x. 
This  will  appear  clearly  in  the  following  example. 

EXAMPLE  ▼. 

a£=z&-f-  "/cr (1) 

Solving  this  equadon  in  the  same  manner  as  the  precedmg,  we  shall  find 
2ab+c+  y/4ahc+ifi         2g6+c—  ^/iabc+e^ 
*-  2a»  '  ^"  2;?  • 

If  we  substitute  these  two  values  of  2:  in  the  original  equation,  we  shall  find 
that  the  first  only  will  verify  it ;  the  second  belongs  to  the  equation 

axsib —  ^cx (2) 

These  two  equations,  multiplied  together,  produce  ^e  complete  quadratic 
equation 

a»2«— (2a6+c)a:+5«=0, 
whose  roots  are  the  two  values  of  x  given  above. 

The  explication  of  this  matter  is,  that  y/x  is  always  supposed  to  have  the 
double  sign  ±«  uid  therefore  the  general  form  expressed  by  equation  (1)  in- 
volves covertly  that  expressed  by  equation  (2).    It  is  necessary,  therefore,  in 
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examples  of  tihit  kind,  to  tzy  the  answers  obtained,  by  snbstitating  them,  in 
order  to  see  which  belongs  to  the  given  form. 

188.  Many  other  eqoations  of  degrees  hi^er  than  the  second  may  be  solved 
by  completing  the  square ;  although,  it  must  be  remarked,  we  can  seldom  ob- 
tain all  the  roots  in  this  manner.  The  transformations  to  which  we  subject 
equations  of  this  nature,  in  order  that  the  role  may  become  applicable,  depend 
upon  various  algebraic  artifices,  for  which  no  general  rule  can  be  given.  The 
following  examples  will  serve  to  give  the  student  some  idea  of  the  course  he 
must  pursue ;  a  little  practice  will  soon  render  him  dextrous  in  the  empk>y- 
ment  of  such  devices. 

BXAMFLE  YI. 


Let  </x+12+ V^+12=:6 

Assume  a7-f-12rsy,  the  equation  then  becomes 

y*+y*=6, 

which  evidently  belongs  to  the  same  dass  as  the  previous  examples ;  completing 

the  square,  we  shall  have 

t 
y'^=2,  or  —3. 

Raising  both  sides  of  the  equation  to  the  power  of  4, 

y=16,  or  81 

••.  X,  or  y — 12=  4,  or  69. 

XXAMPIiE  YII. 


Let  22>+  V^sr'+l^ll- 

Add  1  to  each  member  of  the  equation,  it  becomes 

2a*+l+  V2z«+l=12. 
Assume  2x^-f~^^y>  ^®° 

y+y*=12. 
Completing  the  square,  and  solving,  we  find 


y^,  or  '/2a^+l=3,  and  —4 
22*4- l=9f  and  16 

a^=s4,  and  ~. 


Hence  x=+2,  —2,  +\/y.  — W' 


It  may  be  remarked,  that  it  is  in  general  unnecessaiy  to  substitute  y,  which 
has  been  done  in  the  above  examples  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity  alone. 


EXAMPLK  Tin. 


/      8\«  8 

Let  [x+-)  +1=42--. 

Transposing  V+i)  +  r +i)  =^^- 

8 
Considering  ar-f--  as  one  quantity,  and  completing  tiie  square, 
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8  1     13 

=6,  and  — 7. 
Hence  we  have  the  two  eqaations 

a*— 6x=— 8 

a*+7a:=— 8. 
Solving  the  first  in  the  usual  manner,  we  find 

^  r=4,  and  2, 

and  by  the  second,  we  have 

—7+  -/17       ^  —7—  ^/vi 
x^ 2 ^  and g , 

which  are  the  four  roots  of  the  proposed  equation.  If  we  had  reduced  this 
equation  by  performing  the  operations  indicated,  instead  of  employing  the 
above  artifice,  it  would  have  become 

a:44-2»-.26a*+82r+64=0, 
a  complete  equation  of  the  fourth  degree. 
The  roots  of  equations  of  the  fourth  degree,  redudble  to  the  second  as  aboire» 

present  themselves  ordinarily  under  the  form  yja^  yfh,  and  fi:equentfy  af- 
ford an  application  of  the  process  ejdiibited  at  (Art.  104). 

(9)  a:*+4a*=12.  Ans.  x=:±  -/2,  or  ±  ^^^. 

[10)  a*— 8a:»— 613=0.  Ans.  i=3,  or  —  Vl9- 

;il)  a:*— 13a:«+36=0.  Ans.  x=±2,  x=  ±3. 

[12)  (a*— 2)»=j(a*+12).  Ans.  a:=  ±2,  ar=  ±i. 

[13)  (a«— l)(a*— 2)+(a«— 3)(a«— 4)=:ar*+6.      Ans.  x=±l,  ar=±3. 

[14)  a*-«a-=^.  Ans.  x=  (!!±vS5)i 

15)  ^l^Jtl^.  Ans.  x=4.* 
4+  ^x         '^x 

16)  V^+^^^-y^^  ^^^  ^^  /-6±V4?+4^+5\« 
a+  y/x          y/x  \           2(a+l)            /  * 

17)  V5— 2'v/x— a:=0.  An8.x=4. 

18)  V?+-/2»=6Vx.  An8.a;=2. 

19)  |=22J+^.  Ana.  x=49. 

5^-2 
6^1 

20)  ^^^g 25=0.  Ans.  x=26. 

21)  x^+x^=756.  Ans.  x=243,  or  (—28)^ 

22)  a*— x»=56.  Ans.  x=4,  or  (—7)*. 

RA 

*  In  tioB  and  lOiDe  of  the  fi)I]owing  example!  another  valoe,  '=-r-*  >■  slao  found*  but  it 
win  not  aatiafy  the  equation,  and  ia,  therefore,  to  be  rejected.    [See  Ex.  5,  p.  S14.] 
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(23)  3x*+ar*=3104. 

(24)  ax^+hx'^c. 

(25)  at*— 5£  =—692. 

n 

/.    (26)  x»— 202:^=6. 


Ans.  £=64,  or  ( 


— 97\ 


e 

T 


}■ 


\  2a  / 

3 


s 


(») 


2x9 


S\^X — X 


AM.x=(a±Va'+^)' 

Aoa.  2=3. 


(88)-=: 


3 — -v/z 

X 


■*-= 


5 


"V/af+l/* — *    'V^^'' — "v/o— a;    i/a; 


(30)  x-fSsr-v/d^+S+a. 


(31)  x446— T-v/aH-ierslO— 4'v/x+16. 


J.-    (32)  'v/«-|-12+iVaJ+12=6. 
y    (33)  aiB— 2z-|-6'/jJ«— 2a:+5=ll. 

^    (34)  2aH^»—5l/2jH-3«-f  9-1-3=0. 


y     (35)  [(a>-2)a-a:l«t-(»-.2)«=88-(a>-2). 

4    (36)  (a?-f«)«-f 2«*(*-f«)=1384-a:*. 
/  (37)  a^-l=2-^-gJ. 

*  (38)  aj4— 2aj9-f.»=132. 

^^  (39)  9a;4-i/16a:H-3to»=ltoa— 4. 


^>(«)-^-^- 


a? — 5 
(«)  f<i^-17x=8. 


(44)  x*^{9be+4efi)afi+l^=^. 


«     (45)  a^i— a;-J-5\/2a;«— 5aj-|-6= 


3ar-|-33 


(46) 


g-{-\/g« — <^ x 


Ana.  «= 


Aoa.  «=5,  or  3,  or 


ft-^-|/A«— 2ai 


? 


8iv^— 11 


Aoa.  dr=4. 

Ana.  «=9. 

Ana.  x=4. 

Ana.  x=l,  or  l-t2v'15. 

9 
Ana.  x:=3t  or  — -. 


Ana.  X!=6,  or  — 1,  or 


Ana.  2=4,  or  — 3,  or 


5j:3-/— 3 
2 

Ana.  x=i. 

Ana.  2=4. 

l-fcvC:43 


4  1  94-1/481 


Ana.2S59,  or 


-3±V-7 


2 


8       — 3ii/93 

Ana.  2=2,  or  — -,  or =^ — , 

T  7 


Ana.  2= J:2^  or  — 8^  or 


2 


--.-W 


i-tys 


Ana.  2=±'V6c+2^^2av/6H-^. 
Ana.  2=         ,  and  2=3,  and  — -. 


Ana.  2=-(4-l/ — 7 — 3). 


Note.— In  aome  of  the  abore  exaznplea  we  have  given  anawera  which  win  not  aatiafy 
the  eqaation  nnleaa  the  doable  aign  be  onderatood  befi>re  the  radicaL  In  aome  caaea  thia 
aign  ia  onderatood,  in  odiera  not;  bat  whether  it  ia  or  not  will  alwaya  bt  known  from  the 
problem  from  which  the  eqaation  ia  derived. 
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ON  THE  SOLUTION  OF  aUADRATIC  BaUATIONS  CONTAINING  TWO 

UNKNOWN  aUANTITIBS. 

189.  An  equation  containing  two  unknown  quantities  is  said  to  be  of  the 
second  degree  when  it  involves  terms  in  which  the  sum  of  the  exponents  of  the 
unknoion  quantities  is  equal  to  2,  hut  never  exceeds  2.    Thus, 

3a:»— 4x+y>— a:y— 6y+6=0,  7a:y— 4a:+y=r0, 
are  equations  of  the  second  degree. 

It  follows  from  this  that  eveiy  equation  of  tfa^  second  degree  containing 
two  unlcnown  quantities  is  of  tiie  form 

ai/*+bxy+c3*+dy+ex+fssO, 
where  a,  5,  c, represent  known  quantities,  either  numerical  or  alge- 
braical; t.  e.,  the  equation  contains  the  second  power  of  each  of  the  unknown 
quantities,  the  first  power  of  each,  and  the  product  of  the  two.  Not  that 
every  equation  of  the  second  degree  contains  all  these,  but  when  any  one  of 
them  is  wanting  the  coefficient  of  that  term,  in  tiie  general  form,  is  said  to  be 
zero. 

Let  it  be  required  to  determine  the  values  of  x  and  y,  which  satisfy  the 
equations. 

ai/»+hxy+c3*+dy+ex+f=zO (1)  > 

ay4.5'xy+c'a<+rf'y+c'a:+/'=0 (2)$ 

Arranging  these  two  equations  accordmg  to  the  powers  of  y,  they  become 

ai/»+(bx+d)y+(c2*+ex+f)^0 > 

ay+{b'x+d')y+(&3*+e^x+f):=zO J 

Put  'hx+d=zh;  ca*+«x+/=:t 

b'x+d'=zh';  c'^'+c'r+Z'ssK 

.'.  aj/*+hy+k=zO (3) 

«'y+*'y+*'=0 (4) 

Multiply  (3)  and  (4)  by  a'  and  a  respectively,  and  also  by  k'  and  k ;  then 

aay+a'hy+a'k=:0 (5) 

aay+ah'y+ak'zsO (6) 

oJfc'ya+Wt'y+jfcAr'rsO (7) 

afkt/»+h'ky+kk'=:0 (8) 

Subtracting  (6)  from  (5),  and  also  (7)  from  (8),  we  have 

(a'A— aA')y+«'*— «*'=0 (9) 

{a'k^ak')y+h'k^Wz=iO (10) 

Multiplying  (9)  by  h'k^hk',  and  (10)  by  a'k-^-ak',  we  have 

(a'*— aA')(V)t— W:')y+(a'A:— aA:')(^'*— WfcO=0  .  .  (11) 

(a'*— aA;')«y+(a'A:-.aA:')(VA:— «:')=0  .  .  (12) 

.-.  (a'A-.fl^')(VA:— AA:')=(o'A:— oA:')* (13) 

Substituting  the  values  of  h,  V,  A:,  A/  in  equation  (13)*  we  have 

Hence,  by  multiplying  and  expanding,  the  final  equation  in  r  is  of  the  fourth 
degree,  which  will,  in  general,  be  the  degree  of  the  equation  obtained  by 
eliminating  between  the  two  equations  of  the  second  degree ;  but  the  general 
form  includes  a  variety  of  equations,  according  to  the  values  of  the  coefficients 
a,  bj  c,  &c.;  when  d,  «,/,  d%  «',/'  are  each  =0,  the  solution  may  be  obtain- 
ed by  quadratics,  the  resulting  equation  in  x  bemg 

{(a'6— a6')x+a'rf— a^'}  .  {(&'c— 6c')x— (c'/i— c<i')}s=(a'c-.ac')*a*. 
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Altfaongh  the  principles  already  established  wil  not  enaUe  ns  to  sohre  equa- 
tions of  this  description  generally,  yet  there  are  many  particular  cases  in 
which  they  may  be  reduced  either  to  pure  or  adfected  quadratics,  and  the 
roots  determined  in  the  ordinary  manner. 


EXAMPLE  I. 

Required  the  tbIuos  of  x  and  y,  which  satisfy  the  equations, 

<  x+y=p 

i     xy=f 

Squaring  (1),  sfi+^+^^p* 

Multiply  (2)  by  4,  Axy=A^ 

Subtract  (4)  from  (3),   a*— 2a:y+y»=:|^— 49«, 
or  (g— yy=j^— 4g«, 

Extract  the  root,  x— y=:  ±  Vl?*— 4^ 

But  by  (1),  x+y^p. 
Add  (1)  to  (5), 
Subtract  (5)  from  (1), 


(1)? 
(2)$ 
(3) 
(4) 


(«) 


2x=sp±  Vj?»— 4g». 
2y=sp=p  y/p^—4f 
Hence  the  corresponding  values  of  x  and  y  will  be 


x= 


p+  Vp'-'if ' 


X=z 


P-VP'-^f] 


2  J 


and 


y= 


P+Vp 


^1 


EXAHPIiE  n. 


Square  (1), 

But  by  (2), 

Subtracting, 

Subtract  (3)  from  (2), 

or 

Extracting  the  root. 

But  by  (1),  _ 

.«.  adding  and  subtracting 


ix-|-y  =:a  .  •  .  • 
a«+y»=6»   .  .  . 
a*+2a:y+y»=a«. 

2xy        =a«— 5»  . 

a*— 2a:y+y»=26«— a", 

(x— y)«=2&«— a«. 


X— y=±  V2*"— a". 
x+y=:fl, 


2x=a±  V2y— a« 

2ys=a:f  V26*— a". 
Hence  the  corresponding  values  of  x  and  y  will  be 

a+  V2&«— «• 


(1)? 

(2)S 


(3) 


Xss- 


X=r- 


a— ^26»— a« 


y- 


a—  V26»— a" 


and 


y= 


a+  ^2b^^a* 


Cube  (1), 
But  by  (2), 
Subtracting, 


or 


EXAMPLE  III. 


ix»+y»: 
a*+3a«y+3xy»+y»: 
z»  +y»: 


:ffl. 


(1) 

(2) 


*»'^n', 


3x^+        3xy« 
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Substitate  far  {x+y)  its  value  aerived  from  (1), 

3xy  .  m^TO* — n* 


»»'—»' 


.'.  4xy=s 


3m 


(3) 


Squaring  (1), 
But  by  (3) 

Subtractinga 

or 


4(m«— n») 


3m 


(x-y)«= 


4»' — m* 


3m 


But  by  (1), 


/ 

x+y   =m 


4n' — m'- 
3m     * 


I 

.•.  2x=m±'v/ 

/ 


4n* — m' 


3m 


4n* — m* 


3m 


Hence  the  two  corresponding  values  of  x  and  y  are 

m        Mn* — m'] 
'="2+^     12m     I 


m        / 
»       /4n' — m'  m       / 


4n' — m* 


12m 


f4n' — m' 
12m 


EXAMPLE  lY. 


x«+x^y^+y»=s6 

Square  (1),  x«+xV+y'+2x* .  x^y'^+2x«y^+2y* .  x*y*=a«. 

.      ^ =6. 

3         3    3  3     3  3    3     3 

Subtracting, 


But  by  (2),  a^+x^y^+y* 


or 


*3     3  3     3  3    3     3 

—   .a:V+2x3y^+2yVy*=a«— 6, 

2xV(^*+x^y^+y^)=fl«— 6 


.•.  2x*y* .  a 

if 


But  by  (1), 
And  by  (3), 

Adding, 

or 


3  3    3  3 

x*y*         =:■ 


:a»— 6 
2a 


2a 


*  +2x^y^+y^=a+fL_?. 

<^+2')--2r- 


3  3  J 


3a'— 6 
2a 


(1) 
(2) 


(3) 


(4) 
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Again,  from  (1),         z'-|-x*y''+y  ==<*• 
And  from  (3),  sJy^        _3(a«-6) 


Sabtmcting,  z*— 2i^y^+y^=a— ?^f^--^ 


or 


But  by  (4),  J+yi      =±y]^^ 

.%  adding  and  subtracting,        ar      =  j:^  ^  ^  ifcy" 


6— d» 


5  ,     /3a»— 6^    /36— a« 

3^    ==*=V-2j-=f=V-iJ- 


2 
Hence  the  corresponding  values  of  x  and  y  are 

C  JL  V3a«— 6+  y/3b^a*  }  i  ^  j;  V3g«Il6—  y/^b—cfi  1 1 

— _        -  ana  - 

f  JL  V3fl«— 6—  -/36— g«  >  t  (  j=  -/3a«— 6+  V36— a*  )  t 

The  foDowing  require  the  completion  of  the  square : 


EXAMPLE  y. 

5  x+y+a*+^=a (1)  I 

ix-y+2--y»=6 (2)  $ 

Add  (1)  and  (2),  S2«+2a:=a+6 (3) 

Subtract  (2)  from  (1),  Z^+Zys^a—b    (4) 

Equations  (3)  and  (4)  are  common  adfected  quadratics ;  sohing  these  in  the 
usual  manner,  we  find 

— 1±  Vl+2tf+26^ 

Xss ^ 


— 1±  Vl+2a— 26 

y= -^ 


EXAMPIiE   YI. 

5a:+y=     6 (1) 

Jx*+y*=272 (2) 

Raise  (1)  to  llie  4th  power. 

a:*+4x»y+6xy+4ay+y<=1296. 

But  from  (2),  £*_ +y*=  272. 

Siibtracting  4z»y+6a«3(«+4j^        =1024, 

or  22:y(2z>+3xy+2y')=1024 (3) 

But  by  (1),  2iy(2a«+4a:y+2y»)=144j:y (4) 

Subtracting  (3)  from  (4),  2jy =144xy— 1024. 
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Transposing  and  ^viding  by  2, 

7!hl^^f2xy  =—512. 

Completing  the  square,  2*ya— 722:^4-1296=1296— 512, 

or  (aiy— 36)»=  784^ 

.-.  2y— 36   =±  \/784 
xy  =36^28 

.  =64,  and  8. 


First,  let  us  suppose  :cyaB8. 

By  (1). 

And 
Subtracting, 


But 

.*.  adding  and  subtracting. 


^+2xy+y«=36, 
Axy        =32. 

a!»— 2a:y4-y*=  4 
.-.  x— y  =±2, 
x+y  =6. 


,'3Hi?=n 


Secondly,  let  us  take  the  other  value  of  xy,  or  64. 
By  (1),  a^+2ry+y«=       36, 

4ry        =     256. 
Subtracting,  a!»— 2ry+y«=  —220, 


But 

.*.  adding  and  subtracting. 


.%  X— y  =±  V— 220, 
x+y  =6. 


x= 


6+ V— 220 


1 


y~ 


6— V— 220 


and 


6— '•—220') 
x= 5 ' 


y=- 


6+ V— 220 


Hence,  in  the  above  equations,'  two  of  tiie  roots  of  x  and  y  are  possible,  and 
two  impossible. 

(7)»  2x  +3y  =118 (1)  > 

6x«— 7y*=4333 (2)  J 

x=35  >      .  x=  —229^  I 


(8)    8x4- 23y  =  2x*+2y> 

34y-|-  6x«— 5y*=13xy+24 . 


^•y=16h^y=     192A$ 

m 

(2)$ 


Ans. 


x=3>    *""   133 


—181  I      _     55jj/1114' 


y 


S! 


X= 


26 


««— ?1_  I  — 9db3Vlll4 

^""133  J  y~ 


(9)  («-y)(2--y)=a 
(a:+y)(^+y»)=6 


26 
(2)i 


Ans.  x=:5^H^=^±Va,        V26-aT  yfa 


2V^b^a 


2V26— a 


*  The  foUowfaig  example!,  tboagh  a  rahiable  exerci«e,  are  likely  to  detain  tbe  ■todeol 
long,  and  may,  if  neceiaaiy,  be  omitted. 
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(10)    xyz 
xyz 


^a 


xyz 


=5 


z-|-z 


=se 


(1) 

(2)y 

(3) 


y= 


(11)  T  +y  =a, 

*  (12)  4iry=96— a:y, 
x+y  =6. 

(13)  z-+y«=2a-, 

♦  xyszt^. 

X  (14)  a-+x+y=18-y«, 
a:y=6. 

7<,   (15)  aH-toy+y+2«=190— 9y 

(16)  aH-3'*— «— y=:78, 

xy  +a?4.y=39. 

(17)  a^y*— 7ay«— 945=76iv 

«y— y=12. 

(18)  3^21/^+3^-1/5+1/5=0, 

Vi4-l/^5. 
,    ,  *■  .  te    85 


^=9, 
.3a; 


Ans.  xss 


«y— («H-y)=54 


(91)  ap«— 2«^+y«=49 


7i_2a^^jrU.«B4.y9=9a 


,     i       2a6c(&c+ac— fl&) 

V(<»*+^— ^)(«*+^— «<^)* 
i        2a&c(a6+ac — he) 

'\(ab-\'bc — ac)(be'{'ac — ab)' 


M6— a^ 


Ana.  x=4,  or  2,  or  3  :t  V21* 
y=:2,  or4,  orS^-ZSl. 

Ana.  x=U"±  -/a'"— (*•)■, 


y=-=- 


1 


Aii8.x=3,  or  2,  or  — 3±  V3, 
y=2,  or  3,  or  — 3=p  V3. 

Am.  ir=--9^i/?,  y=— 3-1-1/7; 
aUo,  «=6,  or  9,       y=4,  or  1. 

Am.  x=9,  or  3,  or ==7^^ , 


—13^1/— 39 
3f=3,  or  9,  or '-^ 

Am.  »= -^ — ;  alio,  a:=5,  or  -, 

17=f6i/— 8  ° 

y=— 6^1/^;  alw),  y=3,  or  —15, 

S5 

Am.  «:=9,  or  -r, 

85 
y=4,  or  -J. 

Am.  *=5,  or  ^ 

y=3,or=|. 

Am.  «=:6, 
y=19. 


Am.  «=±3,  or  ±1/6, 


!,  or±y 


Li3-j[-l/— 47 


8 


or 


l-jl-l/lli?  _lJ:3i/5 


y=8,  or  —1,  or 


or 


lj=l/-ll 
2^~* 


c^ 
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(99)  •y-f*y«=19. 
a?-f-*y9=18. 
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(93)»-«i=i 


=y-y*. 


(94)  (*M-i)y=«  y  +i2«, 


(95)  «  +y  +v^«4.5f=19. 

(96)  :,«H-yM-«^y=i^ 

(97)  •iy*=9y«, 
8*^—^=14. 

(98)  •l-f.yl=3*  (lee  note,  pa^  917), 


y+*y=y«+*y- 


(30)  2x4-3f=96— Ti/ar+y-H, 
9#4-i/y_18  ,  9a^'/y 

9c— i/y     15    9«-|-i/y 


Am.  «=9,  or  16» 

i: 

Abi.  Jr=4,  or  -, 


1       — 974:v^6045 
Aii^r=5,or-or ^ , 


=6,  or  150,  or 


1662 


97=p-/6045 

Am.  «=5,  or  ^ 
y=4,  or  5. 


Am.  «=11,  or  —1,  or  61:i:\/— 3716, 
,  or— 11,  or  ei^fv'— 3716. 

Abi.  *=14i',  or  8, 

yss^il*,  or4. 

Am.  «=4,  or  1. 


Am.  0=4,  or  1# 


y=l,  or  — fL 
Am.  *=9,  or  — 10, 

=],orSS. 


Am.  «=!« 
1 

Am.  r=4,  or  16^ 
y=256,  or  25(Sl*. 

AjQ«.c=9,  or  4. 
y=4,  or  9. 


(31) 8i/a«— 9«yte=9y— I6ay, 

y 

&v=:44-95y*. 

(89)  16«H-y*=6y*»*, 

X*      12_  jp 

y-^'v'y 

(33)  V  5V'*+5v'y-|-i/^l«>— 1/*» 
y^:t6-|.^y6=975. 


PEOBLEMS  PRODUCXNe  PITBJ:  EaUATIONS. 

(1)  What  two  numbers  are  those  whose  sum  is  to  the  greater  as  10  to  7, 
and  whose  sum,  multiplied  by  the  less,  produces  270  ? 

Ans.  ±21  and  d=9 

(2)  There  are  two  numbers  in  the  proportion  of  4  to  6,  and  the  difference 
of  whose  squares  is  81.    What  are  the  numbers? 

Ans.  ±12  and  ±15. 

(3)  A  detachment  from  an  army  was  marching  in  regular  column,  with  5 
men  more  in  depth  than  in  front ;  but  upon  the  enemy  coming  in  sight,  the 
fit>nt  was  increased  by  845  men,  and  by  this  movement  the  detachment  was 
drawn  up  in  five  lines.    Required  the  number  of  men  ? 

Ans.  4550. 

(4)  Two  workmen,  A  and  B,  were  engaged  to  work  for  a  certain  number 
of  days  at  different  rates.    At  the  end  of  the  time,  A,  who  had  been  idle  4  of 
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those  days,  had  75  shilling?  to  receive ;  but  6,  who  had  been  idle  7  of  those 
days,  received  only  48  shillings.  Now,  had  B  been  idle  only  4  days  and  A  7, 
they  would  have  received  exactly  alike.  For  how  many  days  were  they  en- 
gaged, how  many  did  each  work,  and  what  had  each  per  day  ? 

Ans.  A  worked  15  and  B  12  days. 

A  received  5  and  B  4  shillings  per  day. 

(5)  A  vintner  draws  a  certain  quantity  of  wine  out  of  a  full  vessel  that  holds 
256  gallons,  and  then  filling  the  vessel  with  water,  draws  off  the  same  quantity 
of  liquid  as  before,  and  so  on  for  four  draughts,  when  there  were  only  81 
gallons  of  pure  wine  left.    How  much  wine  did  he  draw  each  time  ? 

Ans.  64,  48,  36,  and  27  gallons. 

PE0BLEM8  WHICH  PaODUCB  ADFBCTED  OR  COMPLETE  aUADRATIC 

EaUATIONS. 

PROBLEM  1. 

190.  To  find  a  number  such  that  twice  its  square,  augmented  by  three 

times  the  number,  is  equal  to  65. 

Let  X  be  the  number  required,  we  have  for  the  equation  of  the  problem, 

2a:«+3x=65. 

3        /65      9*         3     23 
Solving  the  equation,  '=""4=^V"2 +16==""4-'^T' 

Hence  a:=5;  a:= — — . 

The  first  of  these  two  values  satisfies  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  as  stated 
in  the  enunciation ;  for,  in  fact, 

2(5)«+3X  5=2x25+15 
=6f. 

In  order  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  the  second  vahie,  let  us  observe,  that 
if  we  substitute  — x  for  +ar  in  the  equation  2a:®+3xs=65,  the  coefficient  of  3x 
alone  will  change  its  sign,  for  ( — x)^=(+x)«=a:«.  Hence  the  value  of  x  ¥rill 
no  longer  be 

3  .  23 

^=-4±T'  • 

3  23 

but  w  iU  become  x= + 7  ±  t"* 

4  4 

13 
Hence  x=~;a:=— 5, 

where  the  values  of  x  dififer  from  those  already  found  in  sign  alone. 

13 
Hence  we  may  conclude  that  the  negative  solution  — ^,  considered  with- 
out reference  to  its  sign,  is  the  solution  of  the  following  problem : 

To  find  a  number  such  that  twice  its  square,  diminished  by  three  times  the 
number,  is  equal  to  65. 
In  fact,  we  have 


/13y  13_169     39 

^\2/  ""^^2 -"2        2" 


P 
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PROBLEM  2. 

A  tailor  bought  a  ceitain  number  of  yards  of  cloth  for  12  pounds.  If  he  had 
paid  the  same  sum  for  3  yards  less  of  the  same  cloth,  then  the  cloth  would 
have  cost  4  shillings  a  yard  more.    Required  the  number  of  yards  purchased. 

Let  X  be  the  number  of  yards  purchased. 

ThoD  —  is  the  price  of  one  yard,  expressed  in  shillings. 

If  he  had  paid  the  same  sum  for  3  yards  less,  in  that  case  the  price  of  each 

240 
would  be  represented  by r. 

But  by  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  this  last  price  is  greater  than  the 
former  by  4  shillings ;  hence  the  equation  of  the  problem  will  be 


*240      240 
r— 3""  X 
or  .tO— 3x=180. 


x-3-  X  +^' 


3        /9  3     27 

Whence  ^=2=tV4+^^°=2=^¥ 

.*.  2r=15;  x= — 12. 

The  value  of  .r=rl5  satisfies  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  for 

240  240 

—  =16;— =20, 

the  price  of  each  yard  in  the  first  case  being  16  shillings,  and  in  the  last  case 
20,  which  exceeds  the  former  by  4  shillings. 

With  regard  to  the  second  solution,  we  can  form  a  new  enunciation  to  which 
it  will  correspond.  Resuming  the  original  equation,  and  changing  x  into  — 7, 
it  becomes 

240         240 


— X — 3      — X 
or 

240       240 


-4, 


:t+3       X 

an  equation  which  may  be  considered  as  the  algebraic  representation  of  the 
following  problem :  # 

A  tailor  bought  a  certain  number  of  yards  of  cloth  for  12  pounds.    If  he  had 
paid  the  same  sum  for  3  yards  morcy  then  the  cloth  would  have  cost  4  shillings 
a  yard  less.    Required  the  number  of  yards  purchased. 
The  above  equation  when  reduced  becomes 

a*+3x=180, 
instead  ofz^— 3x=180,  asin  the  former  case;  solidng  the  above,  we  find 

2:=12;  r= — 15. 

The  two  preceding  problems  iUustrate  the  principle  explained  with  regard 
to  problems  of  the  first  degree. 

PROBLEM  3. 

A  merchant  puixhased  two  bills ;  one  for  $8776,  payable  in  9  months,  the 
other  for  $7488,  payable  in  8  months.  For  the  first  he  paid  $1200  more 
than  for  the  second.    Required  the  rate  of  interest  allowed. 
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Let  X  represent  the  interest  of  $100  for  1  month. 

Then  ISx,  9x,  8r  severally  represent  the  interest  of  $100  for  1  year,  9 
months,  8  months. 

And  100-f-9x,  100-|-8jr  represent  what  a  capital  of  $100  will  become  at 
the  end  of  9  and  of  8  months  respectively. 

Hence,  in  order  to  determine  the  actual  value  of  the  two  biUs,  we  have  the 

following  proportions : 

8776  X 100 
100+9x:100::8776:-j3^— 

7488  X 100 

100+83:;  100:;7488;   ,^,,Vo    - 
'  100+8X 

The  fourth  terms  of  the  abovto  proportions  express  the  sum  paid  by  the 

merchant  for  each  of  the  bills. 

Hence,  by  the  conditions  of  the  problem, 

877600       748800 

100+9x""l00+8r""^       • 

OTi  dividing  each  member  by  400, 

2194  1872 

100+9x'"l00+8x""^* 

Clearing  of  firactions  and  reducing, 

216x>+4396jr=2200. 

Whence 


x=— ^;t^± 


/2200      72 
V^16"+\l 


2198        /2200      /2198\ 


9 


216  ^V  216  ■'"X  216/ 

— 2198  J:  V5306404 
216 


— 2198  J:  V5306404 
.-.  12X1=  jQ 

— 2198±2303.6 


18 
.%  12x=5.86 ;  and  12x=— 250.08 

The  positive  solution,  12x=5.86 ,  represents  the  required  rate  of  in- 
terest per  cent,  per  annum. 

With  regard  to  the  negative  solution,  it  can  only  be  considered  as  connected 
with  the  other  by  the  same  equation  of  the  second  degree.  If  we  resume 
the  original  equation,  and  substitute  — x  for  -|-x,  we  shall  find  great  difficulty 
in  reconciling  this  new  equation  with  an  enunciation  analogous  to  that  of  the 
proposed  problem. 

PROBUEM  4. 

A  man  purchased  a  horse,  which  he  afterward  sold  to  disadvantage  for  24 
pounds.  His  loss  per  cent,  by  this  bargain,  upon  the  original  price  of  the 
horse,  is  expressed  by  the  number  of  pounds  which  he  paid  for  the  horse. 
Required  the  original  price. 

Let  X  be  the  number  of  pounds  which  he  paid  for  the  horse. 

Then  x— 24  wiU  represent  his  loss ; 
But,  by  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  his  loss  per  cent,  is  represented  by  the 
number  of  units  in  x ; 
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His  loss  per  cent,  on  one  pound  is  rrrr. 

.'.  his  loss  per  cent,  on  x  pounds  must  be  -rrrr,  or  x  times  as  great. 
This  gives  the  equation, 


x=50±  -v/100=60±10. 
Henee  a:=60 ;  x=40. 

Both  these  solutions  equally  fulfill  the  conditions  of  the  problem. 

Let  us  suppose,  in  the  first  place,  that  he  paid  60  pounds  for  the  horse ;  since 

he  sold  it  for  24,  his  loss  was  36.    On  the  other  hand,  by  the  enunciation,  his 

60  60  X  60 

loss  was  60  per  cent  on  the  ori^al  price ;  i.  c,  jzrr  of  60,  or  =36  ; 

thus  60  satisfies  the  conditions. 

In  the  second  place,  let  us  suppose  that  he  paid  40  pounds ;  his  loss  in  this 
case  was  16.     On  the  other  hand,  his  loss  ought  to  be  40  per  cent,  on  the 

40     ^  40X40 

original  price ;  t.  e.,  rjrz  of  40,  or  =16 ;  thus  40  also  satisfies  the  con- 

ditions. 

GENERAL  DISCUSSION  OF  THE  EQUATION  OF  THE  SECOND  DEGREE. 

191.  The  general  form  of  the  equation,  the  coefiScients  being  considered  in- 
dependently of  their  signs,  is 

I.,  II.  Let  9  be  positive  and  <  7-, 

'  P       I? 

I.  If j7  be  positive,  ar=  —  oivl — ^'  *"^^  ^^  values  are  negative.* 

J 

p     Ip^ 

II.  If  j7  be  negative,  x=-|--±W— — q,  and  both  values  are  positive. 
III.,  IV.  Let  q  be  positive  and  >  -j, 


III.  If  _p  be  positive,  r=— — ±w-t — q, 

I 

P  .     /p* 

IV.  lip  benegative,r=-|--dby  Y" ?» 


and  both  values  are  imagi- 
nary.f 


*  In  thif  and  all  Uie  following  valaes  of  jt,  calling  the  term  ~  before  the  radical  the 

• 


^^ 


tional  part,  and  ^f^^  tbe  radical  part,  we  perceive  that,  when  q  is  positive,  tiie  radical 

part  is  greater  than  the  rational,  aince  ^^  alone  equals  ^,  the  rational  part ;  and  the  aign 

of  the  whole  expreaaion  ii  that  of  the  radical  part ;  bat  when  q  ia  negative,  the  radical 
part  ia  leas  than  the  rational,  and  the  aign  of  the  whole  expreaaion  ia  that  of  the  rational 
part 

t  In  thia  caae,  if  we  examine  the  general  equation,  we  ahall  find  that  tbe  oonditioni  are 
abaord ;  for,  tranapoiing  q,  and  completing  the  aquare,  we  have 
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v.,  VI.  Let  q  be  negative  and  <C't"» 

(  p       /«» 

V.  Up  be  positive,  ar=  — -±y^+^, 

P       fl^ 

VI.  Up  be  negative,  ar= + - ± \/ y+ ?• 

VII.,  VIII.  Let  ^  be  negative  and  >'7-» 

I  Vn.   Up  be  positive,  x=— |±y  j+?, 

VIII.  If  j7  be  negative,  a:=+|±y  =^'+?' 
IX.,  X.  Let  ^=-j-,  and  be  positive. 

IX.  If  p  be  positive,  x=— ^. 


and  one  value  is  positive, 
the  other  negative. 


X.    If  j7  be  negative,  a:=+^. 


>  and  the  two  values  are  equal. 


XL,  XII.  Let  9=0, 


1 


P  .  P 


XI.    If  ^  be  positive,  ^=-— gi  q»  one  value  =— jp,  the  other  =0. 


2-^2 
2=^2 


XII.  If  ;j  be  negative,  x=:+=|±^,  one  value  =+jp,  the  other  =0. 


XIII.  Let  9  be  negative. 

{XIII.  ^:=0,  x=±  Vy»  the  two  values  are  equal  with  opposite  signs. 

XIV.  Let  q  be  positive, 

{XIV.  |?=0,  a::=  ±  ^ — q,  both  values  are  imaginaiy. 

XV.  Let  9=0, 

{XV.  j'ssO,  then  x=0,  or  both  values  are  equal  to  0. 


**±P»+7=7- 


jfl 


bat  since  —- — q  ia,  by  hypothesii,  a  negatiye  quantity,  we  may  represent  it  by  — m,  where 
m  is  some  positive  quantity ;  then 


(x±f)+-=0; 


that  is.  the  sum  of  two  quantities,  each  of  which  is  essentially  positive,  is  eqaal  to  0,  a 
maiufest  absurdity.    Solving  the  equation, 

and  the  symbol  \/ — m,  which  denotes  absurdity,  serves  to  distinguish  tiiis  case.    Hence, 
fcken  the  roots  are  imaginary,  the  problem  to  tohidi  the  eqvation  corresponds  is  absurd. 

We  still  say,  however,  that  the  equation  has  two  roots  ;  for,  subjecting  these  values  of 
9  to  the  same  calculations  as  if  they  were  real,  that  is,  substituting  them  tor  x  in  the  pro- 
posed equations,  we  shall  find  that  they  render  the  two  members  identicaL 
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XVI.  One  case,  attended  with  remarkable  circumstances,  still  remains  to  be 
examined.     Let  us  take  the  equation 

aa:*+6a:—- c=0. 

Whence  x= r . 

2a 

Let  us  suppose  that,  in  accordance  with  a  particular  hypothesis  made  on  the 
given  quantities  in  the  equation,  we  have  a=:0;  the  expression  for  x  then 
becomes 

r    0 


,=  Z:^;^he„ce^ 


0 

The  second  of  the  above  values  is  under  the  form  of  infinity,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  an  answer,  if  the  problem  proposed  be  such  as  to  admit  of  infinite 
solutions. 

0 
We  must  endeavor  to  Interpret  the  meaning  of  the  first,  r. 

In  the  first  place,  if  we  return  to  the  equation  cufi-^-hx — crzzO,  we  perceive 

e 
that  the  hypothesis  a=:0  reduces  it  to  &7=c,  whence  we  derive  xz=t,  n  finite 

and  determinate  expression,  which  must  be  considered  as  representing  the  true 

0 
value  of  -  in  the  case  before  us. 

That  no  doubt  may  remain  on  this  subject,  let  us  assume  the  equation 

as^-^-bx — c=0, 

and  put  x=:-,  the  expression  will  then  become 

a      h 
-5+-— c=0. 

Whence  cy^ — by — a=:0. 

Let  a=0,  this  last  equation  will  become 

ci/«— 6y=0, 

b 
from  which  we  have  the  two  values  y=0,  y=- ;  substituting  these  values  in 

y 

1  c 

l^  x=T ;  2«.  x=T,* 

U  0 


*  To  Bhow  more  diitinctly  how  the  indeterminate  form  arises,  let  ni  resmne  the  general 
valne  of  one  of  the  roots. 


X — . 

l£a  were  a  factor  of  both  the  numerator  and  denominator,  it  might  be  suppressed,  and 
then  a,  being  put  equal  to  zero,  would  give  the  true  value  of  x.  We  can  not,  indeed* 
show  the  existence  of  Uiis  factor  in  the  two  terms  of  the  fraction  as  it  stands ;  but  if  we 

multiply  both  numerator  and  denominator  by  — b — '\/b^']-4ac,  it  becomes 

—2a{b'\-'\/bi-{-4ac) 
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—26 
With  respect  to  the  value  j:=— rr—,  it  is  only  to  be  observed  that  the 

divisor  zero^  having  to  be  regarded  as  the  limit  of  decreasing  magnitudes,  eitlier 
positive  or  negative,  it  follows  that  the  infinite  value  ought  to  have  the  am- 
biguous sign  db« 
Thus  the  ^'alues  of  z,  to  recapitulate,  become 

c  , 

Xsz-r,  X=±OD. 
0 

It  is  remarkable  that,  for  this  particular  case,  we  have  three  values  of  x, 
while  in  the  general  case  there  are  but  two. 

To  comprehend  how  these  values  truly  belong  to  the  equation  a3^-{-hx 
— csO,  put  it  under  the  form 

— hx-^c 
— -T — =a. 

— bx-^-c 
When  a=sO,  the  question  is  to  find  values  which  will  render -^ —  zero. 

c 
We  see  that  ^=7  will  do  it ;  and  as  the  same  expression  can  be  written  under 

b      c 
the  form "{"Za"  ^^  perceive  that  it  becomes  zero  also,  from  the  values 

X=±CD.* 

XVII.  Let  us  consider  the  still  more  pai'ticular  case  still,  where  we  have, 

U 
at  the  same  time,  a=0,  b=zO.    Then  the  two  general  values  of  x  become  ~. 

We  have  seen  above  that  the  first  may  be  changed  into 

2c 


x=- 


b+  ^/b'+iac 
Transforming  the  second  in  a  similar  manner,  it  becomes 

__(--6—  V62+4ac)(--6+  Vb'+4ac)  —2c 


2a(— &+  -s/b^+iac).  —6+  -/b^+Aac 

In  which,  making  a=0,  &:=0,  the  values  of  x,  thus  transformed,  both  give 
x=x) ;  aod  hero,  also,  the  infinity  ought  to  be  taken  with  the  sign  dL« 

If  we  suppose  a=0,  6=0,  c=:0,  the  proposed  equation  will  become  alto- 
gether indeterminate. 


The  uamerator,  being  the  pruJncl  rf  tlie  sum  and  difibrence  of  two  qaantities,  is  equal 
to  the  difference  of  their  sqaares,  to  wit :  lA — (llA-\-4ac):= — itte.  We  aee,  therefore,  tliat 
3a  is  a  common  factor  to  the  nmucrator  and  denominator  of  the  last  expression.  Suppress- 
ing it,  we  have 

2c 


in  which,  if  we  make  a=0,  it  gives  *=£. 

*  In  the  analytic  theory  of  curves  these  valaes  answer  to  the  intersections  of  the  axis 
of  abscissas  with  the  curve  of  the  3^  order,  the  equation  of  which  is  yx-\'bx-\--cz=:0.  If  this 
curve  be  constructed,  it  vriU  be  found  to  cut  the  axis  of  abscissas  first  at  a  finite  distance 
fitim  the  origin,  and  besides  has  this  axis  for  an  ns^iuptote  both  on  the  side  of  the  positive 
and  negative  abscissas,  which  amounts  to  saying  that  it  cuts  it  at  infinity  in  c^er  di- 
rection. 
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192.  Let  us  DOW  proceed  to  illuBtrate  the  principles  established  in  this  gec- 
eral  discussion,  by  applying  them  to  different  problems. 

PROBLEM   5. 

To  find  in  a  line,  A  B,  which  joins  two  lights  of  different  intensities,  a  point 
which  is  illuminated  equally  by  each. 

I  I 

P3  A  P|        B  Pj. 

(It  is  a  principle  in  Optics  that  the  intensities  of  the  same  light  at  different 
distances  are  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the  distances.) 

Let  a  be  the  distance  A  B  between  the  two  lights. 

Let  h  be  the  intensity  of  the  light  A  at  the  distance  of  one  foot  from  A. 

Let  c  be  the  intensity  of  the  light  B  at  the  distance  of  one  foot  from  B. 

Let  P ,  be  the  point  required. 

LetAPi=x;  .•.  BP,=a— x. 

By  the  opticd  principle  above  enunciated,  since  the  intensity  of  A  at  the 

distance  of  1  foot  is  5,  its  intensity  at  the  distance  of  2,  3,  4, feet  must  be 

b   b    h  ^  b 

T,  r,  T-r ;  hence  the  intensity  of  A  at  the  distance  of  x  feet  must  be  -^.    In  the 

c 

same  manner,  the  intensity  of  B  at  the  distance  a — x  must  be  7 ;  but 

•^  (a— x)« 

according  to  the  conditions  of  the  question,  these  two  intensities  are  equal ; 

hence  we  have  for  the  equation  of  the  problem 

b  c 

x«'"(a— z)«' 

Solving  this  equation,  and  reducing  the  result  to  its  most  simple  form, 

a'\/b 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  discuss  these  two  values : 


a'Jb 
V> 1= 


2*' ar= 


ay/b 


f«--=7^ 


►  whence  <  v    -r  v^ 


I.  Let  5^c. 

a^b  ^b 

The  first  value  of  ar,     ,,  ,     ^  ,  is  positive,  and  less  than  a,  for     .,        . 

is  a  proper  fraction ;  hence  this  value  gives  for  the  point  equally  illuminated  a 
point  P,,  situated  between  the  points  A  and  B.  We  perceive,  moreover,  that 
the  point  P]  is  nearer  to  B  than  to  A ;  for,  since  &^c,  we  have 

V6+  ^Jb>  ^JbJr  \^c,  or  2  V6>  VH  Vc,  and  .-.  ^^^^^\ 

a'y/b         a 
and,  consequentiy,    ,,  ,     ,  >2.     This  is  manifestiy  the  result  at  which  we 

ought  to  arrive,  for  we  here  suppose  the  intensity  of  A  to  be  greater  than  that 
ofB. 

The  corresponding  value  of  a— ar,     tit     1  %  is  positive,  and  less  tiian  -. 
T^  second  value  of  r,     ., .  ,  is  positive,  and  greater  than  a,  for 
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This  second  value  gives  ft  point  P3,  situated  in  the  production  of  A  B,  and  to 
*the  right  of  the  two  lights.  In  fact,  we  suppose  that  the  two  lights  give  forth 
rays  in  all  directions ;  there  may,  therefore,  be  a  point  in  the  production  of  A  B 
equally  illuminated  by  each,  but  this  point  must  be  situated  in  the  production 
of  A  B  to  the  right,  in  order  that  it  may  be  nearer  to  the  less  powerful  of  the 
two  lights. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  why  the  two  values  thus  obtained  are  connected  by 

the  same  equation.    If,  instead  of  assuming  A  Pj  for  the  unknown  quantity  x, 

h          c 
we  take  A  P3,  then  B  Pjsst — a,  thus  we  have  the  equation  "5=] r^ ;  hut 

since  {x — ay  is  identical  with  (a — xy,  the  new  equation  is  the  same  as  that 

already  established,  and  which,  consequently,  ought  to  give  A  P^  as  well  as 

A  Pi. 

—a  ^c 
The  second  value  of  a — x,     .. ,  ,  is  negative,  as  it  ought  to  be,  being 

estimated  in  a  contrary  direction  from  the  first,  on  the  general  principle  already 
established,  that  quantities  estimated  in  a  contrary  sense  should  be  represented 

with  contrary  signs ;  but  changing  the  signs  of  the  equation  a — x=  -tt r-, 

we  find  X — fl=:    ., .  ,  and  this  value  of  f — a  represents  the  absolute 

length  of  B  P,. 

II.  Let  hKjc, 

a  -^h  a 

The  first  value  of  r,     ...     ,    is  positive,  and  less  than  r,  for  V^+  Vc 

>  Vi+  V6,  •••  Vb+  Vc>^Vh,  '••  ■/<,+  Vc<2'  •■•  /b+  Vc<|- 

a  \^c  a 

The  corresponding  value  of  a — x,     ,.        .  ,  is  positive,  and  greater  than  -. 

Hence  the  point  P 1  is  situated  between  the  points  A  and  B,  and  is  nearer 
to  A  than  to  B.  This  is  manifestly  the  true  result,  for  the  present  hypothesis 
supposes  that  the  intensity  of  B  is  greater  than  the  intensity  of  A. 

The  second  value  of  x,     .. ,  ,  or    ,  /.,  is  essentially  negative.    In 

order  to  interpret  the  signification  of  this  result,  let  us  resume  the  original 

6  c 

equation,  and  substitute  — x  for  -(-x,  it  thus  becomes  5=7~T7^'    ^^^  since 

(a — x)  expresses  in  the  first  instance  the  distance  of  B  from  the  point  required, 
a-^-x  ought  still  to  express  the  same  distance,  and,  therefore,  the  point  re- 
quired must  be  situated  to  the  left  of  A,  in  P3,  for  example.  In  fact,  since 
the  intensity  of  the  light  B  is,  under  the  present  hypothesis,  greater  than  the 
intensity  of  A,  the  point  required  must  be  nearer  to  A  than  to  B. 

The  corresponding  value  of  a — r,     ,, .  ,  or     ,  /,,  is  positive,  and 

the  reason  of  this  is,  that  x  being  negative,  a— r  expresses,  in  reality,  an 
arithmetical  sunu 
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III.  Let  5=e. 

a 
The  first  two  values   of  x  and  of  a — x  are  reduced  to  -,  which  gives  the 

bisectioQ  of  A  B  for  the  point  equally  illuminated  by  each  light,  a  result  which* 

is  manifestly  true,  upon  the  supposition  that  the  intensity  of  the  two  lights  is 

the  same. 

ay/b 
The  other  two  values  are  reduced  to  ,  that  is,  they  become  infinite , 

that  is  to  say,  the  second  point  equally  illuminated  is  situated  at  a  distance 
from  the  points  A  and  B  greater  than  any  which  can  be  assigned.  This  re- 
sult perfectly  corresponds  with  the  present  hypothesis;  for  if  we  suppose 
the  difference  h — c,  without  vanishing  altogether,  to  be  exceedingly  small,  the 
second  point  equally  illuminated,  exists,  but  at  a  gi'eat  distance  from  the  two 

a  y/h 
lights  ,•  this  is  indicated  by  the  expression  —jr ^,  the  denominator  of  which 

is  exceedingly  small  in  comparison  with  the  numerator  if  we  suppose  h  very 
nearly  equal  to  c.  In  the  extreme  case,  when  &=c,  or  y/h —  y/cz=z(i^  the 
point  required  no  longer  exists,  or  is  situated  at  an  infinite  distance. 

IV.  Let  &=c  and  a=0. 

The  first  system  of  values  of  x  and  a — x  in  this  case  become  0,  and  the 

0 
second  system  -.    This  last  result  is  here  the  symbol  of  indetermination ;  for 

if  we  recur  to  the  equadon  of  the  problem 

h  c 

or 

(6— c)2«— Safcarns— a'6, 
it  becomes,  under  the  present  hypothesis, 

0.a;a— 0.a*=0, 
an  equation  which  can  be  satisfied  by  the  substitution  of  any  number  whatever 
for  X.     In  fact,  since  the  two  lights  are  supposed  to  be  equal  in  intensity,  and 
to  be  placed  at  the  same  point,  they  must  illuminate  every  point  in  the  line 
A  B  equally. 

The  solution  0,  given  by  the  fii*st  system,  is  one  of  those  solutions,  infinite 
in  number^  of  which  the  problem  in  this  case  is  susceptible. 

v.  Let  a=:0,  &  not  being  =c. 

Each  of  the  two  systems  in  this  case  is  reduced  to  0,  which  proves  that  in 
this  case  there  is  only  one  point  equally  illuminated,  viz.,  the  point  in  which 
the  two  lights  are  placed. 

The  above  discussion  afifords  an  example  of  the  precision  with  which  algebm 
answei*s  to  all  the  circumstances  included  in  the  enunciation  of  a  problem. 

We  shall  conclude  this  subject  by  solving  one  or  two  problems  which  re- 
quire the  introduction  of  more  than  one  unknown  quantity. 

raoBLEM  6. 

To  find  two  numbers  such  that,  when  multiplied  by  the  numbers  a  and  h 
respectively,  the  sum  of  the  products  may  be  equal  to  2s,  and  the  product  ai 
the  two  numbers  equal  to  p. 
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Let  X  and  y  be  the  two  numbers  sought,  the  equations  of  the  problem  will 
be 

ax+6y=25 (1) 

^=  P (2) 

From  (1) 

y=-l— • 

Substituting  this  valuQ  in  (2)  and  reducing,  we  have 

oi:*— 2«x+  6p=0. 
Whence 

And  .*. 

The  problem  is,  we  perceive,  susceptible  of  two  direct  solutions,  for  s  is 
manifestly  >  V<^ — a^6p;  but  in  order  that  these  solutions  may  be  real  we 
must  have'«*>,  ot  =sa*hp. 

Let  a=&=l ;  in  this  case  the  yalues  of  x  and  y  are  reduced  to 

x=«zt  Vs^—p,  y=*T  V*''— p« 

Here  we  perceive  that  the  two  values  of  3/  are  equal  to  those  of  x  taken  in 
an  inverse  order ;  that  is  to  say,  if  «4~  '\/ft^—p  represent  the  value  of  x,  then 
9 —  y/^ — p  will  represent  the  corresponding  value  of  y,  and  reciprocally. 

We  explain  this  circumstance  by  observing  that,  in  this  particular  case,  the 
equations  of  the  problem  are  reduced  to  x-|-y=2«,  xyszp^  and  the  question 
then  becomes,  Required  two  numbers  whose  sum  is  28,  and  whose  product  is 
p,  or,  in  other  words.  To  divide  a  number  2s  into  two  parts,  suck  that  their 
product  may  he  equal  to  p. 

PROBLEM  7. 

To  find  four  numbers  in  proportion,  the  sum  of  the  extremes  being  2s,  the 
sum  of  the  means  2«^  and  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  four  terms  4c^. 

Let  a,  X,  y,  z  represent  the  four  terms  of  the  proportion ;  by  the  conditions 
of  the  question,  and  the  fundamental  property  of  proportions,  we  shall  have  as 
the  equations  of  the  problem 

a+z=2s (1) 

x+y=2»' (2) 

xy=zaz •  •  (3) 

a«+a:«+y»+2«=4c» (4) 

Squaring  (1)  and  (2)  and  adding  the  results, 

a«+a:«+y8^.2s^.2az+2xy=4(««+«'»). 

But  by  (4),  a^^x^+j/^+z^ =4c«. 

Subtracting,  2a2+2zy=4(««+«'«— c"). 

.-.  by  (3),  4az=4(««+»'«— c«)=4ay  .  .  (5) 

Squaring  (1),  a«+2az+2»=4««. 

But  by  (5),  4gz        =4(5«+5^— c«). 

Subtracting,  g«— 2fl2+z^=4(c»— a^). 

Extracting  the  root,  a^zs:z  ± 2  y/c^~~s\ 

But  by  (1),  a+z=2<. 
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.*.  adding  and  snbtracting,  a=«±  V<^^ — ''* 

Precisely  in  the  same  manner  we  shall  find 
The  four  numbers  will  therefore  be 


These  four  numbers  constitute  a  proportion,  for  we  have 

(8)  What  two  numbers  are  those  whose  sum  is  20,  and  their  product  36  ? 

Ans.  2  and  18. 

(9)  To  divide  the  number  60  into  two  such  parts  that  their  product  may 
be  to  the  sum  of  their  squares  in  the  ratio  of  2  to  5. 

Ans.  20  and  40. 

(10)  The  difference  of  two  numbers  is  3,  and  the  difference  of  their  cubes 
is  117.    What  are  those  numbers? 

Ans.  2  and  5. 

(11)  A  company  at  a  tavern  had  d£8  15«.  to  pay  for  their  reckoning;  but, 

before  the  bill  was  settled,  two  of  them  left  the  room,  and  then  those  who  re* 

mained  had  10«.  apiece  more  to  pay  than  before.     How  many  were  there  in 

company  ? 

Ans.  7. 

(12)  A  grazier  bought  as  many  sheep  as  cost  him  c£60,  and  after  reserving 
15  out  of  the  number,  he  sold  the  remainder  for  d£54,  and  gained  25.  a  head  by 
them.     How  many  sheep  did  he  buy  ? 

Ans.  75. 

(13)  There  are  two  numbers  whose  difference  is  15,  and  half  their  product 
is  equal  to  the  cube  of  the  lesser  number.    What  are  those  numbers  ? 

Ans.  3  and  18. 

(14)  A  person  bought  cloth  for  <£33 15«.,  which  he  sold  again  at  d£2  Ss.  per 
piece,  and  gained  by  the  bargain  as  much  as  one  piece  cost  him.  Required  the 
number  of  pieces. 

Ans.  15. 

(15)  What  number  is  that,  which  when  divided  by  the  product  of  its  two 
digits,  the  quotient  is  3 ;  and  if  18  more  be  added  to  it,  the  digits  will  be 
transposed  ? 

Ans.  24. 

(16)  What  two  numbers  are  those  whose  sum,  multiplied  by  the  greater, 
is  equal  to  77,  and  whose  difference,  multiplied  by  the  lesser,  is  equal  to  12  ? 

Ans.  4  and  7. 

(17)  To  find  a  number  such  that,  if  you  subtract  it  from  10,  and  multiply  the 
remainder  by  the  number  itself,  the  product  shall  be  21. 

Ans.  7,  or  3. 
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(18)  To  divide  100  into  two  such  parts  that  tlie  sum  of  their  sqnare  roots 
may  be  14. 

Ads.  64  and  36. 

(19)  It  is  required  to  divide  the  number  24  into  two  such  parts  that  their 
product  may  be  equal  to  35  times  their  difference. 

Ans.  10  and  14. 

(20)  The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  8,  and  the  sum  of  their  cubes  is  152. 
What  are  the  numbers  ? 

Ans.  3  and  5. 

(21)  The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  7,  and  the  sum  of  their  4th  powers  is 
64] .    What  are  the  nimibers  ? 

Ans.  2  and  5. 

(22)  The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  6,  and  the  sum  of  their  5th  powers  iM 
1056.    What  are  the  numbers  ? 

Ans.  2  and  4. 

(23)  Two  partners,  A  and  B,  gained  «£140  by  trade;  A's  money  was  3 
months  in  trade,  and  his  gain  was  c£60  less  than  his  stock;  and  B*s  money, 
which  was  d650  more  than  A*s,  was  in  trade  5  months.    What  was  A's  stock  ? 

Ans.  uClOO. 

(24)  To  find  two  numbers  such  that  the  difference  of  their  squares  m\ 
be  equal  to  a  given  number,  9' ;  and  when  the  two  numbers  are  multiplied  by 
the  numbers  a  and  b  respectively,  the  difference  of  the  products  may  be  equal 
to  a  given  number,  <*. 

Ans. z — rs -^ 

(25)  There  are  two  square  buildings  that  are  paved  with  stones  a  foot 
square  each.  The  side  of  one  building  exceeds  that  of  the  other  by  12  feet, 
and  both  their  pavements  taken  together  contain  2120  stones.  What  are  the 
lengths  of  them  separately  ? 

Ans.  26  and  38  feet. 

(26)  A  and  B  set  out  from  two  towns,  which  were  at  the  distance  of  247 
miles,  and  traveled  the  direct  road  till  they  met.  A  went  9  miles  a  day,  and 
the  number  of  days  at  the  end  of  which  they  met  was  greater  by  3  than  the 
number  of  miles  which  B  went  in  a  day.    How  many  miles  did  each  go  ? 

Ans.  A  went  117  and  B  130  miles. 

(27)  The  joint  stock  of  two  partners  was  $2080 ;  A*s  money  was  in  trade  9 
months,  and  B*s  6  months ;  when  they  shared  stock  and  gain,  A  received 
$1140  and  B  $1260.    What  was  each  man's  stock  ? 

Ans.  $960  and  $1120. 

(28)  A  square  court-yard  has  a  rectangular  gravel  walk  round  it.  The  side 
of  the  court  wants  2  yards  of  bemg  6  times  the  breadth  of  the  gravel  walk, 
and  the  number  of  square  yards  in  the  walk  exceeds  the  number  of  yards  in 
the  periphery  of  the  court  by  164.    Required  the  area  of  the  court. 

Ans.  256. 

(29)  During  the  time  that  the  shadow  on  a  sun-dial,  which  shows  true 
time,  moves  from  1  o'clock  to  5,  a  clock,  which  is  too  fast  a  certain  number  of 
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hours  and  minutes,  strikes  a  number  of  strokes  equal  to  that  number  of  honn 
and  minutes ;  and  it  is  observed  that  the  number  of  minutes  is  less  by  41  than 
the  square  of  the  number  which  the  clock  strikes  at  the  last  time  of  striking. 
The  clock  does  not  strike  twelve  during  the  time.     How  much  is  it  too  hall 

Ans.  3  hours  and  23  minutes. 

(30)  A  and  B  engage  to  reap  a  field  for  d64  lOs. ;  and  as  A  alone  could  reap 
it  in  9  days,  they  promised  to  complete  it  in  5  days.  They  found,  however, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  call  in  C,  an  inferior  workman,  to  assist  them  for  the 
last  two  days,  in  consequence  of  which  B  received  3s.  9d*  less  than  he  other- 
wise would  have  done.    In  what  time  could  B  or  C  alone  reap  the  field  ? 

Ans.  B  could  reap  it  in  15  days,  C  in  18. 

(31)  The  fore  wheel  of  a  carriage  makes  6  revolutions  more  than  the  hind 
wheel  in  going  120  yards ;  but  if  the  periphery  of  each  wheel  be  increased  1 
yard,  it  will  make  only  4  revolutions  more  than  the  hind  wheel  in  the  same 
space.    Required  the  circumference  of  each. 

Ans.  4  and  5. 

(32)  The  intensity  of  two  lights,  A  and  B,  is  its  7:17,  and  their  distance 

apart  132  feet.    Whereabouts  between  is  the  point  of  equal  illumination? 

* 

(33)  The  loudness  of  a  church  bell  is  three  times  that  of  another.  Now, 
supposing  the  strength  of  sound  to  be  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance, 
at  what  place  between  the  two  will  the  bells  be  equally  well  heard. 

(34)  Supposing  the  mass  of  the  earth  to  be  1  and  that  of  the  moon  0.017, 
their  distance  240  thousand  miles,  and  the  force  of  attraction  equal  to  the  mass 
divided  by  the  square  of  the  distance ;  at  what  point  between  will  a  body  be 
held  ii4  suspense,  attracted  toward  neither  7 

(35)  The  hold  of  a  vessel  partly  full  of  water  (which  is  uniformly  increased 
by  a  leak)  is  furnished  with  two  pumps,  worked  by  A  and  B,  of  whom  A  takes 
three  strokes  to  two  of  B's ;  but  four  of  B*s  throw  out  as  much  water  as  five 
of  A*s.  Now  B  works  for  the  time  in  which  A  alone  would  have  emptied 
the  hold ;  A  then  pumps  out  the  remainder,  and  the  hold  is  cleared  in  13  hours 
and  20  minutes.  Had  they  worked  together,  the  hold  would  have  been  emp- 
tied in  3  hours  and  45  minutes,  and  A  would  have  pumped  out  100  gaflons 
more  than  he  did.  Required  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  hold  at  first,  and 
the  hourly  influx  of  the  leak. 

(36)  To  divide  two  numbers,  a  and  h,  each  into  two  parts,  such  that  the 
product  of  one  part  of  a  by  one  part  of  b  may  be  equal  to  a  given  number,  p, 
and  the  product  of  the  remaining  parts  of  a  and  b  equal  to  another  given  num- 
ber, ])'. 

Ans  ^_at-(j>--^)zt=  V{ab^(p'^p)\^^4abp 

26 


,^ab+(p'-^p):f  V\ab-^{p^.^p)\^^4abp 
^  2b 

ab^{p^-p)±  V{ab^(p'-^p)\^^4abp 
^  2a 


ab+ip'-^p)^  V \ab^(p'~~p)\^~^4abp 

2a 
(37)  To  find  a  number  such  that  its  square  may  be  to  the  product  of  the 
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differences  of  that  number,  and  two  other  given  nambers,  a  and  6,  in  the 
given  ratio,  p :  q, 

Ans. —. r . 

(38)  There  is  a  number  eonsisting  of  two  digits,  which,  when  divided  by 
the  sum  of  its  digits,  gives  a  quotient  greater  by  2  than  the  first  digit ;  but  if 
the  digits  be  inverted,  and  the  resulting  number  be  divided  hj  a  number  greater 
by  unity  than  the  sum  of  tho  digits,  the  quotient  shall  be  greater  by  2  than  the 
former  quotient.    What  is  the  number  ? 

Aus.  24. 

(39)  A  regiment  of  foot  receives  orders  to  send  216  men  on  garrison  duty, 
each  company  sending  the  same  number  of  men ;  but  before  the  detachment 
marched,  three  of  the  companies  were  sent  on  another  service,  and  it  was  then 
found  that  each  company  that  remained  would  have  to  send  12  men  additional 
in  order  to  make  up  the  complement,  216.  How  many  companies  were  in  the 
regiment,  and  what  number  of  men  did  each  of  the  remaining  companies  send 
on  garrison  duty  ? 

Ans.  There  were  9  companies,  and  each  of  the  remaining  6  sent  36  men. 

DECOMPOSITION  OF  THE   TRINOMIAL  3?-\'pX — q  INTO  TWO   FACTOAS  OF  THE 

FIRST  DEGREE. 

193.  If  we  add  to  this  trinomial,  in  order  to  complete  the  square  of  the  first 
two  terms,  the  term  \p^^  and  afterward  subtract  the  same,  so  as  not  to  change 
the<  quantity,  it  becomes 

which  may  be  written  thus : 

(*+ll')'-(ll^+9) (2) 

But  the  difference  of  the  squares  of  two  quantities  being  equal  to  the  prod- 
uct of  their  sum  and  difference,  the  expression  (2)  is  equal  to  the  following : 

{x+\pJr  •7i?+?)(i+Jj»-  V"|^+?) ...  (3) 

We  perceive  from  this  expression  that  the  two  factors  of  the  first  degree, 
which  compose  the  trinomial  of  the  second  degree,  are  x  minus  each  of  the 
roots  of  the  equation  of  the  second  degree,  formed  by  putting  this  trinomial 
equal  to  zero. 

Moreover,  by  equating  (3)  to  zero,  we  perceive  that  the  only  way  of  satis- 
fying the  resulting  equation  is  by  making  one  or  other  of  the  factors  of  the 
first  degree,  of  which  it  is  composed,  equal  to  zero. 

The  first, 

M-ii'+  VJiJ*+9=0,  gives  x=— ii?—  ViF+?; 
and  the  second, 

x+hP—  VipM^=0,  gives  0:=— ljp+  ViF+9- 
Hence  there  are  but  two  values  of  x  which  will  satisfy  the  geaeral  equation 

3?-\-px — 9=0. 

EXAMPLES. 

1°.  Decompose  the  trinomial  2^ — 7a:-^10  into  two  factors  of  the  first  de- 
gree. 
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From  the  equation  2"— 7a:-|-10=0  we  find  the  roota  r=5  and  a:=s2. 
Hence 

a«— 7x+10=(a:— 5)(x— 2). 
2°.  328— 5a:— 2. 

Equating  this  trinomial  to  zero,  after  dividing  by  3,  we  obtain  the  equation 
2^ — §2 — 1=0,  the  roots  of  which  being  2=:2  and  2=  —  J,  we  have 

3a:«— 52— 2=3(2— 2)(2+J)=(2—2)(32.fl). 

3°.  28+52+3.  Ans.  (x+f— JVl3)(2+4+JV"l3). 

4°.  42«— 42+1.  Ans.  (22— !)«.• 

6^  28—52+7.  Ans.  (2— |)«+J. 

194.  To  complete  the  analysis  of  the  2°  degree,  it  would  be  necessaiy  to 
consider  the  case  where  the  unknown  quantities  exceed  the  equations  in  num- 
ber. The  more  simple  is  that  when  there  is  but  one  equation  and  two  un- 
known quantities.  If  it  be  resolved  with  respect  to  one  of  the  unknown  quan- 
tities, y,  for  example,  an  expression  is  found  generally  containing  2  under  a 
radical ;  so  that,  by  giving  to  2  any  rational  values  whatever,  irrational  values 
would  be  found  for  y*  It  might  be  proposed  to  find  rational  values  for  2,  for 
which  the  corresponding  one  of  y  should  be  rational  also.  But  the  difficulty 
of  this  problem,  unless  it  be  restricted  to  some  very  simple  cases,  is  beyond 
mere  elements.  We  add  one  or  two  here.  For  further  information  upon 
the  subject,  the  student  is  referred  to  the  Theory  of  Numbers,  by  Legendre, 
a  separate  and  very  elegant  treatise,  in  one  quarto  volume. 

INDETERMINATE  ANALYSIS   OF  THE  SECOND   DEGREE. 

Resolution  in  whole  numbers  of  an  equation  of  the  second  degree^  tinth  "two 
tmknoum  quantities^  which  contains  but  the  first  power  of  one  of  the  unknottms. 

195.  The  questions  of  indeterminate  analysis,  which  depend  upon  equations 
of  a  degree  superior  to  the  first,  go  beyond  the  limits  which  we  have  imposed 
on  ourselves  in  the  present  work ;  but  when  an  equation  of  the  second  degree 
contains  the  second  power  of  but  one  of  the  unknown  quantities,  the  solutions 
of  this  equation  in  whole  numbers  may  be  regarded  as  a  question  of  indeter- 
minate analysis  of  the  first  degree. 

Equations  of  the  second  degree  in  two  luknown  quantities,  which  do  not 
contain  the  second  power  of  one  of  these,  are  represented  by  the  equation 

mxy+njfl+px+qy=:r (1) 

Resolving  this  equation  with  respect  to  y,  we  find 

y= -r-^^ (2) 

We  deduce  from  it,  by  performing  the  division, 

n       nq—mp     wi'r+mp^- n^ 

^^  ■"m^"'       m"     "^     m^(mx+q)     ' 

which  gives 

N 
m8y=-mn2+n(7— 7»p+^j^q-^ (3) 

putting  to  abridge  m*r+m/7g — n5i*=N. 
In  order  that  2  and  y  should  be  whole  numbers,  it  is  necessary  that 


f»2+9 

should  be  a  whole  number ;  we  must,  therefore,  calculate  all  the  divisors  of 

*  Thi»  presenta  a  caae  of  what  are  called  equal  roott. 
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the  number  N,  and  put  mx-^-q  equal  to  each  of  these  divisors  successively, 
taken  with  the  sign  -|-  ^^^  with  the  sign  — .  If  the  equations  thus  obtained 
furnish  for  x  a  certain  number  of  entire  vdues,  these  values  are  to  be  substi- 
tuted in  equation  (3) ;  and  it  is  necessary,  moreover,  in  order  that  y  may  be  a 
whole  number,  that  the  second  number  which  becomes  a  known  quantity 
should  be  divisible  by  m*. 

It  is  evident  that  the  member  of  entire  solutions  will  be  veiy  limited,  and 
that  there  may  not  be  even  one. 
If  this  method  be  applied  to  each  of  the  foUowing  equations, 

2xy— 32»4-  y=l 
5a:y=2x+3y+18 
xy+  2»=2i4-3y+29, 
considering  only  the  positive  solutions,  we  find 

For  the  first  equation <  '  ^     , 

^  Jx=3,  y=4. 

rx=l,  y=10 

For  the  second  equation  .  .  .  .  <  x=r3,  y=2 

(x=7,  y=l. 

(  a:=r4,  v=:21 
For  the  third  equation <    -      ^ 

If  the  remainder,  after  the  division  of  — nx"-— jpx-f-T*  by  111x4-99  should  be 
zero,  equation  (1)  would  be  of  the  form  {mx-\-q){cu:-]-by'^-c)s:zO;  and  we 
should  have  all  the  solutions  of  this  equation  by  resolving  separately  the  two 
equations  f?ix4-9i=0,  aX'\'hy'\-c=sO. 

The  method  which  has  just  been  explained  is  applicable  only  in  case  m  is 
not  zero. 

Let  m=:0  ;  equation  (1)  gives 

y- — ^7 — w 

Suppose  that  one  value  of  x=sa  (a  being  a  whole  number)  gives  an  entire 
value  for  y.  If  we  place  x=sa~^qty  i  being  any  entire  number  whatever,  we 
find 

no* -I- 17a — r 
y=— — ^y (2iw<+n7f«+p0; 

by  hypothesis,  n€?-\-pa'^r  is  divisible  by  q ;  the  value  of  y,  corresponding  to 
x=a-|-9^  will  be  then  a  whole  number.  As  this  conclusion  is  true,  what- 
ever be  the  sign  of  f,  it  follows  that,  if  the  equation  admits  of  entire  solutions, 
they  will  be  found  to  be  such  as  answer  to  a  value  of  x  between  0  and  q. 
Consequently,  to  obtain  all  the  solutions  in  whole  numbers,  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  substitute  for  x  in  the  equsition  the  numbers  0,  1,  2,  3, . .  ..9 — 1, 
and  each  solution  in  whole  numbers  corresponding  to  one  of  these  numbers 
will  furnish  an  infinite  number  of  others. 

Equation  (4),  in  which  the  object  is  to  find  values  of  x  which  render  the 
polynomial  nofi-^'px — r  a  multiple  of  the  given  number  9,  M.  Gauss  calls  con- 
gruence of  the  second  degree ;  so,  also,  the  equation  ax4-^=Ct  in  which  we 
seek  to  render  ax — c  a  multiple  of  6,  is  a  congruence  of  the  first  degree. 

Further  matter  on  the  subject  of  indeterminate  analysis  will  be  given  in  con- 
nection with  the  theory  of  numbers,  for  which  see  a  subsequent  part  of  the 
work. 

Q 
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MAXIMA  AND  MINIMA. 

196.  When  a  quantity  which  is  capable  of  changing  its  value  attains  such  a 
value  that,  after  having  been  increasing,  it  begins  to  decrease,  or,  having  Jbeen 
decreasing,  it  begins  to  increase,  in  the  first  case  it  is  called  a  mcuimum,  and  in 
the  second  a  minimum.    The  same  quantity  may  have  several  maximum  or 

minifniim  valuOS. 

EXAMPLE. 

a«— 2x4-2 

To  find  what  value  of  x  will  render  the  fraction  — r —  a  maximum  or 

2x — 2 

minimum. 

Equating  the  given  function  of  x  to  z,  we  have 

a:«-2x+2_^  .^  x=z+l±  V?^. 
2x— 2  ^ 

We  perceive  at  once  that  by  making  z=:-|-l  we  have  x=2,  and  that  the 
values  of  z,  a  little  less  than  1,  render  x  imaginary ;  hence  the  given  expressicm 
has  a  minimum  value  1  corresponding  to  x=:2. 

In  a  similar  manner,  making  z= — 1,  we  have  x=0 ;  and  a  negative  value 
of  z,  a  little  smaller  than  1,  would  render  x  imaginary.  But  in  algebra,  nega- 
tive quantities,  which,  without  regard  to  the  sign,  go  on  increasing,  ought  to  be 
regarded,  when  the  sign  is  prefixed,  as  decreasing ;  we  may,  therefore,  say 
that  a  value  of  z,  a  little  greater  than  — 1,  renders  x  imaginary,  then  z=: — 1  is 
a  maximum  corresponding  to  x=:0. 

As  the  subject  of  maxima  and  minima  is  generally  treated  by  the  aid  of  the 
differential  calculus,  we  shall  not  dwell  further  upon  it  here,  though  it  furnishes 
one  of  the  applications  of  equations  of  the  second  degree. 

THB  MODULUS  OP  IMAGINAEY  aUANTITIEa 

197.  We  have  seen  (191)  in  the  equation  of  the  second  degree 

x*+^x-|-g=0, 

that  when  q  is  positive,  and  greater  than  -j,  the  roots  are  imaginary.    Replace 

«« 
^p  by  — a,  to  avoid  fractions ;  and  to  express  that  9>  -j,  put  ^r^a'-^^* ;  the 

equation  will  become  , 

xa— 2ax+a«-|-6«=0; 
and,  by  the  formula  for  the  solution  of  equations  of  the  second  degree, 

x=s<xdb  V— ^» 
or 

x=ra±&V^IIl (1) 

The  absolute  vaiue  of  the  square  root  of  the  positive  quantity  a*-|-  5*  is  call- 
ed the  modulus  of  the  imaginary  expression  (1).  For  example,  the  modulus 
of  3— 4  V— 1  would  be  V9+16,  or  5. 


Two  quantities,  such  as  a -|-  5  V  — 1  and  a — hy/  — 1,  which  difiTer  from  one 
another  only  in  the  sign  of  the  imaginary  part,  are  called  conjugates  of  each 
other.     Two  conjugate  quantities  have  then  the  same  modulus. 

If  we  make  6=:0,  the  expression  a-|-&V— I  reduces  to  a.  Thus,  the 
formula  x=a-|-6\/  — 1  may  represent  all  quantities  real  or  imaginary,  a  rep- 
resenting the  algebraic  sum  of  the  real  quantities,  and  h  that  of  the  coefficients 
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of  V  — ^  in  the  imagiDaiy  terms.  When  the  quantity  is  real,  it  has  for  con- 
jugate an  equal  quantity,  and  the  modulus  is  nothing  else  than  the  quantity 
itself^  abstraction  being  mAle  of  the  sign. 

Now  I  shall  proceed  to  establish  two  propositions  relating  to  moduli,  which 
may  be  often  useful. 

Proposition  J. — The  sum  and  difference  of  any  two  quantxHea  whatever 
have  a  modiUtu  comprehended  between  the  sum  and  the  difference  of  their 
moduli.  s 

Let  there  be  two  expressions  a-|-6V — 1,  a'-4-^'V — X>  Calling  r  and  r' 
their  moduli,  we  have  r*=a»-|-&"»  r^ssa'^+fr".  Naming  R  the  modulus  of 
their  sum,  we  have  evidently 

.  R^=:(a+ay+(b+hy 

=:a»+a'«+6»+6'«+2(aa'+66') 
z=j^^r^+2{aa'+bb'). 
But  multiplying  r^  by  r^,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 

=(aa'+W)8-f(a6'— 6a')"; 
then  the  numerical  value  of  aa'-|-  66'  is  less  than,  or  at  least  equal  to,  rr'.  Con- 
sequently, it  is  clear  that  R'  is  comprehended  between  the  two  quantities 
r«-|-r^-|-2rr'  and  t^^r^~^2rr'^  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  between  (r-\-r*y 
and  (r — r')\  Then  the  modulus  R  is  comprehended  between  the  sum  and 
the  difference  of  the  moduli  r  and  r'. 

The  demonstration  is  precisely  the  same  where,  instead  of  the  sum  of  the 
Imaginary  expressions,  we  consider  their  diiference. 

Proposition  II. — The  product  of  two  quantities  has  for  modulus  the  product 
of  the  moduli  of  these  quantities. 
In  fact,  multiplication  gives 

(a+b  V^)(a'+6'  V'~^)=^aa'—bb'+{ab'+ba')  y/^l ; 
and  if  we  take  the  modulus  of  this  product,  we  find,  conformably  to  the  enun- 
ciation, 

^/(aa'-^bby+(ay+bay:=V(^a'^+b^b'*+M'^+b»a'^ 

Corollary. — Then  the  product  of  any  number  of  factors  whatever  must 
have  for  modulus  the  product  q,  the  moduli  of  all  the  factors.  Then  the  n^ 
power  of  an  imaginary  expression  has  for  modulus  the  n^  power  of  the  modulus 
of  that  expression. 

The  above  nomenclature  and  propositions  are  from  Cauchy,  who  exhibits  in 
a  remarkable  manner  the  efficiency  of  imaginary  expressions  as  instruments  in 
the  investigation  of  the  properties  of  real  quantities.  The  following  is  a 
specimen : 

If  two  numbers,  of  which  each  is  the  sum  of  two  squares,  be  multiplied  to- 
gether, the  product  must  also  be  the  sum  of  two  squares. 

Let  the  two  numbers  be 

a«+6«anda'«+6'». 
The  first  of  these  may  be  considered  as  the  product  of  the  factors 

a-|-&^ — 1  and  a — 6  V — 1» 
and  the  second  as  the  product  of  the  factors, 

a'+ 6'  V^  and  a'— 6' /^  i  '^ 
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80  that  the  product  of  the  proposed  numbers  will  be  the  product  of  the  foai 

factors  

a+b  ^^^,  a—h  ^^^,  a'+  h'  V  — 1»  a'—b'  V^m. 
Actually  multiplying  the  first  and  third,  and  then  the  second  and  fourth,  we 
have  the  following  pair  of  conjugate  expressions,  viz., 

(aa'-'bb')+{ab'+ba')  V"^»  (oa'— 56')— (a&'+6a')  V^» 
of  which  the  product  is 

{aa' — bby+  {ab'+bay, 
which  is,  therefore,  the  product  of  the  original  numbers,  and  proves  that  that 
product  must,  like  each  of  the  proposed  factors,  be  the  sum  of  two  squares. 

If  we  interchange  the  numbers  a  and  6,  or  the  numbers  a\  b\  the  terms  of 
the  product  just  deduced  will  be  different ;  thus,  putting  a'  for  b\  and  5'  for 
a\  which  produces  no  essential  change  in  the  proposed  numbers,  we  have 
(a«+6^)(a'«+fc'«)==(aa'--667+(a6'+6a')«=(a6'--6a')*+(aa'+66')«. 
Consequently  there  are  two  ways  of  expressing  by  the  sum  of  two  squares 
the  products  of  two  numbers,  each  of  which  is  itself  the  sum  of  two  squares ; 
thus, 

(5«+2«)(3«+22)=ll«+16«=4»+19» 
(2«+P)(3«4-2«)=  4«+  7»=1«+  & 
&:c.,  6cc* 

METHOD  PROPOSED  BT  MOURET  FOR  AVOIDING  IMAOIZVART  QUANTITIES.* 

196.  Objections  have  been  made  to  results  obtained  by  the  calculus  of  imag- 
inary expressions.  The  rules  observed  in  the  calculus,  it  is  said,  have  only 
been  demonstrated  for  real  magnitudes;  it  is  by  mere  analogy  that  they  are  ex- 
tended to  the  case  of  imaginary  quantities ;  we  may,  therefore,  raise  reasonable 
doubts  as  to  the  exactitude  of  the  results  thus  deduced. 

M.  Mourey,  who  has  been  much  occupied  with  these  difficulties,  has  sought 
to  free  analysis  from  them  entirely,  in  a  work  published  in  1828,  entitled  the 
True  Theory  of  Negative  Quantitiea  and  of  the  ao-called  Imaginary  Quanti^ 
ties.  Without  entering  into  long  details,  we  shall  endeavor  here  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  methods  proposed  by  this  author. 

Let  us  resume  the  expression  a-f*^  V — ^«  <">^  ff^^  i^  &t  first,  the  form 

If  we  take  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  fractions,  which  are  between  the 
brackets,  we  find  that  this  sum  is  equal  to  1 ;  and  fi-om  thence  we  conclude  that 
these  two  fractions  can  be  regarded  as  being  the  sine  and  cosine  of  a  same 
angle  a.  Designate  also  the  modulus  V^'+^'  ^7  ^  i  ^^^  imaginary  expres- 
sion can  be  put  under  the  form  A(cos  a-|-  y/  —  1  sin  a).  Considering  that 
this  expression  contains  really  but  two  quantities,  the  modulus  A  and  the 
angle  a,  M.  Mourey  proposes  to  regard  the  modulus  A  as  expressing  the 

length  of  a  right  line  O  A,  and  a  as  being 
the  angle  A  O  X,  which  this  line  makes 
with  a  fixed  axis  O  X.  In  other  words, 
the  modulus  A  represents  a  line  of  a  cer- 
tain length,  which  at  first  lay  upon  the 
axis  O  X,  and  which,  by  making  a  move- 

*  To  nnderatand  tfaifl,  a  kiiowledge  of  the  first  principle!  of  Trigonometiy  if  neceuaiy. 
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moot  round  the  origin  O  upward,  has  departed  from  this  axis  by  an  angle  a. 
M.  Mourey  gives  the  naqie  verser  to  this  angle,  or,  rather,  to  the  arc  which 
measures  it;  and  then,  instead  of  the  iniaginary  expression,  he  writet  simply 
Aa,  a  notation  very  suitable  to  recall  at  the  same  time  the  modulus  A  and  the 
verser  a.  He  proposes  even  to  give  the  name  rouU,  or  way,  to  the  length  O  A, 
placed  in  its  true  position  with  regard  to  O  X,  so  that  A  verser  a,  or  Aa,is  the 
route  from  O  toward  A. 

As  a  line  can  make  around  the  origin  O  as  many  revolution^  as  we  please, 
and  that,  also,  as  well  by  commencing  its  rotation  below  as  well  as  above  O  X, 
it  follows  that  the  verser  may  pass  through  all  states  of  magnitude,  and  be  as 
well  negative  as  positive.  It  will  be  positive  when  the  movement  of  the  line 
shall  have  commenced  above ;  it  wiU  be  negative  when  the  movement  com- 
menced below.  From  this  it  follows  that  the  same  route  can  be  represented 
with  a  verser  which  is  positive,  or  one  which  is  negative,  provided  that  the 
sum  of  the  versers,  abstraction  being  made  of  the  signs,  is  360**. 

From  the  preceding  conventions  it  results  that  a  way  can  be  represented  by 
giving  to  the  length  A  an  infinity  of  different  versers.  Suppose,  to  fix  the 
ideas,  that  O  A  should  be  a  determinate  way,  and  that  then  the  verser  A  O  X 
should  be  an  acute  angle  a ;  it  is  evident  that  the  position  of  O  A  will  undergo 
no  change  if  we  add  or  subtract  from  a  any  number  whatever  of  entire  cir- 
cumferences. Thus  is  established  this  important  gflpiark,  that  if  we  desig- 
nate by  2n  an  entire  circumference,  or  360°,  ancC^oy  ^'  any  whole  number 
whatever,  positive  or  negative,  the  expression  A27m-^a  will  represent  the 
same  route  as  Aa ;  this  is  expressed  by  the  equality 

A29rn-^a=Aa. 

When  we  give  to  A  a  verser  equal  to  zero,  the  length  A  lies  upon  the  line 

0  X.  When  the  verser  is  equal  to  n-  or  180°,  this  length  is  found  in  the  op- 
posite direction,  OX' ;  then  it  is  nothing  else  than  the  negative  quantity  — A. 
Thus  we  ought  to  regard  as  altogether  equivalent  the  two  expressions  — A 
and  Av. 

After  these  preliminaries,  M.  Mourey  establishes  the  rules  of  algebraic 
calculus ;   then  he  passes  to  equations,  and  reconstructs  algebra  thus  entirely. 

1  shall  not  follow  this  author  in  all  his  details ;  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the 
developments  necessary  to  explain  hei*e  what  sense  the  new  algebra  attaches 
to  the  old  imaginary  expression  V — -^'*  ^  ^^^  seek,  first,  the  rule  to  be 
followed  in  the  multiplication  of  any  two  quantities  whatever,  Aa  and  B^. 
Here  the  two  factors  are  the  magnitudes  A  and  B,  measured  upon  two  lines 

O  A  and  O  B,  which  make,  with  a  fixed  axis 
OX,  angles  A  OX,  BOX,  represented  by  the 
^A'  versers  a  and  p.  It  is  necessary,  then,  first 
of  all,  to  give  to  the  definition  of  multipUca- 
tion  the  extension  suitable  to  render  it  appli- 
cable to  the  case  in  question.  But,  consider- 
ing that  the  multiplier  B/7  indicates  a  line  B, 
which  departs  from  the  fixed  line  O  X  by  an 
angle  equal  to  /3,  M.  Mourey  regards  multi- 
plication as  having  for  its  object  to  take  at 
first  the  length  A  in  its  actual  direction  as  many  times  as  there  are  units  in  B, 
nnd  to  turn  the  new  line  O  A'  around  the  point  O,  to  depart  from  this  direc- 
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tion  by  an  angle  equal  to  /?,  and  to  give  it  the  position  O  C.  From  this  it  fol- 
bwsthat,  in  designating  by  AB  the  product  of  the  two  magnitudes,  obstrac- 
tion  beipg  made  of  all  idea  of  position,  the  product  sought  will  be  (AB)a4-)3- 
Thus  we  have 

AaxB/?=(AB)o+i3; 

that  is  to  say,  we  mtUHply  the  moduli  according  to  the  ordinary  rides  ofarHSi- 
metic,  and  take  the  sum  of  the  versers. 

If  the  two  versers  are  equal  to  n-  or  180^,  we  shall  have  Air  x  B7r=(AB)2fr. 
But  An-  and  Bit  are  nothing  else  than  — A  and  — B,  and  (AB)2n'  is  the  same 
thing  as  -f-AB  ;  then  — A  X  — B=-|'-A^*  '^^^  ^  ^®  known  rule,  —  by  — 
gives  4-  • 

According  to  this  rule,  the  square  of  Aa  will  be  (A^)2a ;  that  is  to  say,  tee 
take  the  square  of  the  modulus  and  double  the  verser.  Then,  reciprocally,  the 
square  root  is  obtained  by  extracting  the  square  root  of  the  modulus  trithimt  re- 
garding the  verser ;  then  take  half  the  verser. 

Let  us  come  now  to  the  interpretation  of  the  imaginary  expression  y/  —  A^. 
For  this  purpose,  let  us  observe,  first,  that  it  is  equivalent  to  V(^*)2n»r-4-flr; 
then  extracting  the  square  root, 

V— A»=Anir+|ir. 
If  n  is  even,  the  verser  n9r-|-^Tr  places  the  length  A  in  the  same  position  as 
p         .  ^T ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  position  O  P,  perpendicular  to  O  X. 
If  n  is  uneven,  the  verser  nir^^n  will  place  the  length  A  in 
a  position  OP',  perpendicular  to  O X,  but  below.    Thus,  in 


O     X  the  system  of  M.  Mourey,  the  expression  V  — A^  offers  no 
longer  to  the  mind  any  idea  of  impossibility.     It  represents 
P'  two  routes,  O P  and  OP',  equal  and  opposite,  both  perpen- 

dicular to  the  fixed  axis  O  X. 


PERMUTATIONS  AND  COMBINATIONS. 

199.  The  Permutations  of  any  number  of  quantities  are  the  changes  which 
these  quantities  may  undergo  with  respect  to  their  order. 

Thus,  if  we  take  the  quantities  a,  h,  c ;  then  ahc^  achj  hac,  hca,  cab,  cba 
are  the  permutations  of  these  three  quantities  taken  aU  together ;  a&,  oc,  5a, 
be,  CO,  cb  are  ti|e  permutations  of  these  quantities  taken  tvx>  and  t%9o ;  a,  5,  c 
are  the  permuti^ons  of  these  quantities  taken  singly,  or  one  and  one,  6cc 

The  problem  which  we  propose  to  resolve  is, 

200.  To  find  the  number  of  the  permutations  of  n  quantities,  taken  p  and  p 
together. 

Let  a,  5,  c,  d, A:,  be  the  n  quantities. 

The  number  of  the  permutations  of  these  n  quantities  taken  singly,  or  one 
and  one,  is  manifestly  n. 

The  number  of  the  permutations  of  these  n  quantities,  taken  two  and  two 
together,  will  be  n{n — 1).    For,  since  there  are  n  quantities, 

a,b,c,d, k. 

If  we  remove  a  there  will  remain  (n— 1)  quantities, 

b,  c,  df k. 
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Wridug  a  before  each  of  these  (n — I)  quantities,  we  shaU  have 

ahy  acy  ad, ak; 

that  Ib,  (n — I)  permutatioiis  of  the  n  quantities  taken  two  and  two,  in  which  a 
stands  first.  Reasoning  in  the  same  manner  for  b,  we  shall  have  (n — 1)  per- 
mutations of  the  n  quantities  taken  two  and  two,  in  which  6  stands  first,  and 
so  on  for  each  of  the  n  quantities  in  succession ;  hence  the  whole  number  of 
permutations  will  be 

n{n — 1). 

The  number  of  the  permutations  of  n  quantities,  taken  three  and  three  to- 
gether, is  n{n — l)(n — 2).  For  since  there  are  n  quantities,  if  we  remove  a 
there  wiU  remain  (n— I)  quantities;  but,  by  the  last  case,  writing  (n — 1)  for 
n,  the  number  of  the  permutations  of  (n — 1)  quantities,  taken  two  and  two,  is 
(n — I)(n — 2);  writing  a  before  each  of  these  (n — l)(n — 2)  permutations, 
we  shall  have  (n — l)(n — 2)  permutations  of  the  n  quantities,  taken  three  and 
three,  in  which  a  stands  first.  Keasoning  in  the  same  manner  for  6,  we  shall 
have  (n — I)(n — 2)  permutations  of  the  n  quantities,  taken  three  and  three,  in 
which  h  stands  first,  and  so  on  for  each  of  the  n  quantities  in  succession ;  hence 
the  whole  number  of  permutations  wiU  be 

n(n— l)(n— 2). 

In  like  manner,  we  can  prove  that  the  niunber  of  permutations  of  n  quan- 
tities, taken  four  and  four,  wiU  be 

n(n— l)(n— 2)(n— 3). 

Upon  examining  the  above  results,  we  readily  perceive  that  a  certain  rela- 
tion exists  between  the  numerical  part  of  the  expressions  and  the  class  of  per- 
mutations to  which  they  correspond. 

Thus  the  number  of  permutations  of  n  quantities,  taken  iy?o  and  two,  is 

n{n — 1),  which  may  be  written  under  the  form  n(n— 2-4-1)* 
Taken  Uiree  and  three,  it  is 

n(n— l)(n— 2),  which  may  be  written  under  the  form  n(n— l)(n — 34-1)- 
Taken /ottr  and  four,  it  is 
n(n— l)(n— 2)(n— 3),  which  may  be  written  under  the  form  n{n — l)(n— 2) 

(n-4+1). 

Hence,  from  analogy,  we  may  conclude  that  the  number  of  permutations 
of  n  things,  taken  p  and  p  together,  will  be 

n(n— l)(n-.2)(n-3) (n— p+1). 

In  order  to  demonstrate  this,  we  shaU  employ  the  same  species  of  proof 
already  exemplified  in  (Arts.  23  and  78),  and  show  that,  if  the  above  law  be 
assumed  to  hold  good  for  any  one  class  of  permutations,  it  must  necessarily 
hold  good  for  the  class  next  superior. 

Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  the  expression  for  the  number  of  the  permuta- 
tions of  n  quantities,  taken  (p-^l)  and  (jp-^l)  together,  is 

n(n— l){n— 2)(n— 3) .  .  .  {n— (2>-.l)+l}  ...  (A) 

It  is  required  to  prove  that  the  expression  for  the  number  of  the  permuta- 
tions of  n  quantities,  taken  p  and  p  together,  will  be 

n(n— l)(n— 2)(n— 3) (n— ;?-f  1). 

Remove  a,  one  of  the  n  quantities  a,h,e,d .'. .  Ar,  then,  by  the  ex- 
pression (A),  writing  (n— 1)  for  n,  the  number  of  the  permutations  of  the 
(»— 1)  quantities  i,  c,d k,  taken  (p—1)  and  (p— 1),  wiU  be 
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(n-l){n-2)(n-.3) {(n-l)-(jp-l)+l{. 

or 

(n-l)(n-2)(n-3) (n-p+l)- 

Writing  a  before  each  of  these  (n — l)(n — 2)(n — 3) (n — p-{-l) 

permutations,  we  shall  have  (n — l)(n— 2)(n — 3) (^— JP+^)  P®'^ 

mutations  of  the  n  quantities,  in  which  a  stands  first.  Keasoning  in  the  same 
manner  for  6,  we  shall  have  (n — l)(n — 2)(» — 3) ('^—JP+l)  Pre- 
mutations of  the  n  quantities,  in  which  &  stands  first ;  and  so  on  for  each  of  the 
n  quantities  in  succession ;  hence  the  whole  number  of  permutations  will  be 

«(n-l)(n-2)(n-3) {n-p+l) (1) 

Hence  it  appears  that,  if  the  above  law  of  formation  hold  good  for  any  one 
class  of  permutations,  it  must  hold  good  for  the  class  next  superior ;  but  it  has 
been  proved  to  hold  good  when  p=2,  or  for  the  permutations  of  n  quantities 
taken  two  and  two ;  hence  it  must  hold  good  when  p=3,  or  for  the  permuta- 
tion of  n  quantities  taken  three  and  three  ;  .*.  it  must  hold  good  when  J9=r4, 
and  so  on.    The  law  is,  tiierefore,  general. 

EXAMPLE. 

Required  the  number  of  the  permutations  of  the  eight  letters  a,  6,  c,  d,  «, 
ft  gf  ^1  taken  5  and  5  together. 

Here  n=8,2>=5,  n-— |7-^1=4  ;  hence  the  above  formula 

ii(n— 1)(»— 2)  ....  (n— |?+1)=8X7X6X5X4=6720, 
the  number  required. 

201.  In  formula  (1)  let^=n,  it  will  then  become 

n(n— l)(n— 2) 2.1, 

or 

1.2.3 (n— 1)» (2) 

which  expresses  the  number  of  the  permutations  of  n  quantities  taken  all 
together.* 

EXAMPLE. 

Required  the  number  of  the  permutations  of  the  ei^t  letters  a,  6,  c,  d,  e, 
fig^h. 

Here  n=8 ;  hence  the  above  formula  (2)  in  this  case  becomes 

1.2.3.4.5.6.7.8=40320, 
the  number  required. 

202.  The  number  of  the  permutations  of  n  quantities,  supposing  them  aD 
difiTerent  from  each  other,  we  have  found  to  be 

1.2.3 (n— l)n. 

But  if  the  same  quantity  be  repeated  a  certain  number  of  times,  then  it  is 

manifest  that  a  certain  number  of  the  above  permutations  will  become  identical 

Thus,  if  one  of  the  quantities  be  repeated  a  times,  the  number  of  identical 

permutations  will  be  represented  by  1.2.3 a;  and  hence,  in  order  to 

*  Many  writen  on  algebra  confine  the  tenn  permutationt  6o  this  clau  where  the  quan- 
titief  are  taken  all  together,  and  give  the  title  of  arrangemefU*  or  variaHont  to  the  groupt 
of  the  n  qaantities  when  taken  two  and  two,  three  and  three,  four  and  four,  &c.  The  in- 
trodaction  of  these  additional  designations  appears  unnecessary ;  hxA,  in  using  the  word 
permtUations  absolately,  we  most  always  be  nndersfeood  6o  mean  those  represented  by  tos^ 
mala  (2),  unless  the  contrary  be  specified. 
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obtain  the  number  of  permutations  different  from  each  other,  we  must  divide 
(2)  by  1.2.3 a,  and  it  will  then  become 

X  .  <»  *  *j.*.........>.**f  71^^  J  171 

1.2.3 a 

If  one  of  the  quantities  be  repeated  a  times,  and  another  of  the  quantities 

be  repeated  ^  times,  then  we  must  divide  by  1.2 aXl*2 /3; 

and,  in  general,  if  among  the  n  quantities  there  be  a  of  one  kind,  P  of  another 
kind,  y  of  another  kind,  "and  so  on,  the  expression  for  the  number  of  the  per- 
mutations different  from  each  other  of  these  n  quantities  will  be 

^■^■^ " 

1.2 oXl.2 .i3Xl-2 y,  &c. ^  ' 

EXAMPLE  I. 

Reqtiired  the  numbers  of  the  permutations  of  the  letters  in  the  word  algebra. 
Here  n=7,  and  the  letter  a  is  repeated  twice ;  hence  formula  (3)  becomes 

1.2.3.4.5.6.7 

r-^ =2520,  the  number  required. 

EXAMPLE  II. 

Required  the  number  of  the  permutations  of  the  letters  in  the  word 
eaifacarataddarada. 

Here  n=18,  a  is  repeated  eight  times,  c  twice,  d  thrice,  r  twice ;  hence  the 
number  sought  will  be 

1.2.3.4.5.6.7.8.9.10.11.12.13.14.15.16.17.18     ^^,^^^^^^^ 

—     —    =6616209600. 

1.2.3.4.5.6.7.8X1.2X1.2.3X1.2 

EXAMPLE  III. 

Reqmred  the  number  of  the  permutations  of  the  product  a'  hf  c*,  written  at 
full  length. 

Here  n^x-^y-^z,  the  letter  a  is  repeated  x  times,  the  letter  b,  y  times, 
and  the  letter  c,  z  times ;  the  expression  sought  will,  therefore,  be 

1.2.3 jx+y+z)^ 

*  X  •  t£ » tj»»»*»»X  y\  X  .  w  .  V......V  ^\  X  .  ^ .  O......Z 

203.  The  Combinalians*  of  any  number  of  quantities  signify  the  different 
collections  which  may  be  formed  of  these  quantities,  without  regard  to  the 
order  in  which  they  are  arranged  in  each  collection.  Each  combination  must, 
therefore,  have  one  letter  different  from  any  other  oT  the  combinations. 

Thus  the  quantities  a,  6,  c,  when  taken  all  together^  will  form  only  one 
combination,  abc ;  but  will  form  six  different  permutations,  abc,  acb,  bac^  bca, 
cab,  cba  ;  taken  two  and  tioo,  they  wiU  form  the  three  combinataons  a&,  ac,  bCf 
and  the  six  permutations  ab,  ba,  ac,  ca,  be,  cb. 

The  problem  which  we  propose  to  resolve  is. 

To  find  the  number  of  the  combinations  of  n  quantities,  taken  p  and  p  to- 
gether. 

Each  of  these  combinations  of  ^  quantities  being  separately  permutated,  will 
furnish  1.2.3...^  permutations,  which,  multiplied  by  the  whole  number  of 

combinataons,  will  give  the  whole  number  of  permutations  of  n  quantities,  taken 

■ «.^ _ 

*  Where  noinerical  or  literal  factors  are  combined,  the  term  combination  may  be  oodp 
aidered  as  lignifying  the  same  aa  prodnct 

II 
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p  and  p.  Therefore  the  latter,  namely,  the  ^ohoU  number  of  permutations^ 
or  n(n — l)(n — 2)....(n — p-V^)«  divided  by  the  number  of  permutations  of 
each  comMnation,  or  1.2.3...p,  vnZZ  give  the  number  of  combinations  of  n 
qttantities^  taken  p  and  p.    Denoting  it  by  C,  we  have 

n(n— l)(w— 2) (n— p4-1) 

^-     1.2.3 (P-1)P    •  •  •  •  ^*^ 

204.  There  is  a  species  of  notation  employed  to  denote  permutations  and 
combinations,  which  is  sometimes  «ised  with  advantage  from  its  conciseness. 

The  number  of  the  permutations  of  n  quantities,  taken  p  and  p, 

are  represented  by (^Pp) 

The  number  of  the  permutations  of  n  quantities,  taken  aU  together, 

are  represented  by (nPn) 

The  number  of  the  combinations  of  n  quantities,  taken  p  and  p, 

are  represented  by (nCp) 

and  so  on.  It  is  manifest  tirnt  the  above  proposition  may  be  expressed  accovd- 
ing  to  tills  notation  by 

M.  Cauchy  employs  the  notation  (m)^  to  express  the  number  of  combina- 
tions of  m  letters,  taken  n  at  a  time.    The  German  notation  for  the  same  is 

n 

c. 

When  the  series  of  natural  numbers,  or  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  up  to 
any  required  number,  are  to  be  permuted  or  combined,  an  abbreviated  nota- 
tion has  been  employed  as  follows : 

P(l,  2,  3)  stands  for  128,  132,  213,  231,  312,  321. 

P(1..4)  stands  for  12,  13,  14,  21,  23,  24,  31,  32,  34,  41,  42,  43. 

3 

C(a...£)  stands  for  abc^  abd,  abe,  acd,  ace,  ade,  bed,  bee,  bde,  cde. 
If  one  or  more  of  tiie  numbers  or  letters  may  be  repeated,  tiiis  can  also  be 
expressed  in  the  notation.     Thus, 
P(l,  1,  2)=112,  121,  211. 

P(l,  1,  2,  3)=11,  12,  13,  21,  23,  31,  32. 

C(l,  1,  2,  2,  3)=112,  113,  122,  123,  223. 

If  all  the  letters,  numbers,  or  single  things  may  be  repeated  an  equal  num- 
ber of  times,  this  can  be  expressed  with  the  aid  of  an  exponent;  thus, 

C(l,  2,  3)»,P(0,  1,2)«,  C(1..7)°. 

205.  l£n  single  things  be  arranged  in  combinations  ofk,  or  of  n—/:=r,  the 
number  of  combinations  in  either  case  will  be  the  same,  i.  «., 

k     n(n— l)...(n— Ar+l)      '     n(n— l)...(n— r+l) 

U  = ssv>sss  ■  •  , 

for  every  new  combination  of  k  letters  must  leave  a  new  one  of  r  letters. 

By  a  similar  reasoning,  if  n  be  divided  into  three  parts,  tiie  first  k,  the  second 
r,  and  the  third  s,  it  may  be  shown  tiiat 

CxC    =CxC    =CxC   ,&c. 

n         D — k         o  D — k        a  o — r 

206.  Cases  may  occur  in  which  not  all  possible  combinations,  but  only  such 
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as  iiiliill  certain  conditions,  are  required.  Many  such  may  be  imagined.  For 
instance,  where  the  numbers  to  be  combined  increase  by  a  common  difference, 
or  by  a  common  ratio,  as  1357,  2468,  or  124,  or  248.  The  most  useful  case 
is  where  the  number  in  each  combination  must  amount  to  the  same  sum.  The 
method  of  proceeding  m  this  case  is  to  M  up  all  the  places  except  the  last  with 
the  lowest  numbers,  the  last  place  being  occupied  by  the  supplementary  num- 
ber necessary  to  produce  the  given  sum ;  then  diminishing  the  last  number 
and  increasing  one  of  the  preceding  by  the  same  amount,  taking  care  not  to 
allow  a  lower  ever  to  foUow  a  higher  number.    We  give  examples  of  such 

k 

combinations,  the  general  formula  for  which  is  ^€(1 . . . .  n). 

(1)  toC(1...7)=127,  136,  145,  235.     , 

(2)  mC(1...8)=3:1238,  1247,  1256,  1346,  2345. 

(3)  »C(0..5)n=0005,  0014,  0023,  0113,  0122,  1112. 

(4)  »C(3....)n=33338,  33347,  33356,  33446,  33455,  34445,  44444. 

It  is  easy  to  be  perceived  that  in  two  cases  this  kind  of  combination  is  im- 
possible. V.  When  the  highest  form  does  not  amount  to  the  required  sum ; 
and,  2°.  When  the  lowest  form  exceeds  it,  as  in 

s  s 

wC(123)n,  orioC(4...)n. 

207.  Similar  conditions  may  be  imposed  upon  permutations.  In  order  that 
the  permutations  of  a  given  series  of  numbers,  taken  a  certain  number  at  a 
time,  should  amount  always  to  a  given  sum,  the  same  rule  will  apply,  with  this 
difference,  that  lower  numbers  may  follow  higher ;  in  other  words,  the  com- 
binations formed  by  the  previous  rule  may  each  be  permuted. 

The  following  examples  will  render  this  more  intelligible : 

(1)  9P(1..8)=18,  27,  36,  45,  54,  63,  72,  81. 

(2)  tP(1.,.)=124,  142,  214,  241,  412,  421. 

(3)  6P(l...)n=1113, 1122, 1131,  1212, 1221,  1311,  2112,  2121,  2211,  3111. 

(4)  4P(0..)n=013,  022,  031,  103,  112,  121,  130,  202,  211,  220,  301,  310. 
Under  this  head,  also,  two  contradictory  cases  occur :  1».  When  the  high- 
est form  amounts  to  too  littie ;  and,  2°.  When  the  lowest  form  amounts  to  too 

much.    As,  for  instance,  in 

s  s 

»P(1..4)»,  or»P(5...)n. 

208.  The  applications  of  the  theory  of  permutations  and  combinations  are 
numerous.  One  of  the  most  useful  is  the  determination  of  the  coefficients  of 
a  series  of  the  form 

a4-6x4-ca^-fi2:'+ «^+ •  •  • +^^  •  •  •»* 
especially  the  coefficients  of  Xhe  binomial  formula,  the  method  of  determining 
which,  by  the  theory  of  permutations  and  combinations,  will  be  given  here- 
after. 

Another  extensive  application  of  the  theory  of  permutations  and  combina- 


*  These  coeflBcients  are  ropposed  to  depend  npon  some  given  law.  A  oonunon  caae  is 
when  the  nomber  of  factors  combined  in  each  coefficient  ia  indicated  by  the  exponent  of 
the  letter  of  arrangement,  x. 
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tions  is  to  be  found  in  geometric  relations,  sach  as  where  the  combinations  of  a 
certain  number  of  points,  lines,  angles,  &€.,  from  among  a  given  number  of 
these,  are  required. 

Not  less  useful  is  this  theoiy  in  natural  science :  as  in  crystalography,  when 
the  manifold  forms  of  crystals  are  required;  in  chemistry,  when  the  variouB 
combinations  of  chemical  elements ;  and  in  music,  of  consonant  tones,  6cc. 

But  perhaps  its  most  important  use  is  in  the  doctrine  of  chances,  or,  as  it  is 
mathematically  named,  the 

CALCULUS  or  PROBABILITIES. 

The  outlines  of  this  extensive  subject  we  shall  here  briefly  indicate,  referring 
the  student  for  further  information  to  the  admirable  treatises  of  La  Place 
and  Lacroix,  and  to  the  practical  work  of  De  Morgan. 

I.  Let  there  be  among  m  possible  cases  g,  which,  as  fulfilling  certain  requi- 
sitions, are  considered  as  favorable,  (m — g)=^^  unfavorable.  Then  the  ratio 
of  the  favorable  to  all  possible  cases  is  called  the  mathematical  probability  for 
the  occurrence  of  a  favorable  case.  The  ratio  of  the  unfavorable  to  all  possi- 
ble cases  is  the  mathematical  improbability  of  the  occurrence.  If  the  first  be 
expressed  by  ir,  the  second  by  v,  then 

g              u 
w^—  and  vr=— (L) 

mm  ^    ' 

The  probability  is,  therefore,  the  less,  the  smaller  the  number  of  the  fii- 
vorable  in  comparison  with  that  of  all  possible  cases,  and  vice  versd.  Should 
all  possible  cases  be  fieivorable,  then  u;=l,  which  is,  therefore,  the  expression 
for  certainty.  Thus  the  mathematical  probability  and  improbability  of  a  pic- 
tured card,  of  which  there  are  12,  being  drawn  from  52,  are  expressed  by 

———1.     _40_10 
^-"52-13' ^-"52-13' 
that  of  drawing  one  card  from  52, 

52 
^=52=^- 

II.  Let  there  be  among  m  possible  cases  g  &vorable,  of  different  (first,  sec- 
ond, third,  &c.)  kinds,  expressed  by  ^|,  ^g,  gj,  6cc.t  the  partial  probabilities 
by  u^i,  W2i  t^3i  &c. ;  then 

fi;=tl>i+U7,  +  tt>3.f.,&C.,= (II.) 

that  is,  the  probability  of  one  of  several  different  kinds  is  equal  to  the  sum  of 
their  partial  probabilities.  Thus,  for  the  probability  of  one  of  the  six  faces  of 
a  die,  marked  1,  2,  or  3,  being  thrown,  we  have 

111 

1113     1 
•'•^=6+6+6=6=2- 

III.  Let  the  occurrence  be  favorable  only  on  the  supposition  that  two  or 
more  of  the  s'mgle  favorable  cases  concur,  then  the  formula  for  the  compound 
probability  is 

w=w,xw,xy>,..=^^^^^^^^^^ (III.) 

in  which  m|,  m^,  m,,  &c.,  express  the  possible  cases  of  the  partial  occurren- 
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COB ;  that  is,  the  probabUity  of  the  compound  occurrence  is  equal  to  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  partial  probabilities.  For  as  each  of  the  mj  may  concur  with  each 
of  the  m,  cases,  there  will  be  m|  X  ^s  possible  cases,  which,  by  the  super- 
Toning  of  m,  new  cases,  increase  to  miX'^^aXn^s*  and  so  on.  The  same 
reasoning  applies  to  the  favorable  cases  gi,  g^,  g^,  &c.,  from  whence,  by  the 
principles  already  established,  results  formula  (HI*)*  Let  it  be  required,  for 
example,  to  draw  out  of  a  vase  which  contains  the  numbers  1,  2,  3, 4,  5,  and  6, 
first  1,  then  either  2  or  3,  and,  finally,  4, 5,  or  6,  in  three  drawings ;  the  prob- 
ability is  expressed  by 

12     3      1 
«^=e.^6^4=20- 

If  the  partial  occurrences  are  equal  (that  is,  repetitions  of  the  same),  then 
to=  f  —  j  .    Thus,  if  with  each  of  three  dice,  6  shall  be  thrown, 

IV.  Should  there  be  m  possible  cases,  of  which  g  are  favorable  and  u  un- 
favorable, and  of  these  k^r  are  to  occur,  so  that  A:  of  the  favorable,  with  r  of  the 
unfavorable,  must  come  in  juxtaposition,  then  the  expression  for  the  probabili- 
ty of  the  occurrence  of  eveiy  such  order  is 

-=(D(lEl)-(lElS)'<(s^)(=5ti)-tS3?i)(-) 

This  depends  on  (IIL),  each  of  the  factors  in  the  above  value  of  w  ex- 
pressing the  partial  probability  of  the  single  occurrence  of  a  Ist,  2d Ath 

favorable  case,  also  of  a  1st,  2d,  ....rth  unfavorable  case,  and  the  product 
expressing  tl^  probability  of  these  occurring  in  a  certain  order. 

EZAMPLK. 

If  from  20  tickets,  8  of  which  are  prizes  and  12  blanks,  6  are  to  be  drawn ; 
then,  in  fiivor  of  the  requisition  that  exactly  two  prizes  shaD  be  first  drawn,  or 
shall  occupy  any  given  place  in  the  order, 

77 


«'=©©>^©S)0(i)=; 


3230' 

V.  Should  there  be  required  in  the  supposition  of  the  last  case  no  particu- 
lar order  for  the  single  cases  which  occur,  the  expression  becomes 


w 


=6  .(^)...(l=*=l).(_!4)...(-JL=H^). . .  .  (V. 

k+r  \ifi/     \m— A:— 1/    \m^kf     \m— A:— r-(-l/  ^ 


) 


Thus  it  will  be  found  that,  if  from  30  appointed  numbers  out  of  90,  5  of  the 
whole  90  are  to  be  drawn,  so  that  just  3  of  the  30  shall  be  among  those  drawn, 
it  being  inmiaterial  at  which  three  of  the  five  drawings,  the  expression  for  the 
probability  in  this  case  is 

/5.4.3\    /30\/29\/2a\    /60\  /59\       20650 
'^^  \1 . 2 . 3/  •  \90/  \89/  \88/  '  \87/  \86/  ""126291* 

VI.  Should  the  number  of  possible  cases  continue  to  remain  the  same, 
while  the  other  circumstances  are  as  in  (V.),  the  formula  would  be 

i©'©' <"•» 
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EXAMPLE. 

The  probability  of  tfarowing  the  same  face  three  times  in  7  casla  of  a  die, 
or  one  cast  of  7  dice,  would  be  expressed  by 

21875 


7.6.5/iy  /5y_ 
1.2.3X6/  'W  ~i 


279936" 

VII.  Let  the  probability  be  required  that  of  two  different  occurreoces  the 
first,  or,  if  this  does  not,  the  second,  shall  happen ;  if  the  single  probability  of 
the  first  happening  be  expressed  by  w,  the  probability  of  its  fJEiiling  will  be  ex- 
pressed by  1  — w ;  this  must  be  combined  with  the  probability  of  the  second 
happening,  according  to  (III*)*  giving 

(1— «7i)Wa 
for  the  probability  of  the  second  happening,  if  the  first  fiuls :  then  the  com- 
pound probability  required  is  expressed  (II.)  by 

EXAMPLE. 

Required  the  probability  of  throwing  with  two  dice,  at  the  first  cast  8,  and, 
if  this  does  not  happen,  9  at  the  second  cast. 

5.      4/        5\      5       4    31     19 


to: 


;  "^ 36  V '"36/"" 36"*" 36 '36""! 


36    ^  36\       36/      36^36  36     81 
VIII.  Above  we  have  considered  the  absolute  probability  of  the  happening 
of  an  event ;  the  relative  probability  of  the  happening  of  two  events  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  formula 


Wt  u>2 


-,  or 


EXAMPLE. 

The  relative  probability  of  throwing  with  two  dice  rather  7  than  10,  is  ex- 
iTi  6        2 

IX.  When  money  depends  on  the  happening  of  an  event,  the  product  of 
the  sum  risked,  multiplied  by  the  expression  for  the  probability  of  the  event 
on  which  it  depends,  is  called  the  mathematical  expectation.  If  there  be 
among  mi^mi  cases,  mi  favorable  for  one  party,  and  m^  for  the  other,  the 
sum  risked  by  the  first  a^,  and  by  the  second  Os,  then  for  the  mathematical 
expectation  of  each  we  have 

^i=yy^    I  ^  « OgstgxOa  ...  (1)         g8=y^    I        '  aisstgafli    ...  (2) 

Therefore,  when  ei^e^,  it  is  necessary  that  ai :  a^^tOi :  Wf.  This  principle 
is  important  in  the  subject  of  annuities  and  life  insurance.  For  its  application, 
and  that  of  all  the  foregoing  theory  to  which,  see  De  Morgan  on  Probabilities. 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  How  many  binary  combinations  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  caihon, 
sulphur,  and  phosphorus  ?     How  many  ternary  combinations  of  the  same  ? 

(2)  How  many  combinations  of  5  colors  among  those  of  the  prism,  viz.,  red, 
orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet  ? 

*  13  and  2  can  each  be  tiirown  with  two  dice  bat  in  one  wiur,  1^  and  3  each  in  two 
wayv,  10  and  4  in  three  wayi,  5  and  9  in  four  wayi,  6  and  8  in  fiviiwayg,  7  in  aiz  ways. 
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(3)  What  is  the  probability  of  throwing  with  three  dice  two  equal  num- 
bers ?  with  five  dice,  three  equal  ? 

(4)  What  of  throwing  with  two  dice  the  faces  2,  4,  and  6  ? 

(5)  What  the  probability  that  a  dollar  tossed  twice  will  fall  head  up  once  ? 

(6)  Of  which  is  the  probability  greater,  the  drawing  at  three  trials  from 
52  caitls  three  cards  of  different  colors,  of  which  there  are  four,  or  three  face 
cards,  of  which  there  are  12  ? 

(7)  What  of  drawing  out  of  a  vase  contuning  5  white,  6  red,  and  7  black 
balls,  in  two  drawings,  2  red,  or  else  a  ^ite  and  a  black  ball  ? 

(8)  What  of  drawing  out  of  the  same  rase,  in  three  drawings,  3  of  differ- 
ent colors,  or  else  2  black  and  1  white  ? 

(9)  What  of  throwing  with  four  dice  15,  or  with  three  dice  12  ? 

METHOD  OF  UNDETBEMINED  COEFFICIENTS. 
209.  The  method  of  undetermined  coefficients  is  a  method  for  the  expan- 
sion or  development  of  algebraic  functions  into  infinite  series,  arranged  accord- 
ing to  the  ascending  powers  of  one  of  the  quantities  considered  as  a  variable.* 
The  principle  employed  in  this  method  may  be  stated  in  the  following 

THEOREM. 

If  Aa^»-f  82^4-0x^4.,  &c.,  =A'x«'+B'r^'+C'zy'4.,  &c.  (1),  for  all  values 
of  r,  then  must  the  exponents  of  ar  in  the  two  members  be  the  same,  and  the  co- 
efficients of  the  same  powers  of  x  the  same.   For,  dividing  (1)  by  xo,  we  have 
A+Bx^-^-f  Cxy-«-}-,  &c.,  =A'x«'-«-f  B'x/^-«-f  C'xy'--«+,  &c.  (2) 

Since  x  may  have  any  value,  make  it  zero ;  the  first  member  thus  reduces 
to  A,  while  the  second  becomes  zero,  unless  we  suppose  a  equal  to  some  one 
of  the  exponents  a',  /3',  /',  ....  Suppose  it  to  be  a'.  Then  we  have  a:=a\ 
and  .*.  A=A'.  Suppressing  the  equal  terms  A  and  A'x«'~«i  from  the  two 
members  of  (2),  and  dividing  it  by  x/^— «,  it  becomes 

B+Cxy-^-f.,  &c.,  =B'x^HJ+Cxy'H5+,  &c. 

Making,  again,  x=0,  the  first  member  reduces  to  B,  and  the  second  to  zero, 
which  is  absurd,  unless  we  make  p  equal  to  some  one  of  the  exponents  of  x, 
say  /T',  in  tne  second  member,  and  then  B  =B'.  Proceeding  in  this  way,  the 
exponents  of  x,  and  the  coefHcients  of  the  same  powers  of  x  in  the  one  mem- 
ber, may  be  proved  equal  to  those  in  the  other. 

The  above  theorem  may  be  expressed  in  a  modified  form ;  thus,  if  all  the 
terms  of  (1)  be  transposed  to  the  first  member,  it  becomes,  coDecting  the  equtd 
powers  of  x,  a  and  a',  p  and  j3',  &c., 

(A— A')x«4-(B— B')x/J+(C— C')xy-f,  &c.,  =0; 
from  which,  since  As=A',  B=B',  &c.,  we  perceive  that  when  a  function  of 
X  is  equal  to  zero  for  all  values  of  x,  the  coefficients  of  the  dififerent  powers  of 
X  are  equal  to  zero  separately. 

EXAMP1.E8. 

(1)  Expand  the  fraction    oj.  i  ^a  '°^**  ^^  infinite  series. 

Assume  :; — r— J— 5=A.f.Bx+Cx«.f.Px»+Ex*+....  , 


*  A  yariable  quantity  is  one  which  is  either  entirely  indeterminate,  so  that  it  may  have 
any  value  at  pleasure,  or  one  which  varies  in  confiirmi^  with  certain  conditions  imposed. 
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io  which  some  of  the  coefficients  A,  B,  C,  &c.,  may  be  zero,  and  thus  certain 
powers  of  X  be  wanting;  then,  multiplying  by  I — 2x4-^*  we  have 

1=A+  Bx+  Cx»+  Dz»+  Ex*-\ 

— 2Ax— 2Bx»— 2Cx»— 2Dx* . 

+  Aa^+  Bx»+   Cr*4..... 
Hence,  by  the  preceding  theorem,  we  have 

B— 2A=:0  B=2A         =2 

C— 2B+A=0  C=2B— A=rd 

D— 2C4-B=0  D=2C— B=4 

E— 2d4-C=0  E=2D— C=5 

&c.  &c. 


Therefore      ^_^        =l+2x+ai*4-4j«+5x*+63*+ 

The  equality  of  a  function  to  a  series  is  hypothetical ;  and  after  A,  B,  C, . . . 
have  been  found,  the  result  must  be  carefully  examined.  If  we  put  the  func- 
tion   =sA4-Bx4-i  &^c.,  it  gives  the  absurdity  — 1^0.    We  must  put 

=Ajr-*+Bx**4-Cx+Dj:»+,  &c.    The  method  of  indeterminate  coeffi- 

3x— x" 

cients  is  to  be  avoided  where  other  methods  will  apply. 

(2)  Extract  the  square  root  of  l-f-^* 

Assume  V 1  -t'^=^  ^Bx    -)- ^^    4*  1^^+  •  •  •>  (uid  square  both  sides ; 
.-.  l+x=A«+ABx+ACx«4-ADx3+AEx*+ ... 

4-ABx+B«x»  -fBCx»+BDx*H 

+ACx«4.BCx8+C«x*  -I 

4-ADx»-fBDx*-i 

+AEx*H 

Hence,  equating  the  coefficients  of  the  like  powers  of  x,  we  have 

A»=1.-.A=       1 

111 
2AB=1      B=     2^=     j:2=     2 

B«  1  1 

2AC+B'=0      C=-2j=-jj:j=-g 

^       ^«  ^         BC  1  1 

2AD4.2BC=0      D=-x=     3:8=   16 

2.E+2BP+C.=0      --^-?5±-=-lll+ii=-4 
&c.  6cc. 


Therefore         Vl+a:=±(l+ix— }xa+TVa:»— rfi^H )• 

3x— 6 
(3)  Decompose  ^ i'wa^aq  "*^  ^^  fractions  having  simple  binomial  de- 
nominators. 

By  quadratics  we  find  x^ — 13x4-40=:(x— 5)(x— 8) ;  hence  we  may  assume 

3x— 5 A_       B        A(x— 8)+B(x— 5)     (A4-B)x— 8A— 5B 

x«— 13x+40""x— 5"*"x~8""      (z— 6)(x— 8)      ~       x«— 13x+40       ' 

.-.  3x— 5=(A+B)x—(8A4.5B) ; 
and  by  the  principle  of  undetermined  coefficients  we  have 

A-f  B=3,  and  8A-f  5B=5. 
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Whence  A = — ^  and  B=-;r- ;  and  therefore  we  get 

33:— 5  6}       _?L— 1?_-L.     i?    JL-» 

a:a_i3j.^40— a:_8'"a7— 5—3'a:— 8~3  'x—S" 

Note. — ^The  values  of  A  and  B  might  hare  been  determmed  in  the  foUowing 
manner : 

Sinca  3^-5 ^.^ A(x-8)+B(t-^5) 

omce  a«_l3x+40""a:— 5'*"x— 8""      a:^— 13z+40       ' 

.-.  3x— 5=A(x— 8)+B(a:— 5). 
Now  this  equation  mu9t  subsist  for  every  value  of  x ;  and  therefore, 

15—6         10 
if  x=:5,  we  have  15— 5=A(6— 8) ;  .•.  A=-t— §•= — j ; 

24—5     19 
if  x=8,  we  have  24— 5=B(8— 5) ;  .-.  B=  g37-=y. 

This  method  may  frequendj  be  employed  with  advantage,  and  will  be  found 
useful  in  the  integration  of  rational  fractions,  in  the  Integral  Calculus. 

EXAMPLES  FOR  EXERCISE. 
1— X 

(1)  Expand  r-r--  into  an  infinite  series. 

Ans.  1— 2x+2x«— 2x»+2x«— 2a*+ 

(2)  Expand  •/<'*'— ^  hi  a  series. 

X*      X*       X*         5x* 

Ans.  1— 2x+x«+x»— 2x<+x«+x«— 2xT+ 


2x4-3 
(4)  Decompose  the  fraction  ^  ,  ^__^  . 


• 


A  1  1        ,        5 

^^'  "'2x~6(x+2)"*"3(x-l)* 


(5)  Expand  the  fraction  - ^    in  a  series. 

Ans.  14.5x+15x«+45x»+135x*+ 

(^)  ^^^^^^  (x+l)(x+2)(x+3)  ^^  P^^  *^^^°*- 

1  4  9 

^^'  2(x+l)"'x4.2+2(x+3)' 

_      ,      13+21x4.2x« .  .  ,  -      . 

(7)  Resolve   .^,  ,  ,  .^  mto  partial  fractions. 

1  6  2  16 

^ ^^'  l+x^l-x+14.2x+l-2x' 

*  When  the  deoomixiator  is  compMed  of  eqaal  factors,  luch  m  (x-|-a}^  {s^-^)^  it  will  be 
oeoeMBry  to  asgnine  the  given  function  equal  to 

.A      ,      B         _C_         D  E 

R 
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a—hx 
(8)  Expand  —r- —  to  four  terms. 


Ads.  l-(6+cfc+c(5+c)5-c«(5+c>S+ 


x+2 
(9)  Reooire  3 into  partial  fractioDs. 

A     _!_._?_   ? 

^^'  2(r+l)+2(x-l)'"x 

(10)  Resolve    -,  jjwi  1    \  ^^^  partial  fractions. 

.        1,1.2.        1,        7  1 

AnS.   — -I -A 1 : 1 ; ; . 

a:»^a:«^x^2(l— x)«^4(l— r)     4(l+x) 

(11)  Expand  ^^2ax+a^  ^  ^®"  *•""•• 

2a     3a»     40* 
An8.1--+^-^+ 

(12)  Resolve    . into  partial  fractions. 

Ans. 


4(x— 1)     4(x+l)     2(xa+l)* 


LOGARITHMS. 

210.  Logarithms  are  artificial  numbers  adapted  to  natural  nnmbers,  In 
order  to  facilitate  numerical  calculations ;  and  we  shall  now  proceed  to  explain 
the  theory  of  these  numbers,  and  illustrate  the  principles  upon  which  their 
properties  depend. 

Definition. — In  a  system  of  logarithms,  all  numhers  are  considered  as  the 
powers  of  some  one  number,  arbitrarily  assumed,  vjhich  is  called  the' base  of 
the  system,  and  the  exponent  of  that  power  of  the  base  which  is  equal  to  any 
given  number  is  called  the  Logarithm  of  that  number. 

Thus,  if  a  be  the  base  of  a  system  of  logarithms,  N  any  number,  and  x  such 

N=a% 

then  X  is  called  the  logarithm  of  N,  in  the  system  whose  base  is  a. 

The  base  of  the  common  system  of  logarithms  (called,  from  their  inventor, 
**  Brigg8*8  Logarithms")  is  the  number  10.    Hence,  since 

(10)<>=:     1,  0  is  the  logarithm  of     1  in  this  system, 

(10)^^    10,  1  is  the  logarithm  of    10  in  this  system, 

(10)*=  100,  2  is  the  logarithm  of  100  in  this  system, 

(10)'=  1000,  3  is  the  logarithm  of  1000  in  this  system, 

(10)^=10000,  4  is  the  logarithm  of  10000  in  this  system, 
&c.  =     &c.      &c. 

211.  In  order  to  have  the  numbers  coiresponding  to  the  logarithms  1,  <|  or 
0.5, 1  or  0.25,  &c.,  it  is  necessary  to  extract  the  square,  4th,  and  so  on,  root 
of  10,  or  to  extract  the  square  root  successively,  as  exhibited  in  the  following 
table: 
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Kombcr  of  timet  that  tb« 
•qoiire  root  k  utncted 
toeceMircljr. 

Kumb^ 

Kxponaats 

or 
LogaritbiiM. 

0 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

10,000  0000 
3,162  2777 
1,778  2794 
1,333  5214 
1,154  7819 
1,074  6078 
1,036  6329 

1,00(7  0000 
0,500  0000 
0,250  0000 
0,125  0000 
0,062  5000 
0,031  2500 
0,015  6250 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1,018  1517 
1,009  0350 
1,004  5073 
1,002  2511 
1,001  1249 
1,000  .5623 

0,007  8125 
0,003  9062 
0,001  9531 
0,000  9765 
0,000  4882 
0,000  2441 

13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 

1,000  2811 
1,000  1405 
1,000  0702 
1,000  0351 
1,000  0175 
1,000  0087 

0,000  ,1220 
0,000  0610 
0,000  0305 
0,000  0152 
0,000  0076 
0,000  0038 

19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

1,000  0043 
1,000  0021 
1,000  0010 
1,000  0005 
1,000  0002 
1,000  0001 

0,000  0019 
0,000  0009 
0,000  0004 
0,000  0002 
0,000  0001 
0,000  0000 

By  means  of  the  above  table,  to  calculate  the  logarithm  of  any  number  (A) 
between  1  and  10  accurately  to  5  places  of  decimals,  take  out  from  the  second 
colunm  the  nearest  number  to  A,  but  less,  and  divide  A  by  this.  Take  out, 
again,  the  next  less  number  than  the  quotient  B,  as  a  divisor  for  B,  and  so  on 
imtil  the  last  quotient  contains  only  millionths ;  the  logarithm  sought  is  the 
sum  of  all  the  exponents  or  logarithms  in  the  third  column  corresponding  to 
the  divisors  used  from  the  second.  For,  calling  these  exponents  a,  p,  7,  d. . . 
we  have 


B 


D 


— =B;  — 3=C:  — =D;  — t=E; 

10*        10^      '  10^      !  10^ 

.•.A=10"B=i0"xl0^C=10*Xl0^Xl0''D=10'.10^.10^.10^... 

.•.A=10«+^*'+^". 

Any  exponent  beyond  d  being  added  to  the  others  would  not  affect  the 
millionth  place,  or  fifth  decimal.    •  .     .      Q.  £.  D. 

Now,  inasmuch  as  all  numbers  lying  between  the  1st,  2d,  3d,  &c.,  powers 
of  10  must  have  broken  numbers  for  logarithms,  these  numbers  will  be  of  the 

form  10  ">s=10  .10" ;  hence  the  calculation  of  their  logarithms  will  in  every 
case  depend  on  the  calculation  of  a  fractional  logarithm  such  as  has' been  just 
exhibited. 

A  table  of  logarithms  is  a  table  containing  all  numbers  from  1  up  to  10000 
or  100000,  or  some  high  number,  with  their  corresponding  logarithms. 

These  tables  are  made  with  certain  abbreviations  and  conveniences,  which 
we  shall  presently  explain. 

From  the  scheme  of  numbers  in  (210)  it  appears,  that  in  the  common  sys- 
tem the  logarithm  of  every  number  between  1  and  10  is  some  number  between 
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0  and  1,  {.  6.,  18  a  fraction.  The  logarithm  of  every  number  between  10  and 
100  is  some  number  between  1  and  2,  i. «.,  is  1  plus  a  fraction.  The  logarithm 
of  every  number  between  100  and  1000  is  some  number  between  2  and  3,  i. «., 
is  2  plus  a  fraction,  and  so  on.  The  whole  number,  or  integral  part  of  the 
logarithm,  is  called  the  index,  or,  more  commonly,  the  tharacUristic* 

212.  In  the  common  tables  of  logarithms  the  fractional  part  alone  of  the 
logarithm  is  registered,  and  from  what  has  been  said  above,  the  rule  usually 
given  for  finding  the  characterUtic,  or  index,  wiU  be  readily  understood,  viz. : 
The  index  of  the  logarithm  of  any  numher  greater  than  unity  is  equal  to  one 
less  than  the  number  of  integral  figures  in  the  given  numher ;  for  if  the  num- 
ber be  between  10  and  100,  it  will  contain  two  integral  figures ;  if  between  100 
and  1000,  it  will  contain  three,  and  so  on.  Thus,  in  searching  for  the  logarithm 
of  such  a  number  as  2970,  we  find  in  the  tables  opposite  to  2970  the  number 
4727564 ;  but  since  2970  is  a  number  between  1000  and  10000,  its  logarithm 
must  be  some  number  between  3  and  4,  t.  e,,  must  be  3  plus  a  fraction ;  the 
fractional  part  is  the  number  4727564,  which  we  have  found  in  the  tables ; 
prefixing  to  this  the  index  3,  and  interposing  a  decimal  point,  we  have  3.4727564, 
the  logarithm  of  2970. 

We  must  not,  however,  suppose  that  the  number  3.4727564  b  the  exact 
logarithm  of  2970,  or  that 

2970=(10)»*««»* 

accurate^.  The  above  is  only  an  approximate  value  of  the  logarithm  of  2970 ; 
we  can  obtain  the  exact  logarithms  of  very  few  numbers ;  but,  taking  a  sufficient 
number  of  decimals,  we  can  approach  as  nearly  as  we  please  to  the  true 
logarithms. 

213.  It  has  been  shown  that  in  Briggs's  system  the  logarithm  of  1  is  0 ;  con- 
sequently, if  we  wish  to  extend  the  application  of  logarithms  to  fractions,  we 
must  establish  a  convention  by  which  the  logarithms  of  numbers  less  than  1 
may  be  represented  by  numbers  less  than  zero,  t.  «.,  by  negative  mimhers. 

Extending,  therefore,  the  above  principles  to  negative  exponents,  since 

or  (10)'~^=0.1,        — 1  is  the  logarithm  of  .1       in  this  system. 


10 
1 


100 

1 
1000 

1 


or  (10)~'=0.01,      —  2  b  the  logarithm  of  .01     in  this  system, 
or  (10)-^=0.001,     ~3  is  the  logarithm  of  .001    in  this  system. 


10000  °'  (10)-^=0.0001,  —4  is  the  logarithm  of  .0001  in  this  system, 
6cc.  &c. 

It  appears,  then,  from  this  convention,  that  the  logarithm  of  every  number 
between  1  and  .1  is  some  number  between  0  and  — 1  ;the  logarithm  of  every 
number  between  .1  and  .01  is  some  number  between  —1  and  — 2;  the 
logarithm  of  eveiy  number  between  .01  and  .001  is  some  number  between 
—2  and  —3,  and  so  on. 

From  this  will  be  understood  the  rule  given  in  books  of  tables  for  finding 
the  characteristic,  or  index,  of  the  logarithm  of  a  decimal  fraction,  viz. :  The  in- 
dex of  any  decimal  fraction  is  a  negative  numher,  equal  to  unity,  added  to  the 
numher  of  zeros  immediately  following  the  decimal  point.  Thus,  in  sean^ing 
for  a  logarithm  of  the  number  such  as  .00462,  we  find  in  the  tables  oppoaite  to 
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462  the  number  6646420;  but  since  .00462  U  a  number  between  .001  and  .01, 
its  logarithm  must  be  some  number  between  —3  and  — 2,  i.  e.»  must  be  — 3 
plus  a  fraction ;  the  fractional  part  is  the  number  6646420,  which  we  have 
found  in  the  tables;  therefore  — 34-.6646420  is  the  logarithm  of  .00462.  It 
k  customary  to  write  the  sign  —  over  the  characteristic  to  show  that  it  affects 
that  alone,  and  not  the  decimal  part  of  the  logarithm,  which  is  positive ;  thus, 
3.6646420. 

GENEIUL  PROPERTIES  OP  LOGARITHMS. 

214.  Let  N  and  N'  be  any  two  numbers,  x  and  x'  their  respective  logarithms, 
a  the  base  of  the  system.    Then,  by  definition, 

N  =«« (1) 

N'=a" (2) 

I.  Multiply  ecpiations  (1)  and  (2)  together, 

.*.  by  definition,  x-f-sr'  is  the  logarithm  of  NN' ;  that  is  to  say, 
The  logarithm  of  the  product  of  two  or  more  factors  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
logarithms  of  those  factors, 

II.  Divide  equation  (1)  by  (2). 

N      a« 


1/ 


N 
.*.  by  definition,  x — xf  is  the  logarithm  of  ^, ;  that  is  to  say, 

The  logarithm  of  a  fraction^  or  of  the  quotient  of  two  numbers,  is  equal  to  the 
logarithm  of  the  numerator  minus  the  logarithm  of  the  denominator. 

III.  Raise  both  memben  of  equation  (1)  to  the  nth  power. 

N"=a". 
.*.  by  definition,  nx  is  the  logarithm  of  N" ;  that  is  to  say. 
The  logarithm  of  any  power  of  a  given  number  is  equal  to  the  logarithm 
of  the  number  midUplied  by  the  exponent  of  the  power, 

IV.  Extract  the  n^  root  of  both  members  of  equation  (1). 

,  1  X 

X  1 

.*.  by  definition,  —  is  the  logarithm  of  N** ;  that  is  to  say. 

The  logarithm  of  any  root  of  a  given  number  is  equal  to  the  logarithm  of  the 
number  divided  by  the  index  of  the  root. 
Combining  the  last  two  cases,  we  shall  find 

m         ms 

mx  ? 

whence  —  is  the  logarithm  of  N°. 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  student  to  make  himself  familiar  with 
the  application  of  the  above  principles  to  algebraic  calculations.  The  following 
examples  will  afiford  a  useful  exercise : 

(1)  Log.  (a,  btCfd )s:  log.  a-)-  log.  ft-)-  ^^S*  ^4"  ^^S*  <^  •  •  •  • 

(abc\ 
-j^j  =  log.  a+  log.  6+  log.  c—  log.  rf—  log.  c. 
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(3)  Log.  (a'"&"cP....)=m  log.  a-^-n  log.  &4'i'  1<^«  ^x** 

-y-l  =:m  log.  a+n  log.  ft— ^'^  '^g*  <^' 
(5)  Log.  (a«— a:«)=log.  (a+x)x(a— a:)=  log.  (a+x)+  tog.  (a— a:). 


1 1 


(6)  Log.  Va*— a:"=2  log.  (a+x)+^  log.  (a— x). 

1  3  16 

(7)  Log.  {a^^(^)=  log.  a'4"7  log«  a'=3  log.  c+t  lag.  «="7  log-  «• 


W  -  .      fn 


(8)  Log.  V(a'-ar»)"=-r  log.  (a-a:)+~  log.  (cfi+ax+3f^) 

=-{log.(a— x)+  tog.  (a+x4.2)+  log.  (a+x— z)| 
where  z*=zax. 

(9)  Log,  ya«+?=5flog.  (a+x4-2)4-  tog.  (a-f  x— z)},  where  2»=2ar. 


(IQ)  Log.  ^^^^^,  =2{log.  (a-x)-31og.  (a+x)}. 

TABLES  OF  LOGARITHMS. 

The  principal  French  tables  are  those  of  M.  Callet^  an  American  edition  of 
which  has  been  made  by  the  late  Mr.  Hasler.  The  first  of  these  tables, 
marked  Chiliade  L,  occupying  onlj  five  pages,  contains  the  series  of  numbers 
from  1  up  to  1200,  with  then*  logarithms  expressed  to  eight  places  of  decimals, 
the  numbers  being  in  the  column  marked  N,  and  their  logarithms  in  the  column 
marked  Log.*  The  second  table,  which  is  of  far  greater  bulk,  exhibits  the 
logarithms  of  all  entire  numbers  from  1020  up  to  10800.  The  numbers  are  in 
the  column  entitled  N,  and  their  logarithms  in  the  following  column,  marked  0. 
The  characteristics  of  the  logarithms  are  not  written  in  the  tables,  since  thej 
may  be  known  without,  being  always  one  less  than  the  number  of  digits  of 
which  the  number  to  which  the  logarithm  belongs  is  composed.  The  logarithms 
of  numbers  containing  one  figare  more  than  those  in  the  column  N,  are  found 
by  means  of  the  columns  marked  at  top  1,  2,  3,  ...  9.  Thus,  to  find  the 
logarithm  of  27796,  seek  in  the  column  N  the  number  2779 ;  run  along  the 
horizontal  line  which  contains  this  number  to  the  colunm  marked  6 ;  you  find 
there  the  last  four  figures  of  the  logarithm  sought :  the  first  three  figiires  of  it 
are  found  in  the  column  marked  0,  to  the  left  of  the  period,  on  the  same 
horizontal  line,  or  a  little  above.  You  obtain  thus,  after  prefixing  the  proper 
characteristic, 

log.  27796=4.4439823. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  inspecting  the  tables,  that  the  differences  of  the  consecu- 
tive logarithms  is  constantly  the  same  for  a  considerable  number  of  them,  and 
as  the  differences  of  the  consecutive  numbers  is  also  constant,  it  foltows  that 

*  Thia  table  alao  oontaina  an  arrangement  for  redncing  minatea  and  aeoonda  to  aeomda 
withoat  the  tremble  of  multiplying  by  60.  Thua,  on  the  foortfa  page,  we  find  1^  in  the  fint 
of  the  colnmna  marked  log.,  and  againat  80,  in  the  first  oolmnn  marked  '',  we  find  740^ 
which  la  tiie  number  of  aeoonda  in  Id'  SC^  By  tiiia  arrangement  we  find  readily  tiie 
logarithm  of  the  aeoonda  in  any  given  nnmber  of  minatea  and  aeoonda,  which  ia  often  con* 
venient  in  astronomical  calcnlatioua.  It  ia  evident  that  theae  nombera  might  be  oonaiderad 
M  degreea  and  minatea,  or  hcmn  and  minatea,  aa  well  as  minutes  and  seconds. 
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the  diflferences  of  the  logarithms  are  proportional  to  the  differenoea  of  the 
numbers.     Suppose,  then,  that  the  logarithm  of  14518469  were  required. 

From  the  tables  we  find,  as  before,  neglectiDg  for  the  present  the  charac- 
teristic (see  a  page  of  the  tablea  of  Callet  at  the  end  of  this  volume), 

log.  14518=1619068. 

This  is  also  the  logarithm  of  14518000,  which  differs  from  the  logarithm  of 
the  next  number  14519,  or  14519000,  viz.,  1619367  by  299,  while  the  num- 
bers themselves  differ  by  1000.  But  the  number  14518000  differs  from  the 
given  number  14518469  by  469,  the  last  three  figures  not  yet  used ;  hence 
the  proportion 

DtC  KOM.  Die  Lof^  DiC  ITot.       DiT  of  Lofh 

1000  :299  ::469:x=141, 

which  result,  added  to  1619068,  gives  7.1619209  for  the  logarithm  required,  7 

being  the  proper  characteristic  for  the  logarithm  of  a  number  consisting  of 

eight  figures. 

299 
The  proportion  is  solved  by  multiply mg  the  difference  469  by  TT^t  or  by, 

ence,  299,  will  be  found  ready  calculated,  and  its  product  as  nearly  as  it  can  be 

12      3 
expressed  in  two  or  three  figures  by  r^,  rrr,  jt^  &c.,  or  .1,  .2,  .3,  &:c.,  the 

multiplier  being  in  the  left  hand  and  the  product  in  the  right  hand  of  the  two 
small  columns  of  figures  under  the  difference,  299.  These  multipfiers  may  be 
regarded  as  hundredths  or  thousandths,  only  giving  the  products  their  proper 
place.    With  this  explanation,  the  following  calculation  will  be  understood : 

Log.  14518         1619068 

0.4      120     . 

0.06     18* 

0.009 3 

Log.  14518469 7.1619209 

215.  To  find  the  number  corresponding  lo  a  given  logarithm,  say  1619209, 
look  in  the  column  marked  0  for  the  nearest  less  logarithm,  and  take  the  cor- 
responding number,  which  is  1451.  Run  the  eye  along  the  horizontal  line  till 
the  number  most  nearly  approaching  9209,  forming  the  last  four  figures  of  the 
given  logarithm,  is  found.  This  is  9068,  which  is  found  in  column  8.  Sub- 
tract this  from  9209,  and  the  difiference  is  141.  Find  in  the  right  hand  of  the 
two  columns  of  small  figures  marked  dif.  et  p.,  or  simply  dif.,  at  the  top  of  the 
page,  the  nearest  less  number  than  141 ;  this  is  120,  which  answers  to  4  in 
the  left  hand.  The  difiference  between  120  and  141  is  21.  Multiply  21  by 
10,  and  seek,  as  before,  in  the  small  column,  the  number  nearest  210 ;  this  is 
209,  which  answers  to  7.    The  calculation  is  below. 

Log.  x=1619209 

For  1619068 14518 

First  remainder,         141 .........         04 

Second  remainder,       21 007 

x=  1451847. 
The  numbers  4  and  7  thus  found  may  be  simply  annexed  to  14518. 

*  Tbe  number  in  the  table  is  179 ;  bnt,  as  tlie  9  is  rejected,  the  7  is  incroMed  by  1,  ainoe 
179  is  nearer  180  than  170. 
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If  the  characteristic  of  the  logarithm  had  been 

6,  the  number  would  have  been  1451847 ; 
5,  the  number  would  have  been  145184.7 ; 
4,  the  number  would  haVe  been    14518.47 ; 
1,  the  number  would  have  been         14.51847 ; 

0,  the  number  would  have  been  1.451847 ; 

1,  the  number  would  have  been  .1451847 ; 

2,  the  number  would  have  been  .01451847. 

This  teble  contuns  in  the  first  three  columns  an  anangement  for  redudng 
any  number  of  degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds,  or  hours,  minutes,  and  seconds, 
to  seconds,  which  is  particularly  useful  in  astronomical  calculations,  where  the 
logarithm  of  the  number  of  seconds  in  a  £^en  number  of  degrees,  minntea,  and 
aeconds  is  frequently  required. 

EXAMPLE  I. 

Reduce  0^  or  (fi^  24'  57"  to  seconds.  In  the  table  (see  last  page),  at  die 
head  of  the  first  colunm,  find  0°,  and  immediately  under  it  24' ;  descending 
this  column  to  55",  near  the  bottom,  and  opposite  ^7",  which  is  understood  to 
be  two  numbers  below,  is  found  1497,  the  number  of  seconds  required. 

If  the  degrees  or  hours  exceed  3,  the  proceeding  is  different. 

EXAMPLE  II. 

To  reduce  4°  or  4»  2'  39"  to  seconds.  Fmd  4<>  0'  at  the  head  of  the 
seamd  column,  and  below,  in  this  same  column,  2'  30",  to  which  correspondst 
in  the  third  column,  1455.    Thus,  4^  2'  30"=14550" .-.  4''  2^  39"=14559". 

EXAMPLES  OF  THE  APFLICATIOIV  OF  LOOAUTHMS. 

(1)  To  find  the  value  to  within  0.01  of  the  expression 

7340  X  3549 
^""681.8X593.1' 

By  the  properties  of  logarithms, 

log.  x=s  log.  7340+  log.  3549—  log.  681.8—  log.  593.1. 

The  following  is  the  calculation : 


log.  7340=3.8656961 

log.  3549=3.5501060 

sum  =7.4158021 


log.  681.8=2.8336570 

log.  593.1=2.7731279 

sum  =5.6067849 


First  sum,  =7.4158021 
Second  sum,  =5.6067849 
DiflT.  or  log.  7=1.8090172 

216.  The  arUhmetical  complement  of  a  logarithm  is  what  remains  after  the 
logarithm  is  subtracted  from  10.  Thus,  the  arithmetical  complement  of  the 
logarithm  2.7190826  is  10—2.7190826=7.2809174,  which  is  obtained  by  be- 
ginning on  the  right  and  subtracting  each  figure  (carrying  1  to  all  except  the 
first)  firom  10,  or  beginning  on  the  left  and  subtracting  each  figure  of  the 
logarithm  from  9,  except  the  last,  which  is  subtracted  from  10. 

217.  The  operation  of  subtraction  of  logarithms  can  be  replaced  by  addition, 
if  we  use  the  arithmetic  complement ;  for  if,  to  a  given  logarithm,  log.  a,  we 
add  the  arithmetical  complement  of  another  logarithm,  such  as  10 —  kg.  6, 
we  have 
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log.  a  4- 10 — log.&, 
firom  wluch,  rejecting  10,  the  result  U 

log.  a— -log.  5, 
the  same  as  would  be  obtained  by  simply  subtracting  the  second  logarithm 
from  the  first. 

We  have  then  the  following  mle  for  operating  with  arithmetical  comple- 
ments :  Add  the  ariikmetical  complements  of  the  logarithms  of  the  divisors  and 
the  logarithms  of  the  multipliers  of  a  formula  together,  rejecting  10  from  the 
sum  for  every  arithmetical  complement  employed. 
The  above  example  would  be  wrought  by  this  mle  as  follows : 

log.  7340=3.8656961 

log.  3549=3.5501060 

ar.  comp.  log.  681.8=7.1663430 

ar.  comp.  log.  593.1=7.2268721 

sum  rejecting  20 =1.80901 72 =log.  x, .-.  2r=64.42. 

We  thus  obtain  the  same  result  as  by  the  other  method.  The  number  cor- 
responding need  be  taken  from  the  tables  only  to  four  figures,  because,  the 
characteristic  being  1,  the  entire  part  of  the  number  will  contain  but  two 
places,  which  will  leave  two  places  for  the  decimal  part,  as  required,  since  the 
▼ahie  of  X  was  to  be  obtained  to  within  0.01. 

(2)  To  find  the  value  within  0.00001  of  the  quotient 

( y  146298)* 

""(V988789)»* 
By  the  rules, 

log.  2r=f  log.  146298—1  log.  988789, 
and  the  calculation  will  be  as  follows : 

t  log.  988789. 

log.  98878      0.9950997 

for  0.9 40 


}  log.  146298. 

log.  14629      0.1652146 

for  OS 238 

log.  146298 5.1652384 

product  by  4 20.6609536 

quotient  by  5 4.1321907 


log.  988789 5.9951037 

product  by  5 29.9755185 

quotient  by  6 4.9959197 


}Iog.  146298=4.1321907 
ar.  comp.  |  log.  988789  =5.0040803 

sum  —10,  or  log.  x=1.1362710 
.•.ar=0.13686. 


(3)  Required  l}!^  by  means  of  logarithms. 


13  log.  1.1139434 
27  log.  1.4313638 


V27 


11)1.6825796 
13 


W— =.9357149  log.  1.9711436 

The  division  by  11  is  performed  by  adding  — 10  to  the  negative  part  of  the 
logarithm  and  -|-10  to  the  positive. 
The  logarithm  to  be  divided  is  viewed  as  if  written  thus : 

—11+10.6825796. 
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EXERCISES  IN  LOGARITHMS. 

(4)  Calculate  the  logarithm  of  8  from  the  table  on  page  259. 
(6)  Also  of  7,  70,  700,  7000,  70000. 

(6)  Also  of  356,  35600,  3560000. 

(7)  From  the  tables  find  the  logarithms  of  314,  3.721,  41.2. 

(8)  Also  of  7315,  8416,  91.75,  34760,  1708000. 

(9)  Find  the  numbers  the  logarithms  of  which  are  0.13130,  4.56502. 

(10)  Abo  those  the  logarithms  of  which  are  3.6520528,  7.4891144. 

(11)  Those  the  logarithms  of  which  are  4.49010,  0.66200,  5.72403. 

(12)  Find  by  proportional  parts  the  logarithms  of  314761, 440736,  37023400, 
2111768. 

(13)  Also  of  22.3345,  137.2014,  46.27835. 

(14)  Of  .75,  .341,  .7391,  .0347,  .000536,  .0000083. 

5.3  ^    4     T_ 

(15)  Of  ^,  g,  jj,  j3,  ^^. 

(16)  Find  the  logarithm  of  the  product  of  9.734  and  5.639. 

(17)  Also  of  35.98  X  7.433  X  6.543  X  29.78. 

(18)  Also  of  22.74  X  31.201  X  0.0067  X  0.9298. 

(19)  Divide  3758000  by  4986  by  means  of  logarithms. 

(20)  Also  16.87:0.07658  and  1.687:7658. 

(21)  Also  14.307:30415,  761.23:0.01871,  3.16:0.942. 

.     V  ,..  ^   ,.    ,        .  ,.       ,   7     125     31      734       1 

(22)  Fmd  the  logantimi  of—,  — ,  j^,  j^^j,  •^^. 

(23)  Find  the  power  (5486)'*  by  means  of  logarithnu. 

(24)  Also  the  powers  (37.49)»,  (106.4)»,  (0.032)',  (7.0034)'. 

(26)  Also  Q",  (|)\  (i)'.  ©*.  ©". 

(26)  Abo  (3+i)'.  (4-i)*.  (7+g)".  (lOO-jij)'. 

(27)  Find  the  cube  root  by  logarithms  of  1728000. 

(28)  Also  V34-782,  V23990,  V628.73. 

il337      i9466      /120300    .. 

(29)  ^^  V2239'  V887T'  V"^09r»  V0.1563,  VO.0082. 

(30)  Also  V 7368.  ^'V  45390000,  ^800.9. 

(31)  Also  V(1347)«,  V(70.44)",  ^(8.664)». 

i/1722V      //0.006\«      //72.93\T 

(32)  Also  3^(33^)  ,  ^y  (^   .  .^(j^)  . 

(33)  Find  by  means  of  logarithms,  using  the  arithmetical  complement,  the 

27630  X  2678  X  5428 
®      36940  X  6302  X  7013* 

207.3  X  50.66  X  38.09  X  2713  X  0.098 

(34)  Also  of    344^0.763^0.4X6984X7034.2   ' 
/OCX   A,       c    /Q'85762X 0.00853 

(^)  ^^^V  7.58913X86.24  ' 

GAUSS  LOGARITHMS. 

218.  The  common  logarithms,  or  logarithms  of  Briggs,  are  applicable  only  to 
the  operations  of  multiplication,  division,  formation  of  powers,  or  extraction  of 
roots,  and  do  not  apply  when  the  required  operation  is  that  of  addition  or  sub- 
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tractioii,  indicated  in  formulas  by  the  quantities  to  be  operated  upon  being  con- 
nected by  the  signs  -4-  ^^^  — • 

A  system  of  logarithms  has,  however,  been  invented  by  Grauss,*  designed 
exclusively  for  sums  and  differences.  The  arrangement  of  these  tables,  which 
contain  three  columns,  marked  A,  B,  C,  is  founded  upon  the  following  simple 
considerations. 

We  have  for  the  form  of  a  sum  jp-f-^i  and  of  a  difference  p — 9,  the  follow- 
ing identities : 

P+^=P(^ 0) 

P-^^P'(-^) (2) 

•••  log.  (p+q)=  log.  p+  log.  (^)  (3) 

and  log.  (p-^)=  log.  I?-  log.  (^3^) 

The  logarithms  of  the  sum  P'^-q  and  tlie  difference  p — q  appear,  therefore, 
in  these  formulas,  equal  to  the  sum  or  difference  of  two  logarithms,  the  first 
of  which  is  to  be  considered  as  directly  given,  but  the  second  of  which  must 
be  found  by  the  Grauss  tables.    They  contain, 

I.  In  the  column  A  logarithms  of  numbers  of  the  form  (-j,  increasing  from 
0.000  to  5.000. 

II.  In  column  B  logarithms  of  numbers  of  the  form  ( j,  decreasing 

from  0.30103  to  0.00000. 

III.  In  colmnn  C  logarithms  of  numbers  of  the  form ,  increasing  from 

0.30103  to  5.00000. 

Now,  therefore,  inasmuch  as  log.  (~)=  log.  p-^  log.  9,  by  the  tables  of 

common  logarithms,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  take  the  difl!erence  of  the 
common  logarithms  of  p  and  9,  enter  with  this  column  A  in  the  Gauss  loga- 
rithms, and  take  out  the  corresponding  number  frt)m  column  B.  The  addition 
of  this  number  to  logarithm  p  will  give,  according  to  (3),  the  logarithm  sought 
o£p-\-q. 

In  order  to  find  the  logarithm  of  the  difference  p — g,  by  means  of  the  loga- 
rithms ofp  and  q,  two  cases  must  be  considered : 

p 
1^.  Where  -<2  .*.  log.^ —  log.  g<0.30103,  it  is  only  necessary  to  enter 

with  this  difference  colunm  B,  and  to  subtract  the  adjoining  logarithm  of 
column  C  from  logarithm  p.    For,  corresponding  to  the  bgarithms  of  ntrnibers 

of  the  form  (— j  in  B,  C  contains  the  logarithms  of  those  of  the  form  f    2,  )* 

P  L 

2^.  If->2  .*.  log.  |) —  k>g.  9> 0.30103,  and,  therefore,  is  contained   in 

the  column  C ;  subtract  the  corresponding  logarithm  in  colunm  B  from  loga- 
*  They  are  firand  in  the  lateit  edition  of  the  tables  of  Vega,  and  tboae  edited  by  Kohler. 
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rithm  p  ;  because,  if  tihe  numbers  in  C  are  considered  =— ,  the  coireepondtog 

numbers  in  B  are  =- 


P—9 

The  existence  of  the  foregoing  relations  between  B  and  C  is  easily  per- 
ceived if  we  substitute  in  II.  and  III.  the  value  p — q  for  p^  and  afterward  q 
foTp — q, 

EXABIFLES. 

(1)  Let  log.  |)=3.24502  and  log.  9=:2.74194,  to  find  bg.  (p+q)-  We 
enter  column  A  with  the  log.  p —  log.  grs  0.50308,  and  the  corresponding  log. 
in  column  B=0.11861,  .*. 

log.|?+Br=3.245024-0.11861=3.36363=  log.  2310. 

(2)  From  log.  pr=3.32675  and  log.  9=2.09482,  to  determine  log.  (p^q)» 
Find  by  means  of  proportional  parts  for  the  value  of  log.  p —  log.  q  in  column 
B  the  corresponding  log.  in  C =0.38325 ;  consequently, 

log.;?— C=3.32675— 0.38325=2.94350=  log.  878. 

(3)  From  log.  p=2.64207  and  log.  ^=1.87640  the  log.  of  {p—q)  is  found 
by  subtracting  from  the  nearest  value  of  log.  p —  log.  9= 0.76567,  in  column 
C,  the  corresponding  log.  from  B =0.08171.    Thus, 

log.  p—B=2.64207 -.0.08171=2.56036=  log.  363.4. 
The  Gauss  logarithms  would  be  applicable  in  the  solution  of  the  exponentials 
on  page  269. 

(4)  Find  by  the  Gauss  logarithms  the  log.  of  V^OO-f  VlOO. 

(5)  Also  the  log.  of  [(0.7345)»+ (0.2349)']. 

(6)  Also  the  log.  of  the  difference  ( V36—  V27). 

(7)  Alsoof{(1.237)W— (0.9864)«{. 

219.  Let  us  resume  the  equation 

N=a«. 

1°.  If  a^l,  making  x=iO,  we  have  N=l ;  the  hypothesis  x=il  gives 
N=a.  As  X  increases  from  0  up  to  1,  and  from  1  up  to  infinity,  N  wiD  in- 
crease from  1  up  to  a,  and  from  a  up  to  mfinity ;  so  that  x  being  supposed  to 
pass  through  all  intermediate  values,  according  to  the  law  of  continuity,  N  in- 
creases also,  but  with  much  greater  rapidity.    If  we  attribute  negative  values 

to  X,  we  have  N=a~',  or  N=-^.    Here,  as  x  increases,  N  diminishes,  so 

that  X  being  supposed  to  increase  negatively,  N  will  decrease  from  1  toward 

0,  the  hypothesis  x=ao  gives  N^O ;  t.  e.,  the  logarithm  of  zero  is  an  infinite 

negative  quantity  • 

1  1 

2°.  If  a'Cif  put  a=rf  where  &>1,  and  we  shall  then  have  N=t;,  or 

N=&',  according  as  we  attribute  positive  or  negative  values  to  x.  We  here 
arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  as  in  the  former  case,  with  this  difference,  that 
when  X  is  positive  N<1,  and  when  x  is  negative  N^l. 

3°.  If  a=l,  then  N=:l,  whatever  may  be  the  value  of  x. 

From  this  it  appears  that, 

I.  In  every  system  of  logarithms  the  logarithm  of  lis  0^  and  the  logarithm 
of  the  base  is  1. 
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II.  IfOie  hose  he  >1,  (ke  logarithms  ofnumhers  >1  are  positive^  and  ihe 
logarithms  of  numbers  ^1  are  negative.  The  contrary  takes  place  if  the  base 
he  <1. 

III.  The  hose  heing  fixed,  any  number  has  only  one  real  logarithm ;  hut  the 
same  number  has  manifestly  a  different  logarithm  for  each  value  of  the  hase,  so 
thai  every  numher  has  an  infinite  numher  of  real  logarithms.  Thus,  since 
d'szSl  and  3^=81, 2  and  4  are  the  logarithms  of  the  same  number  81,  accord- 
ing as  the  base  is  9  or  3. 

IV .  Negative  numbers  have  no  real  logarithms ;  for,  attributing  to  %  all 
values  from  — co  up  to  '{-co,  toe  find  that  the  corresponding  values  of  N  are 
positive  numhers  only, from  Oup  to  -{-co, 

220.  In  order  to  sohe  the  equation 

ci^a*, 
where  c  and  a  are  given,  and  where  x  is  unknown,  we  equate  the  logaridims 
of  the  two  members,  which  gives  us 

log.  cssx  log.  a. 
Whence 

log.  c 
log.  a 
To  determine  the  value  of  2  in  the  equation  • 

Aa«+Ba'-*+Ca«-«+ sbP, 

we  have 

B       C 

«'(^+5J  +rc    + )-p. 

or 

Qa*  =P. 

substituting  Q  for  the  term  in  the  parenthesis. 

log.  P~  log.  Q 
log.  a 

If  we  have  an  equation  a* =6,  where  z  depends  upon  an  unknown  quantity, 
X,  and  we  have 

2==Aa*+Ba*-»+ 

log.  h 
Since  z=  x =:E  some  known  number,  the  problem  depends  upon  the  solu- 
tion of  the  equation  of  the  n^  degree 

K=A2f'+Bx^^+ 


For  example,  let 


Hence 


/2\**-*^ 


(^-.6:r+4)log.  (5)=log.? 
...  a«-»5j-^4  --  —2  ;• 

an  equation  of  the  second  degree,  from  which  we  find  :r=2,  2r=3. 

^  ThiB  remit  may  be  readily  a een  by  obaerving  that  \zj  =-  .*.  9  log.  -=  log.  -,  and  k)g. 
3 ,2 
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To  fiod  the  value  of  x  firom  the  equation 

Taking  the  logarithnw  of  each  member, 

\**""i)  ^fr  h^fnx  log.  c+ix—p)  log./, 
or 

(to  log.  c+  log./)a*— (n  log.  h+p  log./)x+a  log.  6=0, 
a  quadratic  equation,  from  which  tiie  value  of  x  may  be  determined. 
In  like  manner,  from  the  equation 

we  find 

log.  a —  log.  b 
m  log.  c — n  log.  b' 

Equations  of  this  nature  are  called  Exponential  Equations, 
To  resohre  the  exponential  equation 

117\'     8493 

^37/  ~13". 
By  the  rule. 


\3: 


x(log.  117—  log.  337)=  log.  8493—  log.  73 
log.  8493—  k)g.  73 


x= 


log.  337— log.  117 
Calculation, 


8493  log.  3.9290611 
73  log.  1.6633229 


337  log.  2.5276299 
117  log.  2.0681859 


diflf.  2.0667382 log.  0.3150752 

diff.  .0.4594440  log.  1.6622326 

x=—  4.49616  log.=diff.  0.6528426 

This  example  admits  the  use  of  the  Gauss  logarithms. 

Let  10'=— 100  .'.X  log.  10=  log.  (—100) ;  log.  (—100)  here  must  be  re- 
garded, like  an  imaginary  quantity,  as  a  symbol  of  absurdity.  It  is  evident  that 
there  is  no  power  of  10  equal  to  —100. 

221.  Let  N  and  N-f-l  be  two  consecutive  numbers,  the  difference  of  thebr 
logarithms,  taken  in  any  system,  will  be 

log.  (N+1)-  log.  N=  log.  (^)=  log.  (l+J), 
a  quantity  which  approaches  to  the  logarithm  of  1,  or  zero,  in  proportion  as 
Ij  decreases,  that  is,  as  N  increases.    Hence  it  appears  that 

The  difference  of  the  logarithms  of  two  conseciUive  numbers  is  less  in  proper* 
don  as  the  numbers  themselves  are  grecUer, 
Let  a'=:N  and  &i^=N ;  then  we  have 

x=:  log.  N  to  the  base  a,  or  x^  log.  .N* 
y=  log.  N  to  the  base  &,  or  y=  log.  bN. 
Hence  log.  aN=  log.  Jb^s^y  log.  J)  (Art  214,  III.) ; 

.-.  x=y  log.  Jb, 

*  UnderataiidiDg  by  the  notation  bg.  aN  the  logarithm  of  N  in  die  Bystem  wbof  e  base 

ISA 
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and 

y=i^b''' <^) 

and  by  means  of  this  equation  we  can  pass  from  one  system  of  logs,  to  another, 
by  multiplying  x,  the  log.  of  any  number  in  the  system  whose  base  is  a,  by  the 
reciprocal  of  log.  b  in  the  same  system ;  and  thus  we  shall  obtain  the  log.  of 
the  same  number  in  the  system  whose  base  is  6. 

1 

The  factor  z ;  is  constant  for  all  numbers,  and  is  called  the  Modulus ; 

Jog.,  6 

diat  is  to  say,  if  we  divide  the  logs,  of  the  same  number  c,  taken  in  two  sys- 
tems, the  quotient  will  be  invariable  for  these  systems,  whatever  may  be  the 
value  of  c,  and  will  be  the  modulus,  the  constant  multiplier  which  reduces  the 
first  system  of  logp.  to  the  second.* 

If  we  find  it  inconvenient  to  make  use  of  a  log.  calculated  to  the  base  10,  we 
can  in  this  manner,  by  aid  of  a  set  of  tables  calcukited  to  the  base  10,  discover 
the  logarithm  of  the  given  number  in  any  required  system. 

For  example,  let  it  be  required,  by  aid  of  Brigg8*s  tables,  to  find  the  tog.  of 

~  in  a  system  whose  base  is  -. 

•J  7 

Let  X  be  the  tog.  sought,  then  by  (A) 

log.3 

tog.  2—  log.  3 


log.  5 —  log.  7' 
Taking  these  logs,  in  Briggs's  system,  and  reducing,  we  find 

—0.17609125 
^""—0.14612804 

2  5  * 

=1.2050476=  log.  -z  to  base  ~. 

2  3 

Similarly,  the  log.  of-,  in  the  system  whose  base  is  5*  '^ 

log.  2—  log.  3 
*~log.  3— log.  2"^""^' 

which  is  manifestly 'the  true  result;  for  in  this  case  the  general  equation 

2     /3\*     /SX""* 
N=fl*  becomes  -= ( r )  =  (r )     ,  and  x  is  evidently  = — 1. 

In  a  system  whose  base  is  a,  we  have 

log.  n 

for,  by  the  definition  of  a  logarithm  in  the  equation  n=sa',  x  is  the  k^.  n. 
In  like  manner, 


*  The  tenn  ModuluSt  of  a  syitem  of  bgarithnu,  !•  generally  undenitood  to  be  the  nom- 
ber  by  which  it  ii  necessary  to  moltiply  Napierian  logariUuns  of  nomben,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  logarithms  of  the  system  in  qaestion.  The  pecnliar  character  of  Napierian  loga- 
ridmii  win  be  presently  explained. 
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EXAMPLES  FOR  EXERCISE. 

(1)  Given  2>'+2'=12  to  find  the  value  of  x. 

(2)  Given  r-4-y=a,  and  m^^~'^=:n  to  find  x  and  y. 

(3)  Given  mHi'sra,  and  hxssky  to  find  x  and  y, 

ANSWERS. 

(1)  x=l«584962,  or  x=:log.  (^4)4- log.  2. 

(2)  x=j{a4-  log.  n-7-  log.  m\  and  2/s=|{a—  log.n-?-  log.  m}. 

(3)  x=s  log.  a-r (log.  m+  log.  n)  and  y=jlog.  a-^(log.  m+  log.  n). 

THE  EXFONEIVTIAL  THEOREM. 

222.  It  is  required  to  expand  a'  in  a  series  ascending  hy  the  powers  of  x. 

Since  a=l-|-a — 1,  therefore  a'={l-f-(<i—-l)}'*  and  by  the  binomial  theorem 
we  have 

=l  +  {(a-l)-l(a-l)»+i(a-.l)»-J(a-l)*+....{x+Bx« 

+Cx»... 

where  B,  C . . . .  denote  the  coefficients  of  x^,  z* ;  and  if  we  put 

A=(a-l)-J(a-l)«+}(a-.l)'+{(a-l)*+ 

Thena«=l+Ax+Bx«+Cr»+Dx*+Ex»+ 

For  X  write  x-\-h ;  then  we  have 

a«-l*=l+A(x+A)+B(x4-fc)»+C(x+fc)»+ . 

=1+Ax  +  Bx»+  Cx*  +  Dx*       + 

+M  +2Bxh+3Cjfih+4Dx^h      +• 

+  Bk^ +3Cxh*+6D3*h*     +. 

+  Ch*  +4DxA»      +• 

Buta*+»'=a«Xa*=(l+Ax+Bx«+Cx»H )(1+AA+BA«+CVH ) 

=1 +Ax4-Bx«  4-Cx3     ^Da^     .^ 

+Ah+A^xh+ABa^h+ACx^k+.... 

+BA«  +ABxfc»+B"^^'  +  -«-- 

+CA»     4-ACxA«4-.... 

+DA*     H 

Now  these  two  expansions  mnst  be  identical ;  and  we  most,  therefiiret  have 
the  coefficients  of  like  powers  of  x  and  h  equal ;  hence 

2B=:A*        .-.  B=y 

3C=AB  C=— =- 

4D=AC  D=^=^ 

4       2-3-4 

dec*    &c.  &c.  &c. 

A^x^     A'x'       A^x* 

which  is  the  exponential  theorem ;  where 

A=(a-.l)-i(a-l)«+>(a-l)'_J(«-l)«+ 
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Let  e  be  the  valne  of  a,  which  renders  A=l,  then 

(e-.l)-l(e-.l)«+i(e-.l)3_i(e^l)4+...=i 

Now,  since  this  equation  is  tme  for  every  value  of  x,  let  :r=l ;  then 

—  —     J—         1 

=l  +  l+i(l)+i(^)+|(Y|3)+ 

=2*718281828459 

223.   We  add  another  method  of  calcuUUing  the  logarithm  of  any  given 
number. 

Let  N  be  any  given  number  whose  logarithm  is  x,  in  a  system  whose  base 
is  a;  then 

a'ssN  and  a»=N». 

Hence,  by  the  exponential  theorem,  we  have  from  tiie  last  equation 

l+Ax2+A«Y2+---=l+A|r+Ai«Y^-i ; 

and  equating  the  coefficients  of  z,  we  get  A:r=A| ;  hence 

A,     (N~l)-j(N-l)«+^(N-l)» 

•  ■■A"~*(a  —  1)— i(a— l)»+i(a-l)» ' 

because  A  =(a  — l)— i(a  — l)»4-J(a  — -i)'— ...  in  the  expansion  of  a", 
and         Ai=(N— 1)— ^(N  — l)«+i(N— 1)» in  the  expansion  of  N*. 

224.  To  find  the  logarithm  of  a  number  in  a  converging  series. 
We  have  seen  that  if  a'=N,  then 

(N-l)-i(N-l)'+j(N-l)'-|(N-l)«+... 
'-{a  -l)-i(a  -1)'+J(a  -l)'-i(a  -1)*+- 
Now  the  reciprocal  of  the  denominator  is  the  modulus  of  the  syifeem  ;*aiid, 
representing  the  modulus  by  M,  we  have 

a:=:  log.  N=M{(N~l)-i(N-l)»+l(N-l)»-J(N-l)<+...| 
Put  N=l+n;  then  N — l=:n,  and  we  have 

log.  (l+n)=M(+n— in«+Jn»— |n*+Jn» .)  .  .  .[A] 

Sunilarly,  log.  (l— n)=M(-n— Jn'—Jn'— in*-}n»4- ...) 

...  log.  (l+«)-  log.  (l-n)=:2M(n+in'+Jn»+4n»+...) 

**'  *^g-  r~^  =2M(n+ln»+ Jn»+4n''+ ...) 


*  If,  in  the  expressicm  for  a*,  deduced  in  (Art.  222),  we  make  ^p=t-'  ^^  obtain. 

which  ii  die  yalne  of  e,  given  at  the  end  of  the  same  art. : 

.'.  a^^e .'.  a=«^  /.  A  log.  e=  log.  a .-.  -=  r^-=-=  ; ,  ^ 

A      log.  a     log.  a 

if  e  be  tiie  base  of  the  ayatem  of  logarithms  expressed  by  log.    Therefore  -r=  i i** 

A      log.  a 

hy  a  previoos  definition  (Art.  221),  the  modolos  tor  passing  from  the  system  whose  base  is 
e  to  that  whose  base  is  a.    If  bg.  a  refen  to  the  base  a,  -  becomes  equal  to  log.  e. 
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1  2P+2  2P  ^  l  +  «     P+l 

Put  n=2p^;  then  l+n^gp^r^,  l-n=2p+i.  and  i3S=-p-; 

consequently, 

log.  (P+l)-  log.  P=2M  \  2Frpi+3(2F+i)i+6(2P+l)»+ ' * '  S 

.-.log.  (P+l)=  log.  P+2M 5  2Pq:i+3(2P+l)»+5(2P  +  l)»+  -  S 

Hence,  if  log.  P  be  known,  the  log.  of  the  next  greater  number  can  be  found 
by  this  rapidly  converging  series. 

By  substituting  the  series  of  natural  numbers  for  N  in  this  formula,  the  cor- 
responding values  of  x  will  be  their  logarithms. 

224.  To  find  the  Napierian  logarithms  of  numbers. 
In  the  preceding  series,  which  we  have  deduced  for  log.  (P4-l)«  we  find  a 
number  M,  called  the  modulus  of  the  system ;  and  we  must  assign  some  value 
to  this  number  before  we  can  compute  the  value  of  the  series.  Now,  as  the 
value  of  M  ia  arbitrary,  we  may  follow  the  steps  of  the  celebrated  Lord 
Napier,  the  inventor  of  logarithms,  and  assign  to  M  the  simplest  possible 
value.    This  value  wifl  therefore  be  unity,  and  we  have 

log.  (P+l)=log.  P+2  \  2pqn+3(2P  +  l)»+5(2FH?+ ' ' '  $ 
Expounding  P  successively  by  1,  2,  3,  4,  &;c.,  we  find 

>»«•    2=  2Q+5^,+ jL+±.+  ...)=,  .6931472 

log.    3=  log.  2+2(^+3^+3^+^,+  .. .)=10986123 
log.    4=2  log.  2 =l-3862944 

log.    6=  log.  4+2(i+3^+5^+y^+  ...)  =1-6094379 

log.    6=  log.  2+  log.  3 =1.7917595 

.og.    7=log.6+2(i+3-:i3;+^,+ )=1.9459101 

log.    8=  log.  24-  log.  4,  or  3  log.  2 =2*0794415 

log.    9=2  bg.  3 =21972246 

log.  10=  log.  2+  log.  5 =2-3025851 

In  this  manner  the  Napierian  logarithms  of  all  numbers  may  be  computed. 

225.  To  find  the  common  logarithms  of  numbers. 
The  base  of  the  Napierian  system  is  e=2'718281828 . . .,  and  the  base  of  the 
common  system  is  5=10,  the  base  of  our  common  system  of  arithmetic ;  then 
we  have  6=10,  and  a=e=:2'718281828. . .,  and  consequently,  if  N  denote  any 
number,  we  shall  have 

log.  ioN=  i^^-fQ  .  log.  eN ;  that  IB, 

com.  log.  N=2:^025851^  ^^^'  ^^^'  N=-43429448x  Nap.  log.  N;* 

*  To  find  the  yalne  of  the  Napierian  base,  obaenre  that,  aince  00m.  bg.  N='43429448X 
Nap.  log.  N.,  if  we  make  in  thia  expression  N=<,  the  Napierian  base,  we  haye 

oom.  log.  c='43429448. 
From  a  table  of  oramnon  Ic^.,  tiierefbrei  we  find  the  nomber  oorresponding  to  the  loga- 
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and  the  modulus  of  the  common  system  is,  therefore, 

M=2;jj2^Q^ =-43429448  .-.  2M =-86868896 
Hence,  to  construct  a  table  of  common  logarithms,  we  have 
log.  (P+l)=  log.  P+.86858896  j2p^+3^^^+^^^pL^+  ...\ 
Expounding  P  successively  by  1,  2,  3,  &;c.,  we  get 

log.    2=-86858896Q+i+g^+...) 

=-86858896  X -6931472 =  -3010300 

log.  3=log.  2+-86868896(g+— +^+...)  .  .  =  -4771213 

log.  4=2  log.  2 =  -6020600 

log.  5=  log.  y=  log.  10—  log.  2=1—  log.  2  .  .  =  -6989700 
log.  6=  log.  2+  log  3 =  -7781513 

log.  7=log.  6+-86858896(j5+^+g;i5i+...)=  -8460980 

log.  8=  log.  2*=3  log.  2 =  -9030900 

log.  9=  log.  3«=2  log.  3 =  -9542426 

log.  10= •.  =1-0000000 

6cc.  &;c. 

1  I  ft 
226.  Since  log.  Y~^=2M(n+Jn'+Jn»+{»^+  ••-) 

let  -^-=P ;  then  14-n=P(l— n),  or  »=p-T-T 

_       „SP— 1     1    /P— IV     1    /P— 1\*  I 

..  log.  P=2M  \  ^rjfri+3  •  Ip+i)  +6 •  Vp+lj  +'"l 

and  thus  we  have  a  series  for  computing  the  logs,  of  all  numbeia,  without 
knowing  the  log.  of  the  previous  number. 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  Given  the  log.  of  2=0-3010300,  to  find  the  logs,  of  26  and  -0126. 

100     10» 
Here  26=—=—;  therefore  log.  26=2  log.  10—2  log.  2=1-3979406. 

126        1  1 

Again,  .oi26=j355^=g5=jj^ 

.-.  log.  -0126=  log.  1—  log.  10—3  log.  2=— 1— 3  log.  2=2-0969100 

(2)  Calculate  the  conunon  logarithm  of  17. 

Ans.  1.2304489. 

(3)  Given  the  logp.  of  2  and  3  to  find  the  logarithm  of  22-6. 

Ans.  1-1-2  log.  3—2  log.  2. 

(4)  Having  given  the  logs,  of  3  and  -21,  to  find  the  logarithm  of  83349. 

Ans.  6+2  log.  3+3  log.  -21. 

ridim  '43429448,  which  ii  3*7182618,  the  Napierian  bate.  Thii  also  fumishea  xu  with  an- 
odier  definition  of  the  modnlna  of  the  oommon  (or  any  other)  lygtem  of  logaridinia ;  It  if  Ma 
common  (or,  &c.)  hgmitkm  cftke  Napienan  base.    See  further  note  at  the  end  of  Progrea- 
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PROGRESSIONS. 

ABITHMETICAL  PROGRESSION. 

227.  When  a  series  of  quantities  continually  increase  or  decrease  by  the 
addition  or  subtraction  of  the  same  quantity,  the  quantities  are  said  to  be  in 
Arithmetical  Progression.  A  more  appropriate  name  is  Progression  by  Dif- 
ferences. 

Thus  the  numbers  1,  3,  5,  7, which  differ  from  each  other  by  the  ad- 
dition of  2  to  each  successive  term,  form  what  is  called  an  increasing  arith- 
metical progression,  or  progression  by  differences,  and  the  numbers  100,  97, 

94,  91, which  differ  from  each  other  by  the  subtraction  of  3  from  each 

successive  term,  form  what  is  called  a  decreasing  progression  by  differences. 

Generally,  if  a  be  the  first  term  of  an  arithmetical  progression,  and  d  the 
conounon  difference,  the  successive  terms  of  the  series  will  be 

a»  fl±^»  ait2<J,  a±3<J, 

in  which  the  positive  or  negative  sign  will  be  employed,  according  as  the  series 
is  an  increasing  or  decreasing  progression. 

Since  the  coefficient  of  d  in  the  second  term  is  1,  in  the  third  term  2,  in  the 
fourth  term  3,  and  so  on,  in  the  n^  term  it  will  be  n — 1,  and  the  n'^  term  of 
the  series  will  be  of  the  form 

a±(n-l)«!  . (1) 

In  what  follows  we  shall  consider  the  progression  as  an  increasing  one,  since 
all  the  results  which  we  obtain  can  be  immediately  applied  to  a  decreasing 
series  by  changing  the  sign  of  6. 

228.  To  find  the  sum  ofn  terms  of  a  series  in  <triihmetical  progression. 

Let  as=  first  term. 
2=  last  term. 
d=r  common  difference. 
n=  number  of  terms. 
S=  sum  of  the  series. 
Then  S=a+(a+<J)+(a+2d)+ +1. 

Write  the  same  series  in  a  reverse  order,  and  we  have 
S=         l+(l^S)+(l^2d)+ +a 

Adding,  2S=(a+0+(a+0+(a+0  + +(^+0 

s=n(a-4-0>  8i^<^o  ^6  series  consists  ofn  terms. 

••.  S=-^^ (2) 

Or,  since  Z=a+(n— l)d  (Art  227), 
^     2na+n(n--l)d 
S=— ^ ^ (3) 

Hence,  if  any  three  of  the  five  quantities  a,  {,  (9,  n,  S  be  given,  the  remain- 
ing two  may  be  found  by  eliminating  between  equations  (1)  and  (2). 

It  is  manifest  from  the  above  process  that 

The  sum  of  any  two  terms  which  are  eqiuilly  distant  from  the  extreme  terms 
is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  extreme  terms,  and  if  the  number  of  terms  in  the  series 
be  uneven,  the  middle  term  will  be  equal  to  one  half  the  sum  of  the  extreme  termSf 
or  of  any  two  terms  eqiudly  distant  from  the  extreme  terms. 
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EXAMPLE  I. 

Required  the  sum  of  60  terms  of  an  arithmetical  series,  whose  first  term  is 
5  aad  common  difference  10. 
Here  a=5,  <J=rlO,  n  =60 

.-.   Z==a+(n—l)<J=6+59x  10=595 
(5+595)  X  60 


.-.  S= 


2 
=600X30=18000=  sum  required. 

EXAMPLE  II. 

A  body  descends  in  vacuo  through  a  space  of  IS-f^  feet  during  the  first 
second  of  its  fall,  but  in  each  succeeding  secood  32^  feet  more  than  in  the  one 
immediately  preceding.  If  a  body  fall  during  the  space  of  20  seconds,  how 
many  feet  will  it  fall  in  the  last  second,  and  how  many  in  the  whole  time  ? 

193    .     386 
Here  a=s-^,  6=-:^,  n=z20 


.'.l=z 


193  386 


12 


+  19X^2 


7527 
=-12-=627ifeet 

(193+7527)  X  20 


S= 


2X12 
77200 


12 
=6433}  feet. 

EXAMPLE    III. 

To  insert  m  arithmetical  means  between  a  and  h. 

Here  we  are  required  to  form  an  arithmetical  series  of  which  the  first  and 
last  terms,  a  and  6,  are  given,  and  the  number  of  terms  =m+2 ;  in  order, 
then,  to  determine  the  series,  we  must  find  the  common  difference. 

Eliminating  S  by  equations  (1)  and  (2),  we  have 

2a+(ii— l)<J=i+a 

n— 1 
But  here  2=6,  assa,  n=m+2 

.*.  the  required  series  will  be 

■+(-^H'*m* +(-+=^)+("+*==^==) 

or 

*+  "s+r  +     «+i  + -^  "H^      +*• 

(4)  Required  the  sum  of  the  odd  numbers  1,  3,  5,  7,  9,  &c.,  continued  to 
101  terms  ? 

Ans.  10201. 

(5)  How  many  strokes  do  the  clocks  of  Venice,  which  go  on  to  24  o^clock, 
strike  in  the  compass  of  a  day  ? 

Ans.  300. 
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(6)  The  first  term  of  a  decreasiDg  arithmetical  series  is  10,  the  commoa 
difference  ^  and  the  number  of  terms  21 ;  required  the  sum  of  the  series. 

Ans.  140. 

(7)  On^  hundred  stones  being  placed  on  the  ground  in  a  straight  fine,  at 
the  distance  of  2  yards  from  each  other ;  how  far  will  a  person  travel  who 
shall  bring  them  one  by  one  to  a  basket  which  is  placed  2  yards  &om  the  first 
stone? 

Ans.  11  miles  and  840  yards. 

The  relations  (1)  and  (2),  in  which  five  quantities,  a,  d,  n,  I,  S,  enter,  will 

serve  to  determine  any  two  of  these  when  the  other  three  are  given.    Thus 

they  furnish  the  solution  of  as  many  distinct  problems  aa  there  are  ways  of 

taking  two  quantities  from  among  five ;  and,  consequently,  the  nuoiber  of 

5*4 
problems  will  be  -^r  10.     In  order  that  they  may  be  possible,  it  is  necessary 

that  the  value  (^  n  should  be  not  only  real,  but  entire  and  positive.  Without 
entering  into  the  details  of  the  calculation,  we  place  below  the  solutions  of 
these  ten  problems. 

I.  Given        a,  <),  n.  (  ,         .  ,         . .  «     ,   r 

Roqaired       I.  S.  J  ^  =«+(«-!)».  S=i«[2«+(»-l)^ 

II.  Qiven         2,  d,  n. 


'  g  I  a=Z— (n~l)<J,  S=in[2Z— (n— 1)<J]. 


Required      a 
III.  Qiven        a^n,l*S  .     I —a  ,  ,    ,  ,v 


Required      <5, 


■,l: 


Required       a,  I.  i  2n  2» 

,  S.  <    _2S  ^     2(S— an) 


IV.  Given        «J,  n,  S.  5        2S— n(n— 1)«!  ,     2S+n(n— 1)(J 
Required       a,  I. 

V.  Given       a,  n,  S. 
Required        d, 

VI.  Qiven        Z,  n,  S.  ^    — ??_7         2(»^-S) 
Required      a,  <J.  C  "^  n       *    "^  n(»— 1)  * 
VII.  Given         a,  <5,  L  J        t— fl  (l+a)(l^a+6) 

Required      n,  S.i**-    6    +1' ^j-  ^ 

VIII.  Given        a,  L  S.  J 2S  (Z+a)(Z— a) 

Required      «,  <J.  J  **"'a+r    —  2S— (i+a)  * 


IX.  Given       a,  «J,  S.  S  n= 26 — 

•Reqmred       ^  »*•  J;  ^«+(„_i)a. 


X.  Given         (,  <J,  S.  5  n= jr; 

<  2d 

Required       «.  «•  ^  «=i_(^_i)j, 

GEOMETRICAL  PROGRESSION. 

229.  A  series  of  quantities,  in  which  each  is  derived  from  that  which  im- 
mediately precedes  it,  by  multiplication  by  a  constant  quantity,  is  called  a 
Qeomelrical  Progression^  or  Progression  hy  Quotients, 

Thus,  the  numbers  2,  4,  8,  16,  32, ....  in  which  each  is  derived  from  the 
preceding  by  multiplying  it  by  2,  form  what  is  called  an  increasing  geometrical 
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progression ;  and  the  numbers  243,  81,  27,  9,  3, ...  in  which  each  is  derived 
from  the  preceding  by  multiplying  it  by  the  number  -,  form  what  is  called  a 

decreasing  geometrical  progression. 

The  common  multiplier  in  a  geometrical  progression  is  caDed  the  common 
ratio. 

GenenJly,  if  a  be  the  first  term  and  p  the  common  ratio,  the  successive 
terms  of  the  series  will  be  of  the  form 

a.  Of),  op",  <ip» 

The  exponent  of  p  in  the  second  term  is  1,  in  the  third  term  is  2,  in  the 
fourth  term  3,  and  so  on ;  hence  the  n^  term  of  a  series  will  be  of  the  form, 

230.  To  find  the  sum  ofn  terms  of  a  series  in  geometrical  progression. 

Let  a=  first  term, 
l^  last  term, 
p=  common  ratio, 
n=  number  of  terms, 
S  r=  sum  of  the  series. 
Then 

S  =sa+ap+ap^+af^-\- J^-of^^. 

Multiply  both  sides  of  the  equation  by  p, 

Sp=       ap•\-af^-{'t^fi-{' '{'ap^^^'\-ap^. 

Subtract  the  first  from  the  second, 

S(p— l)=ap°— a 
a(p»— 1) 


.  • 


s=^=r (1) 


Or,  since 

„     pi — a  ,  , 

If  the  series  be  a  decreasing  one,  and  consequentiy  p  fractional,  it  will  be 
convenient  to  change  the  signs  of  both  numerator  and  denominator  in  the  above 
expressions,  which  then  become 

1— p 
1— p 

231.  If  two  progressions  have  different  first  terms,  but  the  same  ratio,  the 
ratio  of  the  sums  of  the  two  is  equal  to  the  ratio  of  their  first  terms.    For 

(a-\-ap+af^+ap^+,  &;c.) :  (ft+6p+V+ V+t  &c-) 
==a(l+p+  p»+  p»+,  &c.):5(l+p+  p»+  p»+,  &c.)=a:6 

232.  It  appears  that  if  any  three  of  the  ^ve  quantities,  a,  Z,  p,  n,  S,  be 
given,  the  remaining  two  may  be  found  by  eliminating  between  equations  (1) 
and  (2).  It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  when  it  is  required  to  find  p  from 
a,  n,  S  given,  or  from  n,  Z,  S  given,  we  shall  obtain  p  in  an  equation  of  the  n^ 
degree,  a  general  solution  of  which  can  not  be  given.  If  n  be  required,  it  will  be 
convenient  to  apply  bgarithms,  as  the  equation  to  be  resolved  will  be  an  expo- 
nentiaL 
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EXAMPLE  I. 

Required  the  sum  of  10  terms  of  the  series  1,  2,  4,  8, ... . 
Here  a=l,  p=2,  n=10 

p— 1 

=2"— 1 
=1023. 

EXAMPLE  II. 

2  4    8 
Required  the  sum  of  10  terms  of  the  series  li  ^v  »«  ^«  •  •  •  • 

Here  a=:l,  p=^,  n=10 


1-p 
/2\io 


2 

174075 
' 69049  • 


EXAMPLE  III. 

To  insert  m  geometric  means  between  a  and  h. 

Here  we  are  required  to  form  a  geometric  series,  of  which  the  firet  and  last 
terms,  a  and  &,  are  given,  and  the  number  of  terms  =:iii4.2 ;  in  order,  then, 
to  determine  the  series,  we  must  fiod  the  common  ratio. 

Etiminating  S  by  equations  (1)  and  (2), 


•=-i- 


But  here 

Z=&,  n=:m-{-2 


-  ^^^^-a 


Hence  the  series  required  will  be 


or 


«+-'^>/i+-'"</^!+-^^ 


or 

233.  To  find  the  sum  of  an  it^nite  series  decreasing  in  geometrical  pro- 
gression. 

We  have  abeady  found  that  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  a  decreasing  geometrical 
series  is 
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fl-ap" 

which  may  be  put  under  the  fonn 

^        a  a 

1— p      1— p 

Since  p  is  a  fiiiction,  p"  is  less  than  unity,  and  the  greater  the  number  n,  the 
smaller  will  be  the  quantity  p° ;  if,  therefore,  we  take  a  very  great  number  of 

terms  of  a  decreasing  series,  the  quantity  p",  and,  consequently,  the  term  , 

a 
win  be  very  small  in  comparison  with  =-— - ;  and  if  we  take  n  greater  than  any 

assignable  number,  or  make  n=ao,  then  p"  will  be  smaller  than  any  assignable 
number,  and  therefore  may  be  considered  =0,  and  the  second  term  in  the 
above  expression  will  vanish. 

Hence  we  may  conclude  that  the  sum  of  an  infinite  series,  decreasing  in 
geometrical  progression,  is 

1— p 

a 
Strictly  speaking, is  the  litnit  to  which  the  sum  of  any  number  of 

terms  approaches,  and  the  above  expression  will  approach  more  or  less  nearly 
to  perfect  accuracy,  according  as  the  number  of  terms  is  greater  or  smaller. 
Thus,  let  it  be  required  to  find  the  sum  of  the  infinite  series 

1+5+5+^7+.  &«• 

Here  az=l,  P=»i  n=ao 

...  S=   " 


1-p 
1 


1 
^-3 


3 

3 
The  error  which  we  should  commit  in  taking  -  for  the  sum  of  the  first  n 

terms  of  the  above  series  is  determined  by  the  quantity 

op*      3/iy 
1—p— 2\3/  * 

Thus,  if  n=5,  then  -[-)  =^2^,=^', 

n==6,then-y  =j-3,=— . 

3 
Hence,  if  we  take  ~  as  the  sum  of  5  terms  of  the  above  series,  the  amount 

would  be  too  great  by  r^. 
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3  1 

If  we  take  -  as  the  sum  of  6  terms,  the  amount  will  be  too  great  by  j^, 

and  so  on.* 

*  I.  The  theory  of  progreuiona  involves  that  of  logariUmui.  Let  there  be  two  progres- 
maaa,  the  one  geometric,  beginning  with  1,  the  other  ariUimetical,  beginning  with  0. 

-H-l:2:4:8:16:32:64:128,  &c. 
-r-0. 3. 6. 9. 18.15. 18.  81,  &c., 
which  exhibit  a  notation  aometimea  empkiyed. 

If  we  compare  these  with  eadi  other,  we  perceive  tliat,  mnltipljring  together  any  two 
terma  of  the  flra^  and  adding  the  corTeapanding  terma  of  the  aeoond,  we  obtain  two  oorre- 
aponding  terma,  again,  of  theae  aame  progreaaiona.  Thoa,  4X16=64,  6-{-12=18 ;  and  we 
perceive  that  18  oorreaponda  to  64.  Thcta  a  multiplication  ia  eflPected  hy  addition.  Thia 
aimple  obaervatum  ia,  no  doubt,  very  ancient ;  but  it  waa  the  geniaa  of  Napier,  a  Scottish 
banmet,  whidi  derived  fiom  it  tiie  theory  of  logarithma,  one  of  the  moat  naefnl  of  modeni  dia- 
ooveriea.    It  waa  publiahed  in  1644,  under  the  title  oHMirifici  Logetritkmorum  Deseriptio. 

Logari&ma,  then,  according  to  Napier,  were  regarded  aa  a  aeriea  of  nnmbera  in  arith- 
metical piogreaaion,  while  the  nomhen  tbemaelvea  cotreaponding,  formed  a  geometrical 
progreaaion.    I  proceed  to  explain  hia  method  of  oonatncting  them. 

In  order  that  the  geometrical  progreaaion  ahoald  embrace  all  nnmbera  greater  dxan  1,  it 
ia  neceaaaxy  to  conceive  it  formed  of  terma  which  increaae  in  an  inaeniible  manner,  setting 
oat  fiom  1 ;  and,  to  have  their  logarithma,  it  ia  neceaaary  to  conceive  the  arithmetical  imx>- 
greaaion  aa  compoaed  of  terma  which  vary  by  inaenaible  degreea,  aetting  ont  fiom  zero. 

At  their  origin,  the  aimnltaneona  incrementa  which  tbe  terma  1  and  0  receive  are  inap- 
preciably amall ;  bn^  however  amall  thc^  may  be,  we  may  conceive  tiiat  there  ia  a  certain 
relation  eatabliahed  between  them,  which  ia  entirely  arbitrary.  Thoa,  when  these  incre- 
menta  begin  to  ariae,  we  can  auppoae  that  that  of  the  logaritimi  0  ia  double,  triple,  &&,  of 
that  of  the  nomber  1.  Thia  relation  ia  called  tiie  modoloa  of  the  logarithma,  which  deaig- 
nate  by  M. 

Sappoae,  now,  that  to  the  term  1  of  the  geometric  progreaaion  an  incremei^  u,  very 
amall,  bat  yet  appreciable  in  nnmbera,  ia  given.  The  corresponding  increment  of  the  term 
aero  of  the  arithmetical  progreaaion  will  be  very  nearly  eqoal  to  Mo ;  and  we  can  take  fx 
the  two  progreaaiona  theae  : 

4f  1 :  1-Hj:  (l+o)9:  (!+«)»:  (1-f  «)«:&C. 
-rO.    iio.  2M<j   .   3Mu    .   4Mcj   .&c. 

We  have  aaid  that  the  relation  or  modolna  M  can  be  taken  at  pleaaore ;  conaeqaently, 
according  to  the  valnea  attributed  to  it,  will  be  obtained  different  syttemt  of  logaritiuna. 
The  logarithma  which  Napier  publiahed  were  derived  from  the  progreaaiona 

-H-1 : 1-f  o :  (!+«)« :  (l+o)» ;  &c. 
-HO.       CJ.       Sci)   .      3cj   .&c., 
which  auppoaea  M=l. 

Thia  avoida  the  multiplicationa  by  M.  The  logarithma  of  nnmbera  in  Napier'a  table 
aerve  to  find  thoae  of  any  other  ayatem,  by  aimply  multiplying  each  by  the  modulaa  of  that 
ayatem. 

The  terma  of  theae  two  aeriea  vary  alowly,  ao  that,  in  pioloaging  bodi  aa  far  aa  we  pleaae. 
We  are  aure  of  finding  in  the  first,  terma  equal  to  the  entire  numbers  2,  3,  &c.,  or  ao  near 
them  that  the  difference  may  be  neglected.  The  corresponding  terma  of  the  aecond  may 
then  be  taken  ibr  the  logaritiima  of  theae  numbers,  and  are  thoae  written  in  the  tablea. 

By  tills  we  perceive  that  these  logarithma  are  not  exactiy  thoae  of  the  numbers  beaide 
which  Ihey  are  written.  But  there  ia  another  cauae  of  inaccuracy,  vis.,  that  u  repreaenta 
only  approximately  the  increment,  which  the  logaritiun  0  takea  when  o  ia  tiiat  taken  by  1. 
The  smaller  a  is,  however,  the  greater  the  exactness. 

n.  Let  it  be  proposed  to  determine  tiie  error  produced  by  aaauming  that  the  difference  of 
the  numbers  is  proportional  to  the  difference  of  their  logarithma,  when  the  number  of  plaoea 
in  the  numbers  ia  5,  and  their  difference  not  greater  than  1. 

If  in  the  aeriea  [A],  Art.  224,  we  make  «=-,  we  have 

\    X  '  '    '  C  *      2a:«  '  3ur»      4«*  '  ) 
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As  in  arithmetical  progressioDS,  all  the  questions  which  can  be  proposed  for 
solution  in  geometric  progressions  reduce  to  10,  the  solutions  of  which  are  de- 
duced from 

i=ap»-i     (1) 

^     pi — a 

s=7=r <^) 

fimn  which  it  appears  generally  that  as  the  number  w  increases,  the  difference  of  the  bgm- 

ritfams  ot  X  and  l-(-a;  diminiihes.    Also,  since  -  is  greater  than  the  whole  series,  -  being 

^  X  s 

diminished  by  more  than  it  is  increased,  we  hare 

l(l-ha:)-Zx<^. 

X 

If  the  base  be  10,  we  hare  seen  that  M=:0.4342 . .  .<-.    Hence,  in  this  case, 

If  X  consist  of  five  places,  its  least  value  is  10000.    Therefore  the  greatest  vslue  of 

/(1-f  ar)— ir  is  less  than  rr7r;:=0.00005. 

20000 

Hence  we  may  infer  that  the  logarittims  of  every  two  oonsecutive  whole  numbers  con- 
sisting of  five  places  most  agree  in  the  fimt  four  decimal  places  at  least. 
Now  let 

A  =  l{\-\-x)—lx=i^, 

X 
X  \-\-X 

(l+x)«      ./,  ,        1      \ 
x(2+a;)      \  "^^i+i)/  * 
Bat  by  [A],  Art.  S24, 

'V  I  «(2-|-ar)/~^  \  ar(2+a:)""  2a:«(2+a;)«^"3a>'»(2-|-a;)3""*^"  \ 

•••^-^'<2^- 
If  a  consist  of  five  places,  its  least  value  is  10000,  and*  therefore,  the  greatest  value  of 

A — A'  is  less  thsn = ,  which,  when  reduced  to  a  decimal,  has  no 

20000X10002     200040000 

significant  figure  within  the  first  eight  places.    Hence,  in  tables  which  extend  only  to 

seven  places,  we  may  assume  that  A — A'=0,  or  A^A'. 

Thus  we  infer  that,  under  the  circumstances  which  have  been  supposed,  tiie  logaritions 

of  numbers  in  arithmetical  progression  wiU  themselves  be  in  arithmetical  progression. 

Let  now  n  and  iM-1  be  two  consecutive  whole  numbers,  and  ii-4-—  an  intermediate  firao- 

tion.    These  may  be  looked  upon  as  three  terms  of  sn  arithmetical  progression,  whose  first 

1  p 

term  is  n,  whose  common  difference  is  -,  whose  (p-h^)^  ^'^  ^  M~^f  ^^  whose  {q-\-iy^ 

term  is  n-^l.    By  what  has  been  already  shown,  the  logarithms  of  the  several  terms  of 
ttas  series  wiU  also  be  in  arithmetical  progression. 
Let  6  be  their  common  difference.    The  (;^-f-l)^  term  of  this  series  wiU  be 

which  will  be  the  logarithm  of  the  {p-\-l)^  term  of  the  fonner  series ; 


,:ln+p6:=l(n-^ [Bl 
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These  solutions  are  coatained  in  the  following  table : 
I.  Given        a,  pt  n.  ^  ^_  pi — a     a(p"  — 1) 

Required      l,S.V  =^^'  ''  ^ "^7^  ^    p-1    ' 
II.  Given         I,  p,  n,^  I  l{p^ — 1) 

Required      a.  S.  i  ^==^»'  ^  =p«-i(p— i)' 


o-im     a-i; 


III.  Given        a,  n,  i.  (    __»-.,/[  Vf°-   V^^"^ 
Required      p,  S.  c  ^       Va'  °"^/^"~Vfl 

IV.  Given       p,  n,  S.  ^        S(p— 1)  Sp^-^fp— 1) 

Required       a,  Z.  <  ^       p° — 1  '  p" — 1 

V.  Given       a,  n,  S.  (  S   . 

Required        p,  I.  \  P^--^+P"...+l=^.  ^=-9^'' 

VI.  Given        Z,  n,  S.  I  \p/      +  W  ' ' '+ ^  ^'T 
Required       p,  a.  1          /1\"~* 

VII.  Given         a,  P?  ^-  J  «     p^ — a  ^og.Z —  log.  a 

Required     n,  S.  c     ""p — 1'  *         log.  p 

VIII.  Given       a,  Z,  S.  5        S — a  log.  I —  log.  a 


,  S.  S        S— a  ] 


Required      p,  n.  C  S — V  '  log.  p 

IX.  Given        a,  p,  S.  J  a+S(p — 1)  log.  I —  log.  a 

Required       Z,  n.  i  p         '  *         log.  p 

X.  Given        Z,  p»  S.  J  log.  Z —  log.  a 

Required      a, ».  c  ^       ''  '         log.  p 

HARMOmCAL  PROaOESSION. 

234.  A  series  of  quantities  is  called  a  harmonical  progression  when,  if  any 
three  consecutive  terms  be  taken,  the  first  is  to  the  third  as  the  difference  of 
the  first  and  second  to  the  difference  of  the  second  and  third. 

Thus,  if  a,  6,  c,  <f....  be  a  series  of  quantities  in  harmonical  progression, 
we  shall  have 

a:c::a^h:h — c;  hidiih — c:c — d,  &c. 

235.  The  reciprocals  of  a  series  of  terms  in  harmonical  progression  are  in 
arithmetical  progression* 

Let  a,  6,  c,  (£,  e,/. . . .  be  a  series  in  harmonical  progression. 
Then,  by  definition, 

AIbo,  the  lut  term  of  the  latter  aeriea,  which  will  be 

will  be  the  logarithm  of  the  last  term  of  tiie  former  aeriet ; 

.■.Z(«-f-l)=/n-f-^(5,  .•.l(n'\-l)—ln=q6. 

»"»^I»1'  l(n+^Uln 

Bat,  alao, 

(«+l )  — »     ? 
Hence  the  differenoei  of  the  logarithma  are  aa  the  differencea  of  the  nwnben. 


or 
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a:c::a — h:h — c;  hidiib-^cic — d;  c;ei:c-^d:d — e,  &c, 
.*.  ab — ac=zac — 6c,  he — bdssbd — dc,  cd — ces=ce — erf,  &c. 
ab      ac      ac       be     be       bd      bd      dc    cd       ce       ce      ed 
abe     abc    abc     abc*  bcd'^bcd     bed     bed*  ede     cde     cde     cde^ 

111111111111 
c     b     b     a*  d     e     c     b*  e     d     d     c' 

from  which  it  appears  that  the  quantities  -,  v,  -,  ^,  -,  6cc.<,  are  in  arithmetical 

progression. 

To  insert  m  harmonic  means  between  a  and  b. 

Since  the  reciprocals  of  quantities  in  harmonical  progression  are  in  arith- 
metical progression,  let  us  insert  m  arithmetic  means  between  -  and  ?. 

Generally,  in  arithmetical  progression, 

Z=a+(n— l)d 

.%  0^ -. 

n  — 1 

_     , .  ,11  ,       ,         a — b 

In  this  case,  t=T»  a=-  ns=m4-2,  and  .•.  0=7 — .  ,.   ,. 

6         a  ^  '  (m-|-l)a6 

The  arithmetic  series  will  be 

1       a+mb       2fl+(m— 1)6  (m— l)g+26       ma+b       1 

a"'"(m+l)a6"'"    (m+l)a6    + '    (TO+l)a6    +(m+l)a6+6* 

Therefore  the  harmonical  series  will  be 

(m+l)fl6        (m+l)a6  (m+l)fl6     Arn+l)ab 

"^   a+mb   +2a+(m— 1)6"^ ■*"(i»— l)a+26"^    ma+b  "^ 
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336.  The  solution  of  all  questions  connected  with  interest  and  annuitiaa 
may  be  greatiy  facilitated  by  the  employment  of  the  algebraical  formulas. 
In  treating  of  this  subject  we  may  employ  the  following  notation : 
Let|7  doUars  denote  the  principal, 
r  the  interest  of  Si  for  one  year. 
t  the  interest  of  p  doUars  for  t  years.  , 

8  the  amount  of  p  doUars  for  t  years  at  the  rate  of  interest  denoted 

by  r. 
i  the  number  of  years  that  p  is  put  out  at  interest. 

SniPLE  INTEREST. 

Problem  I. — To  find  the  interest  of  a  sum  p  for  I  years  at  (he  rate  r. 

Since  the  interest  of  one  dollar  for  one  year  is  r,  the  interest  ofp  dollars  for 
one  year  must  be  p  times  as  much,  or  pr ;  and  for  t  years  t  times  as  much  as 
for  one  year ;  consequently, 

i=plr (1) 
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Problem  II. — To  find  the  amount  of  a  sum  p  laid  out  for  t  years  at  simple 
interest  at  the  rate  r. 

The  amouDt  must  evidently  be  equal  to  the  principal,  together  with  the  in- 
terest upon  that  principal  for  the  given  time. 

Hence  s  =jp  •\-ptr 

=1^(1+^) (2) 

EXAMPLE  I. 

Required  the  interest  of  8873.75  for  2|  years  at  4}  per  cent  per  annum. 
It  will  be  convenient  to  reduce  broken  periods  of  time  to  decimals  of  a  year. 
By  the  formula  (1)  we  have 

issptr. 
In  the  example  before  us, 

p  =8873.75 

r  =8.0475» 

t  =2|  years =2.5  years. 

.'.  t=873.75  X  2.5  X  .0475  dollars. 
=8103.7578125. 

The  amount  of  the  above  sura  at  the  end  of  the  ^ven  time  will  be 

sssd'\-dtr 
=$873.75+8103.757. 

PRESENT  TALUE  AND  DISCOUNT  AT  SIMPLE  INTEREST. 

The  present  value  of  any  sum  s  due  t  years  hence  is  the  principal  which  in 
the  time  t  unll  amount  to  s. 

The  discount  upon  any  sum  due  t  years  hence  is  the  difference  between  that 
sum  and  its  present  value. 

Problem  III. — To  find  the  present  value  of  s  dollars  due  t  years  henee^ 
simple  interest  being  calculated  at  the  rale  r. 
By  formula  (2)  we  find  the  amount  of  a  sum  p  at  the  end  of  t  years  to  be  . 

s^=P'\-ptr. 

Consequently,  p  win  represent  the  present  value  of  the  sum  s  due  t  years 
hence,  and  we  shall  have 

^=iTfr <') 

for  the  expression  required. 

*  r  ii  the  interest  of  $1  for  one  year.  To  find  the  vakie  of  r  when  interest  \m  calcolated 
at  the  rate  of  $4|  or  $4.75  per  cent,  per  aonom,  we  hare  the  following  proportion : 

•100  :•!::  $4.75  :r 

^4.75     ^ 
r=$— -=$0.0475. 
100 


•   • 


Xn  like  manner) 

When  the  rate  of  interest  per  cent,  is  $7,  then  r=$0.07. 

When  the  rate  of  interest /wr  cen^.  is  6,  then  r=  0.06. 

When  llie  rate  of  interest  per  cent,  is  5,  then  r=  0.05. 

When  the  rate  of  interest  per  cent,  is  4|,  then  r=  0.0475. 

When  the  rate  of  interest  per  cent,  is  4i,  then  r=  0.045. 

When  the  rate  of  interest  per  cent,  is  4^,  then  r=r  0.0425 

When  the  rate  of  interest  per  cent,  is  4,  then  r=  0.04. 

When  the  rate  of  interest  per  cent  is  3|,  then  r=  0.0375. 
*o»                      Ac.                       &c. 
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Problem  IV. — To  find  the  discount  on  8  dollars  due  t  years  hence^  at  the 
rate  r,  simple  interest 

Since  the  disoonnt  od  s  is  tiie  difference  between  s  and  its  present  value,  we 
shall  have 

s 


d=s^ 


,  l+tr 

str 

(4) 


1+tr 

KXAMFLE. 

!flequired  the  discount  on  8100,  due  3  months  hence,  interest  being  calcu- 
lated at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum. 
Here  >        s  =$100 

tzsi  3  months  =    .25  years. 

rr=  =9  -05. 

Here  the  present  value  o{p  is 

p=iirr 

100 


1+.25X.05 
100 


1.0125 
=98.76543  dollars. 
But  «=$100 

jp =$98.76543 
.*.  s—p  or  disz=$l.235» 

ANNUITIES  AT  SIMPLE  INTEREST. 

Problem  V. — To  find  the  amount  which  must  he  paid  at  the  end  oft  years, 
for  the  enjoyment  of  an  annuity  a,  simple  interest  being  aUowed  at  the  rate  r. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  annuity  a  will  be  due ;  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year  a  second  payment  a  will  become  due,  together  with  ar  the  in- 
terest for  one  year  upon  the  first  payment ;  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  a 
third  payment  a  becomes  due,  together  with  2ar  the  interest  for  one  year 
upon  the  former  two  payments,  and  so  on ;  the  sum  of  all  these  will  be  the 
amount  required. 
Thus: 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  the  sum  due  is     a. 
At  the  end  of  the  second  year,  the  sum  due  is  a-f-^zr. 
At  the  end  of  the  third  year,  the  sum  due  is     a-^-Zar, 
At  the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  the  sum  due  is  a-\-3ar, 

&c.  dec,  dec. 

At  the  end  of  the  ^  year,  the  sum  due  is         a-{-((— l)ar. 
Hence,  adding  these  all  together  for  the  whole  amount,' 

*=to+ar(l+2-f3+ («— 1)). 

Or,  taking  the  expression  for  the  sum  of  the  arithmetical  series,  1-1-24-3 

+••1 (<-i) 

tit— I) 

.=te+ra.-ij-^' (6) 
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Problem  V  I. — To  find  the  present  value  of  an  annuity  Kpayahlefor  t  yearsn 
simple  interest  being  allowed  at  the  rate  r. 

It  18  manifest  that  the  present  value  of  the  annuity  must  be  a  sum  such  that, 
if  put  out  at  interest  for  t  years  at  the  rate  r,  its  amount  at  the  end  of  that 
period  will  be  the  same  with  the  amount  of  the  annuity. 

Hence,  if  we  call  this  present  value  p,  we  shall  have,  by  Problems  I.  and  V., 

p-\-ptrs=  amount  of  annuity. 

=zta-\-ra. 


P 


1.2 

l+tr 
^ta  2+(<— l)r 
""2  •      l+tr      • 


(6)* 


COMPOUND  INTEREST. 

Problem  VII. — 7b  find  the  amount  of  a  sum  p  laid  out  for  t  years,  com- 
pound interest  being  allowed  at  the  rate  r. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  amount  will  be,  by  Problem  II., 

p+pr,  or;?(14.r). 

Since  compound  interest  is  allowed,  this  sum  p{^-\-T)  now  becomes  the 
principal,  and  hence,  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  the  amount  will  be 
p(l+r)t  together  with  the  interest  on  j7(l+r)  for  one  year;  that  is,  it  will  be 

p(l+r)+pr{l+r),  or  j?(l+r)«. 

The  sum  jp(l-{-r)*  must  now  be  considered  as  the  prmcipal,  and  hence  the 
whole  amount,  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  will  be 

p(l+ry+pr{l+r)\  orii(l+r)». 

And,  in  like  manner,  at  the  end  of  the  ^  year,  we  shall  have 

i=p{l+ry (7) 

Any  three  of  the  four  quantities,  «,  p,  r,  t,  being  given,  the  fourth  may  al- 
ways be  found  from  the  above  equation. 

EXAMPLE  I. 

Find  the  amount  of  S15.50  for  9  years,  compound  interest  being  allowed 
at  the  rate  of  3|  per  cent,  per  annum,  the  interest  payable  at  the  end  of 
each  year. 
By  equation  (7), 

s=p{l+rY 
.*.  log.  «=  log.  p'\-t  log.  (l+r). 
Hence  jp=$15.50 

t=9  years 
r=$.035 
.-.  log|>=1.1903317 
<log.  (l+r)=0.1344627 

.'.  log.  «= 1.3-247944=  log.  of  21.12481 

.-.  5=$21.12481.  , 

■  —  • 

*  It  Ib  mmeceMaiy  to  give  any  examples  under  thia  mie,  aa  the  pnrchaae  of  annuities 
at  simple  interest  can  never  be  of  practical  utility. 
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EXAKFLX  II. 

Find  the  amount  of  d£182  12s.  6d.  for  18  years,  6  months,  and  10  days,  at 
the  rate  of  3^  per  cent,  per  annum,  compound  interest,  tiie  interest  being 
payable  at  the  end  of  each  year. 

In  this  case,  it  will  be  convenient,  first,  to  find  the  amount  at  compound  in- 
terest of  the  above  sum  for  18  years,  and  then  calculate  the  interest  on  the 
result  for  the  remaining  period. 

By  formula  (7), 

log.  *=log.  p+t  log.  (1+r) 

Here        psz^lS2. 12«.  ed.zs<£lS2.e25 
r=i  ==,£.036 

<=  =18  years 

.-.log.  ^=2.2615602 
flog.  (1+r) =0.2689254 

.*.  log.  «=2.5304656=  log.  of  339.224. 
Again,  to  find  the  interest  on  this  sum  for  the  short  period,  we  have 

%=8tr 
.*.  log.  i=  log.  54-  log.  f  4-  log  r. 
Here    «=«£339.224 
r=<£.035 

<'=6  months,  10  days=     .527402  years 
.*.  log.  «= 2.5304856 
log.  r=2.5440680 
log.  ^=1.7221401 
.-.  log.  *rr=.07966937=  log.  of  6.2617200 
.-.  »rr=de6.26172. 
'  The  whole  amount  requbred  will,  therefore,  be 

s+s  tf  r=«£339.224+de6.26172 
=<£345  9s.  8id. 

KXAMPIA  III. 

Required  the  compound  interest  upon  $410  for  2|  years  at  4|  per  cent  per 
annum,  the  interest  being  payable  half  yearly. 

In  this  case  the  time  t  must  be  calculated  in  half  years ;  and,  since  we  have 

f 
supposed  r  to  be  the*  interest  of  $1  for  one  year,  we  must  substitute  -,  which    ' 

win  be  the  interest  of  81  for  half  a  year ;  the  formula  (7)  will  thus  become 

.-.  log.  »=  \og.p+2t  log.  ^1 +-j . 

Here  p=9^l0 

r=$  .045 
2^=5  half  years 

.•.bg.ji=2.6127839 
5  log.  1.0225=0.0483165 

.%  ]og.«=2.6611004=log.  of  458.2471 
.-.  «=^58.2471. 
T 
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The  interest  most  be  the  difference  between  thiB  amount  and  the  ori^nal 
principal ; 

=$458,247—^10 

=846.247. 

EXAMPLE  IV. 

S400  was  put  out  at  compound  interest,  and  at  the  end  of  9  years  amounted 
to  $569,333  ;  required  the  rate  of  interest  per  cent 
Here  «,  p,  t  are  given,  and  r  is  sought. 
From  formula 

s=p(l+rY 

we  have  log.  ( 1  +  ^)  =7(^®g*  * — ^g*  P)* 

Here  9=9569.3333 

jp=$400 

<=9  years 

.•.log.  4=2.7553666 

log.j?=2.6020600 

.•.log.«— log.p=  .1533066 

,      ,         ,        .1533066 
log.(l+r)=  g 

=  .0170340 
=log.  of  1.04 
.•.r=  .04^4  per  cent. 

EXAMPLE  V. 

In  what  time  will  a  sum  of  money  double  itself,  allowing  4  per  cent,  com- 
pound interest  ? 
Here  a,  p,  r  are  given,  and  t  is  sought. 
From  the  formula  (7)  we  have 

s=p{l+r)K 
But  here  «=2p 

.•.2p=|?(l+r)* 
.•.2=(l+r)' 
log.  2 
^-log.(l+r) 
.  .3010300 

"".0170333 
=17.673  years 
=17  years,  8  months,  2  days. 

In  like  manner,  if  it  be  required  to  find  in  what  time  a  sum  wiD  triple  itself 
at  the  same  rate,  we  have 

log.  3 


<= 


log.  1.04 
.4771213 


.0170333 
=28.011  years 
=28  years,  0  months,  3  days. 
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PRESENT  VAI.nE  AND  DISCOUNT  AT  COMPOUND  INTEREST. 

If  we  call  p  the  present  value  of  a  sum  s  due  t  yean  hence,  and  d  its  dis- 
count, reasoning  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  simple  inter- 
est,  we  shaD  find 

^=(iT^ <«) 

Mi-(rJ^) w 

ANNUITIES  AT  COMPOUND  INTEREST. 

Problem  VIII. — To  find  the  amount  of  an  annuity  a  continued  for  t  yean, 
compound  interest  being  allowed  at  ihe  rate  r. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  annuity  a  wiU  become  due ;  at  the  end  of 
the  second  year  a  second  payment  a  wiU  become  due,  together  with  the  in- 
terest of  the  first  payment  a  for  one  year,  that  is,  ar ;  the  whole  sum  upon 
which  interest  must  now  be  computed  is  thus,  2a'\-aT, 

At  tiie  end  of  the  third  year  a  further  payment  a  becomes  due,  together  with 
the  interest  on  2a-{-ar,  i.  e.,  2ar4-ar';  the  whole  sum  upon  which  interest 
must  now  be  computed  is  ^a'\-Zar'\-ar*.    The  result  will  appear  evident 
when  exhibited  under  the  following  form : 
Whole  amount  at  the  end  of  first  year,      =:a. 
Whole  amount  at  the  end  of  second  year,  sia-l-a-f-oi" 

=a-ha(l-|-r). 

Whole  amount  at  the  end  of  third  year,    =£a4-a+a(I+r)4-<z^+^^(^+^) 

=a-ha(l+r)-|-a(l-|-r)«. 
Whole  amount  at  the  end  of  fourth  year,  =a-|-a  4-  a(\-^r)  4-  0(14-7*)*  +  ar 

4.ar(14-r)4-ar(14.r)«. 
=a4-a(14.r)4.a(14.r)«4-a(14.r)» 
&c.  &c.  ^. 

Whole  amount  at  the  end  of  ^  year,         =a 4-  a(l  4"^)+ ^(^ + ^)*+ a d 4"  '*)' 

+ a(l+r)-»- 

Hence  the  whole  amount  is,  in  terms  of  the  sum  of  a  geometric  progression, 

5:^a}l4-(14-r)+(l+r)«4..'. 4-(l+rrM 

=<^'-^ (10) 

Problem  IX. — To  find  the  present  value  of  an  annuity  a  payable  for  t 
years,  compound  interest  being  allowed  at  the  rate  r. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  present  value  of  this  annuity  must  be  a  sum  such, 
that  if  put  out  at  interest  for  t  years  at  the  rate  r,  its  amount  at  the  end  of  that 
period  will  be  the  same  as  the  amount  of  the  annuity. 

Hence,  if  we  call  this  present  value  jp,  we  shall  have,  by  Probs.  VII.  and 

VIII., 

ji(14.r)*s=:  amount  of  annui^ 

(l+r)'-l 
=a .  — — — ^— 
r 


. . 


•  r(l+r)' 
a   (l+r)«— 1 


i'=T(I+7r-'' 


r--(l+r).     (") 
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Now 


Abo, 


What  is  the  present  valne  of  an  annuity  of  $500,  to  laat  for  40  years,  com- 
pound interest  being  allowed  at  the  rate  of  2^  per  cent,  per  annum. 
By  formula  (11), 

a   (l+r)t^l 

I'-r'    (l+ry   • 
Here 

a =$500 
r  =$.025 
ts=40  years; 
...  (l+r)»=(1.025)«. 

log.  (1.025)«=40  log.  1.025 
=40  X  .0107239 
=.4289560 
=  log.  2.685072 
.•.  (1.025)«=2.685072=(l+ry. 

«      500 
7=:025=2^^^^ 

1.685072 
•••^=2^^^^X2:685072 
=20000  X  .62757. . . 
=  12551.40  dollars. 

RETERSION  OF  ANNUITIES. 

Problem  X. — To  find  the  present  value  (P)ofan  annuity  a  tchieh  is  to  com' 
mence  after  T  years,  and  to  continue  firr  t  years. 

The  present  value  required  is  manifest^  the  present  value  of  a  for  T4-f 
years,  minus  the  present  value  of  a  for  T  years. 

a  (l+r)T"H— 1 
By  Problem  IX.,  the  present  value  of  a  for  T+<  years  ^- .    .        ^^^    . 

_  a  (l+r)"f— 1 

By  Problem  IX.,  the  present  value  of  a  for  T  yean       =- .    .        — — 

P=?.  \  (l+r)-T_(l+r)-<'+«>  \     (12) 

PURCHASE  OF  ESTATES. 

Probleh  XI. — To  find  the  present  value  '^ofan  estate^  or  perpetuity,  uhose 
annual  rental  is  a,  compound  interest  being  calculated  at  the  rate  r. 
The  present  value  of  an  annuity  a,  to  continue  for  t  years,  by  Prob.  IX.,  is 

but  if  the  annuity  last  forever,  as  in  the  case  of  an  estate,  dien  tssoo,  and 

1  1  ^  .     »^ 

•*•  TT^i — ns:±=0 ;  hence,  m  the  present  case, 

(1+f)        OD  '  *^ 

a 


J'=7 (IS) 
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SXAKPLE. 

What  is  the  value  of  an  estate  whose  rentid  is  91000«  aOowing  the  par- 
chaser  5  per  cent,  for  his  money  ? 
Here 

a:=:$1000 

r=$.06 

1000 

'••  -p=^or 

=20000,  or  20  years'  purchase. 

KE VERSION  or  PERPETUITIES. 

Problem  XII. — To  find  the  present  value  of  an  estate^  or  perpetuity^  tohoee 
annual  rental  is  a  dollars,  to  a  person  to  whom  it  will  revert  after  T  years, 
compound  interest  being  allowed  at  the  rate  r. 

By  Problem  X.,  the  present  value  of  an  annuity,  to  commence  after  T  years, 
and  to  continue  for  t  years,  is 

,»=^|(l+r)-T-{l+r)-<'-H)j 

In  the  present  case,  ^=00 ,  and  .'.  (l-l-r)~^^'''*)=:0 ;  hence  we  shall  have 

a        \  .    . 

EXAMPLES  FOR  PRACTICE. 

(1)  Find  the  interest  of  $555  for  2|  years  at  4|  per  cent  simple  interest. 

Ans.  865.906. 

(2)  In  what  time  will  the  interest  of  91  amount  to  75  cents,  allowing  4|  per 
cent,  simple  interest  ? 

Ans.  16  years,  8  months. 

(3)  What  is  the  amount  of  9120.50  for  2|  years  at  4f  per  cent,  simple  in- 
terest ? 

Ans.  8134.809. 

(4)  The  interest  of  <£25  for  3 J  years,  at  simple  interest,  was  found  to  be 
o£3  I84.  9(f. ;  required  the  rate  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Ans.  4^. 

(5)  Find  the  discount  on  d£100  due  at  the  end  of  3  months,  interest  being 
calculated  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Ans.  <£l  As.  ^\d. 

(6)  What  is  the  present  value  of  the  compound  interest  of  <£100  to  be  re- 
ceived ^ve  jean  hence  at  5  per  cent,  per  annum  ? 

Ans.  <£78  7s.  O^d. 

(7)  What  is  the  amount  of  «£721  for  21  years  at  4  per  cent,  per  annum 

compound  interest? 

Ans.  <£1642  19s.  9^. 

(8)  The  rate  of  interest  being  5  per  cent,  in  what  number  of  years,  at  com- 
pound intercut,  will  $1  amount  to  $100  ? 

Ans.  94  years,  141.4  days. 

(9)  Fmd  the  present  value  of  o£430,  due  nine  months  hence,  discount  being 

aDowed  at  4|  per  cent  per  annum. 

Ans.  ^15  19s.  2^1. 
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(10)  Find  the  amount  of  $1000  for  1  year  at  5  per  cent  per  anmnn,  com- 
pound interest,  the  interest  being  payable  daily. 

Ans.  $1051.288  nearly. 

(11)  What  sum  ought  to  be  given  for  the  lease  of  an  estate  for  20  years,  of 

the  clear  annual  rental  of  <£100,  in  order  that  the  purchaser  may  make  8  per 

cent,  of  his  money  ? 

Ans.  ^981  les.  3ifL 

(12)  Find  the  present  Yslue  of  <£20,  to  be  paid  at  the  end  of  every  five  years, 

forever,  interest  being  calculated  at  5  per  cent 

Ans.  0^72  7«.  9|<^ 

(13)  What  is  the  present  value  of  an  annuity  of  g€20,  to  continue  forever, 
and  to  commence  after  two  years,  interest  being  calculated  at  5  per  cent  1 

Ans.  «£362  16«.  2^ 

(14)  The  present  value  of  a  freehold  estate  of  <£100  per  annum,  subject  to 
the  payment  of  a  certain  sum  (A)  at  the  end  of  evety  two  years,  is  ^1000, 
allowing  5  per  cent  compound  interest    Find  the  sum  (A). 

Ans.  Ar=:«£102  lOs. 

(15)  What  is  the  present  value  of  an  annuity  of  <£79  4^.,  to  commence  7 

years  hence  and  continue  forever,  interest  being  calculated  at  the  rate  of  4\ 

per  cent  7 

Ans.  <£1293  Ss.  Ilf2. 


INTERPOLATION. 

234.  This  name  is  applied  to  the  process  of  finding  intermediate  numbers 
between  those  given  in  tables. 

Tables  ar^  generally  calculated  from  an  algebraic  formula  in  which  there 
are  two  variable  quantities,  the  one  of  which  is  called  b,  function  of  the  other, 
the  latter  being  usuaOy  called  the  argument  of  the  function. 

Thus,  logarithms  are  functions  of  the  numbers  to  which  they  belong,  the 
numbers  being  the  arguments.  Several  formulas  expressing  the  relation  be- 
tween a  number  and  its  logarithm  have  been  seen  by  the  student,  and  will 
serve  to  exemplify  the  formulas  in  general  of  which  we  are  now  speaking. 

The  substitution  of  successive  numbers  for  the  argument,  the  calculating  of 
the  corresponding  values  of  the  function,  and  writing  the  results  in  a  table,  is 
called  tabulating  the  formula. 

If  the  formulas  which  have  been  derived  under  our  articles  upon  interest 
and  annuities  should  be  tabulated,  they  would  furnish  what  are  called  interest 
tables. 

The  function  frequentiy  depends  upon  two  arguments,  as  in  tiie  formula 
for  simple  interest, 

i=:ptr (1) 

Here  the  function  is  t,  the  interest,  and  the  arguments  are,^  the  principal,  and 
r  tiie  rate.  This  requires  a  table  of  double  entry,  the  usual  form  of  which  is 
a  table  in  several  columns  occupying  the  whole  widtii  of  the  page,  the  ail- 
ments being  placed,  the  successive  Values  of  the  one  in  a  horizontal  Une  at  the 
heads  of  the  columns,  and  of  the  other  in  a  vertical  line  at  the  side  of  the  page, 
the  corresponding  values  of  the  function  being  placed  in  the  colunm  under  one 
of  Its  arguments,  and  on  the  horizontal  line  of  tiie  other.    The  formula  (1) 
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above  may  employ  a  table  of  triple  entry,  the  three  argaments  beiDg  the  prio- 
cipal,  the  rate,  and  the  time.  Such  a  table  is  formed  by  giving  a  whole  page 
to  the  argument  of  rate,  the  side  and  top  being  occupied  by  the  arguments 
of  principal  and  time. 

235.  Where  the  differences  of  the  functions  are  proportdonal  to  the  dif- 
ferences of  their  argumentB,  then  the  interpolatioQ  is  made  by  simply  solving  a 
proportion,  the  first  two  terms  of  which  are  the  difference  of  the  tabulated 
functions  and  the  difference  of  their  arguments;  the  third  term  being  the  dif- 
ference between  one  of  the  tabulated  arguments  and  that  whose  function  is  to 
be  interpolated ;  the  fourth,  or  unknown,  term  of  this  proportion  will  be  the 
interpolated  function  required.  This  is  called  the  method  by  first  differences, 
and  has  been  exemplified  in  taking  out  logarithms  of  large  numbers  not  found 
exactly  in  the  tables. 

When  the  differences  of  the  functions  are  not  nearly  proportional  to  the 
differences  of  the  arguments,  as  in  the  case  of  the  logarithms  of  small  numbers^ 
the  method  of  interpolation  above  described  would  not  be  suflSciently  accurate. 
The  nature  of  the  variation  of  the  function,  as  the  argument  varies  in  value,  is 
made  sensible  by  taking  the  difference  between  each  two  of  three  consecutive 
functions  in  the  table,  and  comparing  the  difference  between  the  first  and  sec- 
ond with  the  difference  between  the  second  and  third.  If  these  differences 
are  the  same,  we  have  seen,  in  the  note  to  (Art  233),  that  the  method  of  first 
differences  already  explained  applies ;  but  if  they  are  not,  their  difference, 
which  is  called  a  second  difference,  will,  by  its  magnitude,  indicate  the  degree 
of  inaccuracy  of  the  method  of  first  differences.  This  exposition  will  serve  to 
exhibit,  in  a  general  way,  the  nature  and  oflSce  of  second  differences.  We 
proceed  to  give  a  more  analytic  development  of  the  use  of  second,  third,  &:c., 
differences,  the  latter  holding  the  same  relation  to  the  second  differences  that 
these  do  to  the  first. 

236.  Let  /  and  /4-<'i  represent  two  consecutive  functions  in  the  table,  di 
being  their  first  difference.  The  next  consecutive  function,  if  the  first  differ- 
ences were  constant,  would  be  expressed  by /•4-2d, ;  but  as  they  are  supposed 
not  to  be,  it  must  be  expressed  by  the  form/4-2<',4-^a»  <'a  being  the  second 
difference,  or  difference  between  the  two  first  differences,  d|  and  di-j-dg. 
The  scheme  below  will  show  the  form  of  the  successive  functions : 


latDi 


«.+«. 


/ 

and  BO  on ;  firom  which  we  perceive  that  the  eoefficienti  are  the  nme  as  in  die 
expansion  of  a  bioomiai,  that  of  the  second  term  being  the  nnmber  of  the  eon- 
secntiTe  fiinction  after  the  first  function..  Denoting  this  nnmber  by  »,  we 
have  for  the  general  form  of  the  nth  fiinotion  after  the  first, 


MDAr 


«kDiF 


/+'KJi  + 


n(n-l)        «(n-l)(n-2) 


^3+"*  +  ^ 


[C] 


1.2     "^        1.2.3 

Suppose,  now,  that  a  value  of  the  function  intermediate  between  the  first  and 

second  of  the  series  in  the  table  be  required,  n  here,  instead  of  being  an  entire 

number,  is  a  fraction.    If  the  value  of  the  function  be  required,  correspondmg 
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to  a  value  of  the  argument  midway  between  its  consecutive  values  in  the  table, 
n  becomes  equal  to  ^.    If  the  arguments  of  the  tables  differ  by  24  hours,  and 

3        1 
the  function  be  required  for  3  hours,  n  becomes  equal  to  r-,  or  g.    If  the  tabu- 

kir  arguments  differ  by  1  hour,  or  60  minutes,  and  the  function  be  required  for 

IS     1 
an  argument  15  minutes  beyond  an  even  hour,  n=:— :=t. 


EXAMPLE.  ' 

Qiven  the  logs,  of  15, 16, 17,  18, 19,  to  find  that  of  17.25. 


Arg.orNo. 

Fqiic.  or  Log. 

IstDifa.  ai. 

Sd  Difi.  i2' 

3d  Difa.  ^3. 

^4. 

15 
16 
17 
18 
19 

1.17609126 
1.20411998 
1.23044892 
1.25527251 
1.27875360 

2802872 
2632894 
2482359 
2348109 

169978 
150535 
134250 

19443 
16285 

3158 

The  numbers  in  the  third  column  are  obtained  by  taking  the  differences  of 
the  consecutive  numbers  in  the  second.  The  numbers  in  the  fourth  colunm 
from  the  second  boi  the  same  way. 

As  .25  18  -r  the  interval  between  17  and  18,  we  make  n=-,  and  have  for 

formula  (C),  taking  <5i=:2482359,  <5s=— 150535,  dgs— (19443+ 16285)-i.2 
the  mean,*  d4r=:— 3158, 

/=  1.23044892 


620589 


n(n-l) 
1.2 
n(n— l)(n— 2) 


1.2.3 
n(n— l)(n— 2)(n— 3) 


^a  =  -32«52=  14112 

21  . 
'3=384^3=    .     -976 

231 

^  =  -^771^4=  119 


1.2.3.4  *  6144         

Value  of  func.  required,  viz.,  log.  17.25=1.23678736 

The  formula  for  interpolation  may  be  derived  very  elegantly  by  the  method 
of  indeterminate  coefficients.  Thus,  let  y  represent  the  value  of  the  interpo- 
lated function  to  be  found,  A  the  argument  in  the  table,  m  the  number  of  parts 
(4^  in  the  example  above)  between  A  and  the  consecutive  argument  of  the 
table,  and  n  the  whole  number  of  parts  (4  in  the  above  example)  between 
these  consecutive  arguments.  It  is  evident  that  y,  depending  on  A  and  m, 
may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  these.    Assume,  therefore, 

yssA+Bm+Cm'-fDm'-f,  &c., 

in  which  B,  C,  D,  &c.,  are  undetermined  coefficients,  whose  values  are  to  be^ 
found. 

Now  let  m  have  successive  values,  represented  by  0,  n,  2n,  3n,  &c.,  then 
the  corresponding  values  of  y  wiD  be 

*  Am  meam  ire  much  tued  in  calcolatioDa  with  tablei,  it  may  be  well  to  adTeztue  the 
■tadent  that  a  mean  of  three  numben  is  obtained  by  adding^  them  together  and  dividing  by 
3 ;  of  five  mimberi,  by  adding  them  together  and  dividing  the  sum  by  5,  and  lo  on. 
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A (1) 

A+Bn+Cn«+Dn»+,&c (2). 

A+B.2n+C(2n)«+D(2n)»+,&c (3)' 

A+B.3n+C(3n)«+D(3n)»+,&c (4) 

&c. 

Subtracting  successiTely  (1)  from  (2),  (|{)  form  (3),  &c.,  and  represeating 

the  remainders  b^  P',  Q',  R%  &c.,  and  dividing  by  n,  we  have 

P' 

— =B+C.n+Dn«+,&c (5) 

— =B+C.3n+D7n«+,&c (6) 

R' 

— s=:B+C.6n+Dl9n«+,&c (7) 

&€.  &c. 

Again,  subtracting  successively  (5)  from  (6),  (6)  from  (7),  dec.,  and  repre- 
senting the  remainders  by  P'%  Q",  6cc.j  and  dividing  by  2n,  we  get 
p// 

—  =:C+D.3n+,&c (8) 

g=C+D.6n+.&c (9) 

&c.  &:c. 

Next,  subtracting  (8)  from  (9),  &c.,  and  rej^resenting  the  remainders  by  P% 
&Cm  and  dividing  by  3n,  we  have 

—  =D+,  &c (10) 

O"— P"  R' O'  O' P' 

But  P'"=-^^; ;  also  Q"= —  and  P"=-2= ; 

2n'  ^  n  n* 

.  p (R-~Q-)-(Q--P-) 

••^    —  2n« 

Putting  <'3  for  the  numerator  of  this  fraction,  we  have  by  (10), 

D^ =- 

3»  "en** 

Substituting  this  value  of  D  in  (8),  and  transposing,  there  results 

2n     2n«" 

Q'— P' 

But  P"=-2^ ,  and  putting  6^  for  Q'— P',  we  obtam 

2n«     2n«' 
Agun,  substituting  these  values  of  D  and  C  in  (5),  and  transposing,  we  have 

n      2n"T'2n     6»' 
or,  putting  d,  for  P',  and  simplifying, 

''~n'^2n^3n* 
Finally,  substituting  these  values  of  the  coefficient^  B,  C,  D . . .  in  the  as- 
sumed equation,  we  obtain 

m         1  m/m       \ .       1  m/m^     3m       \ , 
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09  the  formula  for  interpolation,  which  coincides  with  the  one  obtained  before, 
d|,  dj,  ^3  . .  being  the  first,  second,  and  third  differences  of  the  functions,  as  is 
evident  from  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  assumed  above. 

Let  us  apply  it  to  a  table  in  the  Nautical  Almanac,  which  gives  the  mooii*8 
latitude  at  noon  and  midnight  for  every  day  in  the  year. 

txAMFLE. 

Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  moon*s  latitude  for  August  4,  1842,  at  16**  18" 
mean  time  at  Greenwich,  that  is,  at  4.3  hours  after  midnight. 


Mom's  Latitad*. 

Si- 

h%» 

flKiSBft  Sooood  I/iSovbbbb^ 

0     '        /' 

Aug.  4.  Noon,  +0  45  48.1 
Midnight,  +0    5  54.6 

Aug.  5.  Noon,*  —0  34  33.1 
Midnight,  —1  14  49.4 

t      It 
—39  53.5 
—40  27.7 
—40  16.3 

+34.2 
—11.4 

+11.4 

Now,  to  apply  the  formula,  we  have 

A=0o  5'  54".6,  <5i  =  — 40'  27".7,  or  —40.463  mmutes; 

m     4.3  m. 

-=—=0.358,  --d,  =  — 14'  29".16; 
n      12  n  ' 

<53=  +  ll".4,  --l  =  -0.642,  \  -^--lj<J,=— 1".31. 

Therefore,  y= — 0°  8'  35".87,  which,  without  the  sign  — ,  is  the  moon*8 
correct  latitude  south  at  the  tim^for  which  it  was  required. 

Second  differences  will  ordinarily  insure  sufficient  accuracy.  Third  and 
fourth  differences  are  rarely  used. 


INEQUATIONS. 

237.  In  discussing  algebraical  problems,  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  intnn 
duce  intqvLoXions^  that  is,  expressions  connected  by  the  sign  ^.  GeneraQy 
speaking,  the  principles  already  detailed  for  the  transformation  of  equations 
are  applicable  to  inequations  also.  There  are,  however,  some  important  ex- 
ceptions which  it  is  necessaiy  to  notice,  in  order  that  the  student  may  guard 
against  &lling  into  error  in  employing  the  sign  of  inequality.  These  excep- 
tions win  be  readily  understood  by  considering  the  different  transformations  in 
succession. 

I.  Ifwt  add,  the  same  quantity  to,  or  subtract  it  from,  the  hoo  members  of  any 
inequcUion,  the  resulting  inequation  wiU  always  hold  good^  in  the  same  sense 
as  the  original  inequation ;  that  is,  if 

a>6,  then  a-J^a'^b+a^  and  a — a'>6 — a'. 

Thus,  if 

8>3,       we  have  still      8+5>3+5,      and      8— 5>3— 5. 
So,  also,  if 
«-3<— 2,  we  have  still  — 3+6<— 2+6,  and  — 3— 6<— 2— 6.f 

*  The  moon'i  latitode  is  marked  +  when  xuuth,  —  when  soath. 
t  The  negative  qaantity  of  greater  numerical  valae  ii  alwaya  oonaidered  leaf  than  the 
negative  qaantity  of  leu  nnmerical  value. 
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The  trnth  of  this  proposition  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said  i)<^th  refer- 
ence to  equations* 

This  principle  enables  ns,  as  in  equations,  to  transpose  any  term  from  one 
member  of  an  inequation  to  the  other  by  changing  its  sign. 

Thus,  from  the  inequation 

a«+  6»>36«— 2a», 
we  deduce 

or 

3a«>26». 

II.  If  we  add  together  the  corresponding  members  of  two  or  more  inequations 
which  hold  good  in  the  same  sense,  the  restUting  inequation  will  always  hold 
good  in  the  same  sense  as  the  original  individiud  inequations ;  that  is,  if 

a>6,  c>rf,  «>/, 
then 

a+e+e>h+d+f 

III.  But  if  we  subtract  the  corresponding  members  of  tvfo  or  more  inequations 
which  hold  good  in  the  same  sense,  the  residting  ineqiuUion  will  itot  always 
hold  good  in  the  same  sense  as  the  original  inequations* 

Take  the  inequations  4  < 7,  2<3,  we  have  still  4— 2<7— 3,  or  2<4. 

But  take  9<10  and  6<8,  the  result  is  9— 6>  (not  <)  10—8,  or  3>2. 

We  must,  therefore,  avoid  as  much  as  possible  making  use  of  a  transforma- 
tion of  this  nature,  unless  we  can  assure  ourselves  of  the  sense  in  which  the 
resulting  inequaDty  will  subsist. 

IV.  ^we  multiply  or  divide  the  two  members  of  an  inequation  by  a  positive 
quantity,  the  resulting  inequation  wiU  hold  good  in  the  same  sense  as  the  original 
inequation.    Thus,  if 

a<b,     then     «a<«6.        ^<- 

m     m 

a         b 

— a>  — b,  then  -^na'^  — »5, > . 

fi         n 

This  principle  will  enable  us  to  clear  an  inequation  of  fractions. 

Thus,  if  we  have 

2d    ^    3a    ' 
multiplying  both  members  by  Sad,  it  becomes 

3a(d«— 6«)>2i(c«— <i«). 

But, 

y .  ff  we  multiply  or  divide  the  turn  members  of  an  inequation  by  a  negative 
quantity,  the  residting  inequation  will  hold  in  a  sense  opposite  to  that  of  the 
original  inequation. 

Thus,  if  we  take  the  inequation  8>7,  multiplying  both  members  by  —3, 
we  have  the  opposite  inequation,  — 24  < — 21. 

8         7  8         7 

Similarly,  8>7,  but  35 <^, or  —  j<  — -. 

VI.  We  can  not  change  the  signs  of  both  members  of  an  inequation  unless  we 
reverse  the  sense  of  the  inequation,  for  this  transformation  is  manifestly  the  same 
thing  as  multiplying  both  members  by  — 1. 
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y  II.  ^  both  members  of  an  inequcUion  be  positive  nwnbers,  we  eon  raise  Stem 
to  any  power  without  altering  the  sense  of  the  inequation ;  that  is,  if 

a>&,  then  a»>6». 
Thus,  from  6  >  3  we  have  (5)«  >  (3)«,  or  26  >  9. 

So,  ako,  from        (a4-^)^<^»  we  have  (a-|-&)'^c'. 
But, 

VIII.  Ifbqth  members  of  an  inequation  be  not  positive  numbers^  we  can  not 
determine,  a  priori,  the  sense  in  which  the  resulting  inequaUon  wM  hold  good, 
unless  the  power  to  which  they  are  raised  be  of  an  uneven  degree. 

Thus,         — 2<3      gives  (—2)»<     (3)«,  or        4<9; 
But,  — 3>  — 5  gives  (— 3)«<(— 6)«,  or        9<25 ; 

Again,         — 3>  —6  gives  (— 3)'>(— 6)»,  or  — 27>  —125. 
Id  like  manner, 

IX.  We  can  extract  any  root  of  both  members  of  an  inequation  without  aUer- 
ing  the  sense  ofOie  inequation ;  that  is,  if 

a>6,  then  Va>Vfc- 
If'  the  root  be  of  an  even  degree,  both  members  of  the  inequation  must 
necessarily  be  podtive,  otherwise  we  should  be  obliged  to  introduce  imaginaiy 
quantities,  which  can  not  be  compared  with  each  other. 

EXAMPLES  IN  INEqUATIONS. 

(1)  The  double  of  a  number,  diminished  by  6,  is  greater  than  24 ;  and  triple 
the  number,  diminished  by  6,  is  less  than  double  the  number  increased  by  10. 
Required  a  number  which  will  fulfiU  the  conditions. 

Let  X  represent  a  number  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  the  question ;  then,  in 
the  language  of  inequations,  we  have 

2z— 6>24,  and  3a:— 6<2r+10. 
From  the  former  of  these  inequations  we  have 

2a:>30,  orx>15; 
and  from  the  latter  we  get 

3x— 2x<10+6,  or  *<16 ; 
therefore  15  and  16  are  the  limits,  and  any  number  between  these  Ihnits  will 
satisfy  the  conditions  of  the  question.    Thus,  if  we  take  the  number  15*9,  we 
nave 

15-9x2- 6>24by  1-8, 
whUe  15-9x3— 6<15-9X  2+10  by  0-1. 

(2)  3x-2>|p-g 

.-.  30r— 20>25x.— 8 
30r— 25z>20— 8 
5x>12 


(3)  43— 5x<10— 8a:. 

7     5 

(4)  6-4^<8-2a:. 


Ans.  x< — 11. 


82 
Ans.  x<— . 

if 
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12 
Id  the  second  ezamide,  -r-»  or  2},  is  on  inferior  Umii  of  the  values  of  x. 

82 
In  the  second,  — 11,  and,  in  the  third,  —,  or  9i>  are  superior  limits  of  the 

value  of  r.  If  the  second  and  fourth  of  the  aboye  inequalities  must  be  yerified 
simultaneously  by  the  values  of  x,  these  values  must  be  comprised  between 
2}  and  9|.  If  the  third  and  fourth,  it  is  sufficient  that  it  be  less  than  — 11. 
Finally,  there  is  no  value  which  will  verify  at  the  same  time  the  2^  and  3®. 

(6)         3x-.2y>5i  5x+3y>16 ; 

^5+2y  ^  16-3y 

.•.x> — 5 —  and  x> — 3—^. 

We  can  attribute  to  y  any  value  whatever,  and  for  each  arbitrary  value  of 
y  we  can  give  to  x  all  the  values  greater  than  the  greatest  of  the  two  quan- 
tities 

5+2y  16^3y 
3    '       6      • 
We  determine,  also,  from  the  proposed  inequalities, 

^3x— 6     ^  16— 6x 

y<-2~'  y>~3~- 

In  Older  that  these  last  two  may  be  fulfilled, 

3x— 5     16— 5x 
2^3      ' 

•'•*^19- 

47 
Thus  X  can  receive  only  values  superior  to  r^,  or  2-^  and  for  each  value 

of  X  there  should  be  adnntted  for  y  but  values  comprised  between  the  two 
limitB  above. 

(6)  x«+4x>12 
.%  x«+4x+4>16 

x+2>i:4 

r>2,  or  —2. 
The  inferior  limit  of  x  is  -fS* 

(7)  x«+7x<30. 

Ana.  x<3  or  —10. 

The  superior  limit  of  x  is  —10. 
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GENERAL  THEORY  OF  EQUATIONS. 

THE  NATURE  AND  COMPOSITION  OF  BaUATIONS. 

338.  The  valnabte  improTements  recently  made  in  the  process  for  the  de- 
termination of  the  roots  of  equations  of  all  degrees,  render  it  indispensaUy 
necessary  to  present  to  the  student  a  view  of  the  present  state  of  this  intereslr 
ing  department  of  analytical  investigation.  The  beautiful  theorem  of  M.  Sturm 
for  the  complete  separation  of  the  real  and  ima^nary  roots,  and  for  discover- 
ing their  initial  figures,  combined  with  the  admirable  method  of  continuous 
approximation  as  improved  by  Homer,  has  given  afresh  impulse  to  this  branch 
of  scientific  research,  entirely  changed  the  state  of  the  subject,  and  completed 
the  theory  and  numerical  solution  of  equations  of  all  degrees. 

We  recapitulate  here  two  or  three 

DEFINITIONS. 

1.  An  equation  is  an  algebraical  expression  of  equality  between  two  quan- 
tities. 

2.  A  root  of  an  equation  is  that  number,  or  quantity,  which,  when  substi- 
tuted for  the  unknown  quantity  in  the  equation,  verifies  that  equation. 

3.  A  function  of  a  quantity  is  any  expression  involving  that  quantity ;  th«s, 

aa^+b 
a3fi-\'h^  a3^'\-cx-\'d,        .    ,,  a'  are  all  functions  of  ar;  and  also  oa* — 6y*, 

2x-4-3y 

■v/4x — 5y,   ^  Q  ,  J/'+y^+^+^'+^+^i  are  all  functions  of  x  and  y. 

These  functions  are  usually  written/(x),  and/(2:,  y), 

4.  To  express  that  two  members  of  an  equation  are  identical  or  true  for 
every  value  of  x,  the  sign  zr.  ia  sometimes  used. 

PROPOSITION  I. 

Any  function  of  x,  of  the  form 

jc^+paf^^+q3f^+r3f^+ 

when  divided  by  x^— a,  vnil  leave  a  remainder ,  which  is  the  same  function  of% 
that  the  given  polynomial-is  of  a* 

J^et  f(x)^3f^'\'px^^-\'qjf^-\' ;  and,  dividing /(a:)  by  x — a,  let  Q  de- 
note the  quotient  thus  obtained,  and  R  the  remainder  which  does  not  involve 
X ;  hence,  by  the  nature  of  division,  we  have 

/(a:)3:Q(x-a).»-R. 
Now  this  equation  must  be  -true  for  every  value  of  x,  because  its  truth  de- 
pends upon  a  principle  of  division  which  is  independent  of  the  particular  values 
of  the  letters;  hence,  if  xs=a,  we  have 

•/(a)=0+R; 

and,  therefore,  the  remainder  R  is  the  same  function  of  a  that  the  proposed 
polynomial  is  of  x. 

EXAlfPLES. 

(I)  What  is  the  remainder  of  2* — 6x4*7,  divided  by  ir — 2,  without  actually 
performing  the  operation  ? 

*  The  stadent  will  recollect  that  f[x)  standB  for  x°4-/»^^+»  A^i  and  that,  therefore, 
S(a)  win  itand  for  a'-|-pa"-»-|-^a"-^-f ,  &c. 
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(2)  What  is  the  remainder  of  jfi^63^+Sx^l9,  divided  by  x+3 1 

(3)  What  is  the  remainder  of  a:*+6a:'-|-7z«+5x— 4,  divided  by  a:— 6  ? 

(4)  What  is  the  remainder  of  a:'+px*+?^+''»  divided  by  x — a  ? 

ANSWERS. 

(1)  R=2«— 6x2+7=— 1. 
<2)  R=2(— 3)»— 6(-.3)«+8(— 3)— 19=— 124/ 
(3)  1671.  .     \' ' 

(A)  t^+pt^+qa+r.  o*.'\'. 

PROPOSITION  II. 

^a  is  the  root  of  the  equation, 

a*+AiX^»+A»r»-"+ A|^-»a*+A|H-iic+Aa=0, 

the  first  member  of  the  equation  is  divisible  by  z — a. 

If  the  division  be  performed,  the  remainder,  according  to  the  preceding 
proposition,  must  be  of  the  form 

fl"+Aia»-»+Aia"-».. ..  +Ai^-^+ Aih-i«+Ab  ; 
i.  e.,  the  same  function  of  a  that  the  first  member  of  the  proposed  equation  is 
of  X ;  and,  therefore,  since  a  is  a  root  of  the  equation,  the  remainder  vanishes, 
and  the  polynomial,  or  first  member  of  the  equation,  is  divisible  mmctly  by 
x— a. 

Conversely^  if  the  first  member  of  an  equation  f(x)ssO  be  dwisible  6y  x— a, 
then  Kts  a  root  of  the  equoHon, 

For,  by  the  foregoing  demonstration,  the  final  remainder  is  fla) ;  but  since 
/(x),  or  the  first  member  of  the  equation,  is  divisible  by  x— a,  the  remainder 
must  vanish ;  hence/(a)s=0 ;  and  therefore,  a  bemg  substituted  for  x  in  the 
equation  /(x)ssO,  verifies  the  equation,  and,  consequently,  a  is  a  root  of  the 
equation. 

PROPOSITION  III. 

239.  The  proposition  that  every  equation  has  a  root,  has  in  most  treatises 
on  Algebra  been  taken  for  granted.  It  has,  however,  of  late  years  been 
thought  to  require  a  demonstration,  and  we  add  one  which  is  as  brief  and  clear 
as  any  of  the  best  modifications  of  that  by  Cauchy . 

As  it  win  prove  a  littie  tedious,  the  student  may,  if  he  please  to  admit  the 
proposition,  pass  on  to  Prop.  IV. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  premise  a  few  lemmas  relating  to  the  properties  of 
moduli,  some  of  which  have  been  already  demonstrated  (Art.  197),  but  we  re- 
peat them  here  for  convenience  of  reference. 

Lemma  I. — The  sum  or  difference  of  any  two  quantities  whatever  has  a 
modulus  comprehended  btitoeen  the  sum  and  difference  of  the  moduli  of  the 
two  Quantities. 

Lemma  II. — The  modulus  of  a  product  of  two  factors  is  equal  to  the  product 
of  their  moduli. 

Corollary, — ^Hence  the  product  of  the  moduli  of  any  number  of  factors  is 
the  modulus  of  their  product,  and  the  modulus  of  the  n^  power  of  a  quantity 
is  the  n^  power  of  its  modulus. 

Lemma  III. — j6i  order  that  a  quantity  of  the  form  a+b-/— 1  may  be  zero, 
it  is  necessary,  and  it  is  sufficient,  that  its  modulus  should  be  zero  ;  for  a  and 
b  being  real  quantities,  let 
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a+i-/IIlr=0. 

As  the  real  part  a  can  not  destroy  the  imaginaiy  part  b  ^  — 1,  we  most 
have  separately  a=0  and  5=0  .*.  •/a'4-6*=0. 
Lemma  IV. — Let  there  be  a  polynomial  of  the  form 

Xs=af*— 270:*^* — ^x»-^ . . .  — «, 

in  which  the  coefficients  of  all  the  terms  after  the  first  are  essentially  negs- 
dve.    A  value  of  x  can  always  be  found  sufficiently  great  to  render  the  first 
term  7f^  greater  than  all  the  others  together,  and,  consequently,  the  expressioQ 
X  essentially  positive,  and  as  great  as  we  please. 
For  we  can  write  X  thus, 


X-.3-(l-^-^ ^j. 


in  which,  if  z  be  supposed  to  increase  indefinitely,  the  negative  terms  in 
the  parenthesis  will  decrease  indefinitely.  As  soon  as  x  has  attained  %  value 
A  sufficiently  great  to  make  these  negative  terms  together  equal  to  1,  the 
value  of  the  expression  X  will  go  on  increasing  indefinitely,  and  be  always 
positive. 

K  A  be  taken  negatively  instead  of  positively,  X  will  still  be  positive,  provided 
m  be  even ;  but  if  m  be  oddy  then,  when  — A  is  put  for  x,  the  leading  term  wiO 
be  negative,  and,  consequently,  X  negative. 

Corollary » — If  the  first  term  p  of  a  series  ^^^.^x-^rx*-}-*  ^m  be  constant, 
X  may  be  taken  a  sufficiently  small  firaction  to  make  the  sign  of  the  whole  de- 
pend on  t^at  of  the  first  term.* 

*  From  tiie  above  it  may  be  ahown,  that  in  every  eqaation  of  an  odd  degree  two  vahiea 
can  always  be  fomid»  which,  when  aeparately  ■nbititated  fin*  the  nnknown  qoanfci^,  wfll 
fiirnish  two  revolta  with  oppoiite  aigna,  and  that  in  every  eqaackm  of  an  even  degree 
two  audi  valaet  can  alao  be  aasignedf  whenever  the  final  term  or  abaolote  nomber  ia 
neg^eUive ;  for,  in  thia  caae,  the  ■nbatitation  of  sero  ibr  x  will  give  a  negative  reaolt^  viSi, 
the  abtolate  nomber  itself  and  the  sabatitatim  of  -f-A  or  — A  wiU  give  tipontive  reanlt 

From  tfaeae  inferencea  it  may  be  provedf  withoat  diflbmlty,  diat  every  e<iaation  of  aa 
odd  degree,  withoat  exception,  haa  a  real  root,  and  every  eqaation  of  an  even  degree,  pfO> 
vided  it!  final  term  be  negative,  haa  two  real  rooti,  the  one  poaitive,  the  other  negative. 
Thia  condnaion  might  be  dedaced  immediately  £rom  what  haa  Joat  been  eatabliahed,  if  it 
be  conceded  diat  every  polynomial/(a;),  which  givea  reiolta  of  oppoaite  aigna  when  two 
valaea  a,  6  are  locceasively  given  to  ar,  paaaea  fivun/(a)  tof{b)  oontinaoofly  throogh  aU  in- 
termediate valaei,  aa  x  paatea  oontinaoaaly  fixmi  a  to  &.  Bat  thia  ia  a  principle  that  le- 
quirea  demonatration.    We  proceed  to  eatabliih  it  witii  the  neceasary  rigor. 

rBorosiTios. 
If  in  the  pdlynomial 

/(a:)=x--f  A^jre*-' ....  -f  A^-|.A,a;-hN 

X  be  aappoted  to  vary  oontinaoaily  fixmi  x=a  to  x=:b,  then  the  fanction  f{x)  w|p  vazy 
oontinaoaaly  from  f  (a)  to  f{f>). 

nufOHariUTioH. 

Let  cf  be  any  valae  intermediate  between  a  and  b.  Bobetitate  tf^-f-A  ftr  « in  the  poly- 
nffpiial,  and  it  will  become 

/(fl'+A)=(fl'+A)-+A._j(«^+A)-» ....  A,(tf'+A)«+Aj(£/+A)+Ni 

that  ii,  actaally  developing,  in  the  aeoond  member,  by  the  binomial  theorem,  and  tiraaging 
tbe  reaolts  according  to  the  ascending  powers  of  A, 
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PREUMIKART  DEMON8TKATIOK. 

240.  Each  of  the  equations 

t 

has  a  root  of  the  form  a-}-^  V — 1-  This  is  true  of  the  equation  z™=-|-l» 
whether  m  be  even  or  odd,  since  r=l  always  satisfies  it.  It  is  ako  true  of 
the  equation  25'= — 1  when  m  is  odd,  for  then  ir=  — 1  satisfies  it. 

When  m  is  eyen,  it  must  either  be  some  power  of  2,  or  else  some  power 
of  2  multiplied  by  an  odd  number ;  if  it  be  a  power  of  2,  then  the  value  of  x 
win  be  obtained  after  the  extraction  of  the  square  root  repeated  as  many  times 
in  succession  as  there  are  units  in  the  said  power.  Now  the  square  root  of 
the  form  a-)-&  -/ — 1  is  al¥rays  of  the  same  form  (Art.  118).  Hence,  when 
m  is  a  power  of  2,  each  of  the  equations  ±^=s — 1,  af*=±  V — 1  has  a  root 
of  the  form  announced.  When  m  is  a  power  of  2  multiplied  by  an  odd  num- 
ber, tliBQ,  if  we  extract  the  root  of  this  odd  degree  first,  there  will  remain  to 
be  extracted  only  a  succession  of  square  roots. 

We  have,  therefore,  merely  to  show  that,  when  m  is  odd,  a  root  of  ±  V — 1 
is  of  the  predicted  form. 

Now  the  oddj^erst  1,  3,  5,  &:c.,  of  4-  V — 11  are  (Art.  66) 

+  v^.  -  -/^,  +  v^.-.. 

and  the  same  powers  of  —  V — ^  &ro 


-  V-1,  +  V-1,  -V-1.... 


consequendy,  when  m  is   odd,  a  root  of  db  V — I  ^  either  -f'V^l  or 
—  </  —  1.    Hence  the  predicted  form  occurs,  whether  m  be  odd  or  even. 
It  follows  from  this  proposition  that,  whatever  positive  whole  number  m 


maybe,  ( — l)'»and(\/ — l)"*  will  always  be  of  the  form  a-j-^V — 1;  or, 

n  n 

more  generally,  (^-1)*°  and  ( -/ — 1)"  will  always  be  of  this  form,  n  and  m  be- 
ing any  integers  positive  or  negative  (Cor.  to  Lenuna  II.). 

THEOREM. 

» 

241.  Every  algebraical  equation,  of  whatever  degree,  has  a  root  of  the  form 


■g— +*■ 


.  .  • 

-f-AgO^i 

which  may  be  written 

/K+*)=/(<,1+/,(«OM-/.('»o5+/.(«0^3...»". 

Now,  by  what  haa  been  above  shown,  a  valne  so  amall  may  be  given  to  h  that  die  fom 
of  the  terma  after /(</)  shall  be  less  than  any  assignable  qaantity,  however  small  Hence, 
whatever  intermediate  value  a'  between  a  and  b  be  fixed  npon  for  x  in/(x),  in  proceeding 
to  a  neighboring  valae,  by  Ihe  addition  to  </  of  a  qaantity  h  ever  so  minnte,  we  obtain  for 
f{(c/-\-h)  a  like  minote  increase  of  the  preceding  valae/(aO*  In  other  words,  in  proceed- 
ing oontinaoiisly  from  a  to  i^  in  oar  substitutions  (or  x,  the  results  of  those  snbstitatiQna 
must  be,  in  like  manner,  continoous,  or  all  connected  together  without  any  unoccupied  in- 
tervaL 

U 
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a-j-^  V — 1*  whether  the  coefficients  of  the  equation  be  all  real,  or  any  of 
them  imaginary  and  of  the  same  form. 

Let/(j:)=x-+A„_iX— »-J A3r»+Aaa:«+Aii+N=0 (1) 

represent  any  equation  the  coefficients  of  which  are  either  real  or  imaginaiy. 

If  in  this  equation  we  substitute  /'+9  V  —  1  for  x,  p  and  q  being  real,  the 
first  member  wiD  furnish  a  result  of  the  form  P-I-QV — 1,  P  and  Q  being 
real  (Lemma  II.).  Shoold  j'-f-?  V  — 1  be  a  root  of  the  equation,  this  resok 
must  be  zero ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  modulus  of  P-|-Q  /  — If  ▼!£., 
yp3^.Q3,  must  be  asero  (Lemma  III.).  And  we  have  now  to  prove  that 
values  o£p  and  q  always  exist  that  will  fulfill  this  latter  condition. 

In  order  to  this,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  whatever  value  of 
^p2-|.Qs,  greater  than  zero,  arises  from  any  proposed  values  of  p  and  g, 
other  values  of  p  and  q  necessarily  exist,  for  which  V^'+Q'  becomes  still 
smaller,  so  that  the  smallest  value  of  which  ^P^+Ql*  is  capable  must  be  zero, 
and  the  particular  expression  jp-f-^  V  —  Ii  whence  tlus  value  has  arisen,  must 
be  a  root  of  the  equation. 

For  the  purpose  of  examining  the  effect  upon  any  function, /(x),  of  changes 
introduced  into  the  value  of  x,  the  development  exhibited  at  Art.  239,  Note,  is 
very  convenient.  By  changing  x  into  x-f- A,  the  altered  value  of  the  function  is 
thus  expressed  by 

/{x+h)^f{x)+Mx)h+Mx)^^+Mx)^^...h' (2) 

where /(x)  is  the  original  polynomial,  and/,(x),/2(x),  &c.,  contain  none  but 
integral  and  positive  powers  of  x  (Art.  239,  Note). 

The  first  of  these  functions, /(x),  becomes  P-f-QV — 1  when  p  4"  9  \^ — I 
is  substituted  for  x ;  the  other  functions  may  some  of  them  yanish  for  the 
same  substitution,  for  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary ;  but  aU  the  terms  after 
f{x)  can  not  vanish ;  the  last  h%  which  does  not  contain  x,  must  necessarily 
remain. 

Without  assimiing  any  hypothesis  as  to  what  terms  of /(x-^A)  vanish  for 
the  value  x=/7-|-9  V — 1>  which  causes  the  first  of  those  terms,/(x),  to  be- 
come P-f-Q  V  — 1,  let  us  represent  by  h^  the  least  power  of  h  for  which  the 
coefficient  does  not  vanish  when  p-^-qV — I  ^  P^^  ^'^^  ^*  This  coefficient 
will  be  of  the  form  R-f-S  V  —  If  in  which  R  and  S  can  not  hoik  be  zero. 


Whenjp+gr-v/ — 1  is  put  for  x,  we  have  represented /(x)  by  P-J-Q  V — !• 
In  like  manner,  when  p+qy/ — 1+^  is  put  for  x,  we  may  represent  the 
function  by  P'+Q'  V — !•     The  development  (2)  will  then  be 

P'+QV'^^={P+QV-^)  +  (R+S  V^^)^-+  terms 

h"^\  A"+a,  ....  h\ 

Now  h  is  quite  arbitraiy ;  we  may  give  to  it  any  sign  and  any  value  we 
please,  provided  only  it  come  under  the  general  form  a-^-h'^ — 1.  Leaving 
the  fhsolute  value  still  arbitrary,  we  may  therefore  replace  it  by  either  -^-k 

or  —A:,  or  db(— 1)°^: ;  and  thus  render  A"  either  positive  or  negative,  which- 

ever  we  please,  whatever  be  the  value  of  m;  and  we  have  seen  that  ( — 1)" 
comes  within  the  stipulated  form  (Art  240).  Hence  we  may  write  the  fore- 
ffnng  development  thus,  the  sign  ofk'^  being  under  our  own  control : 
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P'4.QV-l=(PH-QV  —  l)+(R+Sv/—l)A:"+ terms  in 

But  in  any  equation  of  this  kind  the  real  terms  in  one  member  are  together 
equal  to  those  in  the  other,  and  the  imaginary  terms  in  one  to  the  imaginary 
terms  in  the  other.     Consequently, 

P'=P+RJfc'»+  the  real  terms  in  ;fc»+»,  )fc»+»,  .  .  .  .  ifc« ; 

Q'=Q-J-SA:"+  real  terms  inyoiving  powers  abov^  k^. 
Hence  the  square  of  the  modulus  of  P'-f-Q'  V  — 1  is 
P'«+Q'»=P«+Q«+2(PR+QS)^-"+  real  terms  in  *-+i,  ;ti»+4,  .  .  jfc*.. 

Now  k  may  be  taken  so  small  that  the  sum  of  all  the  terms  after  P'+Q* 
may  take  the  same  sign  as  2(PR4'QS)A:"  by  (239),  which  sign  we  can  always 
render  negatiye  whatever  PR-f-QS  may  be,  because,  as  observed  above,  k^ 
may  be  made  either  positive  or  negative,  as  we  please. 

Hence  we  can  always  render 

P'94. Q'« < p«4. Q9,  or  VP'»+Q" <  VP*+Q».  

In  other  words,  whatever  values  of  p  and  9,  in  the  expression  P'i^qV  — ^t 
cause  the  modulus  VP'-)-Q^  to  exceed  zero,  other  values  exist  for  which  the 
modulus  win  become  smaller ;  and,  consequently,  one  case  at  least  must  exist 
for  which  the  modulus,  and,  consequently,  the  expression  P4-QV — 1>  must 
become  zero. 

This  conclusion  presumes,  however,  that  PR-|-QS  is  not  zero.  If  such 
should  be  the  case,  then  our  having  chosen  the  form  of  A,  so  as  to  secure  a  com- 
mand over  the  sign  of  2(PR-(-QS),  will  have  been  imnecessary.  The  form 
must  then  be  so  chosen  that  a  command  may  be  secured  over  the  sign  of  the 
first  term  after  2(PR+QS)A:™,  in  the  above  series,  for  P'S-fQ'*,  which  does 
not  vanish,  when  the  preceding  conclusion  will  follow. 

242.  The  values  of  a  and  b  in  the  expression  a^h^  — 1,  which,  when  put 
for  X  'mf{x)f  cause  that  polynomial  to  vanish,  can  never  be  infinite. 
We  may  write /(x)  as  follows,  viz., 

/(x)=x-(l+— +-^+....~); 

or,  putting  P+QV— 1  for  what/(x)  becomes,  when  p^q-^ ^l  is  substi- 
tuted for  X,  we  have 

/  A.-1  A.-,  N'        \ 

Now  the  modulus  of  a  quotient  is  the  quotient  of  the  modulus  of  the  divi- 
dend by  the  modulus  of  the  divisor  (Lemma  II.).  In  each  of  the  dividends 
An_i,  An-«,  &c.,  above,  the  modulus  is  finite  by  hypothesis.  Hence,  if  either 
p  or  q  he  infinite,  and,  consequently,  the  modulus  of  every  denominator  or 
divisor  also  infinite,  the  modulus  of  each  quotient  must  be  zero.  Hence,  in 
this  case,  each  of  the  above  fractioos  must  itself  be  zero  (Lemma  III.),  and 
therefore  the  modulus  of  the  entire  quantity  within  the  parenthesis  simply  1 ; 
and  the  modulus  of  a  product  is  the  product  of  the  moduli  of  the  factors,  so 
that  the  modulus  of  the  preceding  product,  viz.,  VP'+Q'f  ^  ^^®  modulus  of 
(l'+7\/— !)"•  But  the  n^  power  of  _p -J- 5  V — 1  has  for  modulus  the  n* 
power  of  the  modulus  ofjp-|-  9  V — 1,  that  is,  the  n^  power  of  Vp^-\-^  (Lemma 
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IL,  Cor.),  which  is  infinite;  consequent^,  VP'+Q'  must  be  infinite.  But 
when  p-f^V— lisa  root  of  the  equation  /{x) = 0,  -/P^+OFw  zero.  Hence, 
in  this  case,  neither  j?  nor  q  can  be  infinite. 

243.  An  objection  may  be  brought  against  the  preceding  reasoning  that 
ought  not  to  be  concealed.  It  may  be  denied  that  the  modulus  of  the  product 
above  referred  to  is  simply  the  modulus  of  (p+q  ^  — l)**  in  the  case  of  p  or  q 
infinite ;  for  it  may  be  maintained  that  although  in  this  case  all  the  quantities 
within  the  parenthesis  after  the  1  become  ztro^  yet  the  combination  of  these 
with  (^+9  V — ^)"t  which  involves  injiniu  quantities,  may  produce  quantities 
also  infinite ;  and  thus  the  modulus  of  the  product  may  differ  from  the  modu-> 
lus  of  ( p-l"?  V  — 1)°  by  a  quantity  infinitely  great.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
there  is  weight  in  this  objection.  But  it  is  not  difiScult  to  see  that  althooi^ 
the  true  modulus  may  thus  differ  from  the  modulus  of  (p+qV — I)*  by  an 
infinite  quantity,  yet  the  modulus  of  (p+qV—'^)**  involving  higher  powers 
than  enter  into  the  part  neglected,  is  infinitely  greater  than  that  part.  Thk 
part,  therefore,  is  justiy  regarded  as  nothing  in  comparison  to  the  part  pre- 
served, the  former  standing  in  relation  to  the  latter  as  a  finite  quantity  to  in- 
finity. 

But  the  proposition  may  be  established  somewhat  differentiy,  as  follows: 

Substituting  (p'^^q  yf  —  1)  for  x  in/(r),  we  have 

P-|.QVPl=  

Call  the  aggregate  of  all  these  terms  after  the  first  P'-l-Q'  V — I ;  ^^Q  ^ 
is  plain  that  the  modulus  of  the  first  term,  that  is,  ( yfp^-\'f)\  must  infinitely 
exceed  the  modulus  \/P''-|-Q''  of  the  remuning  terms  whenever  ^  or  g  is 
infinite,  because  in  thb  latter  modulus  so  high  a  power  of  the  infinite  quantity 
p  or  q  can  not  enter  as  enters  into  th^  former.  Now  the  modulus  of  the 
whole  expression,  that  i&,  of  the  sum  of  (p+9  V  —  1)"  and  P'-|-Q' V — 1»  m 
not  less  than  the  difference  of  the  moduli  of  these  quantities  theraselvee 
(Lemma  I.),  which  difference  is  infinite.  Hence,  as  before,  '/P^-|-Q,*  must 
be  infinite  whenp  or  ^  is  infinite. 

PROPOSITION  lY. 

244.  Every  equation  containing  hut  one  unknown  quantity  has  ob  many  roots 
as  there  are  units  in  the  highest  power  of  the  unknown  quantity. 

Let/(x)=0  be  an  equation  of  the  n^  degree ;  then  if  a^  be  a  root  of  this 
equation,  we  have,  by  last  proposition, 

(x-aO/,(a:)=/(x)=0, 

where /|(x)  represents  the  quotient  arising  from  the  division  of/(r)  by  x — a|, 
and  will  be  a  polynomial,  airanged  according  to  the  powers  of  x,  one  degree 
lower  than  the  given  polynomial /(x).  Now,  if  a,  ^  b^o  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^®  equa- 
tion /(x)=0,  it  is  obvious  that/|(x)  must  be  divisible  by  x — a^,  for  x— a,  is 
not  divisible  by  x— a ^  (see  Art.  84,  Note) ;  hence,  if /^(x),  a  polynomial  of  a 
degree  one  lower  than/i  (x),  or  of  a  degree  two  lower  than/(x),  represent  the 
quotient  of/i(x)  divided  by  x — a,,  we  have 

(x-.a,)(x-.a3)/,(x)=/(x)=0. 

Proceeding  in  this  manner,  if  ag,  ^4,  a«, a.  are  roots  of  the  equation. 
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the  degree  of  the  quotient  reducing  by  one  each  time,  the  equation  will  as- 
sume the  form 

(a:— ai)(j:— a3)(x— flj) (x— a,)=0; 

and,  consequently,  there  are  as  many  roots  as  factors,  that  is,  as  units  in  the 
highest  power  of  x,  the  unknown  quantity ;  for  the  last  equation  will  be  veri- 
fied by  any  one  of  the  n  conditions, 

X^fli,  Xsrflj,  Xsrfl},  X=a4,  ■•••  XTTfla? 

and  since  the  equation,  being  of  the  n^  degree,  contains  n  of  these  factors  of 
the  1st  degree,  (x — ai),  &;c.,  there  are  n  roots. 

OoroUary  1.  When  one  root  of  an  equation  is  known,  the  depressed  equa- 
tVon  contiuning  the  remaining  roots  is  readily  found  by  synthetic  division. 

Corollary  2.  The  number  of  factors  of  the  2°  degree  in  an  equation  is  n(n — 1) 
4-1 . 2 ;  of  the  3^,  n(n— 1)(»— 2)-^l .  2 . 3,  and  so  on  (see  Art.  203). 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  One  root  of  the  equation  x* — SSx^-f-GOx — 36=r0  is  3 ;  find  the  equation 
containing  the  remaining  roots. 

1  ^.0    —25  +60—36  (3 

3+9  —48—36 
1+3    —16  +12. 
Hence  x»+3x«— 16x-|-12=a 

is  the  equation  containing  the  remaining  roots. 

(2)  Two  roots  of  the  equation  x«— 12x*+48x«— 68x+15=0  are  3  and  5 ; 
find  the  quadratic  containing  the  remaining  roots. 

1  —12  +48—68+15  (3 

3  —27+63—15 
1—9  +21—  5  (5 

5  —20  4  S 
1—4+1 
.-.  x«—  4x+l=0 
is  the  equation  containing  the  two  remaining  roots. 

(3)  One  root  of  the  cubic  equation  x' — 6x'+llx — 6=0  is  1;  find  the 
quadratic  containing  the  other  roots. 

Ans.  X®— 5x+6r=0 

(4)  Two  roots  of  the  biquadratic  equation  4x^ — 14x' — 5x^+31x+6^0  are 
2  and  3 ;  find  the  reduced  equation. 

Ans.  4x«+6x+l=0. 

(5)  One  root  of  the  cubic  equation  x^+3x'— 16x+12=0  is  1 ;  find  the  re- 
maining roots. 

Ans.  2  and  —6. 

(6)  Two  roots  of  the  biquadratic  equation  x^— 6x'+24x-^16=0  are  2  and 

—2 ;  find  the  otiier  two  roots. 

Ans.  3db  ^5. 

PROPOSITION  y. 

245.  To  form  the  equation  whose  roots  are  a, «  a^,  03,  04, a,. 

The  polynomial, /(x),  which  constitutes  the  first  member  of  the  equation 
required,  being  equal  to  the  continued  product  of  x— a|,  x— a^,  x— a^,  ••• 
r— a.,  by  the  last  proposition,  we  have 
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(x — ai)(x — a3)(x — a^) (x — an)=0; 

and  by  perforrn'mg  tha  multiplication  here  indicated,  we  have,  when 


n=:2,  a^ — ai 
n=3,  3^ — Oi 

— (Zj 
— ^3 

n^4,  X* — Oi 
— fla 

—04 


X  -^aiAs^O 


X  —  01(1203=0 


—  010304 
—010304 
—020304 


x-f- 01020304=0,  and  so  on. 


+  0103 
-I-0S03 

a:'+OiOa 
+as03 

+  0104 
+  0204 
+  0304 

By  continuing  the  multiplication  to  the  last,  the  equation  will  be  found 
whose  roots  are  those  proposed  ;  and  from  what  has  been  done  we  learn  that 

(1)  The  coefficient  of  the  second  term  in  the  resulting  polynomial  will  bo 
the  sum  of  all  the  roots  with  their  signs  changed. 

(2)  The  coefficient  of  the  third  term  will  be  the  sum  of  the  products  of 
every  two  roots  with  their  signs  changed. 

(3)  The  coefficient  of  the  fourth  term  wiU  be  the  sum  of  the  products  of 
every  three  roots  with  their  sfgns  changed. 

(4)  The  coefficient  of  the  Jijlh  term  will  be  the  sum  of  the  products  of 
every  four  roots  with  their  signs  changed,  and  so  on ;  the  Itut  or  absolute 
term  being  the  product  of  all  the  roots  with  their  signs  changed.* 

*  I.  The  generality  of  this  law  may  be  proved  as  follows :  Let  as  suppose  it  to  hold 
good  for  the  piodact  of  n  binomial  factors,  we  shall  prove  that  it  will  for  the  product  of 
71+1  of  these.    Let 

a:"-Aj2r-»+A^»^-,  &c,  ±\ 

represent  the  product  of  n  binomial  factors,  in  which  A^  represents  the  som  ^^i+^Zg+a, 
+,  &C.,  +^0  of  the  n  second  terms  of  the  binomials,  A^  the  sum  of  their  products  two  and 
two,  Ag  the  sum  of  their  products  three  and  three,  and  so  on,  and  A^  tlie  product  of  all  the 
n  second  terms  a^a^Oy  Jtc,  a^.  / 

Introduce  now  a  new  factor  {x — a^^^^).  Performing  the  multiplication  of  the  above  poly- 
nomial by  this  new  factor, 

a^— Ai«*-*+A^»-*— ,  &c.,  -1-A„ 


X — o, 


n+l 


ar"^^— AjX-'+A^'^*— ,  &c.,  ±A^x 


TAn«„ 


+1 


a^-^'-A, 


—a 


n+l 


«"+A« 


«°    — ,&c.,^A^a^j 


—A, 


Here  the  coefficient  of  the  second  term  is  composed  of  A,,  the  sum  of  all  the 

second  tenns  of  the  n  binomials  {x — aj,  [x — o^),  &c.,  and  o^^p  the  second  term  of  the 

(n+1)^  binomial,  and  is,  tliercfore,  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  second  terms  of  the  n+^  bino- 

+A^ 
mials.    The  coefficient  of  the  third  term   ,  .  is  composed  of  A,,  the  sum  of  the  prod- 

+Aian+i  ^ 

ucts  of  the  n  second  terms  two  and  two,  and  A^a^^p  the  sum  of  the  n  second  terms,  each 
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Corollary  1. — ^If  the  coefficient  of  the  second  term  in  nny  equation  be  0, 
that  is,  if  the  second  term  be  absent,  the  svm  of  the  positive  roots  is  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  negative  roots. 

Corollary  2. — If  the  signs  of  tlie  terms  of  the  equation  be  all  positive,  the 
roots  wiU  be  all  negative,  and  if  the  signs  be  alternately  positive  and  negative, 
the  roots  will  be  all  positive. 

Corollary  3. — Every  root  of  an  equation  is  a  divisor  of  the  last  or  absolute 

term. 

_  _ 

multiplied  by  the  new  second  tenn  o^^^ ;  hence  will  be  the  smn  of  the  prodncti 

of  the  n-f>l  second  tenns  two  and  two. 

The  last  term  Aaa^^j  is  the  product  of  A^,  which  is  the  prodnct  of  all  tlie  n  second  terms 
multiplied  by  the  new  second  term  (tj^^i,  so  that  AgOg.  ^  is  the  product  of  all  the  n-^l  sec* 
ond  terms. 

We  have  thus  proved  that  if  the  law  for  the  formation  of  the  coefficients  above  stated 
hold  good  for  a  certain  number  of  binomial  factors  ft,  it  will  hold  good  for  one  more,  or  n-f-l. 
We  have  seen,  by  experiment,  that  it  holds  good  for  four,  it  therefore  holds  good  for  five  ; 
if  for  five,  it  must  for  six,  and  so  on  o^  injinitum. 

XL  One  might  imagine,  at  first  view,  that  the  above  relations  would  make  known  die 
roots.  They  give  at  once  equations  into  which  these  roots  enter,  and  which  are  equal  in 
number  to  Uie  coefficients  of  the  equation  (excepting  the  coefficient  of  the  first  term,  which 
is  unity).  The  number  of  these  coefficients  is  equal  to  the  number  of  die  roots  of  the  equa- 
tion. Unfortunately,  when  we  seek  to  resolve  diese  secondary  equations,  we  are  led  to  the 
very  equation  proposed,  so  that  no  progress  is  made. 

For  simplicity,  I  vnll  take  the  equation  of  the  3^  degree. 

*»-f  P««H-CU4-R=0 (1) 

Designating  the  three  roots  by  a,  b,  e,  we  have,  to  determine  the  roots,  die  three  re- 
lations 

P= — a — h — c 

a=ai4-ocH-ic (2) 

R= — abe 

To  deduce  from  diem  an  equation  which  contains  but  the  unknown  a,  die  most  simple 
mode  of  proceeding  is,  to  multiply  die  1*^  by  a*,  the  2^  by  a,  and  add  them  to  the  2P. 
There  results 

Pa»-|-  do-f  R=— a»— fl9&— a«c 

— €ibe. 
Reducing,  and  transposing  the  term  — o^,  we  have 

a3_j.paa-|_aa_j_a=0. 

The  unknown  quantities  b  and  c  are  thus  eliminated,  but  the  equation  resulting  is  of  the 
same  degree  with  the  proposed.  From  the  symmetrical  form  of  the  relations  (2)  we  per- 
ceive that  the  elimination  of  a  and  b,ar  a  and  c,  would-  have  been  attended  with  similar 
consequences. 

III.  To  find  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  roots  of  any  equation. 

— Ai=a-{-6-|-«  •••+/; 

.-.  Ai'ssoM-^+c®  •  •  •  +H-2{o*+«cH-6c-f . . . .) 
=  sum  of  the  squares  -f'^'^ » 
.'.  sum  of  squares  =zA^ — SA,. 
To  find  the  sum  of  the  reciprocals  of  the  ipots.  ^ 

{— 1)°~*  A^j=Atf . . .  l-{-ae . . .  l-\-ab ../+.. 

(— l)"A,=aAc.../; 
,  1      1      1  1__     K^\ 
a  '  b  *  c        '  /  A„ 
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Corollary  4. — In  any  equation,  when  the  roots  are  all  real,  and  the  last  or 
absolute  term  very  small  compared  with  the  coefficients  of  the  other  tenns, 
then  will  the  roots  of  such  an  equation  be  also  veiy  smalL 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  Form  the  equation  whose  roots  are  2,  3,  5,  and  —6 

Here  we  have  simply  to  perform  the  multiplication  indicated  in  the  equa- 
tion 

(x-.2)(x-3)(x-6)(x+6)=0 , 
and  this  is  best  done  by  detadied  coefficients  in  the  following  manner : 

1—  2  (—3 
—  3+6 
1_  6+  6  (—6 
_  5+25—30 
1  —  10+31—30(6 

6—60+166—180 
1—  4—29+156—180 
.-.  z«— 42'— 29i:"+156x— 180=0  is  the  equation  sought 

(2)  Form  tiie  equation  whose  roots  are  1,  2,  and  — 3. 

(3)  Form  the  equation  whose  roots  are  3,  — 4,  2+  V^t  and  2 —  ^Z. 

(4)  Form  the  equation  whose  roots  are  3+  V^i  3 —  V^i  and  -^6. 

ANSWERS. 

(2)  x»— 7x+6=0. 

(3)  X*— 3x»— 15x«+49x— 12=0. 

(4)  x>— 32x+24=0. 

PROPOSITION  YI* 

246.  No  equation  whose  coefficients  are  all  integers,  and  that  of  the  highest 
jpotoer  of  the  unknoum  quantity  unity,  can  have  a  fractional  root. 

If  possible,  let  the  equation 

a:"+A,i-ia:*~*H |-A3X«+AaX«+A,x+N=0, 

whose  coefficients  are  all  integral,  have  a  fractional  root,  expressed  in  its  low- 

a 
est  terms  by  t*    If  we  substitute  this  for  x,  and  multiply  the  resulting  equation 

by  b^^\  we  shall  have 

^+ A,^ia»-»+ . . .  +  A8a»6»-«+ Aa6»-«+N&»-»=0. 

In  this  polynomial,  eveiy  term  after  the  first  is  integral ;  hence  the  first  term 

a  a" 

must  be  integral  also.    But  r  being  a  fraction  in  its  lowest  terms,  -r  must  also 

be  a  fraction  in  its  lowest  terms,  and  can  not  be  an  integral.    (See  Note  to 
Art.  84.)    Therefore  the  proposed  equation  can  not  have  a  fractional  root. 

PROPOSITION   TII. 

247.  Iff'  the  signs  of  the  alternate  terms  in  an  equation  he  changed,  the  signs 
of  alt  the  roots  vnll  be  changed*  • 

Let         x»+AiX*»-*+A8X»-*+ Ab>.iX+Ab=0    ....  (1) 

be  an  equation ;  then,  changing  the  signs  of  the  alternate  terms,  we  have 

x»— Aix»-»+A9X*-«— ±A„«iX=pA„=0  ...  (2) 

or  — x»+AiX»-'— A»r»-*+ =f  Aa«iX±AB=0  ...  (3) 
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But  equations  (2)  and  (3)  are  identical,  for  the  sum  of  the  positive  terms  in 
each  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  negative  terms,  and  therefore  they  are  identi- 
cal. Now  if  a  be  a  root  of  equation  (1),  and  if  a  be  substituted  for  x  in  equa- 
tion (1)  and  — a  in  equation  (2),  if  n  be  an  even  number,  or  in  equation  (3) 
if  n  be  an  odd  number,  the  results  will  be  the  very  same ;  and  since  the  for- 
mer is  verified  by  such  substitution,  a  being  a  root,  the  latter,  viz.,  equatiozl 
(2)  or  (3),  as  the  case  may  be,  is  also  verified,  and  therefore  —a  is  a  root  of 
the  identical  equations  (2)  and  (3). 

(hroUary, — If  the  signs  of  all  the  terms  are  changed,  the  signs  of  the  roots 
remain  unchanged. 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  The  roots  of  the  equation  2^— 6x^-1- llr— 6=0  are  1,  2,  3.  What  are 
the  roots  of  the  equation  3^+63*+llx+6=0l 

Ans.  — 1,  — 2,  — 3. 

(2)  The  roots  of  the  equation  z«—6x*-|- 24x^16=0  are  2,  —2,  3zb  V^« 
Express  theequation  whose  roots  are  2,  — 2,  — 3-4-  V^*  <uid  — 3 —  -/S. 

Ans.  r«+6r»— 24x— 16=0. 

PROPOSITION  YIII. 

248.  Surds  and  impossible  roots  enter  equations  by  pairs, 

Leta:"-f>AiX'^^-|-^»'^'*~~*"h****^B-i^"h^a=0  ^  <^  equation  having  a  root 
of  the  form  a-^-b  •/  — 1,  then  will  a — 6  V — 1  be  also  a  root  of  the  equation ; 
for,  let  a-^b  -v/ — 1  be  substituted  for  x  in  the  equation,  and  we  have 

(a+6^"Z:r)»4.A,(a-|-6  \/^^)«^'+ ....  A^i(a+6  V^=T)+A„=0. 
Now,  by  expanding  the  several  terms  of  this  equation,  we  shall  have  a  series 
of  monomials,  all  of  which  will  be  real  except  the  odd  powers  of  6  V — 1, 
which  will  be  imaginary.     Let  P  represent  the  real  and  Q  \/ — 1  the  imagi- 
nary terms  of  the  expanded  equation ;  then 

an  equation  which  can  exist  only  when  P=0  and  Q=0,  for  the  imaginary 
quantities  can  not  cancel  the  real  ones,  but  the  real  must  cancel  one  another, 
and  the  imaginary  one  another  separately. 

Again,  let  a — by/ — 1  be  substituted  for  x  in  the  proposed  equation ;  then 
the  only  difference  in  the  expanded  result  will  be  in  the  signs  of  the  odd  powers 
of  6  V — 1,  and  the  coDected  monomials,  bj^the  previous  notation,  will  assume 
the  form  P— QV— 1  ^^t  we  have  seen  that  P=0  and  Q=0 ; 

...  p— Q/zn;=o, 

and  hence  a — 6  -v/  —  1  also  verifies  the  equation,  and  is  therefore  a  root 

Such  roots  are  caUed  conjugate. 

In  a  similar  manner,  it  is  proved  that  if  a-f>  ^bbe  one  root  of  an  equation, 
a—  '^b  will  also  be  a  root  of  that  equation. 

Corollary  1. — An  equation  which  has  impossible  roots  is  divisible  by 


jx— (a+6-/— l)}jx— (a— 6/— l)},orx«— 2ax-|-fl«+6«, 

and,  therefore,  every  equation  may  be  resolved  into  rational  factors,  simple  or 
quadratic. 

Corollary  2. — ^All  the  roots  of  an  equatbn  of  an  even  degree  may  be  impon- 
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sible,  but  if  they  are  not  all  impossible,  the  equation  must  have  at  least  two 
real  roots. 

Corollary  3. — The  product  of  every  pair  of  impossible  roots  being 'of  the 
form  a^4'^'  i^  positive;  and,  therefore,  the  absolute  term  of  an  equation 
whose  roots  are  all  impossible  must  be  positive. 

Corollary  4. — Every  equation  of  an  odd  degree  has  at  least  one  real  root, 
and  if  there  be  but  one,  that  root  must  necessarily  have  a  contrary  sign  to 
that  of  the  last  term. 

Corollary  5. — Every  equation  of  an  even  degi'ee  whose  last  term  is  nega- 
tive has  at  least  two  real  roots,  and  if  there  be  but  two,  the  one  is  positive, 
and  the  other  negative. 

PROPOSITION  IX. 

249.  T'he  m  roots  of  the  equation  X=0,  or 

z»+Px^»+Qr'»-«+,  &c,  =0 [A] 

fnust  be  of  the  form  <z-|-&  V  — 1,  of  which  form  we  have  already  shown  (Art 
241)  that  it  must  have  one. 

For,  let  a-\-b'^ — 1  be  the  root  whose  existence  is  demonstrated.  We 
know  (Prop.  II.)  that  the  polynomial  x"-!- »  &Cm  w  divisible  by  x — (a  +  6  V  —  1) ; 
but  when  we  effect  this  division,  the  quantities  a-\-b'^ — 1,  P,  Q,  &c.,  can 
combine  only  by  addition,  by  subtraction,  and  by  multiplication ;  then  the  co- 
efficients of  the  quotient  x"~*-|-,  &c.,  will  still  be  of  the  form  a+6 -/  —  1. 
Consequently,  the  equation  2"-^ 4.,  &c.,  wiU  also  have  at  least  one  root  of  the 

form  a'-\-b'  y/ — 1 ;  dividing  a:"-^4-»  ^C'»  ^7  ^ — («'+^'  V  — l)i  ^^^  coefficients 
of  the  quotient  x^~^'{-t  6cc.t  will  be  still  of  the  same  form.  Continuing  to 
reason  thus,  it  is  evident  that  the  primitive  polynomial  X  will  be  divided  into 
m  factors  of  the  form  x — (a-|-2»V — 1)«  and,  consequently,  the  roots  of  the 

equation  will  all  be  of  the  form  a-^-i  V — 1* 

PROPOSITION  X. 

250.  The  roots  of  the  two  conjugate  equations f 

Y+ZV]=1=0 (1) 

Y-ZV— 1=0 (2) 

tDill  be  conjugates  of  each  other, 

Letr=a-|-&\/  —  1  bearoot  of  equation  (1),  and  Y'+Z'V — 1  the  quotient 
of  its  first  member,  by  x — a — 6-/— 1,  we  have  the  identity 

(Y'+ZV"^)(a:— a— 6V^)=Y+ZV^ (3) 

Effecting  the  mu^^lication  in  the  1°  member,  we  find 

(ar— a)Y'+6Z'+[(x— a)Z'— &Y']  y/"^ 
Changing  now  in  the  two  factors  Z'  into  — Z\  and  6  into  — &,  we  see  that 
in  the  product  the  part  which  does  not  contain  y — 1  remains  the  same,  and 
that  that  which  does  contain  V — 1  only  changes  its  sign;  by  virtue  of  (3), 
therefore,  we  have 

(Y'— ZV"^)(ar— a+i\/^)=Y— ZV^  •  •  •  •  (4) 
From  whence  we  conclude  that  a  — &  -/  — 1  is  a  root  of  (2) ;  that  is,  all  the  roots 
of  (2)  are  obtained  by  changing  in  those  of  (1)  the  sign  of  V  —  1*     The  real 
roots,  according  to  this,  must  be  the  same  in  the  two  equations. 
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We  may  now  consider  the  foUowing  beautiful  proposition  as  demonstrated 
from  the  foregoing. 

PROPOSITION  XI. 

An  algebraic  equation  tahick  has  real  coefficiefits  i$  always  composed  of  as 
many  real  factors  of  the  l^  degree  as  it  has  real  roots,  and  of  as  many  real 
factors  of  the  2°  degree  as  it  has  pairs  of  imaginary  roots. 

DEPRESSION  OR  ELEVATION  OF  ROOTS  OF  EaUATIONS. 

PROPOSITION. 

251.  To  transform  an  equation  into  another  whose  roots  shall  he  the  roots  of 
(he  proposed  equation  increased  or  diminished  by  any  given  quantity. 

Let  aj:"4-Aia:"~*+A8a*~^+ An_ia:+Ao=0,  be  an  equation,  and  let  it 

be  required  to  transform  it  into  an  equation  whose  roots  shall  be  the  roots  of 
this  equation  diminished  by  r. 

This  transformation  might  be  effected  by  substituting  y-^-r  for  x  in  the  pro- 
posed equation,  and  the  resulting  equation  in  y  would  be  that  requured ;  but 
this  operation  is  generally  very  tedious,  and  we  must  therefore  have  recourse 
to  some  more  simple  mode  of  forming  the  transformed  equation.  If  we  write 
^4"^  ^C'l'  ^  ^D  ^®  proposed  equation,  it  will  obviously  be  an  equation  of  the 
very  same  dimensions,  and  its  form  wiO  evidently  be 

.  ay-+B,r-^+B^^+ B^xy+B„=0 (!)• 

in  which  Bi,  Bj,  &c.,  will  be  polynomials  involving  r.    But  ^=x — r,  and  there- 
fore (1)  becomes 

a(ar— r)»+Bi(r— r)"-*^- Bn_i(x— r)+Bo=0    .  .  (2) 

which,  when  developed,  must  be  identical  with  the  proposed  equation ;  for, 
since  y-\-r  was  substituted  for  x  in  the  proposed,  and  then  x — r  for  y  in  (2), 
the  transfo/med  equation,  we  must  necessarily  have  reverted  to  the  original 
equation ;  hence  we  have 
fl(ar— r)-+B,(x— r^»+..B^,(x— r)+B„=ar»+A,a:»-»+  ..  A|»_iar+AB. 

*  It  will  be  of  the  same  form  with  the  development  in  the  note  to  (Art.  339).  We  give 
it  again  below,  arranged  according  to  the  powers  of  r  instead  of  y.  After  sabstitnting  y-{-r 
for  Xf  we  write  the  development  of  each  term  of  the  proposed  equation  in  a  horizontal  line ; 
the  first  horizontal  line  is  the  development  of  as^,  the  second  of  Ai«b~-*,  and  so  on. 


H-A». 
In  which  the  first  column  is  of  the  same  form  as  Uie  proposed  equation ;  the  second 
colomn,  or  coefficient  of  r,  is  derived  from  the  first  by  multiplying  the  coefficient  of  each 
term  by  its  exponent,  and  diminishing  the  exponent  by  unity ;  the  third  column,  or  coeffi> 

dent  of  — ,  is  derived  fit)m  the  second  in  a  similar  manner,  and  so  on. 
1.8 

If  we  designate  by/(2;)  the  first  member  of  the  given  equation,  and  hjf{z)  the  first  de- 
rived function,  hyf"{x)  the  second  derived,  and  so  on,  we  shall  have 

{"ItS  i'"{x\ 

f  (z4^)=/(*)4/'Wr+-'-ji^+-y-^H+,  4c. 
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Now,  if  we  divide  the  first  member  by  x — r,  every  term  will  evidently  be  divis- 
ible, except  tlie  last,  Bg,  which  will  be  the  remainder,  and  the  quotient  wiU  be 

a(x-.r)»->+B,(x-r)"+ B^(ar-r)+B^i; 

and  since  tae  second  member  is  identical  with  the  first,  the  very  same  quotient 
and  remainder  would  arise  by  dividing  this  second  member  also  by  x^^r; 
hence  it  appears  that  if  the  first  member  of  the  original  equation  be  divided  by 
X — r,  the  remainder  will  be  the  last  or  absolute  term  of  the  sought  transformed 
equation. 
Again,  if  we  divide  the  quotient  thus  obtained,  viz., 

a(a:— r)— i+Bi(x— r)-^+  ....  B,^(x— r)+B^i 

by  X— -r,  the  remainder  will  obviously  be  Bb-i,  the  coefllicient  of  the  term  last 
but  one  in  the  transformed  equation ;  and  thus,  by  successive  divisions  of  the 
polynomial  in  the  first  member  of  the  proposed  equation  by  x — r,  we  shall  ob- 
tain the  whole  of  the  coefiScients  of  the  required  equation. 

RULE. 

Let  the  polynomial  in  the  first  member  of  the  proposed  equation  be  a  func- 
tion of  X,  and  r  the  quantity  by  which  the  roots  of  the  equation  are  to  be  di- 
minished or  increased ;  then  divide  the  proposed  polynomial  by  x — r,  or  x-f>r, 
according  as  the  roots  of  the  proposed  equation  are  to  be  diminbhed  or  in- 
creased, and  the  quotient  thus  obtained  by  the  same  divisor,  giving  a  second 
quotient,  which  divide  by  the  same  divisor,  and  so  on  till  the  division  termi- 
nates ;  then  will  the  coefficients  of  the  transformed  equation,  beginning  with 
the  highest  power  of  the  unknown  quantity,  be  the  coefficient  of  the  highest 
power  of  the  unknown  quantity  in  the  proposed  equation,  and  the  several  re- 
mainders arising  from  the  successive  divisions  taken  in  a  reverse  order,  the 
first  remunder  being  the  last  or  absolute  term  in  the  required  transformed 
equation. 

Note, — ^When  there  is  an  absent  term  in  the  equation,  its  place  must  be 

supplied  with  a  cipher. 

# 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  Transform  the  equation  5x*— ISx'-f  3x*-|-4x— 5=0  into  another  whose 
roots  shall  be  less  than  lihose  of  the  proposed  equation  by  2. 

ar— 2)  6x«— 12.r»+3x«-f.4x— 6  (5x»— 2x«— x.^2 
5x*— 10x» 
— 2r»+3x« 
— 2x»4-4x« 


— x«+4x 
—j«+2x 

2x— 5 

2x— 4 

— 1 .    F  ml  re  mainder. 

X— 2)  6x«— 2x«-.x+2  (5x«+8x+16 
5x»— 10x« 

8x«— X 
8x"— 16x 


15x+  2 
15x— 30 


32.    Second  remainder. 


' 
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*— 2)  6a*+8j:+15  (5x+18 
5x«— lOr 

l&r+15 
lar— 36 

51.     Third  remainder. 

ar-.2)6a:-fl8(6 
6x— 10 


28.    Fourth  remiunder. 
Therefore  the  transformed  equation  is  > 

5y*+28y»+51t/«+32y-l=0. 

This  laborious  operation  can  be  avoided  by  Homer^s  Synthetic  Method  of 
division,  and  its  great  superiority  over  the  usual  method  will  be  at  once  ap- 
parent by  comparing  the  subsequent  elegant  process  with  the  work  above. 
Taking  the  same  example,  and  writing  the  modified  or  changed  term  of  the 
divisor  x — 2  on  the  right  hand  instead  of  the  left,  the  whole  of  the  work  will 
be  thus  arranged : 

5—12  +  3  +  4  — 6  (2 
10  —  4  —  2       4 

2  —1  .-.  B4=— 1 

30 


—  2 

—  1 

10 

16 

8 

15 

10 

36 

18 

51 

10 

32  .-.  B3=32 

51...  .*.  B,ss51 

28.-.  Bi=28 
.-.  5^-|-28^-|-51^-|-32y— 1=0  is  the  required  equation,  as  before. 

(2)  Transform  the  equation  5y«+26y-|-5l2/'-|-32y— 1=0  into  another 
having  its  roots  greater  by  2  than  those  of  the  proposed  equation. 

6+28+     61  +32  —1  (—2 
_10     —36  —30  —4 


18 

15 

2 

—6 

—10 

—16 

2 

8 

—  1 

4 

—10 

4 

—  2 

3 

—10 

—12  • 

.*.  6z<— 1223+3x>+4x— 6=0  is  the  sought  equation,  which,  from  the  trans- 
formations we  have  made,  must  be  the  original  equation  in  Example  1. 

(3)  Find  the  equation  whose  roots  are  less  by  1*7  than  those  of  the  equation 

2»— 22«+32— 4=0. 

1—2  +3  —4  (1 

1  —1      2 

—1.     2  ^ 

1  0 

0       2 

I 
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Now  we  know  the  equation  whose  roots  are  less  by  1  than  those  of  the 
given  equation  :  it  is  3^-\-3^'{-2x — 2=0 ;  and  by  a  similar  process  for  *7,  re- 
membering the  localities  of  the  decimals,  we  have  the  required  equation ; 
thus : 

1+1      +2       —2  (-7 
.7       119       2-233 
•233 


1-7 

3-19 

7 

1-68 

2-4 

4-87 

7 

3-1 
'*•  ^+3*ly'4-4'87y+'233=0  is  the  required  equation. 

This  latter  operation  can  be  continued  from  the  former  without  arranging 
the  coefficients  anew  in  a  horizontal  line,  recourse  being  had  to  this  second 
operation  merely  to  show  the  several  steps  in  the  transformation,  and  to  point 
out  the  equations  at  each  step  of  the  successive  diminutions  of  the  roots. 
Combining  these  two  operations,  then,  we  have  tiie  subsequent  arrange- 
ment. 


or 


1—2 

1 

+3 
— 1 

—4  (1-7 
2 

—  1 

2 

—2 

1 

0 

2-233 

0 

2 

•233 

1 

1-19 

1-7 

•7 

3-19 
1-68 

2-4 

4-87 

•7 

3-1 

1—2 
1-7 

+3 
—  .•51 

—4  (1-7 
4-233 

—  -3 

2-49 

•233 

1-7 

2-38 

1-4 

4-87 

1-7 

3-1 

We  have  then  the  same  resulting  equation  as  before,  and  in  the  latter  of 
these  we  have  used  1-7  at  once.  It  is  always  better,  however,  to  reduce 
continuously  as  in  the  former,  to  avoid  mistakes  incident  to  the  multiplier  1-7. 

(4)  Find  the  equation  whose  roots  shall  be  less  by  1  than  those  of  the 
equation 

r»—7a:+7=:0. 

(5)  Find  the  equation  whose  roots  shall  be  less  by  3  tiian  the  roots  of  the 
equation 

X*— 3a:»— 15a:»+49j;— 12=0, 

and  transform  the  resulting  equation  into  another  whose  roots  shall  be  greater 
by  4. 
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(6)  Give  the  equation  whose  roots  shall  be  less  by  10  than  the  roots  of  the 
equation 

x*+2r»+3ze+4x— 12340=0. 

(7)  Give  the  equation  whose  roots  shall  be  less  by  2  than  those  of  the 
equation 

x84-2a:'— 6j:»— 10j:+8=:0. 

^8)  Give  the  equation  whose  roots  shall  each  be  less  by  ^  than  the  roots  of 
the  equation 

2r«— 6r»+4a:a— 2x+l=0. 

ANSWERS. 

(4)  y'+Sy'— 4y+l=0 whence  x=y+  1 

(5)  y^+9y»+12t/«— 14^=0 whence  x=y+  3 

and  z* — 72'+66z — 725=0 whence  r=2 —  1 

(6)  y*+42y3+663y«+4664y=0 whence  x=y+10 

(7)  y*4-10y*+42y»+86y«+70y+12=0, whence  x=y+  2 

(8)  2y*— 2y»— 2y»— §y+}=0 whence  ar=y+  j 

PROPOSITION 

252.  If  the  real  roots  of  an  equation,  taken  in  the  order  of  (heir  magnitudes^  be 

flu  fla»  ^3*  ^4*  fla» 

tohere  A^is  the  greatest,  a^  the  next,  and  so  on ;  then  if  a  series  of  numbers, 

^1»  ^/»  ^3»  ^4»  ^5» 

in  which  b,  is  greater  than  a,,  b^  a  number  between  a,  and  aj,  bg  a  number 
between  a^  and  a 3,  and  so  on,  be  substituted  for  x  in  the  proposed  equation, 
the  results  will  be  alternately  'positive  g0id  negative. 

The  polynomial  in  the  first  member  of  the  proposed  equation  is  the  product 
of  the  simple  factors 

(JT— ai)(r— a2)(ar— flaKar— 04) 

and  quadratic  factors,  involving  the  imaginary  roots ;  but  the  quadratic  factors 
have  alWays  a  nositive  value  for  every  real  value  of  x  (Art.  248,  Cor.  3) ;  there- 
fore we  may  omit  these  positive  factors ;  and  substitiiting  for  x  the  proposed 
series  of  values,  6],  bjt  63,  6cc.,  we  have  these  results : 

(6,— a,)(6,— a3)(6i— a3)(6i— 04)  ....  =+.4-.-|-.-|- =4- 

(63 — «i)(&a — fla)(^2 — fl3)(^3 — ^4)  •  •  •  •  =— .+.4-.+ =  — 

(63 — «i)(63 — aa)(^3 — fl3)(^3 — ^'4)  ••••  = — — .  +  .+  *••••  =  + 

(&4 — ai)(&4 — a3){b^ — fl3)(^4 — ^4)  •  •  •  •  = — • — • — •+ =  — 

&c.  &c.  6cc. 

Corollary  1. — If  two  numbers  be  successively  substituted  for  x  in  any  equa- 
tion, and  give  results  with  different  signs,  then  between  these  numbers  there 
must  be  one,  three,  five,  or  some  odd  number  of  roots. 

CaroUary  2. — If  the  results  of  the  substitution  in  coroUary  1  are  affected 
with  like  signs,  then  between  these  numbers  there  must  be  two,  four,  or  some 
even  number  of  roots,  or  no  root  between  these  numbers. 

CoroUary  3. — If  any  quantity  q,  and  every  quantity  greater  than  q,  renders 
the  result  positive,  then  q  is  greater  than  the  greatest  root  of  the  equation. 

Corollary  4. — Hence,,  if  the  signs  of  the  alternate  terms  be  changed,  and  if 
P,  and  every  quantity  greater  than  p,  renders  the  result  positive,  then  ~~p  is 
less  than  the  least  root. 
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EXAMPLE. 

Find  the  initial  figure  in  one  of  the  roots  of  the  equation 

a*— 4a!«— 6x+8=:0. 

Here  one  value  of  x  does  not  differ  greatly  from  unity,  for  the  Tahie  of  the 
given  polynomial,  when  x=l,  is  —1,  and  when  x=-9,  it  is  found  thus: 

1—4—6      +8  (-9 

.9—2-79—7911 

— 51— §^+'^089. 

The  value,  therefore,  when  x=*9  is  (Art.  251)  *08d.    Hence  the  former 
value  being  negative,  and  the  latter  positive,  the  initial  figure  of  one  root  ia  *9. 

PROPOSITION. 

253.  Oiven  an  equation  of  then"'  degree  to  determine  another  of  the  (n — 1)* 
degree^  such  that  the  real  roots  of  the  former  shall  separate  those  of  the  latter. 
Let  a,,  02,  03,  04, ....  an  be  the  roots  taken  in  order  of  the  equation 

a*+AiX"~»+Aaa--«H A,_ia:+A,=0; 

then  diminishing  the  roots  of  this  equation  by  r  (Art  251),  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing process,  viz. : 

1+Ai+  A,+ A^+  A_,+  A,(r 


r 
r 


B, 
rC, 


rB 


rB^     rB 

"bt:. 


n— 1 


B. 


C^      C^i) 


Whence 

Cp-.i=A_,+  rB„^+  r 
=A.^i+  r(A»-4+  r 
=A._i+2r  Ao-s+2r«  B„^  +  r«  C, 
=A,_i+2r  A^+2i«(A„_^  +  r  B„_^)+r«(Aa^+rB^+rC»-^) 
=Ai^,+2r  AiH^+3r«  A.^  -+31^  B^  +r»  C^ 


B^)+  r(A.-,+r  B^+rC^^) 


=Ao-i+2r  A.,-a+3r*  A,^  + (n— l)r*^Ai+ftJ*-S 


or 


(1) 


C|^i=nr»->+(n— l)Air*-«+(n— 2)A.r»-»H 2A|»_,r+Aii-i.  . 

Again,  the  r^ots  of  the  transformed  equation  will  evidently  be 

01— r,  0a— r,  Oj- r,  04— r,  ....  On'-^rf 

and  as  we  have  found  the  coefficient,  Ca-i,  of  the  last  term  but  one  in  the 
transformed  equation,  by  one  process,  we  shall  now  find  the  same  coefficient, 
C»-i,  by  another  process  (Prop.  V.,  p.  309) ;  it  is  the  product  of  every  (n— 1) 
roots  of  the  equation  (1)  with  thehr  signs  changed ;  hence  we  have 

Cn-i=(r^fii)(^^(h){r—a2) to  (n— 1)  factors  ' 

+  (r— 0i)(r — 0s)(r— 04) to  (n— 1)  factors 

+  (r— 0i)(r— 03)(r— 04) to  (n — 1).  factors  . 

II  I  / (*) 

+(r— 08)(r— a3)(r— 04) to  (n— 1)  Actors 

Now  these  two  expressions  which  we  have  obtained  for  Ca-t  are  equal  to 
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one  another,  and,  therefore,  whatever  changes  arise  by  substitution  in  the 
one,  the  same  changes  will  be  produced,  by  a  like  substitution,  in  the  other ; 
hence,  substituting  a^  Os,  a^  ^.,  successively  for  r  in  tiie  second  member  of 
equation  (2),  we  have  these  results : 

(os— ai)(a9— aa)(as— 04) =—.+.4- =  — 

(as— fliM^a— fliXfla— ^4) = h =  + 

&e.  &c.  &c. 

But  when  a  series  of  quantities,  ai,  a«,  a^  04,  &c.,  are  substituted  for  the 
unknown  quantity  in  any  equation,  and  give  results  which  are  alternately  -|- 
and  — ,  then,  by  Art.  352,  these  quantities,  taken  in  order,  are  situated  in  the 
successive  intervals  of  the  real  roots  of  the  proposed  equation ;  hence,  making 
Ca-i=0,  and  changing  r  into  x,  we  have  from  equation  (1) 

nx»-»+(n— l)Aia-^+{n— 2)A9Z»-»^ 2A«r+A»_i=0  ...  (3) 

an  equation  whose  roots,  therefore,  separate  those  of  the  original  equation 

af+Aia*->+A9a:'»-«+  ....Ab_iX+Ab=0, 

and  the  manner  of  deriving  it  from  tiie  proposed  equation  is  to  multiply  each 
term  of  tiie  proposed  equation  by  tiie  exponent  of  x,  and  to  diminish  the  ex- 
ponent one.  It  is  identical  with  the  second  column  of  the  development  in 
the  note  to  Article  251.  It  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  derived  equa- 
tion. 

Let  Oi,  Og,  Os,  ^4,  &c.,  be  the  roots  of  the  proposed  equation,  and  61,  6^,  bf, 
6cc,f  those  of  the  derived  equation  (3),  ranged  in  the  order  of  magnitude ;  then 
the  roots  of  both  the  given,  and  the  derived  equation  will  be  represented  in 
order  of  magnitude  by  the  foOowing  arrangement,  viz. : 

flu  &l»  fl«1  tat  fl3»  ^3*  ^41  '^4*  fl5»  i«»  &c»  •    • 

Corollary  1. — If  a3=ai,  then  r^Oi  will  be  found  as  a  factor  in  each  of  the 
groups  of  fiictors  in  equation  (2),  which  has  been  shown  to  be  the  separating 
equation  (3),  and,  therefore,  the  separating  equation  and  the  original  equation 
will  obviously  have  a  common  measure  of  the  form  x — Ui, 

Corollary  2. — If  ^3=09=01,  then  (r — ai)(r — ai)  will  occur  as  a  common 
fiictor  in  each  group  of  factors  in  (2) ;  that  is,  the  separating  equation  (3)  is  divis- 
ible by  (x — aiY ;  and,  therefore,  the  proposed  equation  and  the  separating  equa- 
tion have  a  common  measure  of  the  form  (x — ai)'. 

CoroUarr^, — If  the  proposed  equation  have  also  04=05,  then  it  will  have  a 
common  measure  with  the  separating  equation  of  the  form  (x — aiY  (x— 04), 
and  so  on. 

Scholium. — ^When,  therefore,  we  wish  to  ascertain  whether  a  proposed 
equation  has  equal  roots^  we  must  first  find  the  separating  equation,  and  then  find 
the  greatest  common  measure  of  the  polynomials  constituting  the  first  mem- 
bers of  these  two  equations.    If  the  greatest  common  measure  be  of  the  form 

(x— ai)P  (x— a,)**  (x—o,)' 

then  the  proposed  equation  will  have  (p-fl)  ^oota  ssat*  (?+!)  >^oots  =sa«, 
(r-|-l)  roots  =03,  dec.  The  equation  may  then  be  depressed  to  another  of 
lower  dimensions,  by  dividing  it  by  the  difference  between  x  and  the  repeated 
root  raised  to  a  power  of  the  degree  expressed  by  the  number  of  times  it  ia 
repeated. 

X 
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EXAMPLES. 

Find  the  equal  roots  of  the  equation 

z»+5a*+6j:»— 6x*— 15a:»— 3z«+8a:+4=0 (1) 

The  derived  polynomial  is 

7a*+30x*+30a:*— 24a:»— 45x«— 6x+8 (2) 

and  the  common  divisor  of  (1)  and  (2) 

x*+3x»+j:«— 3x— 2 (3) 

The  values  of  z,  found  by  putting  this  equal  to  zero,  would  be  the  repeated 
roots  of  the  proposed  equation.    This  itself  will  be  found  to  have  equal  rootis 

for  its  derived  is 

4a:»+92:»+2x— 3, 
and  their  common  divisor 

z+l. 
Hence,  by  the  rule, 

(^+1)' (4) 

is  a  factor  of  (3),  and 

(x+l)» 
a  factor  of  the  proposed. 

Dividing  (3)  by  (4),  the  quotient  is 

j«+x— 2, 
which,  put  equal  to  zero,  gives 

x=rl,  or  — 2. 
Hence  (3)  may  be  put  under  the  form 

{x+iy  (x^l)  {x+2), 
and  by  the  rule  in  the  above  scholium  the  given  equation  may  be  put  under 

the  form  - 

(x+iy  (x-.l)«  (x+2)», 
80  that  in  the  proposed  equation  there  are  three  roots  equal  to  — 1,  two  to 
-f-l,  and  two  to  — 2. 

(2)  z»— 3a«a:— 2a=»=0. 
By  the  process  above  it  may  be  transformed  into 

(x+aY  (z— 2a)=0, 
so  that  the  three  roots  are  two  equal  to  — a,  and  the  third  2a. 

(3)  z«— 12zT+53z«— 92z»— 9z*+212z'—163z»— 108z+108=0 
decomposes  into 

(z— 1)  (z— 2j»  (z+l)»  (z— 3)>=r0. 

254.  The  most  satisfactoiy  and  unfailing  criterion  for  the  determination  of 
the  number  of  imaginary  roots  in  any  equation  is  furnished  by  the  admirable 
theorem  of  Sturm,  which  gives  the  precise  number  of  real  roots,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  exact  number  of  imaginary  ones,  since  both  the  real  and  imagi- 
nary roots  are  together  equal  to  the  number  denoted  by  the  degree  of  the 
proposed  equation. 

PROPOSITION. 

To  find  the  number  of  real  and  imaginary  roots  in  any  proposed  equation. 

The  acknowledged  difficulty  which  has  hitherto  been  experienced  in  the 
important  problem  of  the  separation  of  the  real  and  imaginary  roots  of  any 
proposed  equation  is  now  completely  removed  by  the  recent  valuable  re- 
searches of  the  celebrated  Sturm ;  and  we  shall  now  give  the  demonstration 
of  the  theorem  by  which  this  desirable  object  has  been  so  fully  accomplish- 
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ed,  nearly  as  given  by  the  author  himself,  deeming  it  far  more  satisfactory  than 
any  other  version  which  we  have  seen. 

THEOREM  OF  STURM. 

I.  LetNa-»+Pa:»-'+Qa--^+ +Tx+U=0 

be  a  nnmerica]  equation  of  any  degree  whatever,  of  which  it  is  proposed  to 
determine  all  the  real  roots. 

We  begin  by  performing  upon  this  equation  the  operation  which  serves  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  it  has  equal  roots  (Art.  253,  Sch.),  in  a  manner  which 
we  proceed  to  point  out.  If  V  designate  the  entire  function  Na:"+Px°~^+, 
&c.,  and  Vi  its  derived  function  (which  is  formed  by  multiplying  each  term 
of  V  by  the  exponent  of  x  in  this  term,  and  diminishing  that  exponent  by  uni- 
ty), we  must  seek  for  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  the  two  polynomials  V 
and  Vi.  Divide,  at  first,  V  by  Vi,  and  when  a  remainder  is  obtained  of  a 
degree  inferior  to  that  of  the  divisor  Vi,  change  the  signs  of  all  the  terms  of 
this  remainder  (the  signs  -|-  into  —  and  —  into  -4-).  Designate  by  Vs  what 
this  remainder  becomes  after  the  change  of  signs.  Divide  in  the  same  man- 
ner Vi  by  Vs,  and,  after  having  changed  the  signs  of  the  remainder,  it  becomes 
a  new  polynomial  Vg,  of  a  degree  inferior  to  that  of  Vf  The  division  of 
y%  by  V,  conducts,  in  the  same  manner,  to  a  function  y4,  which  will  be  the 
remainder  resulting  from  this  division  after  having  changed  the  signs.  This 
series  of  divisions  is  to  be  continued,  taking  care  to  change  the  signs  of  the 
terms  of  each  remainder.  This  change  of  signs,  which  would  be  useless  if 
our  object  was  to  find  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  the  polynomials  V  and 
Vi,  is  necessary  in  the  theory  about  to  be  explained.  As  the  degrees  of  the 
successive  remainders  go  on  diminishing,  we  arrive  finally  either  at  a  numeri- 
cal remainder  independent  of  x,  and  differing  from  zero,  or  at  a  remainder  a 
function  of  x,  which  exactly  divides  the  preceding  remainder. 

We  shall  examine  these  two  cases  separately. 

II.  Suppose,  in  the  first  place,  that,  after  a  certain  number  of  divisions,  we 
arrive  at  a  numerical  remainder,  which  may  be  represented  by  V^ 

In  this  case  we  know  that  the  equation  V=:0  has  no  equal  roots,  since  the 
polynomials  V  and  Vi  have  no  common  divisor  function  of  x.  Representing  by 
Qi,  Qs..*«Q,^it  the  quotients  given  by  the  successive  divisions,  which  leave 
for  remainders  — Vs«  ^  Vs-  •  •  • — Vn  we  have  this  series  of  equalities : 

•  V  =ViQ,-V, 
Vi=V,Q,-V, 
V.=V,Q3-V, 

V^=V^iQ^i-.V,. 

Thus  much  being  premised,  the  consideration  of  this  system  of  functions 
V,  Vi,  Vj . . ..Vr  furnishes  a  sure  and  easy  means  of  knowing  how  many  real 
roots  the  equation  V=0  has  comprehended  between  two  numbers  A  and  B  of 
any  magnitude  or  signs  whatever ^  B  being  greater  than  A.  The  following  is 
the  rule  which  attains  this  object : 

Substitute  in  place  of  x  the  number  A  in  all  the  functions  V,  Vi,  V3 . . . . 
Vt-u  Vr,  then  write  in  order,  in  one  line,  the  signs  of  the  results,  and  count 
the  number  of  variations  which  are  found  in  this  succession  of  signs.  Write, 
in  the  same  manner,  the  succession  of  signs  which  these  same  functions  take 
by  the  substitution  of  the  other  member  B,  and  count  the  number  of  variations 
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which  are  found  in  this  second  succession.  The  number  of  variations  takidi  U 
has  less  than  the  first  unll  be  the  number  of  real  roots  of  (he  equalion  V=0 
comprehended  between  the  numbers  A  and  B.  If  the  second  succession  has  or 
many  variations  as  the  firsts  t^e  equation  V=rO  has  no  real  root  between  A 
and  6* 

III.  We  shaU  demonstrate  tiiis  theorem  by  examintng  how  the  number  of 
variations  formed  by  the  signs  of  the  functions  V,  Vi,  Vg . . .  Vn  for  any  one 
value  whatever  of  x,  can  change,  when  x  passes  through  different  states  of 
magnitude. 

Whatever  may  be  die  signs  of  these  functions  for  one  determinate  value  of 
x,  when  X  increases  by  insensible  degrees  to  beyond  this  value,  there  can  take 
place  no  change  of  signs  in  this  succession  of  sigos,  unless  one  of  the  functions, 
V,  y , . . .,  changes  sign,  and,  consequently  (153,  note),  becomes  eero.  There 
are  then  two  cases  to  examine,  according  as  the  function  which  vanishes  is  the 
first,  V,  or  some  one  of  the  other  functions,  V ,,  V^  . . .  V,^i,  intermediate  be> 
tween  V  and  Vfi  the  last,  Vn  can  not  change  sign,  since  it  is  a  number 
positive  or  negative. 

IV.  Let  us  see  first  what  alteration  the  succession  of  signs  experiences  when 
X,  in  increasing  in  a  continuous  manner,  attains  and  passes  by  a  value  which 
destroys  the  first  function  V.  Designate  this  value  by  e.  The  function  V,, 
derived  from  V,  can  not  be  zero  at  the  same  time  with  V  for  x=zc,  because 
by  the  hypothesis  the  equation  VssO  has  not  equal  roots.  We  see,  besides, 
by  tiie  equations  (1),  without  falling  back  upon  the  theory  of  equal  roots,  that 
if  the  functions  V  and  V,  were  zero  for  x=c,  all  the  other  functions,  V^,  Vj 
. . .,  and,  finally,  V r,  would  be  zero  at  the  same  time ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  Vr 
is  by  hypothesis  a  number  different  from  2ero.  V j  has  then  for  x=zc  a  value 
different  from  zero,  positive  or  negative. 

Let  us  consider  values  of  or  very  littie  different  from  c.  If  in  designating  by 
u  a  positive  quantity  as  small  as  we  please,  we  make  by  turns  x^c — u  and 
r^c-|~^*  t^^  function  V  |  will  have  for  these  two  values  of  x  the  same  sign 
that  it  has  for  x=zc ;  because  we  can  take  u  sufiSciently  small,  to  insure  that  V| 
shall  have  for  these  two  values  of  x  the  same  sign  that  it  has  for  x=zc ;  since 
we  can  take  u  so  small  that  V|  will  not  vanish,  and  not  change  sign,  while  x 
increases  from  the  value  c — u  to  c-\'U.* 

We  must  now  determine  the  sign  of  V  for  x=c-|-u.  Designate  for  a  mo- 
moot  V  by /(j:),  V,  by /'(ar),  and  the  other  deilved  functions  of  V  by /"(a:), 
f"'(x) . . .  .,/"(a:),  which  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  Vj,  V3,  &c.,  these 
latter  not  being  derived  functions.  When  we  make  2:=c-|-u,  V  becomes 
/(c+tt),  and  we  have  (see  note  to  Prop.  III.,  Art.  239) 

f'*ic\  r'*(c\ 

/(c+«)=/(c)+/'(<:)»+-'-^««+  i-J-i„>+,&c. ; 

or,  rather,  observing  that/(c)  is  zero,  and  that/'(c)  is  not, 

/(c+.)=«[/'(c)+/^).+gf)3„.+  ..]. 

We  see  from  this  expression  of /(c+u),  that  in  attributing  to  u  very  small 

*  The  delicate  poiat  on  which  the  theorem  hinges  is  the  one  stated  here.  Let  it  be  dii- 
tinctly  seen  that  since  Vi  can  not  be  zero  at  the  same  time  with  V  when  x=:c,  tfaerefora, 
however  little  c'may  differ  from  a  valae  which  rednoes  Vi  to  zerO) «  may  be  taken  p"«*nff 
diaa  this  diflRerence. 
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positiTe  values, /(c-|-k)  wUl  have  the  same  sign  as /'(c),*  and,  consequently, 
J(c-{'U)  will  have  ako  the  same  sign  as/'(c-|-u),  8ince/'(c-|-tt)  has  the  same 
sign  as /'(c).    Thus,  V  has  the  same  sign  as  Vj  for  x=c-|-ti. 
By  changing  u  into  — u  in  the  preceding  formula,  we  have 

/(c-u)=-«[/'(c)--^^u4..  &c.] 

And  we  perceive,  in  the  same  manner,  that  /(c — u)  has  a  sign  contrary  to 
that  of /'(c),  from  whence  it  follows  that  for  x=c — u  the  sign  of  V  is  contrary 
to  that  of  V|. 

Then,  if  the  sign  of /'(c)  or  of  V,,  for  ar=c,  is  +» t^®  sign  of  V  will  be  + 
for  x^c+tt,  and  —  for  x=c — u.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  sign  of  Vi  is  — 
for  x^c,  that  of  V  will  be  —  for  x^c-^-ti,  and  -^  for  x^c — u.  Besides,  V , 
has  for  x=c-|-tt  and  for  x^c — u  the  same  sign  as  it  has  for  x=c. 

These  results  are  indicated  in  the  following  table : 

V  Vj  VV, 

rx=c— fi, 1-,  +  — » 

For  <x=:c«  0   -|-,  or  else  0   — , 

(x=c+u,    +  +,  

Thus,  when  the  function  V  vanishes,  the  sign  ofW  forms  with  the  sign  of 
V 1  a  variation,  before  x  attains  the  value  c,  which  reduces  V  to  zero,  and  this 
variation  is  changed  into  a  permanence  after  x  passes  this  value. 

As  to  the  other  functions,  V3,  Vq,  &c.,  each  will  have,  as  V|,  either  for 
x=c-|-t<  or  for  x^c — u,  the  same  sign  that  it  has  for  x=c,  that  is,  if  none  ni 
them  vanish  for  x=:c  at  the  same  time  with  V. 

The  succession  of  the  signs  of  the  functions  V,  V|,  V ,  . . .  Vr,  loses  then  a 
variation,  when  x,  going  on  increasing,  passes  over  a  value  c,  which  reduces 
the  first  function  V  to  zero  without  destroying  any  of  the  other  functions,  V 1, 
y,,  &c.  It  is  necessary  now  to  examine  what  happens  when  one  of  these 
functions  vanishes. 

y.  Let  there  be  a  function  mtermediate  between  y  and  yrt  which  is  de- 
stroyed when  X  becomes  equal  to  6.  This  value  of  x  can  not  reduce  to  zero 
either  the  function  yg-i,  which  precedes  immediately  V^,  or  the  function 
^D+if  which  follows  Yj^.  Indeed,  we  have  between  the  three  functions  V^-^^ 
Vnf  ya-i-if  the  following  equation,  which  is  one  of  the  equations  (1). 

v.^,=v„Q,-y»+i. 

It  proves  l^at  if  the  two  consecutive  functions,  Vn-u  y  m  were  zero  for  the 
same  value  of  x,  ya^a  would  be  zero  at  the  same  time ;  and  as  we  have  ako 

y„=y„+iQ„+,-y^, 

we  should  have,  again,  y»f3=0,  and  so  on,  so  that  we  should  have  finally 
y,=0,  which  is  contrary  to  the  hypothesis. 

The  two  functions,  yn-i  and  yo+i,  have  then  for  x=:5  values  different 
from  zero ;  moreover,  these  values  are  of  contrary  signs,  because  the  same 
equation, 

y  n— 1  =y  nQn —y  n+li 

gives  ytt-i= — yn+if  when  we  have  yB=0. 

*  This  depends  npon  a  principle  demonstrated  at  Art.  239,  Cor.,  that  if  a  function  of  t(  be 
arranged  according  to  the  ascending  powers  of  v,  11  may  be  taken  so  small  that  the  sign 
of  the  whole  fonction  shall  depend  npbn  that  of  its  first  teim. 
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This  being  estabfished,  substitute  in  place  of  2:  two  numbers,  h — u  and  b-\-Uj 
very  little  different  from  b ;  the  two  functions,  V„_i  and  Vn+i,  will  have  for 
these  two  values  of  x  the  same  signs  as  they  have  for  z^6,  sioce  we  can  al- 
ways take  u  sufficiently  small,  to  insure  that  neither  Vo-i  nor  V^^i  shall  change 
sign  when  x  enlarges  in  the  interval  from  h — u  to  &4~^*  Whatever  may  be 
the  sign  of  Vg  for  xzrzb — u,  as  it  is  placed  in  the  succession  of  signs  between 
those  of  Vb-1  and  Vq^i,  which  are  contrary,  the  signs  of  these  three  consecu- 
tive functions,  Vn_i,  V„,  Vn+u  for  x=6 — m,  will  form  always  either  a  perma- 
nence followed  by  a  variation,  or  a  variation  followed  by  a  permanence,  as  is 
here  teen. 

For  ar=6 — u       +     dt     — ,  or  else,     —     ±     +. 

Similarly,  ■  the  dgns  of  the  three  functions,  Vn_j,  Vn,  Vo+i,  for  x=ib-\'U, 
whatever  may  be  that  of  Vq,  will  form  one  variation,  and  will  form  but  one. 

Besides,  each  of  the  other  functions  will  have  the  same  sign  for  r=& — u 
and  xz=b-\-u,  provided  no  one  of  them  is  found  to  be  zero  for  x^6  at  the 
same  time  as  Vq. 

Consequently,  the  succession  of  the  signs  of  all  the  functions,  V,  Vi  •  ••  V„ 
for  r=6-|-u,  will  contain  precisely  as  many  variations  as  the  succession  of 
their  signs  for  xs=b — v.*  Thus,  the  number  of  variations  in  the  succession  of 
signs  is  not  changed  when  any  intermediate  function  whatever  passes  through 
zero. 

One  arrives  evidently  at  the  same  conclusion,  if  many  intermediate  functions, 
not  consecutive,  vanish  for  the  same  value  of  x.  But  if  this  value  should  de- 
stroy also  the  first  function,  V,  the  change  of  sign  of  this  one  would  then  make 
one  variation  disappear  at  the  left  of  the  succession  of  signs,  as  has  been  shown 
in  IV. 

y  I.  It  is  then  demonstrated  tiiat  each  time  that  the  variable  x,  in  increasing 
by  insensible  degrees,  attains  and  passes  a  value  which  renders  V  equal  to 
zero,  the  series  of  the  signs  of  the  functions  V,  Vi,  V,  .*.  V,  loses  a  varia- 
tion formed  on  its  left  by  the  signs  of  V  and  V,,  which  is  replaced  by  a  per- 
manence, while  the  changes  of  signs  of  the  intermediate  functions,  V^V^ 
....  Vr-u  can  never  either  augment  or  diminish  the  number  of  variations  which 
existed  already.  Consequently,  if  we  take  any  number  whatever.  A,  positive 
or  negative,  and  any  other  number  whatever,  B,  greater  than  A,  and  if  we 
make  x  increase  from  A  to  B,  as  many  values  of  x  as  are  comprised  between  A 
and  B,  which  render  V  equal  to  zero,  so  many  variations  will  the  succession 
of  signs  of  the  functions  V,  V|  ...  Y,  for  x=:B  contain  less  than  the  suc- 
cession of  their  signs  for  x=A.     This  was  the  theorem  to  be  demonstrated. 

Remark. — In  the  successive  divisions  which  serve  to  form  the  functions  V,. 
V3,  dcc,<,  we  can,  before  taking  a  polynomial  for  a  dividend  or  divisor,  multiply 
or  divide  it  by  any  positive  number  at  pleasure.  The  functions  V,  Yj,  V, 
....  Yr,  obtained  by  this  operation,  will  differ  only  by  positive  numerical  fac- 
tors from  those  which  we  have  previously  considered,  and  which  appear  in 
equations  (1),  so  that  they  will  have  respectively  the  same  signs  as  these  for 
each  value  of  x. 

With  this  modification  we  can,  when  the  coefficients  of  the  equation  Y=0 
are  whole  numbers,  form  polynomials  Y3,  Y3,  Ace.,  the  coefficients  of  which 
shall  be  also  entire.  But  it  is  necessary  to  take  good  care  that  the  numerical 
fiictors  thus  introduced  or  suppressed  be  all  positive. , 
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VII.  This  theorem  g^ves  the  means  of  knowing  the  whole  number  of  real 
TootB  of  the  equation  V=:0. 

In  fact,  an  entire  polynomial  function  of  x  being  given,  we  can  always  as- 
sign to  X  such  a  positive  vahie  as  diat.for  this  and  eveiy  greater  value  the 
polynomial  will  have  constantly  the  sign  of  its  first  term  (see  Art.  239).  It  is 
the  same  with  all  negative  values  of  x  below  a  certain  limit.  All  the  real  roots 
of  the  equation  y=0  being  comprised  between  —  od  and  -|-go,  it  will  be  suffl- 
cient,  in  order  to  know  their  number,  to  substitute  — ao  and  -|-aD  instead  of  A 
and  B,  in  the  functions  V,  V|,  V,...  V^  and  to  note  the  two  successions  of 
signs  for  —00  and  •\-^,  When  we  make  x=:-|-aD,  each  function  is  of  the 
same  sign  as  its  first  term.  For  x= — go,  each  function  of  an  even  degreot  in- 
eluding  y  r,  has  the  same  sign  that  it  has  for  z  =  4~  <>d  «  hut  each  function  of  an  un- 
even degree  takes  for  x=:  —  oo  a  contrary  sign  to  that  which  it  has  for  x=:  -|~  <^* 
The  exoess  of  the  number  of  variations  formed  by  the  signs  of  the  functions  V , 
y , . . .  Yr,  for  2:=  —  00,  over  the  number  of  variations  for  x^s.  -|-  od,  will  express 
the  whole  number  of  real  roots  of  the  equation  y =0.* 

To  determine  the  initial  figures  of  the  roots,  we  may  substitute  the  suc- 
cessive numbers  of  the  series 

0,  —1,  —2,  —3,  —4, 

till  we  have  as  many  variations  as  -co  produced;  and  if  we  substitute  the 
numbers  of  the  series 

*  One  might  be  corioiui  to  know  how  the  (raccession  of  Bigns  of  the  fonctions  V,  V^,  V, 
. .  .Vr  must  undei^  change  so  u  that  a  variation  la  loat  every  time  that  V  vaniaheB. 

We  have  seen  (IV.)  that  if  c  is  a  root  of  the  equation  V=0,  &e  two  functiona  V  and 
V]  muBt  have  contrary  Bigns  for  x^ — ti,  and  the  Bame  sign  for  :r=c-f4i.  So  that  if  we 
designate  by  tf  the  root  of  the  equation  V^O,  which  is  next  greater  than  e,  so  that  be- 
tween  c  and  if  there  is  no  other  root,  Vi  will  have  for  »=e' — «  a  sign  contrary  to  that  of 
V.  Bat  y  has  constantly  the  same  sign  for  all  values  of  x  comprised  between  c  and  <f ; 
and  as  Vj  has  the  same  sign  as  V  for  a:=<;-|-«,  and  a  contrary  sign  to  that  of  V  for  x==d 
— »,  we  see  Uiat  Vi  has  two  values  widi  contrary  signs  for  x=^-\^  and  for  x:=^ — ti ; 
then,  while  x  increases  from  c-f-u  to  d — «,  Vi  must  change  sign  once,  or  an  uneven  num- 
ber of  times  (I.,  or  Prop,  of  Art.  252,  Cor.  1). 

Let  y  be  l^e  only  value  of  «,  or  the  least  value  of  x  between  e  and  c^,  fin*  which  V| 
changes  sign.  V  and  Vj  will  have  for  ar=y — u  the  same  common  sign  Uiat  they  have  for 
ae=zc-\^.  For  x=:^y-\^  V  will  have  this  same  sign ;  but  Vi  will  have  the  contrary  sign. 
Vj  will  have  a  sign  contrary  to  that  of  V  for  the  three  values  for  y — «,  y,  and  y-|-u  (V.).  Ift 
for  example,  Y  is  positive  for  sc^c-^u^  we  have  die  following  table : 

For  x=.y—u    -^  -\ 

x=.y         -|-  0  — 

*=/+«  -i 

Thus,  before  x  attained  the  value  c,  which  destroys  V,  the  signs  of  V  and  Vi  fonned  a 
variation  which  is  changed  into  a  permanence  after  x  has  overpassed  tills  value  c ;  tiiis 
permanence  subsists  until  Vi  chaises  sign,  then  it  is  anew  replaced  by  a  variation  after 
the  change  of  sign  of  Vi ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  a  variation  fonned  by  the  signs 
of  Vi  and  Vg  which  changes  into  a  permanence,  so  that  the  number  of  variations  in  tiie 
total  Buocession  of  signs  is  neitiier  increased  nor  diminished. 

If  Vi  changes  sign  a  second  time  for  a  new  value  of  x  comprehended  between  c  and  tf, 
tile  variation  which  the  signs  of  V  and  Yi  form  before  x  attains  this  value  will  be  again 
replaced  by  a  permanence ;  and  stiU,  on  account  of  Vg,  tlie  number  of  variations  will  re- 
main the  same  in  tiie  suocession  of  signs.  As  V^  can  thus  change  sign  only  an  uneven 
number  of  times,  after  its  last  change  the  signs  of  V  and  Vi  wiU  form  a  variation  which 
will  subsist  until  x  attains  the  value  c^,  which  destroyB  V.  We  have  not  to  consider  here 
the  case  where  V  vanishes  without  changing  sign. 
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0,  1,  2,  3,  4, 

till  we  arrive  at  a  number  which  produces  as  maoy  variatioiia  as  -f*  ®  i  ^^>> 
the  numbers  thus  obtained  will  be  the  limits  of  the  roots  of  the  equation,  and 
the  situation  of  the  roots  will  be  indicated  by  the  signs  arising  from  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  intermediate  numbers. 

We  shall  now  apply  the  theorem  to  a  few 

EXABIFLSS. 

(1)  Find  the  number  and  situation  of  the  roots  of  the  equation 

a*— 4a^— 6x+8=0.* 

Here  we  have  V  =  a:* — 4a* — 6a:+8 

Vx=3a*— Sx— 6; 
then,  multiplying  the  polynomial  V  by  3,  in  order  to  avoid  fractions, 
3j:«— 8x— 6)  3a:»— 12a*— 18X+24  (ar— 1 
3j^—  8a*—  6x 

—  4a*— 12X+24,  multiply  by  J ; 
or  —  3a*—  9x+18 

—  3a*+  8ar+  6 

— 17X+12  .-.  V8=17x— 12 
3af—  8x— 6 

17 

17ar— 12)  61a*— 13Sr— 102  (3r 
51  J*—  36  J 

—100a:— 102. 
It  is  now  unnecessary  to  continue  the  division  further,  since  it  is  very  ob- 
vious that  the  sign  of  the  remainder,  which  is  indepeadent  of  x,  is  —  ;  and, 
therefore,  the  series  of  functions  are 

V  =     a*—  4j*— 6x+8 
Vi=  3x»—  8x— 6 
Va=17x  —12 

Vs=  +  . 
Put  -j-  CD  and  — 00  for  x  in  the  leading  terms  of  these  functions,  and  the 
signs  of  the  results  are 

*  The  process  applied  to  the  general  cubic  equation  afl'^aafl'^bx-\'C=0,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing functions,  viz. : 


With  the  tecond  term. 

V  =  «8-|_  aai^hX'\-e 

Vi=3a;3-|-2a»  -f* 

V8=a(««— 36)«4-aA— 9c 

V5=— 4«>c-|-««»>5u_ i8a*<>—4i3— 27c«  J 


'(1) 


Without  the  second  term,  or  a=0. 

V  =  a^i-^bx-^e 

Vi=3a^-f  6 

V,=-.26a?— 3c 

V3=-.46^— 27c« ^ 


'(2) 


These  fonctions  in  (1)  and  (3)  will  frequently  be  found  nsefol  in  tl>e  application  c^Stunn's 
theorem  to  eqnatians  of  the  third  degree,  since  the  derived  functions  in  any  particiilar  ex* 
ample  -may  be  found  by  snhstitation  only.  In  order  that  all  the  roots  of  the  equation 
x3'-|-&r4~^r=0  may  be  real,  the 'first  tenns  of  the  functions  must  be  positive ;  hence  — 96x 
and  — 4^3 — 27c>  must  be  positive ;  and  as  — 37c9  is  always  negative,  b  moat  be  negative, 
in  order  diat  — 4^  and  — 2b  may  be  positive ;  thecefore,  when  all  the  roots  are  real,  4^ 

mnst  be  greater  than  STc^,  or  U  j  greater  than  i-j  .    When,  therefore,  b  ia  negative  and 

(-1  >(-)  »  tt&  tbe  roots  sre  real,  a  criteiion  which  has  been  kmg  kaowiv  and  m  simple  as 
can  be  given. 
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For     r = +00^  +  +  +  +  °^  wiation, 

x=r— ao,  — +  — +  three  Yariations, 
.*.  3 — 0=3,  the  number  of  real  roots  in  the  propoied  cubic  equation. 

Next,  to  find  the  situation  of  the  roots  we  must  employ  narrower  limits 

than  -j-oD  and  — go.     Commencing  at  sero,  let  us  extend  the  limits  both  ways, 

and,  since  the  proposed  equation  has  only  one  permanence  of  sign,  one  of  the 

roots  is  negative,  and  the  remaining  roots  are  positive. 

VViVaVs   Var.  VViVjVs 

For  :r=0  signs -{ 1-     2      Forx=     0  signs -| 1- 

ar=l 1-4-     1  a:=— 1 H [- 


x=2. 
x=3 . 

X=:4. 
Xsr5. 

x=6. 


1 
1 
1 
1 
0 


a:=— 2. 


-+-  + 


Var. 
2 
2 
3 


+  + 

+  + 

-  +  +  + 

-  +  +  + 
+  +  +  + 

We  perceive,  then,  by  the  colnnms  of  variations,  that  the  roots  are  between 

0  and  1,  5  and  6,  — 1  and  —2 ;  hence  the  initial  figures  of  the  roots  are  — 1, 

0,  and  5 ;  and,  in  order  to  narrow  still  further  the  limits  of  the  root  between 

0  and  1,  we  shall  resume  the  substitutions  for  x  in  the  series  of  functions  as 

before.    But  as  the  substitution  of  1  for  x,  in  the  function  V,  gives  a  value 

nearly  zero,  we  shall  commence  with  1,  and  descend  in  the  scale  of  tentha. 

until  we  arrive  at  the  first  decimal  figure  of  the  root. 

Let  x=  1  signs  —  —  +  4'  ^°®  variation, 

z=*9 . .  . .  -| 1-  4-  ^o  variations ; 

hence  the  initial  figures  are  — 1,  '9,  and  5. 

(2)  Find  the  number  and  situation  of  the  real  roots  of  the  equation 

i*+a:»— a:«— 2r+4=0. 

Here  the  several  functions  are 

V  =       a^+  a:»—  a;«— 2z+4 

Vi=     4x8+3i«— 2z  —2 

Va=       ««4-2r  —6 

V3=-  x+l 

Let    2:=  4-  cs,  signs  of  leading  terms  +  +  4 h  ^^^  variations 

x^ — oD  • 4 J- 4"  4"  ^®  ^*™^^**'^ ' 

and  all  the  roots  of  the  equation  are  imaginary. 

When,  in  seeking  for  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  V  and  Vi,  we  arrive 
at  a  polynomial  Vn  (for  example,  at  that  of  the  second  degree),  which,  put 
equal  to  zero,  will  only  ^ve  imaginary  values  of  x,  it  is  not  necessary  to  carry 
the  dirisions  further,  because  this  polynomial  V^  will  be  constantiy  of  the  same 
sign  as  its  first  term  for  all  real  values  of  x ;  for  if  it  gave  a  plus  sign  for  one 
value,  and  a  minus  for  another,  there  must  be  a  real  root  between.* 
(3)  Required  the  number  and  situation  of  the  real  roots  of  the  equation 

2x«— llx«4-ar— 16=0. 
The  first  three  functions  are 

V  =  2x^— llx»4-8x— 16 
V,=  4x»— 11x4-4 
V,=ll2«— 12x4-32; 

*  Thifl  consideration  ia  of  importance,  as  the  calcolations  fiv  determining  tiie  functions 
Vs,  Vs  are  long,  especially  toward  the  last,  on  acconnt  of  the  magnitade  of  their  numerical 
coefficients. 
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and  the  roots  of  the  qnadratic  II2®-— 12a:-|-32s=:0  are  imaginary,  for  11x33 
X  4  Ls  greater  than  12' ;  hence  Vg  must  preserve  the  same  sign  for  ereir 
value  of  r,  and  the  subsequent  functions  can  not  change  the  number  of  varia- 
tions, for  a  variation  is  only  lost  by  the  change  of  the  sign  of  V.    Hence, 

For  x=  -j-  oD  signs  -|-  4-  +  ^^  variation, 

£=: — GO  .  .  .  -| [•  two  variations ; 

and  the  proposed  equation  has  two  real  roots,  the  one  positive  and  the  other 
negative,  since  the  last  term  is  negative.    (Prop.  VIII.,  Cor.  5,  p.  314.) 

When  2:=:0  signs — 1-+  x=s     0  signs — 1-  + 

Xsrl....— — J-  x= — 1.... — 1-  + 

x=2 1-+  x=— 2.. j- 

x^3  . . . . -|--^-|-  a:=— 3 .  •  .  • -^  — -|-. 

Hence  the  initial  figures  of  the  real  roots  are  2  and  — 2. 

When  two  roots  are  nearly  equal  to  each  other. 
(4)  Find  the  roots  of  the  equation 

a:3^  1  la:«_102r+ 181  =0. 
The  functions  are 

V=       a:»+lla:8--102x+181 
Vi=     3a?«+22a:— 102 
V8=122x  —393 
V,=  +  ; 

and  the  signs  of  the  leading  terms  are  all  •\- ;  hence  the  substitution  of  —  x 
and  -|-  OD  must  give  three  real  roots. 

To  discover  the  situation  of  the  roots,  we  make  the  substitutions 
2:=0  which  gives  -| 1-  two  variations, 

«rts£X  .......  ^f  ^"" ^"" ^T" 

:p=2 + + 

x=3 -| 1-  two  variations, 

x=4 +  + -|- +  no  variation ; 

hence  the  two  positive  roots  are  between  3  and  4,  and  we  must,  therefore, 
transform  the  several  functions  into  others,  in  which  x  shaU  be  diminished  by 
3.     This  is  effected  by  Art  251,  p.  315 ;  and  we  get 

V  =      y3^-20y«— 9y+l 
V'i=     3y«+40y  —9 
V',=:122y  —27 

Make  the  following  substitutions  in  these  functions,  viz. : 

y  =  0  signs  + +  two  variations, 

y=.l.  .  .+ + 

y='2  .  .  .  -| 1-  two  variations, 

^=•3  .  .  .  ^.^^^  no  variation; 
hence  the  two  positive  roots  are  between  3*2  and  3-3,  and  we  must,  again, 
transform  the  last  functions  into  others,  in  which  y  shall  be  diminished  by  ■?. 
Effecting  this  transformation,  we  have 

V"  =      23+20-62«— •88Z+-008 
V"i=     32«+41-2z  — -88 
V"3=122z  —  2-6 
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Let  2=0    then  signs  are  -)- h  '^^  variations, 

z=:.01 -f 1- two  Tariations, 

z=s'02 —  —  — J-  one  Tariation, 

Zsr'03 -j- -|- +  + '^^^  ^^^"'^^^'^  1 

hence  we  have  3*21  and  3*22  for  the  positive  roots,  and  the  sum  of  the  roots 
is  -— 11 ;  therefore,  — 11— 3*21— 3*22=— 17*4  is  the  negative  root 

When  the  equation  has  equal  roots, 

255.  When  the  equation  has  equal  roots,  one  of  the  divisors  will  divide  the 
preceding  without  a  remainder,  and  the  process  will  thus  terminate  without  a 
remainder,  independent  of  x.  In  this  case,  the  last  divisor  is  a  common  meas- 
ure of  y  and  Yi ;  and  it  has  been  shown  (Art.  253,  Scholium  3,  p.  321)  that  if 
{x — ai)(x — €LiY  be  the  greatest  common  measure  of  V  and  Vi,  then  V  is  di- 
vbible  by  (x — aiY(x — a^Y^  and  the  depressed  equation  furnishes  the  distinct 
and  separate  roots  of  the  equation,  for  Sturm's  theorem  takes  no  notice  of 
the  repetition  of  a  root.  The  several  functions  may  be  divided  by  the  great- 
est common  measure  so  foimd,  and  the  depressed  functions  employed  for  the 
determination  of  the  distinct  roots ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  original  functions 
win  furnish  the  separate  roots  just  as  weU  as  the  depressed  ones,  for  the  for- 
mer differ  only  from  the  latter  in  being  multiplied  by  a  common  factor  (29) ;  and 
whether  the  sign  of  this  factor  be  -{-  or  — ,  the  number  of  variations  of  sign 
must  obviously  remain  imchanged,  since  multiplying  or  dividing  by  a  positive 
quantity  does  not  affect  the  signs  of  the  functions  ;  and  if  the  fiictor  or  divisor 
be  negative,  all  the  signs  of  tiie  functions  will  be  changed,  and  the  number  of 
variations  of  sign  will  remain  precisely  as  before. 

Find  the  number  and  situation  of  the  real  roots  of  the  equation 

a:«_7j4-|-13a:»+a:«— 16ar+4=0. 

By  the  usual  process,  we  find 

V  =     a*—  7a:*+13x»-f  a*— 16x+4 

Vi=  5x*— 2ar»+39a«+2a:— 16 

V,=lla:»— 48a?«— 51x  +2 

V3=  3a:«—  &c-f4 

¥4=     ar-2 

V5=0. 

Hence  t— 2  is  a  common  measure  of  V  and  Vi ;  and  if 

r=:  —  00  the  signs  are 1- — 4*  —  ^^^^  variations, 

z=r — 2 — -| 1 four  variations, 

j:= — 1 0  + — +  — 

x^     0 + — H three  variations, 

r=     1 — +  + two  variations, 

x=     2 00000 

ar=:     3 1-  +  +  one  variation, 

xz=i     4 +  +  +  +  +  no  variation. 

Therefore  we  infer  that  there  are  four  distinct  and  separate  roots ;  one  is  — 1, 
for  y  vanishes  for  this  value  of  x ;  another  between  0  and  1 ;  a  third  is  2,  and 
a  fourth  is  between  3  and  4.  The  common  measure  x— 2  indicates  that  the 
polynomial  y  is  divisible  by  (x — 2)' ;  and  hence  there  are  two  roots  equal  to 
2  (Art  253,  Cor.  1). 
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It  may  happen  that  one  of  the  functibne,  V i,  V,  . . .  Vrwi,  should  be  found 
zero  either  for  x=A  or  x=B.  In  this  case  it  is  sufficient  to  count  the  varia- 
tions which  are  found  in  the  succession  of  signs  of  the  functions  V,  V  j,  V, 
. . .  Vr,  omitting  the  function  which  is  zero.  This  results  finom  the  demonstra- 
tion in  Art.  254,  V,  for  the  case  where  an  intermediate  function  vanishes. 

When  the  number  of  the  auxiliaiy  functions,  V  |,  V^,  dec.,  is  equal  to  the 
degree  of  the  equation,  as  is  ordinarily  the  case,  in  consequence  of  each  re- 
mainder in  seeking  for  the  common  divisor  being  one  degree  less  than  the  pre- 
ceding, the  number  of  imaginary  roots  in  the  equation  may  be  found  by  the  fol- 
lowing rule :  The  equation  V=0  mill  have  as  many  pairs  of  imaginary  raoU 
as  there  are  variations  of  sign  in  the  succession  of  the  signs  of  the  first  terms  of 
the  functions  Vj,  Vj,  &c.,  to  the  sign  of  the  constant  Vm  inclusive. 

This  follows  from  the  fact  that  two  consecutive  functions,  Vi»~i,  V.,  are 
the  one  of  an  even,  the  other  of  an  odd  degree.  Then,  if  the  two  functions 
have  the  same  sign  for  2r=-4-°c,  they  will  have  contrary  for  x= — oc,  and  vice 
versa.  So  that  if  we  write  the  succession  of  signs  of  V,  V„  V,  . . . .  Vo,,  for 
x=  —  Qo  and  for  x^-|-ao,  each  variation  in  the  one  succession  will  correspond 
to  a  permanence  in  the  other.  Thus,  the  number  of  permanences  for  x^ — ao 
is  equal  to  the  number  of  variations  for  x=:-|-aD. 

But  for  x^-|-ao  the  number  of  variations  will  be  that  of  the  first  terms  of 
the  functions  V,  Vi  ...Vmf  which  denote  by  i.  Then  there  will  be  t  per- 
manences for  x=  —  GO  and  m — i  variations.  The  excess  of  the  number  of 
variations  m — i  for  x= — oo  over  the  number  %  for  x=:-|-qo,  is  m — 2i,  which 
is  therefore  the  number  of  real  roots  of  the  equation,  and  therefore  2i  the 
number  of  imaginary  roots,  the  whole  number  of  roots  being  m. 

borner's  method  of  resolving  numerical  equations  of  all  orders. 

256.  The  method  of  approxinuiting  to  the  roots  of  numerical  equations  of 
all  orders,  discovered  by  W.  6.  Horner,  Esq.,  of  Bath,  England,  is  a  process 
of  very  remarkable  simplicity  and  elegance,  consisting  simply  in  a  succession 
of  transformations  of  one  equation  to  another,  each  transformed  equation  as  it 
arises  having  its  roots  less  or  greater  than  those  of  the  preceding  by  the  cor- 
responding figure  in  the  root  of  the  proposed  equation.  We  have  shown  how 
to  discover  the  initial  figures  of  the  roots  by  the  theorem  of  Sturm  ;  and  by 
making  the  penultimate  coefficient  in  each  transforniation  available  as  a  trial 
divisor  of  the  absolute  term,  we  are  enabled  to  discover  the  succeeding  figure 
of  the  root ;  and  thus  proceeding  from  one  transformation  to  another,  we  are 
enabled  to  evolve,  one  by  one,  the  figures  of  the  root  of  the  given  equation, 
and  push  it  to  any  degree  of  accuracy  required. 

GENERAL  RULES. 

1.  Find  the  number  and  situation  of  the  roots  by  Sturm^s  theorem,  and  let 
the  root  required  to  be  found  be  positive. 

2.  Transform  the  equation  into  another  whose  roots  shall  be  less  than  those 
of  the  proposed  equation  by  the  initial  figure  of  the  root. 

3.  Divide  the  absolute  term  of  the  transformed  equation  by  the  trial  divisor, 
or  penultimate  coefficient,  and  the  next  figure  of  the  root  will  be  obtained,  by 
which  diminish  the  root  of  the  transformed  equation  as  before,  and  proceed  in 
this  manner  till  the  root  be  found  to  the  requured  accuracy. 
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Note  1. — ^When  a  negatiTe  root  is  ti>  be  found,  change  the  signs  of  the  alter- 
nate terms  of  the  equation,  and  proceed  as  for,a  positiTe  root. 

Note  2. — When  three  or  four  decimal  places  in  the  root  are  obtained,  the 
operation  may  be  contracted,  and  much  labor  saved,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
following  examples : 

EXAMFLSS. 

(1)  Find  all  the  roots  of  the  cubic  equation 

a:»— 7x+7=0.  .     ,    ^"^ 

By  Sturm*s  theorem,  the  several  functions  are  (Note,  p.  ft^i^^ 

V  =r  ara— 7a:+7  \  ' 

Vl=r32*— 7 
Va=2a;  —3 

v,=+ 

Hence,  for  xss  -{-  ®  ^®  stgoa  are  +  +  +  +  ^^  variation, 

x= — CO —  +  — I"  three  variations ; 

therefore  the  equation  has  three  real  roots,  one  negative,  and  two  positive. 
To  determine  the  initial  figures  of  these  roots,  we  have 

for  1=0  signs  -| +  for  x=     0  signs  + + 

ar=l  .  .  .  -| 4*        x=— 1  .  .  .  -| 1- 

x=2  .  .  .  +  +  4.4-        x=— 2  .  .  .  +H 1- 

x=— 3  .  .  .  +4. 1- 

x=r — 4  .  .  . 1 1- 

hence  there  are  two  roots  between  1  and  2,  and  one  between  — 3  and  — 4. 

But  in  order  to  ascertun  the  first  figures  in  the  decimal  parts  of  the  two 
roots  situated  between  1  and  2,  we  shall  transform  the  preceding  functions  into 
others,  in  which  the  value  of  x  is  diminished  by  unity.  Thus,  for  the  function 
y  we  have  this  operation : 

14.0  —7  4.7  (1 

1       1  ->6 

1   —6       1 

1  2 

2  ^ 
1 

3 

And  transforming  the  others  in  the  same  way,  we  obtain  the  functions 
V'=3r»4-3y'-4y+l;  V\=3y«+6y-4;  V',=2y-1;  V'3=4-. 

Let  y=*l  then  the  signs  are  -| 1-  two  variations, 

y='2 H h  do. 

y=s*3..........-|-  — — -|-  do. 

y=r'4 1-  one  variation, 

y=-5 T=+  do. 

y=-6 — +++  do. 

yr=*7 4"l~~l~4'  ^^^  variation. 

Therefore,  the  initial  figures  of  the  three  roots  are  1*3,  1*6,  and  — 3. 

The  rest  of  the  process,  with  a  repetition  of  the  above,  is  exhibited  and 
afterward  explained  below. 
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l^ 

1  +  0 

1 

—  7 

1 

+7  (1-366895867 
—6 

1 
1 

—  6 
2 

♦1... 
—903 

2 
1 

—•4.. 
99 

•97 . . . 
—86625 

•33 
3 

—  301 
108 

•10376 . . . 
—9048984 

36 
3 

—•19  3 

1975 

•1326016 
—1184430 

♦39  6 
5 

—  17325 
2000 

141686 
—132923 

40  0 
5 

—•16326  .. 
24336 

8663 
—7382 

♦40  66 
6 

—  1608164 
24372 

1281 
—1181 

40  62 
6 

—•14  837  9 
326 

2 
4 

8 
4 

100 
—89 

♦40  68 

—  148063 
326 

11 
—10 

—   14772 
3 

8 
6 

1 

—   14769 
3 

2 

6 

w 

-  1|4|7|6|5 

The  process  here  is  similar  to  that  on  p.  318.  The  Dumbers  marked  with 
stars  are  the  coefficients  of  the  equation  having  the  reduced  roots.  Thus,  *3, 
•4,  and  •I  are  the  coefficients  of  the  equation  whose  roots  are  1  less  than 
those  of  the  proposed  equation.  The  right-hand  3  of  ^33  is  the  3  tenths  add- 
ed in  the  next  step  of  the  process,  which  has  for  its  object  to  reduce  the  roots 
by  '3.  The  coefficients  of  the  resulting  equation  are  •39,  — *193,  and  •97. 
Now,  instead  of  going  on  in  this  manner  to  obtain  the  following  figures,  668, 
dec.,  of  the  root,  the  method  of  proceeding  changes ;  the  193,  which  is  the 
penultimate  coefficient,  becomes  a  trial  divisor,  by  which  dividing  the  absolute 
term  97,  which  is  .^97,  the  divisor  being  1*93,  the  quotient  is  6,  the  next  fig- 
ure of  the  root,  which  is  .06.  This  5  is  annexed  to  the  •39,  and  we  proceed 
as  before ;  that  is,  multiply  the  ^396  in  the  first  column  by  this  5,  producing 
1976  in  the  second  column,  and  by  addition,  1*7325,  and  so  on.  To  show  that 
the  quotient  figure  6  is  obtained  by  means  of  the  trial  divisor,  observe  that  the 
1*7325  is  neariy  equal  to  the  •1-93  above,  and  that  the  -088626  in  the  third 
column,  which  is  the  product  of  1*7326  by  the  -05,  is  neariy  equal  to  the  •-097 
above ;  hence  the  quotient  of  •-097  by  1*93  is  nearly  this  same  -06. 

The  further  we  proceed,  the  more  accurate  this  process  becomes,  for  the 
first  figure  of  each  number  in  the  first  column  being  units,  this,  multiplied  by 
the  decimal  figure  found  in  the  root,  which  is  thousandths,  tens  of  thousandths, 
and  so  on  ;  that  is,  soon  a  very  small  fraction  gives  thousandths,  ten  of  thou- 
sandths, and  so  on,  or  a  very  small  fraction,  for  the  product ;  and,  the  first 
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figure  ID  the  numbers  of  the  second  column  being  also  units,  these  numbers 
are  not  much  affected  by  the  addition  of  the  above-named  products.* 

When  the  number  of  decimal  places  in  the  numbers  of  the  third  colunm 
becomes  equal  to  the  number  of  decimal  places  required  in  the  root,  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  obtain  any  more  in  the  third  column ;  and  as  each  new 
decimal  figure  in  the  root,  multiplied  by  the  number  in  the  second  column, 
would  make  one  more  place  in  the  third,  it  will  be  necessary  to  cut  off  one 
figure  in  the  second  colunm,  and,  for  a  similar  reason,  two  figures  in  the  first 
column.  As  soon  as  the  figures  ai'e  all  cut  off  in  the  first  column,  the  process 
becomes  simply  one  of  division,  the  divisor  and  dividend  rapidly  diminishing. 

We  have  thus  found  one  root  7=1 '356895867 ,  and  the  coefficients 

of  the  successive  transformed  equations  are  indicated  by  the  asterisks  in  each 
column.    To  find  another,  we  have  the  following : 

1  +  0  —7  +7  (1-692021471 

11  —6 


1 
1 

—6 
2 

— U04 

2 
1 

-14.. 

216 

—*  104 .. . 
100809 

*36 
6 

—1-8  4 
252 

—3191... 
3156888 

42 
6 

*68  .  . 
4401 

—34112 
31774 

^•48  9 
9 

11201 

4482 

—2338 
1589 

49  8 
9 

15683  . 
1014 

• 

4 

4 
8 

—749 
635 

50  72 
2 

157844 
1014 

—114 
111 

50  74 
2 

15885 

1 

9 

2 

3 

|50|76 
Anodier  root  is  ar= 

1  5  8  8|7 

For  the  negative  root,  change  the  signs  of  the  second  and  fourth  terms. 

*  To  show  ^taa  in  a  more  general  way,  let 

be  one  of  the  depressed  equations  which  is  to  famish  the  next  decimal  place  of  the  root  of 
the  proposed  equation ;  the  valae  of  :c  in  this  depressed  eqnation  .will  of  coarse  be  a  very 
small  fraction;  hence  the  higher  powers  of  it  may,  Witfaoat  mach  error,  be  neglected.  The 
depressed  equation  dras  reduces  to 

B^,ar+B„=0. 

Hence  the  value  of  ^,  without  regard  to  its  sign,  is 

B. 


B 


n— 1 


oearly ;  that  is,  it  may  be  obtained  by  dividing  the  ultimate  by  the  penultimate  coefficient 
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1-0 
3 

—  7 
9 

—7(3-0489173396 
+6 

3 
3 

2 

18 

.^^20 

a 

•  •  •  • 
3616 

-:sii 

814464 

6 
3 

-2^U85536... 
166382592 

'     90  4 
4 

90  8 
4 

"  9128 
8 

9136 

8 

203616 
3632 

*  207248  .  . 
73024 

20797824 
73088 


^19153408 
18791228 

i-362180 

208875 

-^153305 
146212 


2087091 
823 


2 

0 


|..|91|44 


>*"    2087914 
823 


2 
0 


^208873 


7 
9 


—7093 
6266 

—827 
626 

—201 
188 


208874 


6 
9 


—13 

12 


2|0|8|8|715  1 

Hence  the  three  roots  of  the  proposed  cubic  equation  are 

ar=      1-356895867 

x=      1-692021471 

x=r— 3-048917339 

(2)  Find  the  roots  of  the  equation  x^-l- 112*— 102x-f  181=0. 
We  have  abready  found  the  roots  to  be  nearly  3*21,  3-22,  and  — 17. 
Example  4,  p.  330.) 


(See 


1+11 

3 

—102 
42 

page. 

+  181  (3-21312775 
—180 

14 
3 

—  60 
51 

*   1... 
—992 

17 
3 

—     9  .  . 
4.0  4 

•       o.  > . 

—6739 

20^ 
2 

—     496 
408 

1261 , . . 
—1217403 

2  04 
2 

—    '    88. . 
2061 

43597 

—34183 

• 

2  061 
1 

—       6739 
2062 

9414 
—6787 

2062 

—       4677  .. 
Cvried  to  next 

2627 
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2  06  2 
1 

2  06  33 
3 

2  06  36 
3 

|-2106|39 


4677  .  . 
61899 


—   406801 
61908 

—   343893 
2064 

—   341829 
2064 

—   33976 
41 

—   3393 

4 

6 

1 

2627 
—2372 

265 
—237 

—16 


—       3|3|8|9 
In  a  similar  mannert  the  two  remaioing  roots  will  be  found  to  be 


and 


x=3*22962121 


ir=— 17-44264896. 


(3)  Qiven  x«4-2>-l-2*-l-3z— 100=0,  to  find  the  number  and  situation  of 
the  real  roots. 
Here  we  have 

V  =  x*+  x^+  a:«+3x— 100 

Vi=4r»+3j*+2a:+3 

V8=— 5a«— 34ar+1603 

V,=— 1132r+6059 

Let  xsz  -00  then  signs  are  -I-  — — -| three  variations, 

'  x=:-t-<30 +  + one  variation ; 

hence  two  roots  are  real  and  two  imaginaiy ;  and  the  real  roots  must  have 
contrary  signs,  for  the  test  term  of  the  equation  is  negative.  To  find  the  sit- 
uation of  the  roots 

inVViV,V,V4 
Let  x=0  signs  — +  +  +  — 

x=l  .   . h-f-j —   ^ 

x=2.   . h  +  +  — 

T=3.   .  .  +  +  +  +  - 

in  V  ViV,V,V4 

Also,  '  x=     0  signs — 1-  +  -| 

x=:— 1  .   .  .—  0  +  +  —    ' 

x=— 2  .  .  . |--i 

r=— 3.  .  . [-4 — 

3:=:— 4  .  .  -H h  +  — 

In  this  example  the  function  Vi  vanishes  for  x=:— 1,  and  for  the  same 
value  of  X  the  functions  V  and  Vg  have  contrary  signs,  agreeably  to  Lemma 
2,  and  writing  -{-or  —  for  0  gives  the  same  number  of  variations.  The 
initial  figures  of  the  root  are,  therefore,  2  and  —3. 

Y 
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To  find  the  negative  root,  we  have  the  following  operation : 


1—1 

+1 

3 

6 

2 

7 

3 

1^ 

5 

22 

3 

24 

8 

M6  .  . 

3 

4  56 

114 
4 

118 
4 

12  2 
4 

12  63 
3 

12  66 
3 

12  69 
3 

12  723 
3 

12  726 
3 

12  729 
3 

1-121732 


60  56 
4  72 

•  • 
69 

55  28 

4  88 

V  60  16  .  . 
37  89 

60  53  89 
37  98 

60  91  87 
38  07 

61  29  94 
3  81 

61  33  75  69 

3  8178 

61  37  57  47 
3  8187 

61  41  39 
63 

34 
6 

61  42  02 
63 

9 
6 

61  42  66 
63 

5 
6 

—    3 
21 
18 
66 
♦84.  .  . 
20224 
104224 
22112 
^ 126336  .  .  . 
1816167 
128152167 
1827561 
129979728 .  .  . 
184012707 


130163740707 
184127241 

13034786794 
3071014 

8 
5 

13037857809 
3071332 

3 
5 

1304092914 
43003 

2 

1 

1304135917 
43003 

3 

1 

130417892 
430 

0 

—100  (3-43357786336599 
54 

*— 46 

416896 

•  —43104 

384456501 

—46583499 . . . 

390491222121 

—75343767879 

65189289046 

—10154478833 

9128951421 

—1025527412 
912928254 

—112599158 
104335040 


—8264118 

7825130 

—438988 

391256 

-47732 

39126 


130418322 
430 

13041875 
4 

2 

8 

1 

3 

0 

4 

1 

8 

8 

0 
4 

—8606 

7825 

—781 

652 

—129 

117 


—12 
11 


|61|43|30 


For  the  positive  root  we  have  a  similar  operation, 

1  -f  1  -f  1  -f  3  —100  (2-8028512181582; 

but  this  we  shall  leave  for  the  student  to  perform,  and  the  two  roots  will  be 
found  to  be 

x=z     2-8028512181582  .  .  . 
x=— 3-4335778633659  .  .  . 

(4)  Find  the  roots  of  the  equation  xfi+2x*+Z3^+A2*+5x^20=zQ. 

Here  we  have  V  =  3*+  2x*+  32^-1- 4i:a+5x— 20 
Vi=5.T*-f  B3^+  9a*-f8r+5 
Vgrs- 7a:3_2ia;«_42a:+255 
Vs=— 13ar+14 

For              zs: — 00  we  have  signs  — h  +  "I —  ^^  variations ; 
x=-|«oo -{--I —  one  variation. 
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Hence  the  difference  of  variations  of  sign  indicates  the  existence  of  one  real 
and  four  imaginary  roots,  the  real  root  being  situated  between  1  and  2. 


1+2 

1 

+  3 
3 

+  4 
6 

+  5 
10 

— 20(1-125790.. 
15 

3 

6 

10 

15 

^— o . .  •  • 

I 

4 

10 

20 

387171 

4 
1 

10 
5 

20 
15 

oo  •  •  •  • 
37171 

—112829 

87005 

5 
1 

15 
6 
21.. 

3  o  •  •  • 
2171 
3  7171 

38  7  1  7  1 
39414 

—25824 
22285 

6 

42  6  5  8  5 

—3539 

1 

71 
3171 

72 
2  243 

22  43 

3  9414 
2316 

844 

3136 

71 

1 

43  5  0  2  5 
8534 

—403 
403 

72 

4  17 

30 

44  3  5 

6 

1 

73 
2  316 

4 

7 
0 

21 

5 

73 

4  22 

44  5  7 

1 

1 

74 
|. .  2  390 

4 

7 

21 

5 

74 
1 

4  26 
4 

7                 44  7 

7 

8 
2 

|..75 


|.4|31 


44|8 


Hence  the  real  root  is  nearly  1-125790 ;  and  by  using  another  period  of  ciphers 
we  should  have  the  root  correct  to  ten  places  of  decimals,  with  very  Uttle  ad- 
ditional labor. 


(1)  Find 

(2)  Find 

(3)  Find 

(4)  Find 

(5)  Find 

(6)  Find 

(7)  Find 

(8)  Find 

(9)  Find 

(10)  Find 

(11)  Find 


ADDITION  All  EXAMPLES  FOR  PRACTICE. 

all  the  roots  of  the  equation  3^ — 3x — l=rO. 

all  the  roots  of  the  equation  3^ — 22x — 24=0. 

the  roots  of  the  equation  3^-\-3* — 500=0. 

the  roots  of  the  equation  j^'^-sfi-^-x — 100^0. 

the  roots  of  the  equation  22*4' 3j:^ — Ax — 10=s0. 

the  roots  of  the  equation  x*— 12x'4-12x — 3^0. 

the  roots  of  the  equation  x* — 8j^-\-IA3^-\-4x — 8^0. 

the  roots  of  the  equation  x* — a?+2^+^ — 4:=0. 

the  roots  of  the  equation  x^ — 102^-1-6x4-1=0. 

the  roots  of  the  equation  2*4-3x*+2x*— 3a:"— 22?— 2=0. 

all  the  roots  of  the  equation 

a<+4z*— 3r*— 162»+llx»4-12a:— 9=0. 


(1) 


(2) 

(3) 
(4) 
(6) 


{5 


x^ 
x= 

Xss 
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+  1-879385242 
—1-532088886 
—  -347296355 

+5-1622776601 
-1-1622776601 
—4 

7-61727975596 

4-2644299731 

1-6248190836 


(6)      IZ 


(7)      IZ 


(8)    ]lZ 


+2*858083308163 
4-  -606018306917 
+  -443276939605 
—3-907378554685 

+5-2360679775 
+  -7639320225 
+2-7320508075 
—  -7320608075 

+1-146994592 
—1-090593586 
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x=- 3-0653157912983 
ar=—  -6915762804900 
(9)  <a:=—  -1756747992883 
a:=+  -8795087084144 
z=:  4-3-0530581626622 


(10)  x= 1-059109003461882 

Cx= — 1;  x=z — 3;  x=l 

(11)  i  x=— 3;  z=l 

x=l 


257.  The  theorem  of  Sturm  gives  a  simple  means  of  establishing  the  con- 
ditions of  the  reality  of  the  roots.  As  the  real  roots  are  comprised  between 
two  limits,  —  L'  and  -f'L*  ^^  ^^^  negatire  and  the  other  positive,  which  may 
be  chosen  as  large  as  we  please,  the  question  reduces  to  seeking  the  conditions 
necessary,  in  order  that  from  xss — L'  to  x^4-L  ^^  series  V,  Vi,  Vt,  &c.> 
should  lose  a  number  of  variations  equal  to  the  degree  of  the  equation. 

Supposing  dus  degree  to  be  m,  it  must  then  lose  m  variations.  But  in  order 
that  it  may  have  m  variations,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  have  at  least  m-\-l 
terms ;  and  as  it  can  not  have  more,  we  are  sure  that  the  quantities  V,  Vi,  Vt, 
&:c.,  exist  to  the  number  m4-l»  and  that  they  are  respectively  of  the  degree 
m,  m— 1,  m — 2,  6cc.  The  last,  which  does  not  contain  x,  will  then  be  repre- 
sented by  Vm* 

When  in  the  polynomial  functions  of  x  we  substitute  very  large  numbers, 
positive  or  negative,  for  x,  we  know  that  the  results  are  of  the  same  sign  as  if 
each  polynomial  were  reduced  to  its  first  term ;  therefore,  in  the  present  in- 
vestigation, we  need  occupy  ourselves  only  with  the  first  term.  Let  us  take 
the  equation  V=0  under  the  ordinary  form 

x"+j?x»~»-f  9X»-«-t-,  &c.,  =0. 

The  first  term  of  V  is  x" ;  that  of  the  derived  polynomial,  Vi,  will  be  nu*-'. 
With  regard  to  those  of  the  polynomials  Vs,  V3,  &c.,  they  are  functions  com- 
posed of  the  coefficients  jp,  q,  &;c.,  determined  by  the  successive  divisions  in 
accordance  with  the  rule.  Let  us  represent  these  functions  by  Gg,  G3 . . .  Gm 
and  write  in  order  the  m-|-l  quantities, 

X",  maf^\  G»x»^,  GsX"-*  . . .  G„. 

The  question  will  be  reduced  to  finding  the  conditions  which  wiH  cause  the 
1MB  of  m  variations  from  this  series  when  we  pass  from  x=— L'  to  x=-|-L. 
In  order  that  this  may  be  the  case,  it  must  have  m  variations  upon  the  substi- 
tution of  — L',  and  m  permanences  upon  the  substitution  of  -f-L.  But  in  this 
series  the  powers  of  x  go  on  decreasing  by  unity ;  consequently,  if  it  has  noth^ 
ing  but  permanences  when  x=-f-L,  it  will  have  nothing  but  variations  when 
x= — L'.  Thus,  the  conditions  are  reduced  simply  to  such  as  require  this 
series  to  have  only  positive  coefficients,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  following, 

G«>0,  G,>0  ....  Gn>0. 

These  conditions  will  never  be  goeater  in  number  than  »— 1,  bu^they  may 
be  less  in  number,  inasmuch  as  some  of  the  above  inequalities  may  involve  the 
others. 

EXAMPLE. 

258.  Find  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  reality  of  the  roots  of  the  equa- 
tion 3^-\-qx-\-r=0, 

Here  we  have  m=33,  and  the  conditions  are  only  two  in  number,  Gg^O  and 
G,>0. 

To  find  Gs  and  Gs,  We  calculate  Vs  and  Vs  by  successive  divisions,  as-fol* 
lows: 
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First  Division.  Second  Division, 


Zx^+3qx+3r 


3j«+9  3:t«+     q 

X  127«x9+  4y» 


—  ^qx —  3r 


3j:»+  9T  1272^84.  is^ra: 


2yx+3r  —  18grx  +  4^3 

.«.  V,  =  — 2gx— 3r.  — ISy-r  — 27r« 

4y»+27r^ 
.•.Va=—  4^— 27f». 
Consequently,  the  inequalities  Gs^O,  Gs^O,  become 

— 2^>0,  — 45»— 27r«>0; 

observing,  however,  that  the  first  inequality  is  embraced  in  the  second,  since 
r*  is  always  positive ;  and  changing  the  signs  of  the  second,  we  have  for  the 
sole  condition  of  the  roots  of  an  equation  of  the  third  degree,  being  real, 

4^+27r«<0. 


We  have  now  given  so  much  of  the  general  properties  of  equations  of  aO 
degrees,  and  such  modes  of  proceeding,  as  will  insure  their  numerical  solution 
in  a  manner  the  most  certain  and  infallible,  and  ordinarily  the  best. 

There  are,  however,  many  transformations  of  equations,  which,  by  reducing 
their  degree,  or  by  giving  them  a  particular  form,  serve  to  facilitate  their  solu- 
tion in  certain  cases.  There  are  also  many  general  principles  applicable  to 
the  resolution  of  equations  of  the  higher  orders  by  the  methods  in  use  previ- 
ous to  the  discovery  of  Sturm,  which,  with  these  methods  themselves,  it  is  de- 
sirable to  know  for  many  purposes  in  the  application  of  algebraic  analysis  to 
the  higher  branches  of  both  pure  and  mixed  mathematics,  for  ulterior  improve- 
ments in  the  general  theory  of  equations  itself,  and  even  for  use  in  the  solu- 
tion of  equations,  in  some  cases,  to  which  they  are  more  conveniently  adapted 
than  the  method  of  Sturm.  A  treatise  on  algebra  could  scarcely  be  regarded 
88  complete  without  some  notice  of  these.  We  shall  therefore  give  as  extMh 
eive  an  exhibition  of  them  as  can  in  any  way  be  useful  in  an  elementary  work 
like  the  present,  commencing  with  the  well  known 

RULE  07  DES  CARTES. 
259.  An  equation  can  not  have  a  greater  number  of  positive  roots  than  there 
are  variations  of  sign  in  the  successive  terms  from  +  to  — ,  or  from  —  to  -|-, 
nor  can  it  have  a  greater  number  of  negative  roots  than  there  are  permanences, 
or  successive  repetitions  of  the  same  sign  in  the  successive  terms. 

Let  an  equation  kave  the  following  signg  in  the  successive  terms,  viz. : 

+  -+-- ' +  +  +  -,or+ +-  +  ++. 

Now,  if  we  introduce  another  positive  root,  we  must  multiply  the  equation  by 
X — a,  and  the  signs,  in  the  partial  and  final  products  will  be 

+-+ +++-  + +-+++ 

+-+-±±+±±-+  +-±±+-+±±- 

where  the  unbignoas  sign  ^  indicates  that  tbe  mga  may  be  -|-  or  —  accord- 
ing to  the  relative  magnitudes  of  the  terms  with  contrary  signs  in  the  partial 
pioducts,  and  where  it  will  be  observed  the  permanences  in  the  proposed 
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equation  are  changed  into  signs  of  aoabignity ;  hence  the  permanences,  tdtp 
the  ambiguous  sign  as  you  wiU,  are  not  increased  in  the  final  product  by  the  in- 
troduction of  the  positive  root  4"^ »  ^^^  ^^  number  of  signs  is  increased  by 
one,  and,  therefore,  the  number  of  variations  must  be  increased  by  one*  Hence 
it  is  obvious  that  the  introduction  of  every  positive  root  also  introduces  one 
additional  variation  of  sign,  and,  therefore,  the  whole  number  of  positive  roots 
can  not  exceed  the  number  of  variations  of  signs  in  the  successive  terms  of  the 
proposed  equation. 

Again,  by  changing  the  signs  of  the  alternate  terms,  the  roots  will  be  changed 
from  positive  to  negative,  and  vice  versa  (see  Prop.  VII.).  Moreover,  by  this 
change  the  permanences  in  the  proposed  equation  will  be  replaced  by  varia- 
tions in  the  changed  equation,  and  the  variations  in  theformer  by  permanences 
in  the  latter ;  and  since  the  changed  equation  can  not  have  a  greater  number 
of  positive  roots  than  there  are  variations  of  sign,  the  proposed  equation  can 
not  have  a  greater  number  of  negative  roots  than  there  are  permanences  of 
siga 

Let  17  be  the  number  of  variations,  v*  the  number  of  variations  of  the  trans- 
formed equation  obtained  by  changing  x  into  — x.  The  number  of  real  roots 
of  the  equation  can  not  surpass  v+v\  Then,  if  this  sum  is  less  than  the  de- 
gree m,  the  equation  will  have  imaginary  roots. 

The  sum  v+v'  is  never  greater  than  the  degree,  and  when  it  is  less  the 
difference  is  an  even  number.    (See  Art.  248.) 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  The  equation  a:«-f3r»— 41a:*— 87a:'-f400a*-f444x— 720=0  has  six  real 
roots.    How  many  are  positive  ? 

(2)  The  equation  a:*— 3z^— 15a:»-^49a:— 12=0  has  four  real  roots.  How 
many  of  these  are  negative  ? 

260.  We  give  next  the  repetition  of  a  principle  already  presented,  but  which 
may  be  derived  as  a  direct  consequence  of  the  theorem  of  Sturm. 

THEOREM  OF  ROLLE. 

Let  F(ar):=0  be  an  equation  which  has  no  equal  roots,  F\x)  its  derived 
polynomial.  We  have  seen  that  as  x  increases,  the  series  of  Sturm  loses  a 
variation  every  time  that  x  passes  over  a  root  of  the  equation  F(x)=0,  and 
that  it  can  not  lose  one  in  any  other  way.  Moreover,  we  have  seen  that  this 
variation  is  lost  at  the  commencement  of  the  series  of  functions,  in  conse- 
quence of  F(x)  changing  sign,  while  F'(x)  does  not;  so  that  F(x)  is  alvrays 
of  a  sign  contrary  to  that  of  F'(x)  for  a  value  of  x  a  little  less  than  the  root, 
and  always  of  the  same  sign  for  a  value  a  little  greater. 

Thus,  when  we  ascend  from  a  root  r  to  a  root  r',  which  is  immediately 
above  r,  F(x)  must  be  of  the  same  sign  as  F'(x)  ibr  a  value  of  x  a  little  greater 
than  r,  and  of  a  sign  contrary  to  F(x)  for  a  value  of  x  a  little  less  than  r'.  But 
in  the  interval  F(x)  does  not  change  sign;  then  F'(x)  must  change  sign  at 
least  once;  therefore  the  equation  F'(x)=0  has  at  least  one  root  between  r 
and  r'. 

Let  a,  6,  c,  <£ . . .  g  be  the  real  roots  of  F(x)r=0,  arranged  in  order  of  magni- 
tude, beginning  with  the  largest;  and  let  a,,  6|,  C|  .  •  •  ^i  be  the  real  roots  of 
F'(x)=0,  disposed  in  the  same  manner.  We  have  just  seen  that  these  last 
are  comprised,  some  between  a  and  6,  some  between  h  and  c,  i5cc. ;  but  as  the 
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degree  of  F'(x),  and,  consequently,  the  number  of  its  roots,  is  one  less  than 
the  degree  and  number  of  roots  of  F(r)=0,  it  follows  that  the  equation 
F(2:)=0  can  have  but  one  root  above  a^,  but  one  between  a,  and  6|  . . .,  and, 
finally,  but  one  below  g^.  This  property,  which  has  been  long  known,  and  of 
which  we  have  given  an  independent  demonstration  at  (Art.  253),  is  identical 
with  the  theorem  of  Rolle. 

261.  The  considerations  which  lead  to  the  theorem  of  Rolle  furnish  also 
the  means  of  determining  whether  the  m  roots  of  the  equation  F(x)=0  are 
real  and  unequal. 

Since  ai  is  between  a  and  6,  hi  between  h  and  c,  &c.,  it  is  easy  to  see  (Art. 
252)  that  if  we  substitute  successively  a^  hi,  &c.,  in  place  of  x  in  F(x),  the 
results  will  be  alternately  negative  and  positive ;  so  that 

For F(aO,  F(hi),  F(cO,  &c., 

we  have    ....      ^,      -|-,      — ,    6cc» 

But  we  may  apply  to  the  function  F'(t)  and  its  derived  function  F"{x)  all 
that  has  been  said  in  die  preceding  article  of  F(7)  and  F'{x) ;  then. 

For  ...  .  F"(<ii),  F"(ft,),  F"(ci),  &;c., 

we  have.  .      -(~»        """i       4**      ^* 
Then  the  products  F(ax)xF"(a,),  F(6,)  X  F"(fti),  &c.,  of  which  there  are 
m — 1,  will  be  all  negative. 

But  if  we  make  F(x)xF''(2:)^y,  and  eHminate  (as  at  p.  157)  x  between 
the  two  equations,    ' 

F'(x)=0,  F(x)xF"(x)=y (2) 

the  m — 1  roots  of  the  final  equation  in  y  wiH  be  precisely  the  products  above ; 
but  since  all  these  products  are  negative,  the  equation  in  y  will  have  only 
negative  roots,  and,  consequently,  all  its  terms  will  have  the  sign  -|-.  Thus, 
when  the  equation  F(2:)=s0  has  none  but  real  and  unequal  roots,  the  theorem 
of  Rolle  shows  that  the  roots  of  F'(x)r=0  must  be  real  and  unequal  also ;  and 
from  what  has  just  been  sfud  above,  it  appears  that  besides  this,  the  signs  are 
all  plus  in  the  equation  in  y,  resulting  from  the  elimination  of  x  between  the 
equations  (2). 

262.  Conversely,  these  conditions  being  fulfilled,  we  can  demonstrate  that 
all  the  roots  of  F(x)=0  wiQ  be  real  and  unequal.  And  first,  the  m — 1  roots 
of  F'(x)=sO  being  real,  from  what  has  just  been  said,  those  of  F"(x):=0  must 
be  real,  and  the  m— 1  values  of  y,  or  F(x)xF"(x)  real  also;  and  the  roots 
of  F'(x)=0  being  by  hypothesis  unequal,  the  theorem  of  Rolle  proves  that  the 
quantities  F''(ai),  F''(6i),  &c.,  have  theur  signs  alternately  4-  &nd  — .  Again, 
since  the  equation  in  y  has  its  signs  all  -f**  ^^  conclude  that  it  has  no  positive 
roots ;  and  since  all  its  roots  are  real,  they  can  only  be  negative ;  then  the 
m — 1  products 

F(fl,)xF"(aO,  F(MXF"(60.  &c.. 
are  negative.  But  the  second  factors  have  their  signs  alternately  4-  and  — ; 
then  the  quantities  F(ai),  F(&i),  &c.,  must  have  their  signs  alternately  —  and 
4-.  Then  there  exists  above  Ui  fi  root  of  the  equation  F(x)=0,  another  be- 
tween ai  and  &i,  another  between  hi  and  Ci,  &:c.,  therefore  the  m  roots  of  this 
equation  are  real  and  unequal. 

The  conditions  drawn  from  the  equation  in  y  mi^  be  regarded  «s  actually 
known,  because  this  equation  is  obtained  by  simple  elimination.    As  to  the 
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other  condition  which  requires  that  the  roots  of  F'(x)=0  be  real,  let  it  be  ob- 
served that  this  equation  is  of  the  degree  m— 1,  and,  applying  to  it  the  samsg 
reasoning  as  to  F(x)=0,  we  reduce  the  question  to  determining  the  reality  of 
the  roots  of  F'\x)=sO,  which  is  only  of  the  degree  m — 2.  Continuing  thus, 
we  descend  to  an  equation  of  the  second  degree,  the  derived  function  of  which 
being  of  the  first  degree,  can  not  have  an  imaginary  root  Then  the  only  con- 
dition to  fulfill  will  be  that  the  equation  y,  which  is  also  of  the  first  degree, 
have  its  two  terms  of  the  same  sign. 

Remark. — By  recurnng  to  the  reasoning  which  led  to  the  use  of  the  equa- 
tion yssF(x)x^"(x),  it  is  easily  perceived  that  this  may  be  replaced  by 
M  X  F(a:)  X  F''(jr),  M  being  any  positive  quantity  whatever.  We  can  then  in- 
troduce or  suppress  in  the  polynomials  F(a:),  F'(x),  F"(x),  &c.,  such  positive 
ftctors  as  may  be  judged  suitable  to  simplify  the  calculation. 

263.  The  equation  in  y,  resulting  from  the  elimination  of  x  in  the  equations  (2), 
being  of  the  degree  m — 1,  will  have  m — 1  coefficients,  thus  presenting  m. — 1 
conditions  to  be  fulfilled ;  the  second  equation  in  y,  obtained  by  eliminating  x 
between  the  two,  F"(x)=0,  y=:F'(x)xF'"(x),  will  be  of  the  degree  m— 2, 
and  present  m — 2  conditions  to  be  fulfilled,  and  so  on,  till  we  arrive  at  an  equa- 
tion of  the  first  degree  in  y,  which  will  give  but  a  single  condition;  then, 
taking  all  the  conditions  in  an  inverse  order,  their  number  will  be  express- 
ed (Art  228)  by 

m(m— 1) 
14.2+3... -f  TO— l=-^-r — -. 

264.  For  an  application  of  the  above,  let  us  take  the  general  equation  of  the 
second  degree, 

Here  we  have  F(a:)=2*+|?a:+9,  F'(ar)=2a;+|?,  F"(x)=2,  and  we  per- 
ceive at  once  that  F'(x)  has  no  imaginary  root,  since  it  is  of  the  first  degree. 

In  order  to  have  the  equation  in  y,  the  two  equations  between  which  we 
must  elimmate  x  are 

2x+p=0,  y=(a?.fi>x+9)x2. 

The  elimination  gives 


y+2(4P»-9)=0. 


Then,  in  order  that  the  terms  of  this  equation  may  have  the  same  sign,  we 
must  have  Tjp'— ^>0 ;  and  this  is  the  only  condition  necessaiy  to  insure  the 

reality  of  the  roots  of  the  equation  of  the  second  degree.    It  aocords  with 
what  we  have  seen  at  (Art  191). 

265.  Let  us  consider  next  the  general  equation  of  the  third  degree.  The 
second  term,  it  will  be  seen  hereafter,  may  be  made  to  disappear  without 
changing  the  number  of  the  real  roots ;  we  may  therefore  take  it  under  the 
form 

x»+^x-t-r=:0. 

In  tiiis  case  F(x)=x8+?x+r,  F'(x)=3x«.f  ^,  F"(x)=6x.  It  is  necessary, 
fot,  that  the  derived  equation,  3x«-J-g=0,  should  have  only  real  and  unequal 
roots ;  and  for  this  the  condition  is  evidentiy  9<0. 
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Secondly,  it  is  necessary  to  etiminate  x  between  the  two  equations 

3^+g=0 (1) 

y=(r»+gx+r)X6j:, 


or 


The  first  gives 


and  (2)  becomes 


y=6x«+6ga<+6rx (2) 


^=-3?.-.i:*=:9?». 


'•^-"     18r    • 
Substituting  diis  in  (1),  we  have,  after  reducing, 

y+57^+5^(49»+27T-)=0. 

In  order  that  the  three  terms  of  this  equation  may  have  the  same  sign,  it  is 
necessary,  and  it  is  sufficient,  that  the  known  term  should  be  positive.  We 
have  already  seen  that  q  must  be  negative,  but  (f  in  the  second  term  is  posi- 
tive ;  then  the  new  condition  is  \(f-\'Tli^KS^»  Finally,  as  this  new  condition 
can  be  fulfilled  only  when  q  is  negative,  it  is  the  only  one  necessary,  in  order 
that  the  roots  of  the  equation  of  the  third  degree  should  be  real  and  unequal. 

FOUEIER'S  METHOD  OF  SEPABATINa  THE  BOOTS. 

266.  We  shall  now  give  another  method  of  separating  the  roots,  proposed 
by  Fourier,  which  has  the  recommendation  that  the  auxiliary  functions  em- 
ployed in  it  are/(x)  and  its  successive  derived  functions,  which  can  be  form- 
ed by  inspection  ;*  so  that  the  method  can  be  applied  nearly  with  equal  ease 
to  an  equation  of  any  degree ;  in  particular,  the  intervals  in  which  no  real  root 
can  be  situated  are,  by  Fourier's  method,  immediately  assigned.  The  objec- 
tion to  this  method  is,  that  by  its  immediate  application  we  only  find  a  limit 
which  the  number  of  real  roots  in  a  given  interval  can  not  exceed,  and  not  the 
absolute  number ;  and  that  the  subsidiary  propositions  by  which  tins  defect  is 
supplied  are  not  of  the  same  simple  character  as  the  original  theorem.  The 
enunciation  and  proof  are  as  foUows. 

THEOREM. 

Tht  nwv^er  of  real  roots  o/'f(x)=:0  which  lie  between  two  numbers  a  and  b, 
can  not  exceed  the  difference  between  the  number  of  variations  of  signs  in  the 
results  of  the  substitutions  oftL  and  hfor  x,  in  the  series  formed  by  £(x)  and  its 
derived  functions:  viz.,/(z),/'(x),/"(x),  .../^(z). 

If  none  of  the  equations 

/(x)=0,/'(a:)=0,  &c., 

have  a  root  between  a  and  6,  it  is  manifest  that  the  substitution  of  a  and  5,  and 
of  any  intermediate  quantity,  in/(x),  /'(z),  &c.,  will  always  produce  exactiy 

*  The  method  of  Storm  employ!  only  the  given  and  fint  derived  {wactjaaf(x)  KDdf{x), 
which  ftre  the  lame  u  V  and  V^,  the  other  fonctions  in  hia  meUiod,  yiz.,  Vs,  V3,  &c.,  be- 
ing obtained  by  the  method  of  the  common  dirijMr,  which,  in  practice,  is  tedions  for  fonc- 
tiona  of  the  higher  degreea,  eapecially  if  they  have  large  coefficients.  For  methods  of  sim- 
plifying these  laborious  operations,  see  Young's  Theory  and  Solntion  of  the  higher  EqnatioDiL 
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the  same  series  of  signs ;  but  if  any  df  these  equations  have  roots  between  a 
and  b,  then  changes  in  the  series  of  signs  will  occur  in  substituting  gradually 
ascending  quantities  from  a  Xo  b  ;  our  object  is  to  show  that  by  such  substitu- 
tions the  number  of  variations  of  signs  can  never  increase,  and  that  one  varia- 
tion will  be  lost  every  time  the  substituted  quantity  passes  through  a  real  root 
/(:r)=:0;  this  we  shall  do  by  examining  separately  each  of  the  casea  in 
which  the  series  of  signs  can  be  affected ;  namely,  1,  when  f{x)  alooe 
vanishes ;  2,  when  some  derived  function,  f^(x),  alone  vanishes ;  3  and  4, 
when  some  group  of  derived  functions,  of  which  f(x)  either  is  not  or  is  a 
part,  alone  vanishes ;  and  lastly,  when  several  or  all  of  these  cases  of  vanish- 
ing happen  at  the  same  time. 

First,  suppose  that  x=c  (c  being  some  quantity  between  a  and  b)  makes 
/(x)  vanish,  without  makmg  any  of  the  derived  functions  vanish;  then  the 
result  of  substituting  c+h  £ot  x  inf{x)  and/'(x)  is  (supposing  h  so  small  that 
the  signs  of  the  whole  of  the  two  series  which  express /(c 4- A)  OQ^  /'{c-^-h) 
depend  upon  those  of  their  first  terms,  and  writing  down  only  the  first  terms) 

A. /'(c)  and /'(c), 

which  have  different  or  the  same  signs  according  as  ^  is  —  or  4- «  therefore, 
in  passing  from  c — J^  to  c-\-h  through  a  root  of  the  equation,  a  variation  of 
signs  is  lost,  but  none  gained.* 

Secondly,  suppose  that  x=c  makes  one  of  the  derived  functions,  /"(')« 
vanish,  without  making  any  other  of  the  derived  functions,  or/(x),  vanish ;  then 
the  result  of  substituting  c-j-A  for  x  in  the  three  consecutive  functions 

/-Kx),  /»(x),  /-+^(x), 

'(these  being  the  only  terms  which  it  is  necessary  to  examine)*  is  -^ 

/»-^(c),/^./-+>(c)./-^»(c). 

If,  then,  the  first  and  third  terms  have  the  same  sign,  there  will  be  two  varia- 
tions when  h  is  negative,  and  two  permanences  when  h  is  positive ;  if  the 
extreme  terms  have  contrary  signs,  there  will  be  one  variation,  and  one  only, 
whether  h  be  negative  or  positive ;  therefore,  in  passing  from  c — ^  to  c-|-A 
through  a  value  which  makes  one  of  the  derived  functions  vanish,  either  two 
variations  or  none  will  be  lost,  but  none  ever  gained. 

Thirdly,  suppose  that  x=:c  makes  r  consecutive  derived  functions  vanish, 
without  making  any  other  derived  function,  or/(x),  vanish ;  then  the  result  of 
the  substitution  of  c-f-^  for  x  in  the  series 

f^{x),  /-- ^+»(x),  . .  .f^'ix),  /-(x),  /"+Ha-), 
(these  being  the  only  terms  necessary  to  be  examined)  is 

where  ir  denotes  1 . 2 . 3 . . . .  r. 

If,  then,  the  extremes  of  this  series  have  the  same  sign,  there  will  be  r  or 
r^^'l  changes  (according  as  r  is  even  or  odd)  when  h  is  negative,  and  no 
change  when  h  is  positive ;  if  the  extreme  terms  have  contrary  signs,  there 

*  It  is  unnecessary  to  attend  to  the  other  fdnctiona  of  the  series  of  derived  fonctioni,  be* 
caase  h  is  supposed  so  small  tiiat  not  one  of  them  vanishM  by  the  substitatioo  of  any 
qaantity  between  c—h  and  c-j-h,  and  therefore  each  has  the  same  sign  for  e — h  as  fijr 
c-j-A. 
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win  be  r  or  r-j- 1  TariatioDs  (according  as  r  is  odd  or  even)  when  k  is  negative, 
and  one  change  when  h  is  positive ;  therefore,  in  passing  from  c — k  to  c-\-h 
through  a  value  which  makes  r  consecutive  derived  functions  vanish,  r  or  rJb  1 
changes  are  lost  (according  as  r  is  even  or  odd)  but  none  ever  gained. 

Fourthly,  suppose  the  vanishing  group  to  consist  of /(ar)  and  the  first  r — 1 
derived  functions  (which  corresponds  to  r  roots  r=c  in/(x)=0)  ;*  then  the  re- 
sult of  the  substitution  of  c+A  for  x  in/(jr),/'(a:),  "  > /^^(x),  f'(x),  is 

in  which  there  are  r  variations  when  h  is  negative,  and  none  when  h  is  posi- 
tive ;  therefore,  in  passmg  through  a  root  which  occurs  r  limes  in  the  equation, 
r  changes  are  lost,  but  none  gained. 

Lastly,  suppose  the  substitution  of  xs:c  to  produce  several,  or  all  of  the 
above  cases  at  the  same  time ;  then,  because  the  conclusions  respecting  the 
effect  of  the  passage  through  c  upon  the  series  of  signs  in  one  part  of  the 
series  of  derived  functions  are  not  at  all  influenced  by  what  happens,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  same  passage,  at  another  distinct  part  of  the  series,  by  what 
has  been  proved,  several  variations  will  be  lost,  but  none  ever  gained. 

Since  then,  in  substituting  gradually  ascending  values  from  a  to  6,  variations 
of  signs  are  gen^rafly  lost  for  every  passage  through  a  quantity  which  makes 
one  or  more  of  the  derived  functions  vanish,  and  invariably  one  for  every  pass- 
age through  a  root  of /(x)=:0,  but  none  under  any  circumstances  gained,  it 
foUows  that  the  number  of  roots  of /(x)=0,  which  lie  between  a  and  6,  can 
Dot  be  greater  than  the  excess  of  the  number  of  variations  given  by  x=a,  above 
that  given  by  x=ih. 

267.  Hence,  if  the  limitB,  a  and  5,  be  —  oo  and  -f-^t  or  any  two  numbers 
the  first  of  which  gives  only  variations,  and  the  second  only  permanences ;  and 
if,  in  the  series  formed  by/(a:)  and  its  derived  functions, 

f(x),f(x),f"{x),...f(x), 

c  be  substituted  for  x  and  be  then  made  to  assume  all  values  between  these 
limits,  the  series  of  signs  of  the  results  will  have  the  following  properties ; 
there  will  at  first  be  n  variations  of  sign,  and  at  last  no  variation,  but  n  per- 
manences ;  these  variations  disappear  gradually  as  c  increases,  and  when  once 
lost,  can  never  be  recovered ;  one  variation  disappears  every  time  c  passes 
through  a  real  unequal  root  of /(x)=0 ;  r  variations  disappear  every  time  c 
passes  through  a  root  which  occurs  r  times  in/(x)=0 ;  either  two  or  none  of 
the  variations  disappear  every  time  one  only  of  the  derived  functions  vanishes, 
without /(x)  vanishing  at  the  same  time ;  an  even  number  j?  of  variations  dis- 
appears every  time  an  even  group  of  ^  functions  (not  includbg  the  first /(x)) 
vanishes ;  and  an  even  number  g^Ll  of  variations  disappears  every  time  an 
odd  group  of  q  functions  (not  including  the  fir8t/(x))  vanishes.  Also,  if  a  value 
causes /(x)  and  the  first  r—l  derived  functions  to  vanish,  and  an  even  group 
of  j7  functions  in  one  part  of  the  series,  and  an  odd  group  of  q  functions  in  an- 
other part,  to  vanish  at  the  same  time,  the  number  of  variations  lost  in  pass 
ing  through  that  value  will  be  r-fp-h^it^* 

268.  Hence,  if /(x)=0  have  all  its  roots  real,  no  value  of  x  can  make  any 
of  the  derived  functions  vanish,  and  thereby  exterminate  variations  of  signs, 

•  See  (Art.  253.  Schol). 
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without  at  the  same  time  makiDg/(x)  vanish ;  for  if  it  could,  since  those  Tari- 
atioDs  can  never  be  restored,  and  since  a  vaziation  must  disappear  for  every 
passage  through  a  real  root,  the  total  number  of  variations  lost  would  sorpaas 
n,  the  degree  of  the  equation,  which  is  absurd,  since  there  are  but  n  derived 
functions  in  all.  Whenever,  therefore,  variations  disappear  between  values  of 
X  which  do  not  include  a  root  of /(a:)  2=0,  there  is,  corresponding  to  that  oc- 
currence, an  equal  number  of  imaginary  roots  of /(2:)=0.  Hence,  if  r=c 
produces  a  zero  between  two  similar  signs,  or  if  it  produces  an  even  number 
p  of  consecutive  zeros  either  between  similar  or  contrary  signs,  there  wiU  be 
respectively  two,  or  p,  imaginary  roots  corresponding ;  or  if  it  produces  an 
odd  number  q  of  consecutive  zeros,  there  will  be  ^dbl  imaginary  roots  corre- 
sponding, according  as  they  stand  between  similar  or  contrary  signs ;  c,  of 
course,  not  being  a  root  of  /(:r)^0. 

Observation. — Since  the  derivatives  which  follow  any  one  /'(x)  may  be 
supposed  to  arise  originally  from  it,  it  is  manifest  that  the  same  condnsioos 
respecting  the  roots  of /'(a:)r=0  may  be  drawn  from  observing  the  pert  of  the 
series  of  derived  functions 

as  were  drawn  respectmg  the  root  of/(x)=:0  from  the  whole  series. 

269.  Des  Cartes's  rule  of  signs  is  included  in  Fourier's  theorem  as  a  par- 
ticular case. 

For  when,  in  the  series  formed  by  f{x)  and  its  derived  functions,  we  put 
x^ — 00,  there  are  n  variations ;  and  when  we  put  xr=0,  the  signs  of  the  series 
of  functions  become  the  same  as  those  of  the  coefficients  of  the  proposed  equa- 
tion 

Pnt  Pu-u  •  •  •  Pi*  !• 
Let  the  number  of  variations  in  this  series  of  coefficients  =^,  and  therefore 
the  number  of  permanences  (supposing  the  equation  complete)  =» — k  :  if 
we  make  x=  +  go,  the  signs  of  the  functions  are  all  positive,  and  the  number 
of  variations  =0.  Hence,  between  x=z — go  and  x=0,  the  number  of  varia- 
tions lost  is  n — k;  therefore  in  a  complete  equation  there  can  not  be  more 
than  n — k  negative  roots,  t.  «.,  than  the  number  of  permanences  in  die  series 
of  coefficients ;  also,  between  x=:0  and  x=ao,  the  number  of  variations  lost  is 
A:,  whether  the  equation  be  complete  or  incomplete ;  hence  in  any  equation 
there  can  not  be  more  positive  roots  than  A:,  t. «.,  than  die  number  of  variations 
in  the  series  of  coefficients,  which  is  Des  Cartes*s  rule  of  signs. 

270.  Fourier's  theorem  may  also  be  presented  under  the  following  form : 
If  an  equation  have  m  real  roots  between  a  and  5,  then  the  equation  whose 

roots  are  those  of  the  proposed,  each  diminished  by  a,  has  at  least  m  more 
variations  of  signs  than  the  equation  whose  roots  are  those  of  the  proposed,  each 
diminished  by  6. 
The  transformed  equations  would  be 

/(y+a)=0,/(y+6)=0; 

and  if  these  were  arranged  according  to  ascending  powers  of  y,  the  coefficients 
would  be  the  values  assumed  by/(x),/'(x),  &:c.,  when  a  and  h  are  respectively 
written  for  x.  Therefore,  whatever  number  of  variations  of  signs  is  lost  in  the 
series /(x),/'(x),  6cc.,  in  passing  from  a  to  6,  the  same  is  lost  in  passing  from 
one  transformed  equation  to  the  other ;  but  the  series  for  a  has  at  least  m 
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more  ▼amtions  than  that  for  h ;  therefore /(y-f'^)=^  luu  at  least  m  more 
Tariatioiis  than  f(y'\'h):ssO, 

271.  To  apply  this  method  to  find  the  intervals  in  which  the  roots  of 
f{x)=sQ  are  to  be  songht,  we  mast  substitute  successively  for  x,  in  the  series 
formed  by/(2:)  and  its  derived  functions,  the  numbers 

-a, 10,  —1,0,  1,10,..., +/3  (1), 

( — a  and  -(-/^  being  the  least  negative  and  least  positbe  number,  which  g^ve 
respectively  only  variations  and  permanences),  and  observe  the  number  of 
yariations  of  sign  in  each  result. 

Let  h  and  k  be  the  numbers  of  variations  of  sign  when  any  two  consecutive 
terms  in  series  (1),  a  and  5,  are  respectively  written  for  x ;  therefore  h — k  is 
the  number  of  real  roots  that  may  lie  between  a  and  b  :  if  this  equals  zero, 
f{x)^0  has  no  real  root  between  a  and  6,  and  the  interval  is  excluded;  if 
h — A:=rl,  or  any  odd  number,  there  is  at  least  one  real  root  between  a  and  h ; 
i£h — k^2,  or  any  even  number,  there  may  be  two,  or  some  even  number,  or 
none ;  the  latter  case  will  happen  when,  as  explained  above  (Art.  266),  some 
number  between  a  and  b  makes  two  or  some  even  number  of  variations  vanish, 
without  satisrying/(x)=rO.  Similarly,  we  must  examine  afl  the  other  partial 
intervals ;  and  when  two  or  more  roots  are  indicated  as  lying  in  any  interval, 
their  nature  must  be  determined  by  a  succeeding  proposition. 

The  two  former  of  the  following  examples  are  extracted  from  Fourier's 
work. 

EXAMPLE  X. 

/    (x)=:      a*—  3x*—  240:8+  95x»—46x— 101=0 
/'  (x)=     5x*— 12x'—  72x»+190x— 46 
/"(x)=  20x'— 36x«— 144X+190 
/'"(x)=  60x«— 72x  —144 
f*  (x)=120x  —72 
P  (x)=120. 

Hence  we  have  the  following  series  of  signs  resulting  from  the  substitutions 
of  — 10,  — 1,  0,  &c.,  for  X,  in  the  series  of  quantities 

(-10)     -         +         -         +         - 

(-1)       +         -         +         - 

(0)  ^         -.         +         _ 

(1)  -         +         +         _ 
(10)         +         +         +         + 

Hence  all  the  roots  lie  between  — 10  and  -|-10,  because  five  variations  have 
disappeared;  one  root  lies  in  each  of  the  intervals  — 10  to  —1,  and  — 1  to  0, 
because  in  each  of  them  a  single  variation  is  lost ;  no  root  lies  between  0  and  1« 
because  no  variation  is  lost  between  those  limits;  and  three  roots  may  be  sought 
between  1  and  10  (because  three  variations  have  disappeared),  one  of  which  is 
certainly  real ;  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  other  two  are  real  or  imaginary. 

Observation. — When  any  value  c  of  x  makes  one  of  the  derived  func- 
tions,/"(x),  vanish,  we  may  substitute  cj^h  instead  of  c,  h  being  indefinitely 
small;  then  all  the  other  functions  will  have  the  same  sign  as  when  x^c,  and 
the  sign  of /"(cJb^)  will  depend  upon  that  of  :khf^'*'^(c);  i.  «.,  it  will  be  the 


f* 

/• 

— 

+ 

— 

+ 

— 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 
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same  or  contraiy  to  that  of  the  following  derivative, /'°+^(c),  according  as  Jk  is 
positive  or  negative,  or  according  as  we  substitute  a  quantity  a  little  less  or  a 
little  greater  than  the  value  which  makes /'°(a:)  vanish.  The  use  of  this  re- 
mark will  be  seen  in  the  following  example. 

EXAMPLE  XI. 

/    (x)=     a:*—  4a:3— 3r+23=0 
/'  {x)=  4z»— 12a:«— 3 
/"  (a:)=12a«— 24x 
/'"(a:)=24a:— 24 
p  (x)=24. 


/ 

/' 

/" 

/'" 

f 

x=0 

+ 

— 

0 

— 

+ 

x=0^h, 

+ 



± 

— 

+ 

x=l 

+ 

•— i 

— 

0 

+ 

x=l^h, 

+ 





=F 

+ 

x=10 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Every  value  less  than  0  gives  results  alternately  4"  ^^^  — « therefore  there 
is  no  real  negative  root ;  for  x=0,  we  have  a  result  zero  placed  between  two 
similar  signs,  and  therefore  corresponding  to  it  there  is  a  pair  of  imaginary 
roots.  There  is  no  root  between  0  and  1,  but  there  may  be  two  roots  be- 
tween 1  and  10. 

EXAMPLE  III. 

/(x)=x«— 6r'»+40x»+60x«— X— 1=0. 

Here  there  is  no  root  ^^ — 1 ;  there  is  one,  and  there  may  be  three,  be< 
tween  — 1  and  0 ;  there  is  one  root  between  0  and  1,  and  there  may  be  two 
roots  between  2  and  3. 

272.  The  above  process  will  determine  the  intervals  in  which  the  roots  are 
to  be  sought,  but  not  always  their  nature ;  when  an  even  number  of  roots  is 
indicated,  they  may  all  turn  out  to  be  impossible.  The  series  of  magnitudes 
between  — oo  and  -|-  oo,  to  be  substituted  for  x  in  the  derived  functions,  has 
been  divided  into  intervals  of  two  sorts,  each  contained  by  assigned  limits,  a 
and  h.  The  first  sort  of  interval  is  one  within  which  no  root  is  comprehended, 
t.  «.,  the  limits  of  which  give  the  same  number  of  variations  of  signs  in  the 
series  of  derived  functions.  The  second  sort  is  one  within  which  roots  may 
lie,  t.  e.,  where  the  number  of  variations  resulting  from  the  substitution  of  h 
is  less  than  the  number  resulting  from  the  substitution  of  a,  in  the  series  of 
derived  functions.  This  second  sort  of  interval  has  two  subdivisions,  viz., 
cases  where  the  indicated  roots  do  really  exist,  and  others  where  they  are 
imaginary.  When  we  have  ascertained  that  a  certain  number  of  roots  may 
lie  between  a  and  6,  we  may  substitute  c  (a  quantity  between  a  and  b)  in  the 
series  of  derived  functions,  and  if  any  variations  disappear,  our  interval  is  broken 
into  two  others ;  if  no  variations  disappear,  we  may  increase  or  diminish  c,  and 
make  a  second  substitution,  and  it  may  still  happen  that  no  variation  is  lost,  and 
80  on  continually ;  and  we  may  be  left,  after  all,  in  a  state  of  uncertainty, 
whether  the  separation  of  the  roots  is  impossible  because  they  are  imaginary, 
or  only  retarded  because  their  difference  is  extremely  small.  This  uncer- 
tainty is  relieved  by  taking  the  interval  so  small  as  to  be  sure  to  include  the 
real  roots,  if  they  exist 
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One  method  of  arriving  at  the  proper  interval  is  hy  means  of  the  so-called 
equation  of  the  squares  of  the  differences  of  the  roots  of  the  given  equation, 
which  we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  deduce.  This  process  is  tedious  in 
practice ;  and  as  our  object  in  unfolding  the  method  of  Fourier  was  to  pursue 
it  only  so  far  as  it  threw  light  upon  the  general  theory  of  equations,  we  shall 
here  leave  it. 

We  should  now  introduce  the  theorem  of  Budan,  but  it  requires  a  trans- 
formation which  we  have  not  yet  exhibited,  and  we  therefore  take  this  op- 
portunity to  complete  a  subject,  one  proposition  of  which  (Art.  251)  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  anticipate. 

TBAN8F0RMATI0N  OF  EaUATIONS. 
raoposiTioN  i. 

273.  To  transform  an  equation  into  another  whose  second  term  shall  he  removed. 
Let  the  proposed  equation  be 

a*+Aia*-»+ A»a*-»+ Aa-iX+A»=0 ; 

and  by  Art.  245  we  know  that  the  sum  of  the  roots  of  this  equation  is  — Ai ; 
therefore,  the  sum  of  all  the  roots  must  be  increased  by  Ai  in  order  that  the 
transformed  equation  may  want  its  second  term ;  but  there  are  n  roots,  and 

hence  each  root  must  be  increased  by  — ,  and  then  the  changed  equation  will 

have  its  second  term  absent.  If  the  sign  of  the  second' term  of  the  proposed 
equation  be  negative,  then  the  sum  of  all  the  roots  is  -h-^i  V  &Dd  in  this  case 

we  must  evidently  diminish  each  root  by  — ,  and  the  changed  equation  will 
then  have  its  second  term  removed.    Hence  this 

RULE. 

Find  the  quotient  of  the  coefficient  of  the  second  term  of  the  equation 
divided  by  the  highest  p<:)wer  of  the  unknown  quantity,  and  decrease  or  in- 
crease the  roots  o£  the  equation  by  this  quotient,  according  as  the  sign  of  the 
second  term  is  negative  or  positive. 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  Transform  the  equation  x' — 62*-|-8x — 2^0  into  another  whose  second 
term  shall  be  absent. 

Here  Ai=—- 6,  and  n=3 ;  .*-  we  must  diminish  each  root  by  |  or  2. 

1  —6  +8  —2  (2 
2—8       0 
—4       0—2 
_2  — 4    ' 
—2  —4 
2 
0 
.*.  3^— 42/— 2=0  is  the  changed  equation. 
And  since  the  roots  are  diminished,  we  must  have  the  relation  x=:y4-2. 

(2)  Transform  the  equation  x* — ISf' — 6r-|-15=0  into  another  whose 
second  term  shall  be  removed. 

(3)  Transform  the  equation  x^+^^+l^— SOx^-f  14x— 25=0  into  an- 
other whose  second  term  shall  be  absent 
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(4)  Change  the  equation  2^'\'aX'\'h:=0  into  another  deficient  of  the  second 
teiin. 

(5)  Change  the  equation  3fi-\~a3^'{-hZ'{-c=sO  into  another  wanting  the 
eecond  term. 

ANSWERS. 

(2)  y<— 96^— 518y— 777=0. 

(3)  y6— 78y3^4i2y9— 757y+401=0. 


(4)  z'-j+h=0. 

fa*      \       2c^    ab 


PROPOSITION  II. 

274.  To  transform  an  equation  into  another  whose  roots  shall  be  the  recipro- 
cals of  the  roots  of  the  proposed  equation. 

Let  a3f'{-AiX^^'\~Aj^t'^-^-{- An-iX+Aa=0  be  the  proposed  equa- 
tion, and  put  y=- ;  then  x=-,  and  by  writing  -  for  z  in  the  proposed  equa- 

X  y  y 

tion,  multiplying  by  y",  and  reversing  the  order  of  the  terms,  we  have  the 
equation 

A|^+A,H-ly"-*+A^-,y'^^ Agy»+A,y+a=0, 

whose  roots  are  the  reciprocals  of  the  roots  of  the  proposed  equation. 

The  transformation  is  then  effected  by  simply  chan^g  the  order  of  the  co- 
efficients of  the  given  equation. 

Corollary  1. — ^Hence  an  equation  may  be  transformed  into  another  idiose 
roots  shall  be  greater  or  less  than  the  reciprocals  of  the  roots  of  the  proposed 
equation,  simply  by  reversing  the  order  of  the  coefficients,  and  then  proceed- 
ing as  in  the  Proposition  to  Art.  251. 

Corollary  2. — If  the  coefficients  of  the  proposed  equation  be  the  same, 
whether  taken  in  reverse  or  direct  order,  then  it  is  evident  that  the  trans- 
formed equation  will  be  the  same  as  the  original  one ;  and,  therefore,  the  roots 
of  such  equations  must  be  of  the  form 

1  1  11. 

ri,  -;  rg,  - ;  rs,  -• ;  r*,  —,  &c. 
n         r,         Ts         r4 

Corollary  3. — If  the  coefficients  of  an  equation  of  an  odd  'degree  be  the 
same  whether  taken  in  direct  or  inverse  order,  but  have  contrary  signs,  then, 
also,  the  roots  of  the  transformed  equation  will  be  the  same  as  the  roots  of  the 
proposed  equation ;  for,  changing  the  signs  of  all  the  terms,  the  original  and 
transformed  equations  will  be  identical,  and  the  roots  remain  unchanged  when 
the  signs  of  M  the  terms  are  changed.  And  this  will  likewise  be' the  case  io 
an  equation  of  an  even  degree,  provided  only  the  middle  term  be  absent,  io 
order  that  the  transformed  equation,  with  all  its  signs  changed,  may  be  identical 
with  the  original  equation. 

Equations  whose  coefficients  are  the  same  when  taken  either  in  direct  or 
reverse  order,  are,  therefore,  caUed  recurring  equations^  or,  from  the  form  of 
the  roots,  reciprocal  equations* 

Corollary  4. — ^If  the  sign  of  the  last  term  of  a  recurring  equation  of  an  odd 
degree  be  -(-,  one  of  the  roots  of  such  equation  will  be  — 1 ;  and  if  the  sign 
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of  the  last  term  be  — ,  oae  root  will  be  -|-1.  For  the  proposed  equation  and 
the  reciprocal  have  one  root,  the  same  in  each,  and  1  is  the  only  quantity 
whose  reciprocal  is  the  same  quantity ;  hence,  since  each  of  the  other  roots 
has  the  same  si^  as  its  reciprocal,  the  product  of  each  root  and  its  reciprocal 
must  be  positive ;  and,  therefore,  the  last  term  of  the  equation,  being  the 
product  of  all  the  roots  with  their  signs  changed,  must  have  a  contrary  sign  to 
that  of  the  root  unity. 

Hence  a  recurring  equation  of  an  odd  degree  may  always  be  depressed  to 
an  equation  of  the  next  lower  degree  by  dividing  it  by  x-|-l»  or  x — 1,  accord- 
ing as  the  sign  of  the  last  term  is  4-  or  — . 

QyroUary  5. — A  recurring  equation  of  an  even  degree  may  always  be  de- 
pressed to  another  of  half  the  dimensions.     For  let  the  equation  be 

a*»+A,a:«— »+A»a*^+ A»c«+AiJ:+1=0; 

dividing  by  x",  and  placing  the  first  and  last,  the  second  and  last  but  one,  &c, 
in  juxtaposition,  we  have 

«"+^+A.(^-'+^)+ A^.(*+^)+A.=0 [2] 

Assume  y=x-| — ,  then  we  have 


z» 


(x+i)3=x»+i+3(x  +i)  x»+i=y-3y 

&c.  &:c         6cc.  =^— 4y*-f2; 

substituting  these  values  of 

x+p  ^+^  . .  .  a:"+-s  in  [2] 
the  resulting  equation  is  of  the  form 

and  the  original  equation  is  reduced  to  an  equation  of  half  the  dimensions.     , 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  Transform  the  equation  x*— 7x4-7  r=0  into  another  whose  roots  shall 
be  less  than  the  reciprocals  of  those  of  the  given  equation  by  unity. 

7  —7  +0  +1  (1 

7  0       0 

0  0       1 

7 7 

7  7 

7 

14 

••.  72»+142«4-7z+l=0  is  the  equation  sought,  where  2+1=-,  or  x=— 7-. 

X  Z«f"X 

Z 
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(2)  Find  the  roots  of  the  recurring  equation 

a*— 6r*+5a:*+5j«— 6x+l  =0. 
By  Cor.  4,  this  equation  has  one  root  a:= — 1,  and  the  depressed  equation  is 

ar«— 7a^+12ar»— 7x+l=0. 
Divide  by  a:",  and  arrange  the  terms  as  in  Cor.  6 ;  then 

1  1 

Put  x4--=2 ;  then  a:»+— =2'— 2 ;  hence,  by  substitution,  (A)  becomes 

2««2— 72+12=0; 
or  2»— 72+10=0; 

and,  resolving  the  quadratic,  we  get 

^=2±VT-^^ 

'  _7±3 

^    2 
=:5,  or  2=2. 

Hence  x+-=5,  and  a:+-=2,  and  the  resolution  of.  these  tvro  quadratics 

X  X 

gives 

a:=i(5±  V2i)  and  r=+l,  or  +1, 

and  the  five  roots  are 

-1,  +1,  +1.    ^^     ,  and 2 —  ; 

^l,ere  ^=1^^' ^(5-  V^i)  54m^^_j5--21^^_2^^  ^^^^  ^ ^^ 
2  2         6+V21     2(5+ V21)     5+ V21 

5+ V2i 
reciprocal  of  the  root  — ^r . 

(3)  Qive  the  equation  whose  roots  are  the  reciprocals  of  the  roots  of  the 

equation 

a^— 3a*— 2x*+3a?+12a:»+10x— 8=0. 

(4)  Find  the  roots  of  the  recurring  equation 

6y5-4y*+33/»-3y»+4y-5=0. 

(5)  Find  the  roots  of  the  recurring  equation 

a*+x*+i»+2«+x+l=0. 

ANSWERS. 

(3)  82«— 10a*— 12x*— 3a:'+22«+3x— 1=0. 


1+^—3  1— V— 3   — 3+4-/  — 1        ,— 3— 4V— 1 
(4)  1,  -^ . 2 • 6 •  "^ 6 • 

(5)-i.    V— ^V — •    ^ 2 •    -V— ^^2 ^    "^ 

«i— /ZI3 


-v/ 
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PROPOSITION  III. 

275.  To  transform  an  equation  into  another  whose  roots  shall  he  any  pro^ 
posed  multiple  or  suhmultiple  of  the  roots  of  the  given  equation. 

Let  3f-\'ki3f^^'\'k^xf^ •{•,.. K^iX-\-K„z=0  be  any  equation ;  tben  patting 

y 

ys=mx,  we  have  :r=— ,  and  by  substituting  this  value  of  x  in  the  given  equa- 
tion, and  multiplying  each  term  by  m^,  we  have 

an  equation  whose  roots  are  m  times  those  of  the  proposed  equation.  Hence 
we  have  simply  to  multiply  the  second  term  of  the  given  equation  by  m,  the 
third  by  m^  the  fourth  by  m',  and  so  on,  and  the  transformation  is  effected. 

Corollary  1. — ^If  the  coefficient  of  the  first  term  be  m,  then,  suppressing  m 
in  the  first  term,  making  no  change  in  the  second,  multiplying  the  third  by  m, 
the  fourth  by  m',  and  so  on,  the  resulting  equation  will  have  its  roots  m  times 
those  of  the  given  equation. 

Corollary  2. — Hence,  if  an  equation  have  fractional  coefficients,  it  may  be 
changed  into  another  having  integral  coefficients,  by  transforming  the  given 
equation  into  another  whose  roots  shall  be  those  of  the  proposed  equation 
multiplied  by  the  product  of  the  denominators  of  the  fractions. 

Corollary  3.— 4f  the  coefficients  of  the  second,  third,  fourth,  &c.,  terms  of 
an  equation  be  divisible  by  m,  mS  m',  and  so  on,  respectively,  then  m  is  a  com- 
mon measure  of  the  roots  of  the  equation. 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  Transform  the  equation  23^-^A3^+7x — 3=0  into  another  whose  roots 
shall  be  three  times  those  of  the  proposed  equation. 

(2)  Transform  the  equation  Ax^ — 3x3— 122^-|-5x — IszO  into  another  whose 
roots  shall  be  four  times  those  of  the  given  equation. 

(3)  Transform  the  equation  a:«+-x8 — -x+2t=0  into  another  whose  roots 
shall  be  12  times  those  of  the  given  equation. 

AirswE&s. 

(1)  2r»— 12x«+63x— 81=0. 

(2)  X*— 3a:»— 482«+80x— 64=0. 

(3)  x»+4x«— 36x+3466=0. 

PROPOSITION  IV. 

276.  To  transform  an  equation  into  another  whose  roots  shaU  be  the  squares 
of  the  roots  of  the  proposed  equation. 

Let  x°+AiX°-*+A9X*^-i- +A»_iX+Ab=0  be  any  equation;  then 

X"— AiX^*+AaX°^ — ±A„_iX^Ab=0  is  the  equation  whose  roots  are 

the  roots  of  the  former,  with  contrary  signs  (Prop.  VIL,  Art  247). 

Let  ai,  as,  03,  &:c.,  be  the  roots  of  the  former  equation,  and  — ai,  — o^,  — >a3, 
&c.,  those  of  the  latter ;  then  we  have 

(x-+ A,x^+ . . . .)+ (Aix'-i+ A3X«+ . .  .)=(x— ax)  (x-aa)(x— a,) 

(x«+A»r«-»H )— (A,x— i+A,x»-«+  ...)=(x+fli)(x+a,)(x+as).. 

Hence,  by  multiplying  these  two  equations,  we  have 
(x"+ A»f«+ . .  .)«-(AxX-'+ Aax-'+ . . .  )«=(a«-ai«)(a^-a,«)(x«-a8«) 


I . . .  • 


•  •  • 
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Or  a**— (Ai«— 2Aa)a*^+(A««— 2AiA8+2A^)2«« &c,  =(i»— ai«) 

(jfi — aa')(^ — as')....  by  actually  squariDg  and  arranging  according  to  the 
powers  of  x.    Now,  for  2*  write  y,  and  we  have 

y»— (Ai«-2A3)3r- »+(A,«— 2AiAa+2A4)y"-«— ..  &c.,  =(y— ai«)to— 0,^) 
(y— as') ... 
.%  y»— (A,«— 2A9)y"-*+(A8»-.2AiAj4-2A»)y'*~» ==0  is  an  equation 

whose  roots  are  the  squares  of  the  roots  of  the  given  equation. 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  Transform  the  equation  ar'-|-3z' — 6r<^6=0  into  another  whose  roots 
are  the  squares  of  those  of  the  proposed  equation. 

Here  sfi — 6x=— 32>-t'3  ^7  transposition,  and  by  squaring  we  have 

a:«— 12ar*+ 36a:«=9a:*— 4at«+ 64 
.•.  2«— 2l2r*+84a*-.64=0, 

or 

y»— 21y»+84y— 64=0 

IS  the  required  equation. 

The  roots  of  the  given  equation  are  — 1,  — 4,  2 ;  and  those  of  the  trans- 
formed equation  are  1,  4,  16. 

(2)  a*+x»+3a«+162:+16=0. 
The  transformed  equation  is 

a*+2x*+33x»+23a«+166ar— 226=0, 
which  has  (Art  259)  only  one  positive  root,  and  therefore  the  proposed  has 
only  one  real  root. 

(3)  Transform  the  equation  x'—fB — 7x-{-15=:0. 

(4)  Transform  the  equation  2«— .6x'-t-5a:'-f  2r— 10=0. 

(5)  Transform  the  equation  x«— .4z'— &r-f  32=0. 

(6)  Transform  the  equation  x^— ar^— 152<<-f  49x— 12=0. 

ANSWERS. 

(3)  y»—15y«+ 79^—225=0. 

(4)  y*—26y»4-29y«-.104y+ 100=0. 

(5)  y*—16y9—64y+ 1024=0. 

(6)  y*—39y»+495y»—2041y+ 144=0. 

PROPOSITION  V. 

277.   To  transform  an  equation  into  another  wanting  any  given  term. 

By  recurring  to  the  transformed  equation  in  Art.  251,  note,  in  ^hich  the 
roots  of  the  proposed  are  increased  or  diminished  by  a  quantity  represented 
by  r,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  order  to  know  what  value  r  must  have  to  make  the 
coefficient  of  any  power  of  x  disappear,  it  is  only  necessary  to  place  the  column 
of  quantities  by  which  that  power  is  multiplied  equal  to  zero,  and  the  result- 
ing equation,  when  resolved,  wiQ  furnish  the  proper  values  of  r.  This  equa- 
tion will  be  of  the  1°  degree  when  it  is  required  that  the  second  term  shall  dis- 
appear, it  will  be  of  the  2°  degree  when  the  third  is  to  disappear,  and  so  on. 
The  last  term  can  be  made  to  disappear  only  by  means  of  an  equation  of  the 
same  degree  as  the  proposed. 

By  removing  the  second  term  from  a  quadratic  equation,  we  shall  be  imme- 
diately conducted  to  the  weU-known  formula  for  its  solution.  Thus,  &e  equa- 
tion being 
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.      a:8+Ax+N=:0. 
the  transformed  in  x'-\-r  will  be 

+A      +Ar[z=0; 
+N   ) 
and,  that  its  second  term  may  vanish,  we  must  have 

2r+A=0  .'.  r=— JA, 
which  condition  reduces  the  transformed  to 

.}A«+N=0 


.•.x'=:±\/iA»-N 


.-.  x=x'+r=— |A±  ViA«— N; 
which  is  &e  common  formula  for  the  solution  of  a  quadratic  equation. 

PROPOSITION  YI. 

278.  To  transform  an  equation  into  one  whose  roots  are  the  squares  of  the 
differences  of  the  roots  of  the  proposed  equation. 

If  in  the  given  equation, /(x)=:0,  we  make  orssai-t-yi  <Zi  being  one  of  the 
roots,  y  will  be  the  difference  between  ax  and  every  other  root.  If  we  make 
ar=aa-{-y»  y  wiU  be  the  difference  between  a%  and  every  other  root,  and  so  on. 

But  since  a^  o^  Sec.,  are  roots  of/(x)=sO,  they  must  satisfy  it ;  hence 

/(a,)==0,/(a.)=0,  &c (1) 

If  we  eliminate  at  or  a,,  &c.,  between  either  of  these  equations  (1)  and  the 

corresponding  ones, /(ai-{-^)=0,/(aj4"y)=0«  ^-«  ^^  ^^^  equation  in  y 
win  be  in  each  case  the  same,  and  is  therefore  the  equation  wllaee  roots  are 
the  differences  of  the  roots  of  the  proposed  equation.    It  is  evidently  the  same 
thing  to  eliminate  between /(x)  and/(x-4-^)- 
The  form  of  the  equation /(x-4-y)  is  (Art  251), 

/W+/.(%+x^+ y. 

The  first  term  is  identical  with  the  proposed  equation,  and  vanishes,  and  the 
whole  is  divisible  by  y ;  we  thus  deduce 

M')+r^y+  •  •  •  y"^' («) 

The  equation  (2)  is  of  the  m— 1  degree,  and  by  elimination  with  the  pro- 
posed  equation  of  the  degree'm  will  produce  a  final  equation  of  the  degree 
m{m-^l),  as  will  be  hereafter  shown.  It  is  evident,  indeed,  that  the  roots 
being  of  the  form  ai — as»  as — ai,  ai — Og,  Oz — ai,  0^-^09,  &c.,  will  be  equal  in 
number  to  the  permutations  of  m  letters,  two  and  two,  which  is  m(m — 1) 
(Art.  200).  The  factors  m  and  m— 1  will  the  one  be  even  and  the  other  odd, 
and  the  product  m(m — 1)  must  therefore  necessarily  be  even ;  moreover,  since 
if  one  root,  ai — a«,  be  represented  by  /?,  another,  a, — ai,  wiD  be  represented 
by  — /?,  and  the  equation  (2)  will  be  composed  of  fiictors  of  the  form  (y—P) 
(y+P)^^^ — j3s.  ai,^  hence  will  contain  only  even  powers  of  y.  It  may 
therefore  be  written  under  the  form 

y*"+i'2r-*+92r-^+.  &c.,  +««=0 (3) 

and  if  we  make  y'=z,  we  hav# 

z«n-j-p2«-i+^«»*-«+,  &c.  +«=o (4) 
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as  the  equation  whose  roots  are  the  squares  of  the  differences  of  the  roots  of 
the  proposed  equation. 

279.  As  an  application  of  the  foregoing  principles,  let  us  find  the  equation  of 
the  squares  of  the  differences  for  the  equation  of  the  third  degree.  In  the 
first  place,  I  shall  make  the  general  remark,  that  equations  (3)  and  (4)  ought 
not  to  change  when  we  augment,  or  when  we  diminish,  by  the  same  quantity 
all  the  roots  of  equation  (1).  Consequently,  if  the  second  term  of  a  ^en 
equation  be  not  wanting,  we  can  cause  it  to  disappear  (Art.  273),  and  then 
find  the  equation  of  the  differences  for  the  transformed  equation ;  we  shaS 
thus  find  the  same  equation  as  if  we  had  not  made  the  second  term  vanish,  since 
the  differences  of  the  roots  will  be  the  same  as  before,  while  the  calculatioiis 
will  be  less  complicated.  This  being  premised,  I  will  suppose  that  the  equa- 
tion of  the  third  degree  wants  its  second  term,  and  has  the  form 

x»+jr+r=0 [A] 

Designate  the  given  equation  by/(z)=0,  and  the  derived  polynomials  of 
f(x)  by/i(2;),y^(x),y^(r) . . . . ;  the  rule  for  finding  the  equation  of  the  squares 
of  the  differences  is  to  eliminate  between  the  two  equations 

/(x)=0,/,(i)+i/,(r)y+^/,(x)y+  ...  =0 [B] 

But  in  the  case  before  us  we  have 

/(r)=a;»+9x+r,  /i(ar)=3a:«+9,  /,(x)=6a:,  /,(x)=6. 

Substituting,  therefore,  these  values  in  equations  [B],  we  shall  readily  perceive 
that  the  elimination  of  x  ought  to  be  performed  between  equation  [A]  and  the 
following  equation, 

3x«+<7+3xy+y«==0 [C] 

We  shall,  therefore,  arrange  this  equation  with  reference  to  x,  and  then  elimi- 
nate X  by  proceeding  as  if  we  had  to  find  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  equa- 
tions [A]  and  [C]. 

First  Division, 


x'-Jj-  qx  -{^  r 
Z3?•\^^x  +3r 


3x«+3yx+y8+g 


X— y 
+3x'+3yx«-Ky«+  q)x 

— 3yx«— (y«— 2g)x+3r 
-3yx«~33^x— y»  —yy 

Second  Division. 


3x«+  Syx-J-    y^+q 
+6(3/«+7)^+3(y»-h7y    +3r)r 


%'+?)^+.V'+7y+3r 


3^+3(y»+gy-3r) 


3(2r»+7y  -3r)x+2(y«+9)« 
6(2^+9)(2/'+Vy  -3r)x+4(y+9)» 
_6(y«+7)(y»+9y  -3r)a-+3(y»-|-7y-h3rKyy-^r:-3r) 
4(y+9)'-3(2r»  +yy+3r)(y».h(?y-3r). 

In  the  last  division  we  have  multiplied  twice  by  y"-|-9  in  order  to  render  the 
divisions  possible,  but  if  we  take  y^-{-y=0,  the  divisor  reduces  to  3r,  a  quan 
tity  in  general  differing  from  0. 
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Making  the  last  remainder  equal  to  zero,  and  performing  the  operations  in- 
dicated, the  equation  of  the  differences  is 

y+6^+99«y»+4ga+27r«=:0; 

taking  ^*=z,  the  equation  of  the  squares  of  the  differences  becomes 

For  the  equation  a;*— 7i+7=0,  we  have  9=— 7,  r=+7;  and  hence  the 
equation  in  z  becomes 

t8— 422«+44U— 49=0. 

BUDAN'S  CRITEBION 
For  determining  the  number  of  imaginary  roots  in  any  eqtuUitm. 

280.  If  the  real  positive  roots  of  an  equation,  taken  in  the  order  of  their 
magnitudes,  be  ai,  Og,  03,  04 . . . .  a„  where  ai  is  the  smallest,  and  if  we  dimin- 
ish the  roots  of  the  equation  by  a  number  h  greater  than  ai,  but  less  than  Ot, 
then  the  roots  will  be  ai-^hj  a^ — A,  a^ — A,  ...Ao — h^  and  the  first  of  these 
will  now  be  negative.  But  the  number  of  positive  roots  is  exactly  equal  to 
the  number  of  variations  of  sign  in  the  terms  of  the  equation  when  the  roots 
are  all  real ;  and  as  we  have  changed  one  positive  root  into  a  negative  one, 
the  transformed  equation  must  have  one  variation  less  than  the  proposed 
equation. 

Again,  by  reducing  all  the  roots  by  Ar,  a  number  greater  than  o^,  but  less 
than  as,  we  shall  have  two  negative  roots,  ai — A:,  09 — A:,  in  the  transformed 
equation,  and,  therefore,  we  shall  have  two  variations  of  sign  less  than  in  the 
proposed  equation,  for  two  positive  roots  have  been  reduced  so  as  to  become 
negative  ones.  Hence  it  is  obvious,  that  if  we  reduce  the  roots  by  a  number 
greater  than  0,,  all  the  positive  roots  will  become  negative,  and  the  transform- 
ed equation,  having  all  its  roots  negative,  will  have  the  signs  of  afl  its  terms 
positive  (Art  259),  and  all  the  variations  will  have  entirely  disappeared. 

We  see,  then,  that  if  the  roots  of  an  equation  be  reduced  until  the  signs  of 
all  the  terms  of  the  transformed  equation  be  -{-,  we  have  employed  a  greater 
number  than  the  greatest  positive  root  of  that  equation ;  and,  therefore,  its 
reciprocal  must  be  less  than  the  smallest  real  root  of  the  reciprocal  equation. 
Now,  if  we  take  the  reciprocal  equation,  and  reduce  its  roots  by  the  reciprocal 
of  the  former  number,  we  should  have  as  many  positive  roots  left  in  this  trans- 
formed reciprocal  equation  as  there  were  positive  roots  in  the  proposed  equa- 
tion, unless  the  equation  has  imaginary  roots ;  hence  the  number  of  variatknis 
lost  in  the  former  case  should  be  exactly  equal  to  the  number  left  in  the  latter, 
when  the  roots  are  all  real ;  and,  consequently,  if  this  condition  be  not  fulfill- 
ed, the  difference  of  these  numbers  indicates  the  number  of  imaginary  roots. 
To  explain  this  reasoning  more  clearly,  we  shall  suppose  that  an  equation  has 
three  positive  roots ;  as,  for  mstance,  1,  2*5,  and  3.  Now  if  the  roots  of  the 
proposed  equation  be  reduced  by  4,  a  number  greater  than  3,  the  greatest 
positive  root,  the  three  positive  roots  in  the  original  equation  will  evidently  be 
changed  into  three  negative  ones  in  the  transformed  one,  and  hence  three  va- 
riations must  be  lost.  Again,  the  equation  whose  roots  are  the  reciprocals  of 
the  proposed  equation  must  have  three  positive  roots,  1,  |,  and  } ;  and  it  is 
evident  that  if  we  reduce  the  roots  of  the  reciprocal  equation  by  },  the  recip- 
rocal of  the  former  reducing  number  4,  we  shall  not  change  the  character  of 
the  three  positive  roots,  because  i  is  less  than  the  least  of  them,  and  1— !» 
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I  ..J,  1 — I  are  aU  positive ;  heoce  the  three  variations  introduced  by  the 
three  positive  roots  mast  stiU  be  found  in  the  transformed  reciprocal  equatkw, 
and,  therefore,  three  variations  are  left  in  the  latter  transformation,  iodicating 
no  imaginary  roots.    The  theorem  may,  therefore,  be  stated  thus  : 
If,  in  transformuig  an  equation  by  any  number  r,  there  be  n  variations  lost, 

and  if,  in  transforming  the  reciprocal  equation  by  -  (the  reciprocal  of  r),  there 

be  m  variations  leftt  then  there  will  be  at  least  n — m  imaginary  roots  in  the 
interval  0,  r. 

For  there  are  as  many  positive  roots  in  the  interval  0,  r  of  the  direct  equa- 
tion as  there  are  between  ^  and  g  of  the  reciprocal  equation ;  hence,  if  n,  the 

uumber  of  variations  lost  in  the  transformation  of  the  direct  equation  by  r,  be 
jgreater  than  m,  the  number  of  variations  left  in  the  transformation  of  the  re- 
ciprocal equation  by  -,  there  will  be  a  contradiction  with  respect  to  the  charac- 
ter of  a  number  of  the  roots,  equal  to  the  difference  n — m.  Hence  these 
roots  are  imaginary. 

EXAMPLE. 

Find  the  number  of  imaginary  roots  of  the  equation 

ir*— a:8+2a*-fx— 4=0. 

Direct.  Reciprocal. 

1   —1  +2  +1  —4  (1  —4+1  +  2  —  1+1  (1 

_1_0__2_3  _4—  3  —  1— 2 

0  2       3—1 
113 

13       6 

1  2 

2  5 
1 

~^  —16 

Here  ttoo  variations  are  lost  in  the  transformation  of  the  direct  equation, 
and  no  variations  are  left  in  the  transformation  of  the  reciprocal  equation: 
therefore  this  equation  has  at  least  tioo  imaginary  roots ;  and  it  has  only  two, 
foir  the  sign  of  the  absolute  term  is  negative,  implying  the  existence  of  two 
real  roots,  the  one  positive  and  the  other  negative.  (See  Art.  248,  Pr.  VIII., 
Cor.  5.) 

EXAMPLE. 

To  find  the  number  and  situation  of  the  real  roots  of  the  equation  x^+z* 
+a«+3z— 100=0  by  Budan's  method. 

If  the  roots  of  this  equation  be  aU  real,  the  permanences  and  variation  mdi- 
cate  three  negative  roots  and  one  positive  root. 

(1)  To  find  the  positive  root. 


—  3  —  1 

—  2 

— 1 

—  4   —  7 

—  8 

—  7  —  8 

—10 

—  4   —11 

—  11    —19 

—  4 

1  +  1+1+  3—100  (2 
3+7+17—  66 


1  +  1+  1+  3—100(3 
4+13+42+  26 


In  the  transfonnation  by  2,  one  variation  is  left,  and,  in  transforming  by  3, 
there  is  no  variation  left ;  therefore  the  positive  root  is  between  2  and  3. 

(2)  For  the  negative  roots. 
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Dirtct  Equation. 
1—1+1—3—100(1 
O-fl— 2— 102 
1  +  2+0 
2+4 
3 

Here  two  variatioDs  are  lost  in  the  direct  transfonnatioD,  and  no  variations 
are  left  in  the  reciprocal  transformation ;  therefore  the  two  roots  in  the  inter- 
val 0  and  — 1  are  imaginary. 


Reciprocal  Equation. 
—100—     3+     1—     1+     1  (1 
—103—102—103—102 

signs  all  — 


1—1+1—  3—100  (3 
2+7+18—  46 


1—1+  1—  3—100(4 
3+13+49+  96 


Hence  the  negative  root  is  obviously  situated  between  — 3  and  — 4. 

DEGUA'S  CRITERION. 

281.  In  any  equation,  if  we  have  a  cipher-coefficient,  or  term  wanting,  and 
if  the  cipher-coefficient  be  situated  between  two  terms  having  tiie  same  sign, 
there  will  be  two  imaginary  roots  in  that  equation. 

Let  the  order  of  the  signs  be 

++-0-+ ; 

and  for  0  writing  +  or  —  we  have  either 

+  +  -  +  -  + .or+  + + 

In  the  former  of  these  we  find  tUH)  permanences  and  Jive  variations,  and  in 
the  latter  we  have^ur  permanences  and  only  three  variations ;  hence,  if  the 
roots  are  all  real,  we  must,  in  the  former  case,  hayejive  positive  and  two  neg-. 
ative  roots,  and  in  the  latter,  three  positive  a.nd  four  negative  roots  (Art.  259) ; 
hence  we  have  two  roots,  both  positive  and  negative,  at  the  same  time,  and, 
therefore,  these  two  roots  can  not  be  real  roots.  These  two  roots,  which  in- 
volve the  absurdity  of  being  both  positive  and  negative  at  the  same  time,  must, 
therefore,  be  imagihary  roots. 

In  nearly  the  same  manner  it  may  be  shown  that 

(1)  If  between  terms  having  like  signs,  2n  or  2n — 1  cipher-coefficients  in- 
tervene, there  will  be  2n  imaginary  roots  indicated  thereby. 

(2)  If  between  terms  having  different  signs,  2n+l  or  2n  cipher-coefficients 
intervene,  there  will  be  2n  imaginary  roots  indicated  tiiereby. 

EXAMPLE. 

The  equation  x* — 2^+6x^+24=0  has  two  imaginary  roots,  for  the  absent 
term  is  preceded  and  succeeded  by  terms  having  like  signs  ;  and  the  equation 
r*±l,  having  the  coefficients  l±0±Oztlt  has  also  two  imaginary  roots. 

« 

EXAMPLES  FOR  PRACTICE. 

(1)  How  many  imaginary  roots  are  in  the  equation 

a*+a;3— 2a:*+2x— 1=0  ? 

(2)  Has  the  equation  x* — 2a;'+6z+10=0  any  imaginary  roots  ? 

THE  LIMITS  OF  THE  ROOTS  OF  EaUATION& 
282.  The  limits  of  any  group  of  roots  of  an  equation  are  two  quantities  be- 
tween which  the  whole  group  lies ;  thus,  +  oo  and  0  are  limits  of  the  positive 
roots  of  every  equation,  and  0  and  — oo  of  the  negative  roots.    But  in  practice 
we  are  roquired  to  assign  much  closer  limits  than  these,  usually  the  two  con-  . 
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Becutive  whole  numbers  between  which  each  root  lies,  so  that  the  infenor 
limit  is  the  integral  part  of  the  incladed  root.  This  may  be  effected  without 
knowing  any  of  the  roots  of  the  equation,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  prop- 
ositions.    The  roots  spoken  of  in  this  section  are  the  real  roots. 

SUPERIOR  AND  INFERIOR  LIMITS  OF  THE  ROOTS. 

283.  The  greatest  negative  coefficient  increased  by  unity  is  a  superior  limit 
of  the  positive  roots  of  an  equation. 

Let  — 'p  be  the  greatest  negative  coefficient;  then  any  value  of  x  which 
makes 

a?"— p(a:"'"*+a:*""+  . . .  +a:*+x+l)  positive, 

X"  — 1 

or  a*>j?(x»-»+a--»H +a*+x+l)>jp^3^,* 

will,  a  fortiori,  make 

orf(x)  positive,  because  in  the  latter,  all  the  terms  after  2f^  will  not  generally 
be  negative,  and  of  the  negative  terms  not  one  is  greater  than  the  correspond- 
ing term  in  the  former  expression. 

x"— .1 
Now  the  inequality  a:">jp r-  is  satisfied,  if 

^=  or  >;r-^,  or  *-l=  or  >p,  or  x=  or  >j,+l. 

Since,  therefore,  |7-|-1  and  every  greater  number,  when  substituted  for  x, 
will  make/(j:)  positive,  the  numerical  value  of  the  greatest  negative  coefficient 
increased  by  unity  is  a  superior  limit  of  the  positive  roots.f 

284.  In  any  equation,  if  ^,0:'^'  be  the  first  term  which  is  negative,  and  — p 
the  greatest  negative  coefficient,  \-\-  ^p  is  a  superior  limit  of  the  positive 
roots. 

Any  value  of  x  which  makes 

will  of  course  make  a:"+piX°~*+jJ9r'*-®+  . . .  positive. 

a*-*+*— 1 
Now  the  inequafity  a^^p z — ,  is  satisfied  if 

a:»>iJ T",  or  a-^»(r— 1)>  j?,  or  if  (ar— l)'^»(a:— 1)=  or  >p,  or  (x—l)  = 

or  >^,  or  r=  or  >1+  \Jp* 

Since,  therefore,  I4-  Vi'  ^^d  every  greater  number  gives  a  positive  result, 
1^.  ^p  is  a  superior  limit. 

This  method  may  be  employed  when  the  first  term  is  followed  by  one  or 
more  positive  terms. 

EXAMPLE. 

x*+ll2«— 25x— 61=0. 
Here  r=:3,  and  a  limit  of  the  positive  roots  is 

1^.  ^61,  or  5,  taking  the  next  higher  integer. 

265.  If  each  negative  coefficient,  taken  positively,  be  divided  by  the  sum  of 

*  See  (Art.  23).  t  This  ia  oommonly  known  as  Maclaniin's  limit. 


« 
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all  the  positive  coefficients  which  precede  it,  the  greatest  of  the  fractions  thus 
formed,  increased  by  unity,  is  a  superior  Dmit  of  the  positive  roots. 
Let  the  equation  be 

h(— ^0^^*^+  •  • .  +i'n=0 ; 

then,  since  (Art  23), 

if  we  transform  evexy  positive  term  by  this  formula,  and  leave  the  negative 
terms  in  their  original  form,  we  shall  have 

0=(ar— l)z»-»+(x— l)a:"-«+(x— 1)2*-»H J.  a:— 1+1 

+^2(3:— l)a*-9-j j-p8(x— 1)+^, 

+ 

Now  if  such  a  value  be  assigned  to  x  that  every  term  is  positive,  that  value 
will  be  the  superior  limit  required ;  in  the  terms  where  no  negative  coefficient 
enters,  it  is  sufficient  to  have  x^  1 ;  in  the  other  terms,  each  of  which  in- 
volves a  negative  coefficient,  we  must  have   - 

(l+JPi+i'3)(^-"l)>l^» 
or 

"''^l+i'l+i'*"'"^  '   ''^l+P.+P^+'-'+Pr^l'^^'  ^' 

If,  then,  X  be  taken  equal  to  the  greatest  of  these  fractions  increased  by 
unity,  this  value,  and  every  greater  value,  will  make  f{x)  positive,  and  there- 
fore will  be  a  superior  limit  of  the  positive  roots.  This  method  gives  a  limit 
easily  calculated,  and  generally  not  far  from  the  truth.* 

EXAMPIJCS. 

(1)  4a*— ar*-l-23a:»-l-105a:«— 80x-J-3=0. 
8  80  8      80  8 

The  fractions  are  -  and  4X23X106'  ^^  4*^132 '  ^^®'®^*^'^®  7+^=3  **  * 

superior  limit. 

(2)  4arT— 6a:«— 7a*+8x*+7a:'— 23a«— 22ar— 6=0; 

here  3  is  a  superior  limit. 

Observation. — The  form  of  the  equation  will  often  suggest  artifices,  by 
means  of  which  closer  limits  may  be  determined  than  by  any  of  the  preceding 
methods ;  thus,  writing  the  equation  of  Example  1  under  the  form 

4x*(x— 2)-f-23a:»-hl05x(ar— 2J-)  -(-3=0, 

we  see  that  x=  or  ^2  gives  a  positive  result,  therefore  2  is  a  superior  limit 
Similarly,  by  writing  the  example  of  Art.  284  imder  the  form 


ar(z»-25)-t-ll(a^-J)=0, 


we  see  that  3  is  a  superior  limit. 

We  have  seen  (Art.  248)  that  an  equation  of  an  even  number  of  dimensions 
with  its  last  term  positive  may  have  no  real  root ;  but  we  shall  now  show  that 

'  This  is  the  method  of  Bret 
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in  any  equation  whatever,  if  the  abeolate  term  be  amall  compared  with  the 
other  terms,  there  will  be  at  least  one  real  root  also  very  small. 

286.  In  the  equation 

PQX^+Pi2^^+t  &c.,  +x— rs=0, 
where  r  is  essentially  positive,  and  which  may  represent  any  equation  what- 
ever, if  r  <777-; — -,  where  p  is  numerically  the  greatest  coefficient,  then  there 

is  a  real  positive  root,  ^2r. 

By  dividing  by  the  coefficient  of  r,  and  changing  the  signs  of  all  the  terms, 
and  of  all  the  roots,  if  necessary,  eveiy  equation  may  be  reduced  to  the  form 

-~r'{'X+,  &c.,  +pi3f^^'\'poif'ss0  ....  (1) 

where  r  is  essentially  positive ;  let  p  be  numerically  the  greatest  coefficient, 

then  any  value  of  a:<l  which  makes 

»r»(l— a:»-M 
'-r+z>p{3^+2^+,  &c.,  +^")>^^-^iZ:^. 

will  make  the  first  member  of  (1)  positive ;  and  this  condition  is  fulfilled  by 

pa^ 
-r+r=  or  >j^^, 

because  1>1— a*-*,  or    ^-    '     '    '      * 

(l-J-|?)z«— (l+r)z4-r=0,  y  ^-'^^  i  a 4'*  -  '^. 
or 


2(l+p)x=(l+r)-.  ^(l+ry^Ar(l+p); 

if,  then,  4r(14-jP)  <ll»  the  radical  will  have  a  real  value  >r,  and  there  will  be 

1 
for  X  a  real  value  less  than  ^.         ^  which  makes  the  first  member  of  (1 )  posi- 
tive, while  x=0  makes  it  negative ;  therefore,  in  any  equation  reduced  to  the 
above  form,  ifr<...  ,     .,  there  is  a  real  small  positive  root,  <2r. 

EXAMPLE. 

x*+ 18x8— 21x*— 12x+ 1 =0 
has  a  real  root  between  0  and  ^. 

D 

287.  To  find  an  inferior  limit  of  the  positive  roots,  we  must  traosfonn  the 
equation  into  one  whose  roots  are  the  reciprocals  of  the  roots  of  the  former ; 
and  the  reciprocal  of  the  superior  limit  of  the  roots  of  the  transformed  equa- 
tion, found  by  the  preceding  methods,  will  be  the  quantity  requured. 

Hence,  if  pr  denote  the  greatest  coefficient  of  a  contrary  sign  to  the  last 

term,  Pn$  <ui  inferior  limit  of  the  positive  roots  is  — ; — .    For  the  transformed 

Pm+Pr 

equation  will  be  (Art  274) 

Pn  Pu  Pa 

Pr  Pr 

of  which  ^--  is  the  greatest  negative  coefficient;  therefore^— -|-1  is  a  superior 

Pn  Pa 

«» 
limit  of  its  roots ;  and,  consequently,  — ; —  an  inferior  limit  of  the  positive  roots 

Pr+Pn 

of  the  proposed  equation. 
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EXAMPLE. 

jJ— 42a«+441x— 49=0.    . 

49  1 

Here  j7a=49,  |?,=:441,  .•.  ,  or  r^  is  an  inferior  limit  of  the  positive 

roots.    By  putting  r=:-,  we  may  discover  a  limit  closer  to  the  roots ;  for  the 
transformed  equation  is 

y'p9y»+7y-i=0,  or  y(y-.9)+^(y-l)  =0, 
which  evidently  has  9  for  the  superior  limit  of  its  positive  roots,  and,  there- 
fore, the  proposed  has  -r  for  its  inferior  limit. 

288.  To  find  superior  and  inferior  limits  of  the  negative  roots,  we  must 
transform  the  equation  into  one  whose  roots  are  those  of  the  former  with  con- 
trary signs  (Art.  247) ;  and  if  a,  /3  be  limits,  found  as  above,  of  the  positive 
roots  of  this  equation,  then  — a  and  — /3  will  be  limits  of  the  negative  roots  of 
the  proposed  equation. 

EXAMPLE. 

34—7^4-7=0; 

putting  x= — y,  we  get  if — 7y — 7=0,  of  which  l-)-'/7or4iBa  superior 

limit. 

1  113 

Also,  putting  y=j,  we  get  z'+2«— -=0,  or  2*— — +2«— ^=0,  of  which 

-  is  a  superior  limit ;  therefore  the  negative  root  of  the  proposed  lies  between 
—4  and  —3. 

NEWT0N*S  METHOD  OP  PINDINO  LIMITS  OP  THE  ROOTS. 

289.  The  limits,  however,  deduced  by  any  of  the  preceding  methods  sel- 
dom approach  veiy  near  to  the  roots ;  the  tentative  method,  depending  upon 
the  following  proposition,  will  furnish  us  with  limits  which  lie  much  nearer  to 
them. 

Every  number  which,  written  for  r,  makes /(x)  and  all  its  derived  functions 
positive,  is  a  superior  limit  of  the  positive  roots. 

For,  if  we  diminish  the  roots  a,  6,  c,  dec,  of/(2r)=0  by  ^,  that  is  (Art  251), 
substitute  y-^-hior  x,  the  result  \af(y-\-h)z=Q^  or 


Now,  if  we  give  such  a  value  to  h  that  all  the  coefficients  of  this  equation 
are  positive,  then  every  value  of  y  is  negative ;  that  is,  all  the  quantities,  a— A, 
"k — k^  c — A,  &c.,  are  negative,  and  therefore  h  is  greater  than  the  greatest  of 
the  quantities  a,  6,  c,  dec.,  or  is  a  superior  limit  of  the  roots  of  the  proposed 
ioquation.  Similarly,  h  will  be  an  inferior  limit  to  all  the  roots,  if  the  coefficients 
be  alternately  positive  and  negative. 

EXAMPLE. 

V 

To  find  a  superior  limit  of  the  roots  of 

a:3-.5x«+7x— 1=0. 
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The  traDsforined  eqimtioD,  putting  y-^-h  far  x,  ia 

in  which,  if  3  be  pat  for  A,  all  the  coefficients  are  positive ;  therefore  3  is  a  su- 
perior limit  of  the  positive  roots. 

Observation. — This  method  of  finding  a  superior  limit  of  the  roots  by  de- 
termining by  trial  \\hat  value  of  x  will  make/(z)  and  all  its  derived  functloos 
positive,  was  proposed  by  Newton. 

WAEINO*S  OR  LAGRAIfOE*8  METHOD  OF  SEFARATIIfO  THE  ROOTS. 

290.  If  a  series  of  quantities  be  substituted  for  x  in/(2r),  then  between  eveiy 
two  which  give  results  with  different  signs  an  odd  number  of  roots  of/(x)=0 
b  situated ;  and  between  every  two  which  give  results  with  the  same  sign  an 
even  number  is  situated,  or  none  at  all ;  but  we  can  not  assure  ourselves  that 
in  the  former  case  the  number  does  not  exceed  unity,  or  that  in  the  latter  it 
is  zero,  and  that,  consequently,  the  number  and  situation  of  all  the  real  roots 
is  ascertained,  unless  the  difference  between  the  quantities  successively  sub- 
stituted be  less  than  the  least  difference  between  the  roots  of  the  proposed 
equation ;  since,  if  it  were  greater,  it  is  evident  that  more  than  one  root  might 
be  intercepted  by  two  of  the  quantities  giving  results  with  different  signs,  and 
that  two  roots  instead  of  none  might  be  intercepted  by  two  of  the  quantities 
giving  results  with  the  same  sign,  and  in  both  cases  roots  would  pass  undis- 
covered. We  must,  therefore,  first  find  a  limit  less  than  the  least  difference 
of  the  roots ;  this  may  be  done  by  transforming  the  equation  into  one  whose 
roots  are  the  squares  of  the  differences  of  the  roots  of  the  proposed  equation. 
Then,  if  we  find  a  limit  k  less  than  the  least  positive  root  of  the  transformed 
equation,  ^k  will  be  less  than  the  least  difference  of  the  roots  of  the  proposed 
equation;  and  if  we  substitute  successively  for  x  the  numbers  s,  s — -^k, 
8 — 2  -/X  &c.  {a  being  a  superior  limit  of  the  roots  of  the  proposed),  till  we 
come  to  a  superior  limit  of  the  negative  roots,  we  are  sure  that  no  two  real 
roots  lying  between  the  numbers  substituted  have  escaped  us,  and  that  every 
change  of  signs  in  the  results  of  the  substitutions  indicates  only  one  real  root. 
Hence  the  number  of  real  roots  will  be  known  (for  it  will  exactiy  equal  the 
number  of  changes),  as  well  as  the  interval  in  which  each  of  them  is  contained. 

Observation. — This  method  of  determining  the  number  and  situation  of 
the  real  roots  of  an  equation  was  first  proposed  by  Waring ;  it  is,  however,  of 
no  practical  use  for  equations  of  a  degree  exceeding  the  fourth,  on  account  of 
the  great  labor  of  forming  the  equation  of  differences  for  equations  of  a  higher 
order. 

•  example. 
a:»— 7ar-t-7=:0. 

The  numbers  1  and  2  give  each  a  positive  result,  but  yet  two  roots  lie  be- 
tween them.  The  equation  whose  roots  are  the  squares  of  the  differences  is 
(Art.  279)  ^'—42^^4-441^ — 49=0,  an  inferior  limit  of  the  positive  roots  of 

which  is  n  (^^  ^^'^) «  therefore,  -  is  less  tiian  the  least  difference  of  the 
9  •> 

5  4 
roots  of  23^7a:-t-7s=0,  and,  substituting  2,  -,  -,  the  results  are  +>  — *  +• 
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5  5  4 

hence,  one  value  of  x  lies  between  2  and  ;r,  and  one  between  -  and  ~ ;  and, 

similarly,  we  find  the  negative  root,  which  necessarily  exists,  to  lie  between  — 3 

1 
and  —  3«. 

METHOD  OF  DIVISORS. 

291.  The  commensurable  roots  of /(j:)s=0,  which  are  necessarily  whole 
numbers,  may  be  always  found  by  the  following  process,  called  (he  method  of 
divisors,  proposed  by  Nev^on. 

Suppose  a  to  be  an  integral  root ;  then,  substituting  a  for  x,  and  reversing 
the  order  of  the  terms,  we  have 

Pn+i'n-ia+j?B«8a«+  . . .  +/?!«"-»+ a" =0 ; 

Hence,  —  is  an  integer  which  we  may  denote  by  ^i ;  substituting  and  di-. 
Tiding  agaio  by  a,  we  get 

^'\f'"'+i'>-'+  •  •  •  +i'iO-^+a'^=0. 

fl|  ^»  n|j J 

Similarly, is  an  integer  =93  suppose ;  and  proceeding  in  this  man- 
ner, we  shall  at  last  arrive  at  ] 

a        ' 

Hence,  that  a  may  be  a  root  of  the  equation,  the  last  term,  jpn,  must  be  di- 
visible by  it,  so  must  the  sum  of  the  quotient  and  next  coefficient,  ^L+i'o-i  1 
and  continuing  the  uniform  operation,  the  sum  of  each  coefficient  and  the  pre- 
ceding quotient  must  be  divisible  by  a,  the  final  result  being  always  — 1. 

If,  therefore,  we  take  the  quotients  of  the  division  of  the  last  term  by  each 
of  the  divisors  of  the  last  term  which  are  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the 
roots,  and  add  these  quotients  to  the  coefficient  of  the  last  term  but  one ;  di- 
vide these  sums,  some  of  which  may  be  equal  to  zero,  by  the  respective 
divisors,  add  the  new  quotients  which  are  integers  or  zero  (neglecting  the 
others)  to  the  next  coefficient  and  divide  by  the  respective  divisors,  and  so  on 
through  all  the  coefficients  (dropping  eveiy  divisor  as  soon  as  it  gives  a  frac- 
tional quotient),  those  divisors  of  the  last  term  which  give  —1  for  a  final  re- 
sult are  the  integral  roots  of  the  equation ;  and  we  shall  thus  obtain  all  the  in- 
tegral roots,  unless  the  equation  have  equal  roots,  the  test  of  which  will  be  that 
some  of  the  roots  already  found  satisfy /'(x)  =0,  and  the  number  of  times  that 
any  one  is  repeated  yrill  be  expressed  by  the  degree  of  derivation  of  the  first 
of  the  derived  functions  which  that  root  does  not  reduce  to  zero,  when  written 
in  it  for  x  (Art.  253).  It  is  best  to  ascertain  by  direct  substitution  whether 
^•4-1  BQ<1  —I  ^^  roots,  and  so  to  exclude  them  from  the  divisors  to  be  tried. 

EXAMPLE  I. 

a:8^3a«— ar-{-10=:0. 

8 
Here  the  roots  lie  between  --{-1  and  «11  (Arts.  285,  286),  and  the  divi- 
sors of  the  last  term  are  ±  {2,  5, 10  j. 


I 
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.%  a=:       2—2—5     —10 

71=       5—6     —  2     —  1 

7i+(— 8)=   —3     —13     —10     —  9 

7i=  2 

92+3=  5 

^8=  — 1- 

Therefore  — 5,  being  the  ooly  ooe  of  the  divisors  which  leads  to  a  last  quo- 
tient — 1,  is  the  only  commensurable  root,  and  it  is  not  repeated,  since  it  does 
not  satisfy  the  equation /'(r) =32*+ 6x — 8=0. 

EXAMPLE  II. 

a*— 5r«+a:»+16a:«— 2ar+16=0. 

Here  limits  of  the  roots  are  6  and  — 4  ;  and  the  commensurable  roots  are 
4,  2,  —2. 

EXAMPLE  III. 

x<^5a4_2a*— 6r+20=0;  x=— 2,  or  —5. 

292.  The  number  of  divisors  to  be  tried  may  be  lessened  by  observing,  that 
if  the  roots  of /(r)=0  were  diminished  by  any  whole  number,  m,  the  last 
term  of  the  transformed  equation, /(y+m)=0,  would  be/(m) ;  if,  therefore, 
a  were  an  integral  value  of  x,  a— m  would  be  an  integral  value  of  y,  and  would 
be,  therefore,  a  divisor  of /(m).    Hence,  any  divisor,  a,  of  the  last  term  of 

f(x)  is  to  be  rejected  which  does  not  satisfy  the  condition :=  an  integer, 

when  for  m  any  integer,  such  as  d=  1*  dz  10,  &;c,  is  substituted. 

EXAMPLE  I. 

js-.5a:«— 18a:+72=0. 
Changing  the  signs  of  the  alternate  terms,  we  have 

r»+62«— 18a:— 72=0,  or  a:»— 72+5x(a:— r-)  =0-, 

therefore  the  roots  lie  between  19  and  — 5. 

But  /(l)=50,/(-l)=84,/(-3)=54; 

and  the  only  admissible  divisors  of  72,  which,  when  diminished  by  1,  divide 
50,  are 

6,  3,  2,  —4 ; 

also,  aU  these  divisors,  when  increased  by  1,  divide  84 ;  but  only  6,  3,  —4, 
when  increased  by  3,  divide  54 ; 

.-.  6,  3,  —4, 

are  the  only  divisors  which  need  to  be  tried ;  and  they  will  all  be  found  to  be 
roots. 

EXAMPLE  II. 

j:3_62*+169x— (42)9=0.     x=9. 

293.  If  a  proposed  equation  have  fractional  coefficients,  or  if  its  ftrst  term 
be  affected  with  a  coefficient,  since  (275,  Cor.  2)  it  can  be  transformed  into  an- 
other equation  with  first  term  unity  and  every  coefficient  a  whole  number, 
this  method  will  enable  us  to  find  the  commensurable  roots  of  every  equation 
under  a  rational  form.  If  the  coefficients  be  whole  numbers  and  the  first  term 
be  jiqZ",  and  we  (mly  wish  to  find  the  roots  which  are  integers,  no  transforma- 
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tion  will  be  necessary,  only  evety  divisor  of  the  last  term  which  is  a  root  will 
lead  to  a  result  — jpo  instead  of  — 1. 

EXAMPLE. 

fti:4_25r>^2&i:«+4x— 8=0. 
It  is  the  same  as 

(x— 2)«(aa:— 2)(22:+l)=0. 

NEWT0N*S  METHOD  OF  APPROXIMATION. 

294.  When  we  know  an  approximate  value  of  a  root,  we  may  easily  obtain 
other  values  of  it,  more  and  more  exact,  by  a  method  invented  by  Newton, 
which  rapidly  attains  its  object.  We  shall  give  this  method,  first  in  the  form 
in  which  it  was  proposed  by  its  author,  and  afterward  with  the  conditions 
which  Fourier  has  shown  to  be  necessary  for  its  complete  success. 

Let/(x)=0  be  an  equation  having  a  root  c  between  a  and  6,  the  difference 
of  these  limits,  h — a,  being  a  small  fraction  whose  square  may  be  neglected  in 
the  process  of  approximation. 

Let  Ci,  a  quantity  between  a  and  fr,  be  assumed  as  the  first  approximation 
to  e,  then  casci-^^i  where  h  is  very  small ; 

.•./(ci+A)=0. 
or 

/(ci)+/'(cOA+/"(<^.)|'+  •  •  •  +A-=0. 

Now,  since  h  is  very  small,  h\  h?,  &c.,  are  very  small  compared  with  h ; 
also,  none  of  the  quantities/"(ci),/"'(Ci),  &c.,  can  become  very  great,  since  they 
result  from  substituting  a  finite  value  in  integral  functions  of  x ;  therefore,  pro- 
vided /'(cj)  be  not  very  small  (that  is,  provided  /'(x)=0  have  no  root  nearly 
equal  to  c^  or  to  c,  and,  consequently,  /(x)=0  no  other  root  nearly  equal  to  e 
besides  the  one  we  are  approximating  to),  all  the  terms  in  the  series  after  the 
first  two  may  be  neglected  in  comparison  with  them ;  and  we  have,  to  deter- 
mine h,  the  resulting  approximate  valne  of  A,  the  equation 


and  the  second  approximation  is 

Similarly,  starting  from  Cs  instead  of  c^,  the  third  approximate  value  will  be 

'•- ^-  I  fix)  I  ..,,' 

and  so  on ;  and  if  we  can  be  certain  that  each  new  value  is  nearer  to  the  truth 
than  the  preceding,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  accuracy  which  may  be  obtamed. 

EXAMPLE  I. 

a:»— 2x— 5=0. 
Here  one  root  lies  between  2  and  3,  and  the  equation  can  have  only  one 

*  Thii  notation  signifiet,  that  after  the  diviiion  indicated  is  perfonned,  the  particular 
value,  ei,  is  labstitated  for  x, 

A  A 
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positive  root ;  also,  upon  narrowing  the  limits,  we  find  that  x=2  gives  a  negt- 
tive,  and  x=2*2  a  positive  result;  therefore,  2*1  differs  from  the  root  by  t 
quantity  less  than  0*1,  and  we  may  assume  Ci=2'l.     Hence 

_  /j»— 23r— 5\        _  0*061 

^-^'^"■\   3i«-2  /:^i— ^'^""iFSa' 
or 

e,=2*l  —0*0054=2*0946. 
Similarly, 

£,=2*09455149. 

EXAMPLE  II. 

2:»— 7t— 7=0. 

There  is  only  one  positive  root  lying  between  3  and  3*1,  and  it  equab 
3-048917339. 

Observation. — To  guard  against  over  correction,  that  is,  against  applying 
such  a  correction  to  an  approximate  value  as  shall  make  the  new  value  differ 
more  from  the  root  by  excess  than  the  original  approximate  value  did  by  de- 
fect, Of  vice  versd^  we  must  be  certain  that  each  new  value  is  nearer  to  the 
truth  than  the  preceding ;  this  gives  rise  to  the  following  conditbos,  first  no- 
ticed by  Fourier. 

295.  For  the  complete  success  of  Newton's  method  of  approximation,  the 
following  conditions  are  necessary. 

1.  The  limits  between  which  the  required  root  is  known  to  lie  must  be  ao 
close  that  no  other  root  of/(a:)=0,  and  no  root  of/'(a:)=0,  or/"(r)=0,  lies 
between  tliem. 

2.  The  approximation  must  be  begun  and  continued  from  that  limit  which 
makes /(r)  and/"(z)  have  the  same  sign. 

Let  c  be  a  root  of/(2')=0  which  lies  between  a  and  6,  a<6,  Ci  the  first  ap- 
proximate value,  and  h  the  whole  correction,  so  that  c=Cx-{-^ ;  then 

/(c,+/i)=0.  or/(cO+A/'W=0, 
A  being  some  quantity  between  Ci  and  c  (Art.  239,  Note). 

Therefore,  supposing  A=C],  which  amounts  to  neglecting  all  powers  of  h 
above  the  first,  and  requires  that/(x)=0  have  no  root  besides  c  in  that  interval, 
and  calling  the  resulting  approximate  value  of  ^,  ^i,  we  have 

/(ci)+*i/'(Ci)=0. 

Now  the  true  value  is  c=ci-f  &  ,* 
The  first  approximate  value  is  Ci  with  error  h  ; 

The  second  approximate  value  is  Cg=ci+fci  with  error  h — hu  which  (neg- 
lecting signs)  must  be  less  than  ^, 

t.  «.,  ^«— (A— Aj)9  must  be  positive,  or  2fcAi— ^,'=4-, 

or*-l-4.or:^^-i-+. 

which  condition  (since  A  is  an  indeterminate  quantity  between  Ci  and  c,  or  be- 
tween a  and  b)  can  not  in  all  cases  be  secured  unless  /'(x)  be  incapable  of 
changing  its  sign  between  a  and  fr,  t.  «.,  un]ess/'(x)=0  have  no  root  betweeo 
a  and  b. 

Moreover,  we  must  have  -pr^  -^o*  ®'*  ^^»  the  Jatter  insuring  the  former. 
Now,  if/"(x)  preserve  an  invariable  sign  between  a  and  6,  i,  c,  if/"(i)=0 
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have  no  root  in  that  interval,  then  f'(t)  will  increase  or  diminish  continually 
from  aXoh;  therefdre  ^i  must  be  taken  equal  to  that  limit  which  gives  f\x) 
its  greatest  numerical  value  without  regard  to  sign. 

First,  let /'(.r), /''(f),  have  the  same  sign  from  a  to  5  ;  then/'(x)  increases 
continually  in  that  interval;  therefore  we  must  have  Ci=6,  or  we  must  begin 
from  the  greater  limit.  But/(6)  has  the  same  sign  as/(c-{-&)=:/(c)4-V^'(^) 
:=/^'(c),  or  as /'(c) ;  therefore  we  must  have  Cx  equal  to  that  limit  which  makes 
J(x)  and/"(x)  have  the  same  sign. 

Secondly,  let /'(t),/"(x),  have  contrary  signs  from  /i  to  6 ;  then/'(z)  di- 
minishes continually  in  that  interval;  therefore  we  must  have  Cis=:a,  or  we 
must  begin  from  the  lesser  timit.  But  f(a)  has  the  same  sign  as  /(r — h) 
=/(e) — kf'(c)^ — V(<^)i  or  as  —/'(c) ;  therefore,  in  this  case,  equally  as  in 
the  former,  we  must  have  Ci  equal  to  that  limit  which  makes  f(x)  and/"(a:) 
have  the  same  sign. 

These  conditions  being  fulfilled,  we  have 

nCy)  h-h, 

-^-l=+.or-^=+, 

e Cg 

or  =  +  ; 

therefore  c^  lies  between  c  and  Ci ;  hence,  the  new  limit,  Cg  fulfills  the  requi- 
site conditions,  and  we  may  with  certainty  from  it  continue  the  approxima- 
tion. 
296.  To  estimate  the  rapidity  of  the  approximation,  we  have 

error  in    first    approximate  value  Ci,  =&, 
error  in  second  approximate  value  c^,  ssh — hi ; 
But  Acx)+hf'(c,)+ih'/"M=0, 

/(c.)+fc,/'(<-.)=0; 

.-.  (A-*.)/'(c,)+l*'/'»=0. 

Let  the  greatest  value  which /"(r)  can  assume  between  a  and  b  (which 
win  be  either /"(a)  or/"(^),  if /'"(x)=0  have  no  root  in  the  interval)  be  di- 
vided by  the  least  value  of  2/*'(r)  in  that  interval  which  will  be  either  ^f^{a)  or 
?/*'(6),  and  let  the  quotient  be  denoted  by  C ;  then,  neglecting  signs, 

hence,  if  the  first  error  h  in  Ci  be  a  small  decimal,  the  error  h — hi  with  which 
Ci  is  affected  (since  C  will  not,  except  in  particular  cases,  be  very  large)  will 
be  very  small  compared  with  h ;  and  if  the  quantity  C  be  less  than  unity,  the 
number  of  exact  decimals  in  the  result  will  be  doubled  by  each  successive 
operation.  The  quantity  C,  when  thus  computed  for  a  given  interval,  pre- 
serves the  same  value  throughout  the  operations  which  it  may  be  necessary  to 
make  in  order  to  approximate  to  the  value  of  the  root  lying  in  that  interval ; 
and  as  we  thus  know  a  limit  to  the  diflferonce  between  the  approximate  value 
already  found  and  the  true  value,  we  may  always  avoid  calculating  decimals 
which  are  inexact,  and  only  obtain  those  which  are  necessarily  correct. 

EXAMPLE. 

6z»— 141a:+263=:0. 
This  equation  has  two  positive  roots,  one  between  2-7  and  2*8,  and  the 
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other  between  2-8  and  2*9.     Now /'(x)=18i^— 141=0  has  a  root  =\/^ 

=:2'798,  between  2*7  and  2'8|  therefore  these  limits  are  not  sufficiently  close; 
but  this  root  is  greater  than  2-79  ;  also,  2*7  and  2*79,  substituted  in/(x),  give' 
results  with  different  signs ;  and  2*7,  substituted  in  f(x)  and  /''(x),  giret  re- 
sults with  the  same  sign ;  therefore,  c^  =2*7. 

With  regard  to  the  other  interval,  2-8,  2*9,/'(x)=0,/"(x)=0  have  no  roots 
between  these  limits,  and  2*9  makes  f(x)  and  /"(x)  have  the  same  sign ; 
therefore,  Ci=:2*9;  and  starting  from  these  values,  we  are  certain  in  each 
case  to  get  a  value  nearer  to  the  truth. 

f"(x) 
Again,  the  greatest  value  which  ^,.^^       can  assume  in  the  interral  2'7, 

2*79,  is  nearly  equal  to  10 ;  hence,  if  hu  fh,  be  consecutive  errors,  we  have 

The  same  formula  will  be  found  to  be  true  for  consecutive  errors  in  the  in- 
terval 2  8,  2-9. 

IiAORANOE*S  METHOD  OF  APPROXIMATION  BT  CONTINUED  FRACTIONS. 

297.  To  approximate  to  the  roots  of  an  equation  by  the  method  of  continued 
fractions. 
Let  the  equation  /(x)=0  have  only  one  root  between  the  integers  a  and 

a-{-l  ;*  then,  writing  a 4- ~  for  x,  the  first  transformed  equation  will  be 

/(<')+/'(«)^+/"(«)i^+-+^=o  (1); 

and,  since  only  one  value  of-  lies  between  0  and  1,  y  has  only  one  value  greater 

than  1 ;  if,  therefore,  we  substitute  successively  2,  3,  4,  &c.,  for  y,  stopping 
at  the  first  which  gives  a  positive  result,  the  integer  preceding  that  is  the  in 

tegral  part  of  the  value  of  y.     Let  this  be  b,  and  in  (1)  write  &-|—  for  y ;  then 

the  second  transformed  equation  will  have  only  one  root  greater  than  unity, 
the  integral  part  of  which,  as  before,  wiU  be  the  whole  number  next  less  than 
the  one  in  the  series  2,  3,  4,  &c.,  which  first  gives  a  positive  result  when 
written  for  z ;  let  this  be  c,  and  in  the  second  transformed  equation  write 

c-^  -  for  z,  then  the  third  transformed  equation  will  have  only  one  root  greater 

than  unity,  the  integral  pait  of  which  may  be  found  as  before,  and  so  on. 
We  thus  obtain  successively  the  terms  of  a  continued  fraction 

"+1+1  1  . 

which  expresses  the  required  value  of  x.  The  method  of  reducing  such  a 
fraction,  called  a  continued  fraction,  will  be  hereafter  given. 

*  The  roots  of  the  eqaatioo  may  be  made  to  differ  by  at  leut  imity,  if  we  find  by  meani 
of  the  equation  of  the  squares  of  the  differences  the  least  limit  to  the  differences  of  the 
rooto  of  the  proposed  eqaation,  and  then  find  a  transformed  equation  whose  roots  shall  be 
that  multiple  of  those  of  the  proposed,  which  is  expressed  by  the  denominator  of  the  least 
limit  of  the  differences. 
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If  any  of  the  numbers  5,  c,  d^  6cc.,  is  an  exact  root  of  the  corresponding 
transformed  equation,  the  process  terminates,  and  we  find  the  exact  value  of  x. 
Also,  if  one  of  the  transformed  equations  be  identical  with  a  preceding  one, 
the  continued  fraction  expressing  the  root  is  periodical;  for,  after  that,  the 
same  quotients  will  recur  in  the  same  order ;  in  this  case  a  finite  value,  in  the 
form  of  a  surd,  may  be  obtained  for  the  root  (see  Continued  Fractions)  by  solv- 
ing a  quadratic  whose  coefficients  are  rational,  both  of  whose  roots  will  be  roots 
of  the  proposed,  since  the  coefficients  of  the  latter  are  supposed  rational ;  con- 
sequently, the  first  member  of  this  quadratic  will  be  a  factor  of  the  first  mem- 
ber of  the  proposed  equation,  which  may,  therefore,  be  depressed  two  di- 
mensions. 

EXAMPLE. 

To  find  the  positive  root  of  z^ — 2x — 5=0  under  the  form  of  a  continued 
fraction. 

Comparing  this  with  3^ — 9x-{-r=0,  we  find  that 

#  •  7*      9»      26      8  .  . 

4  — 27=T"~27  "*  *  P««'^^®  qwmtity ; 

therefore  (Art.  258)  the  equation  has  two  impossible  roots ;  and  since  its  last 
term  is  negative,  its  third  root  is  positive.     Substituting  2  and  3,  the  results  are 

—1  and  -{-16;  therefore  the  root  lies  between  2  and  3.    Assume  x=24-~-* 

and  the  transformed  equation  is 

y3_10y«— 6y— 1=0, 

in  which  10  and  11  being  substituted,  give  — 61,  -^'SA.    Assume  ysr-.10-{ — f 

and  we  obtain 

61r»— 942«— 20z  —  1=0, 

whose  root  lies  between  1  and  2.     Proceeding  in  this  manner,  we  find 

1111 
^=2+10+1  +  1+2  ••• 
the  value  of  the  root  in  a  continued  fraction ;  the  method  of  reducing  which 
to  a  common  fraction  will  be  hereafter  given. 

This  method  may  be  combined  with  Sturm's  theorem. 
Here  finishes  our  recapitulation  of  the  older  methods.    What  follows  be- 
longs to  the  present  more  improved  state  of  algebraic  science.* 

**  We  ihall  bere  point  out  a  method  of  finding  the  eqaal  roota  of  an  eqaation,  wbidi 
avoid«  the  laborioos  procoM  of  feeking  the  oomxnon  divifor,  ind  which  may  be  employed 
when  any  other  than  Stonn's  pnweM  for  diaoovering  the  roots  of  an  eqoation  ia  osed. 

1.  If  an  equation  whose  ooefflcienta  are  commeninrable  have  a  pair  of  equal  roota  and  no 
greater  number,  theae  roota  muat  be  oommenaurable ;  for  the  common  meaaure  of  the  firat 
member  of  thia  equation,  and  the  function  derived  finom  it,  will  be  a  binomial  ezpreaaion  of 
the  fint  degree  with  finite  coeflSdenta,  and  which,  when  equated  to  aero,  will  furuiah  one 
of  the  equal  roota ;  theae  roots,  Aerefore,  muat  be  oommenaurable,  that  ia,  either  integen 
or  fractiona.  ~ 

3.  If  the  leading  coefficient  in  the  auppoaed  equation  be  xmity,  and  the  othera  integral, 
the  equal  roota  muat  be  integral,  becauae  no  fivctional  root  can  exiat  under  theae  condi> 

tiona  (Art.  846). 

3.  If  an  equation  with  oommenaurable  coefflcienta  have  three  equal  roota,  and  no  more, 
theae  alao  muat  be  commenaurable ;  for,  in  thia  caae,  the  common  meaaure  will  be  of  the  ^ 
second  degree,  and,  when  equated  to  zero,  will  give  ttoo  of  the  equal  rorta  :  theae  roota,  a  a 
juat  remarked,  muat  be  commenaurable ;  hence  all  the  three  roota  muat  be  oommenaurable 
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BINOMIAL  EaUATIONS. 
298.  Binomial  equations  are  those  which  can  be  reduced  to  the  form 

x'"s=A  ora*— A=0 (1) 

A  being  any  known  quantity  whatsoerer. 


And,  as  before,  if  the  leading, coefficient  be  unity,  and  the  others  integral,  the  equal  rooti 
will  be  integral. 

4.  By  the  same  reasoning,  if  an  equation  with  commensurable  coefficients  have  m  eqoal 
roots,  and  no  other  groups  of  equal  roots,  Aese  m  roots  must  be  commensurable  ;  axid  tiiey 
will  be  integral  if  the  leading  coefficient  be  unity  and  Uie  other  coefficients  integers. 

5.  When  the  leading  coefficient  is  unity,  and  the  other  coefficients  whole  munbera,  sod 
m  equal  integral  roots  enter,  we  may  infer,  from  the  formation  of  the  coefficients  (245),  that 
the  absolute  number,  and  the  coefficient  of  the  immediately  preceding  term,  that  is,  the 
coefficient  of  x,  will  admit  of  a  common  measure  involving  m — 1  of  these  roots  ;  that  the 
coefficients  of  x  and  sfi  will  have  a  common  measure  involving  m — -'2  of  diem ;  and  so  on 
till  we  come  to  the  coefficients  of  ««— >  and  o^^^  which  will  have  a  common  measure  in- 
volving the  multiple  root  once.  For,  if  the  depressed  equation  containing  only  the  nneqosl 
roots  be  considered,  it  will  involve  none  but  integral  coefficients,  since  its  laa^term  is  form- 
ed from  the  penult  coefficient  of  the  proposed  divided  by  one  root;  so  that  if  tne  equal  rooti 
be  now  introduced,  they  can  combine  wiUi  none  bat  integral  factors.  Hence,  if  the  root  occur 
twice,  it  will  be  found  among  the  integral  factors  of  the  common  measure  of  the  ooeffictenti 
An  (the  final  coefficient)  and  An— i  *,  if  it  occur  diree  times,  it  will  be  found  among  the  fsc- 
tors  of  the  common  measure  of  An,  An— i,  and  An-^,  and  so  on.  And,  therefore,  by  trying 
several  factors  of  the  common  measure  in  question,  by  actually  substituting  them  for  x  in  the 
proposed  equation,  when  from  any  circumstance  multiple  roots  are  suspected  to  exist,  we 
may  remove  all  doubt  on  Uie  subject.  In  analyzing  an  equation,  the  doubts  diat  may  arise 
as  to  the  entrance  of  equal  roots  are  confined  to  certain  definite  intervals,  or  within  deter- 
minate numerical  limits ;  so  that,  of  die  factors  adverted  to  above,  only  those  falling  within 
these  limits  need  be  regarded. 

And  further,  if  the  repeated  root  occur  but  twice,  the  square  of  it  must  be  a  factor  of  jc^ 
or  An ;  if  it  occur  three  times,  tibe  cube  of  it  must  be  a  factor  of  Ao,  and  the  square  of  it  s 
factor  of  Ad-i  ;  if  it  occur  four  times,  the  fourth  power  pf  it  must  be  a  factor  of  An,  the  cube 
of  it  a  factor  of  An— i,  and  the  square  of  it  a  factor  of  Aa— s,  and  so  on.  And  thus,  of  the 
factors  of  An  to  be  tested,  those  only  need  be  used  whose  powers  also  are  factors,  entering, 
as  here  described,  according  to  the  multiplicity  of  the  roots. 

6.  These  inferences  may  be  easily  generalized :  diey  apply,  whatever  be  the  integral 
value  of  the  leading  coefficient,  and  whether  the  repeated  root  be  integral  or  fractionsL 

a 

Thus,  let  the  repeated  root  be  sc=-,  a  and  b  having  no  common  factor ;  then,  if  the  root  ett 

ter  m  times,  the  original  polynomial  will  be  divisible  b^  {bx — a)»,  giving  a  quotient  in- 
volving the  remaining  roots,  and  into  which  none  but  integral  coefficients  enter  (253).  Let 
us  now  return  to  the  original  polynomial  by  multiplying  this  quotient  by  bx — a  m  timea : 
the  first  multipUcation  by  bx — a  will  evidently  give  a  product^  into  the  first  term  of  wliidi 
b  must  enter  as  a  factor,  and  into  the  last  of  which  a  must  enter ;  the  next  multiplicatioa 
must,  therefore,  give  a  product,  into  the  first  tenn  of  which  Ifi  must  enter,  into  the  second 
b,  into  the  last  efi,  and  into  the  last  but  one  a ;  the  third  multiplication,  therefore,  muit 
give  a  product  whose  first  three  terms  involve  ^,  b*,  b  respectively,  and  last  three  4fi,  ^, 
a,  reckoning  these  last  in  reverse  order,  and  so  on.  Hence  the  coefficients  At,  A»  A3,  &c, 
will  be  divisible  by  6",  &»— ^  b"*-^,  A:c.,  respectively,  down  to  b;  tod  the  coefficients  Aa, 
An-i,  An— 9,  Ac.,  by  a"»,  a«— »,  a"—*,  &c.,  down  to  a.  In  other  words,  die  coefficients,  taken 
in  order,  reckoning  from  the  beginning,  will  be  divisible  by  the  corresponding  decreasing 
powers  of  the  denominaior  of  the  repeated  root ;  and  the  coefficients,  reckoning  fiom  the 
end,  wUl  be  divisible  by  the  like  powers  of  the  numerator. 

7.  The  inferences  still  have  place,  whatever  be  the  degree  of  the  multiple  factor  enter- 
ing the  prof'osed  polynomial,  so  long  as  this  factor,  as  well  as  the  original  polynomial,  have 

«  none  but  integral  ooefflcienta.  This  is  plain,  from  the  reasoning  in  the  preceding  case, 
which  remains  the  same,  as  respects  the  entrance  of  the  factors  b,  a,  whether  the  repeated 
multiplier  be  bx — a  or  ftx"-|- ....  -f-o. 
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We  perceive  immediately  that  the  m  roots  of  this  equation  are  differeot 
from  ooe  another ;  for  the  first  member  z" — A  has  to  common  factor  with  its 
derived  function  m3:"*-\  and  hence  the  proposed  equation  (Art.  253,  Schol.) 
can  not  have  equal  roots.  The  roots,  if  we  raise  them  to  the  power  m,  ought 
each  to  produce  A,  since  they  are  the  same  as  the  values  embraced  in  the  ex- 
pression x=^A.  We  know,  then,  that  this  radical  has  m  different  values ; 
but  we  shall  recur  to  thia  subject  again,  and  more  at  length. 

299.  When  m  is  any  composite  number,  the  solution  of  equation  (1)  re- 
duces  itself  to  the  solution  of  several  binomial  equations,  the  degrees  of  which 
are  the  factors  of  m,  /i 

Suppose  ms=pqr,  instead  of  the  equation  x^'=z9;,  we  can  take  the  equations 

a:P=x',  a:"i=a:",  z^'ssA, 

in  which  x\  x"  are  new  unknowns. 

It  is  evident  that,  after  we  have  solved  the  equation  a:"'=A,  the  preceding 
equation  x'^zszs/'  will  make  known  the  values  of  x%  and  that  then  the  equa- 
tion s^^zzxf  will  give  all  the  roots  of  the  proposed  equation.  This  agrees  with 
the  formula  demonstrated  in  the  theory  of  radicals  (Art.  63),  viz., 
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300.  Designate  by  a  a  quantity  whose  m^  power  is  A,  and  take  x=ay. 
The  equation  x"=A  becomes  a"y"'=a"  ;  dividing  by  a", 

hence  y=  V^*  ^^^^  consequently,  x=aVl* 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  roots  of  the  equation  a:™=A  can  be  ob- 
tained by  multiplying  one  of  them  by  the  roots  of  the  equation  ^"=1 ;  or,  in 
general,  that  the  different  m^  roots  of  a  quantity  can  be  obtained  by  multiply- 
ing one  of  them  by  the  nC^  roots  of  unity. 

301.  Let  us  consider  more  pailacularly  the  case  in  which  A  is  a  real  quan- 
tity ;  and,  to  distinguish  the  hypothesis  of  A  being  positive  or  negative,  write 
the  binomial  equation  in  this  form  : 

a:»=±A •  •  •  (2) 

These  concliuionfl  will  greatly  rimplify  tlie  research  alter  equal  roots,  and  will  either 
enable  us  wholly  to  dispense  witii  the  laborioas  process  for  the  common  measore,  or  will, 
at  least,  render  the  more  tedious  steps  of  it  unnecessary 

EXAMPLES. 

2ar»— 12x34-19j^— 6jp+9=0 (1) 

ar7-f&r«4-6a;e—6ar<— 150:3— 3*8-f8a;-f-4=0   .  .  .  (8) 

The  first  of  these  can  have  no  fir^tional  repeated  roots,  because  the  leading  coefficient 
S  has  DO  factor  a  perfect  power;  the  equal  roots,  if  any,  must,  therefore,  be  integral. 
Unity,  which  always  has  claims  to  be  tried,  does  not  succeed ;  and  from  the  factors  of  9 
and  6,  it  is  plain  Uiat  -^3  and  — 3  are  the  only  other  numbers  to  be  tested ;  and  as  no 
higher  power  of  3  than  the  square  enters  9,  we  infer  that  more  than  two  equal  roots  can 
not  have  place  in  the  equation.  By  testing  3,  we  find  this  to  be  one  of  a  pair  of  equal 
roots.  Equal  quadratic  factors  could  not  possibly  enter  the  equation,  since,  as  the  first  co- 
efficient shows,  the  polynomial  is  not  a  complete  square.  In  the  second  of  the  above  equa- 
tions no  fractional  roots  can  enter.  Applying,  therefore,  -(-1  and  —1,  we  discover  Uiat 
-(-1  is  iwice  a  root,  and  — 1  three  times.  The  remaining  equal  roots  — 2  and  — 2  are 
found  from  the  resulting  quadratic  obtained  by  suppressing  from  the  given  equation  tiie 
five  factors  of  the  first  degree. 
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We  can  determine,  at  least  by  approximation,  a  positive  quantity  a  such 
that  we  hav«  (Z°>=:A.     Take,  again,  rrsay,  equation  (2)  will  become 

This  is  the  equation  to  which  I  shall  confine  myself  exclusively. 

302.  The  following  remarks  may  be  made  with  regard  to  this  equation : 

1.  When  m  is  an  odd  number,  and  Uie  equation  is  y"=l  or  y"— 1=0,  it 
evidently  has  the  root  y=l;  and  it  has  no  other  real  root,  for  every  other 
positive  value  of  y  will  give  y^^l  or  y"<<l,  and  a  negative  value  wiH  render 
y*^  negative.  To  obtain  the  equation  on  which  the  m— 1  imaginary  roots  de- 
pend, we  shall  divide  y^ — 1  by  y — 1,  and  thus  obtain  the  equation 

which  belongs  to  the  class  of  equations  called  reciprocal. 

2.  When  m  is  an  odd  number,  and  the  equation  is  y^= — 1,  it  has  evi- 
dently for  a  root  y=z — 1.  By  a  reasoning  analogous  to  the  preceding, 
it  may  be  proved  that  the  other  roots  are  imaginary ;  and  we  obtain  the 
equation  on  which  they  depend  by  dividing  y^+l^zO  by  y+l*  But  to 
obtain  all  the  roots  of  the  equation  y^=  —  1,  it  is  well  to  remark  that  this 
equation  can  be  derived  from  y^=z  — 1  by  changing  y  into  — y.  It  will  suffice, 
then,  to  take  all  the  roots  of  ^"=1  with  contrary  signs. 

3.  Suppose  m  is  an  even  number,  and  let  m=29l,  the  equation  y*"^l,  or 
y — 1=0,  has  for  its  roots  y^-\'l  and  y= — 1.  The  other  roots  are  ima^n- 
ary,  and  the  equation  which  contains  them  can  be  obtained  by  dividing  y*" — 1 
=0  by  (y — l){y+l),  or  y* — 1 ;  but  it  will  be  well  to  observe  that  y* — 1 
^(yt> — l)(y'4'I)»  c^^  ^^^  consequently,  the  equation  y*" — 1=:0  can  be  re- 
placed by  two  others  more  simple, 

y»— 1=0,  y»+l=0. 

4.  Finally,  when  the  equation  is  y'°ss — 1,  or'y^-^lssO,  we  know  that  the 
even  powers  of  real  quantities  will  always  give  positive  results;  we  hence 
conclude  that  all  the  roots  are  imaginary.  Taking  r^=sz,  the  equation  reduces 
to  the  degree  n,  and  becomes  simply  2°=  — 1. 

303.  I  now  proceed  to  determine  the  solutions  of  the  equations  y*"— >1:=0, 
y^-f-I^Of  ^Q  some  particular  cases. 

Let  m=2 ;  the  equations  to  be  resolved  are 

'—1=0,  whence  y=±l; 


y^+l=0,  whence  y=it  V — 1. 

Let  m=3 ;  to  resolve  the  equation  y' — 1  =0,  observe  that  it  has  for  a  root 
y:=l;  we  divide  it  by  y — 1,  and  it  becomes 

— 1±  V^ 
y«4.y+l=s0,  whence  y=9 . 

Hence,  the  three  roots  are 


-l+V-3          -.1-.V-3 
y=l,  y= ,  y= ^ . 

If  we  take  the  equation  y34-l=0,  we  shall  observe  that  its  roofs  are  the 
same,  except  as  regards  sign,  with  those  of  y^— 1=0;  consequently,  they 
wiU  he 

y=  -1,  y= ,  y=-^ . 
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Let  m=:4 ;  the  equation  y* — 1^0  may  be  decompoaed  into  two  otliers, 
y" — 1=0,  ^-{-1=0 ;  and  from  these  equations  we  derive  the  four  roots 

y±i,y±  V^- 
The  equation  y^+1  will  be  resolved  differently;  by  adding  2^*  to  both 
members  of  the  equation,  we  can  write  it  thus : 

we  can  then  decompose  it  into  two  others, 

y«+l=yV2,  y+l  =  -y  \/2; 
and,  finally,  from  these  we  derive  the  four  values  of  y, 

y=i  V2±i-/^,  y=-J V2±W"^- 
We  could  have  treated  the  equation  y*-|-lr=0  as  a  reciprocal  equation. 
We  might  have  observed,  also,  that  it  gives  y^=:l=  V — 1*  a^d  tiiat,  takmg 
successively  -{-V — 1,  —  ^/ — 1,  we  have 

y=±V+\/^^.y=±V->^^.         

We  have  then  only  to  reduce  these  values  to  the  form  a-f-/?-/— 1  by  the 
process  in  Art.  104. 

By  raising  the  equation  y°*=pl=:0  successively  to  the  10°  degree,  we 
shall  find  that  its  resolution  depends  on  that  of  the  preceding  cases,  or  on  the 
resolution  of  reciprocal  equations,  which  reduce  it  to  a  degree  less  than  the  b^. 

Let  us  examine,  first,  the  odd  degrees.  If  we  have  the  equation  y* — 1=0, 
having  observed  that  it  has  the  root  y=l,  we  divide  it  by  y — 1 ;  it  then  be- 
comes 

y*+3r*+y+y+i==o. 

a  reciprocal  equation,  which  we  shall  reduce  to  the  2*^  degree.  To  do  this, 
we  first  write  it  under  the  form 


(y+^)+(»+J)+i=o- 


Then  take  y-{ — =z,  which  gives  y>-{--^=z* — 2  ;  and,  consequentiy,  the 

equation  in  y  will  be  changed  to  the  following : 

—  IdbVS 
2*+z^l=sO,  whence  2= . 

These  values  being  known,  those  of  y  will  be  by  the  relation  y-{-~:=z,  for 
this  relation  gives  


2±  y/z^^A 

y= — 2 — ' 

and  we  have  only  to  substitute  instead  of  z  successively  each  of  its  two  values, 
in  order  to  find  the  four  imaginaiy  values  of  y.  We  have  then  the  five  values 
ofy, 

-I+V5,  V10+2V5    -_ 

y= 1 ± 4 V-V 

y= T^'i:^       2     ^    V-L 
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The  equation  y'— 1=0  will  lead  to  the  equation  2'-|-z^ — 2z — 1=0,  and 
the  equation  y®— 1=0  to  the  equation  2*+2»— 32*— 22+1=0. 

The  equations  ^-)-l=0,  y4-l=0,  y^-|-l=0  have,  except  as  regards  the 
signs,  the  same  roots  as  if  their  second  terms  had  been  — 1. 

Let  us  examine  the  even  degrees.  The  equations  y* — 1=0,  y* — 1=0, 
y^° — 1=0  do  not  offer  any  difficulty,  because  each  of  them  can  be  decom- 
posed into  two  others  whose  roots  are  known. 

Taking  -f-1  instead  of — 1,  the  analogous  equations  are 

y  «-f- 1  =0,  whence  y=^\l  V  —  1 1 
y'+l=0,  whence  y=\/  V — 1» 

y»o-|-l=0,  whence  y='\J  V— !• 

But  we  know  the  values  of  ,y  —  1,  V — 1»  V — 1  ?  we  have,  then,  only  to 
extract  the  square  roots  by  the  processes  in  Art.  104.  But  it  will  be  simpler 
to  treat  these  equations  as  reciprocal ;  for  the  transformed  equations  in  z,  on 
which  they  depend,  have  roots  which  are  real,  and  are  veiy  easy  to  resolve. 

We  add  some  propositions  upon  binomial  equations,  preparatory  to  giving  a 
general  method  for  solving  those  of  all  degrees. 

PROPOSITION  I. 

304.  If  a  be  one  of  the  imaginary  roots  of  the  equation  x" — 1=0,  then  any 
power  of  a  will  be  also  a  root. 

For,  since  a  is  one  root  of  the  equation  jr" — l=iO,  therefore  a"=:l,  and,  con- 
sequently, 

o«"=l,  o^sl,  o*"=l,  &c.,  also  o-"=l,  o-«»=l,  a-««=l,  &c., 
the  values 

a,  a*,  a^,,, .,  a~*,  «-•,  a-*, . . . ., 
thus  satisfying  the  conditions  of  the  equation,  are  roots  of  it 

Corollary  1. — It  hence  appears  that  the  roots  of  the  equation  2* — 1  =0  may 
be  represented  under  an  infinite  variety  of  forms,  each  term  in  the  foUowiog 
series  being  a  root,  viz. : 

....  flr-»,  a-«,  a-^  1,  a,  o«,  a?,  . . . .  o*~^  a",  o»+^  ....  tt«»,  a*+*, . . . .  ' 
in  which  series,  however,  there  can  not  be  more  than  n  quantities  essentifdly 
different,  otherwise  the  equation  would  have  more  than  n  roots. 

PROPOSITION  II. 

305.  If  a  be  one  of  the  imaginary  roots  of  the  equation  £*'-{- 1=0,  then  any 
odd  power  of  a  will  be  also  a  root. 

For,  since  a  is  one  root  of  the  equation  3:"= — 1,  therefore  a"=: — 1 ;  and, 

since  every  odd  power,  whether  positive  or  negative,  of  — 1  is  also  — 1, 

therefore, 

o^'rz:— 1,  a»"  =  -.l,  aT"=— 1,  &C., 

also 

a-3''=— 1,  a-*»=— 1,  o-T«=-.l,  &c. ; 

80  that  the  quantities 

a,  a',  a* . . .  .,  a-\  a"^,  ar*, . . . ., 

are  roots  of  the  equation.     These  roots,  therefore,  assume  an  infinite  variety 

of  forms,  although  there  can  not  be  more  than  n  essentially  different. 


a* — 2=< 
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PROPOSITION   III. 

306.  To  determiDe  the  roots  of  the  equation  z" — 1=0,  whea  n  is  the  sqaare 
of  a  prime  number  p. 

Put  2:P=z,  then  x^ — z=0,  and  z** — 1  =0,  and  let  the  roots  of  this  last  equa- 
tion be  1,  ft  j38,  /3»,  . .. .  /3p-»  ;  then,  by  substitution, 

''.tP— 1  =0, 
a*— /3  =0, 
iP— /3«=0, 
a*— i9»=0, 

6cc,    &c. 

Hence  the  pp  values  of  or,  in  these  p  equations,  will  evidently  be  all  different, 
and  will  be  the  roots  of  the  equation  x^p — 1=0. 

To  determine  these  roots,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  advert  to  Art.  300,  which 
proves  that  the  roots  of  2f — pz=0  are  equal  to  the  roots  of  xp — 1=0  multi- 
plied by  ^ ;  and,  in  a  similar  manner,  the  roots  of  xp — /^=0  are  equal  to  the 
roots  of  xP — 1=0,  multiplied  by  V/^»  6cc.;  therefore,  we  immediately  con- 
clude that  the  roots  of 

xP-l=Oarel,/3,/9«,/9» ^»  ) 

XP-/3  =0        V/?»  /?  Vft  P'VP ^'VP}"^  the  n  roots  ot 

&c.  6cc»  6cc. 

For  example,  let  it  be  required  to  find  the  roots  of  x^^  1=0. 
The  roots  of  x^— 1=0  are  ' 


-1+V^3   -1-V~3 
^»  2  '  2  ' 

hence  the  roots  of  x^ — 1=0  are 

1»  rt  »  f»  1 


3.-1+V-3   ^l+V-3,,-l+V-3 
V  2  »  2^2' 


-.l-~V-3,,.^l+V-3    ,,-l-V~3 

o  V  n  »    V  o  1 


~l+V-3,^-l^V~3    -l-V-3,,--l-V-~3 
2  "^  2  '  2  ^  2  • 

The  foregoing  propositions  have  been  devoted  chiefly  to  an  examination  of 
the  properties  and  relations  of  t^ese  roots,  and  not  to  the  actual  exhibition  of 
their  values,  although,  as  in  the  proposition  above,  one  or  two  examples  of  the 
solution  have  been  given  to  illustrate  the  reasoning.  To  obtain  the  imaginary 
roots,  however,  in  their  simplest  form,  that  is,  in  the  form  a4-^\/ — 1*  and 
for  aU  values  of  the  exponent,  requires  the  aid  of  a  theorem,  borrowed  from 
the  science  of  Trigonometry. 

307.  The  theorem  to  which  we  refer  is  the  well-known  formula  of  De 
Moivre,  given  in  most  books-  on  Analytical  Trigonometry. 

(cos  a±  sin  a  .  V — 1)°=  cos  naJL  sin  na  .  -/ — 1 ; 
which,  if  the  arc  2kn  {n  being  a  semi-circumference,  and  k  any  integer)  be 
substituted  for  na,  becomes 
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(cos ±  sin  - —  .  V  —1)'=  cos  2A:ir±  sin  2kv .  V  — 1 ; 

that  is,  since 

cos  2kv=lf  and  sin  2Anr=0, 

2kv  ,      .     2k7r      , 

(cos ±  sm .  V — 1)':=1 ; 


80  that  the  expression 


2kir  .     .    7k 


IT 


C06 ±  ain •  V  — 1« 

n  n 


comprehends  in  it  all  the  n  roots  of  unity,  or  all  the  particular  values  of  x, 
which  satisfy  the  equation  2"— 1=0. 

Although,  in  this  general  expression,  the  value  of  A:  b  quite  arbitrary,  yet, 
assume  it  what  we  will,  the  expression  can  never  furnish  more  than  n  differ- 
ent values.     These  different  values  will  arise  from  the  several  substitutions  of 

U,    If     <b,     O  •   •   •  • 

mm  ^^^  I  mm 

up  to  the  number  ,  inclusively,  if  n  is  odd,  and  up  to  r,  if  n  is  even ;  and 

for  substitutions  beyond  these  limits  the  preceding  results  will  recur.  To 
prove  this,  let  us  actually  substitute  as  proposed ;  we  shall  thus  have  the  fol- 
lowing series  of  results,  viz. : 

for  k:=0  ....  xs=  cos  0   db  sin  0    •  V  — ^=1 

2ir  ,      .    2ir       , 

*^1  ....  x=  cos  — db  sm  —  .  V — 1 

4ir  Air        

ifc=2  ....  x=  cos  — db  sin  —  .  -J — 1 

n  n      ^ 

6ir  .  6v 


A:=3  ....  x=  coe  —  ±  mu  —  .V  — I 


n— 1  (w— l)ff  ,      .    (n  — l)7r        — - 

A:=— 77-  .  .  ar=  cos db  sm —  .  V— -1- 

2  n  n  *^ 

Each  of  these  expressions,  except  the  first,  involves  two  distinct  values ;  so 
that,  omitting  the  value  given  by  ^=0,  there  are  n — 1  values,  and,  consequent- 
ly, altogether,  tiiere  are  n  values ;  and  that  they  are  all  different  is  plain,  be- 
cause the  arcs 

2ir  An  6jr  (n— -Ijir 

U,  ~~",  ~~'^  ■""",  •  •  •  •  '  , 

n     n     n  n 

being  all  different,  and  less  than  ir,  have  all  different  cosines.     The  arcs  which 
would  arise  from  continuing  the  substitutions  are 

(n+l)ir   (n+3)>r   (n-f5)ir 

,  f ,  occ. : 

n  n  n 

or,  which  are  the  same, 

(n— l)7r  (fi— 3)7r  ^       (n— 5W    . 

2rr jj-^,  2>r-^     ^       ,  2ir-^      ^  ^  ,  &c., 

and  the  sines  and  cosines  of  these  are  respectively  the  same  as  the  sines  and 
cosines  of  the  arcs 
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(n—l)ir   (n— 3)ir   (n— 5)7r 

f  f  t  OCC»f 

n  n  n 

which  have  already  occurred.* 

fi 
If  n  is  an  even  number,  the  final  substitution  for  k  must  be  -  instead  of 

■  Q    ,  as  above ;  and,  therefore,  the  final  pair  of  conjugate  values  for  x  will  be 


r=  cos  ir±  sin  n- .  V  — 1=:— 1, 
which  values  of  x  differ  fiDm  aU  the  other  values,  because  in  them  no  arc  oc- 
curs so  great  as  n*. 
The  arcs  which  would  arise  from  continuing  the  substitutions  beyond 


kss-  are 


(n+2)»r  (n+4)»r   (n+6)ir    . 

-,  occ. ; 


n  n  n 

or,  which  are  the  same, 

(n— 2)ir  (n— 4W  (n— 6)ir    , 

n  n  n 

and  the  sines  and  cosines  of  these  are  respectively  the  same  as  the  sines  and 
cusiiios  ojt'  the  arcs 

(n— 2)ff   (n--4)ir  (n— 6)ir 

,    ' "  '  ,  9  occ», 

n  n  n 

which  have  already  occurred.*  ^ 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  in  every  pair  of  conjugate  roots,  each  is  the  reciprocal 

of  the  other.    In  fact,  whatever  be  A;, 

2Arir        .    2kir ,       2kir        .    2*ir      ; 

(cos 1-  sm  —  .*^— 1)  (cos sm .  y — l)=s 

2)br        .     2Arir 
cos' +  sin* ^1, 

which  shows  that  the  two  factors  in  the  first  member  are  of  the  form  a,  -. 

a 

We  have  proved  (Art.  304)  that  every  power  of  an  imaginary  root  of  the 

binomial  equation  is  also  a  root ;  but,  unless  n  be  a  prime  number,  we  could 

not  infer  that  all  the  roots  would  ever  be  produced  by  involving  any  one  of 

them.     Such  would  not,  indeed,  be  the  case.     There  is  always,  however, 

one  among  the  imaginary  roots  of  which  the  involution  will  furnish  all  the 

others;  it  is  the  first  imaginary  root,  or  that  due  to  the  substitution  A:=sl,  in 

the  foregoing  series  of  values ;  for,  by  De  Moivre*s  formula,  the  powers  of  this 

produce  all  the  others,  thus : 

2ir        .    2ir ^^  4ff        ,    4ir       ; 

(cos  — I-  sm  —  .V  — 1)  =  CO*  — +  «n  —  .  v  —I 

2ir        .    2ir       , .  6ir  6ir 


(cos  — +  sin  —  .  V  —  1)'=  cos  — 4-  sin  —  .  V 


2v        .    2»r       , ^1^  n— 1  .    n— 1  , 

(cos  — 4-  sm  —  .  V — I)  '  =  cos 7r4-  sm ir  .  v — 1. 

*  The  n'j'iM  of  the  ■ines  will,  however,  be  different ;  but  the  only  effect  of  thii  dtfferenoe 
is  evidently  to  fonuBh  each  pair  of  ooigagate  roots  iii  an  inverse  order. 


V' 
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These  powers  of  the  first  imaginary  root,  which  we  may  call  a,  thug  fur- 
nish one  half  of  the  entire  number  of  imaginary  roots,  and  the  reciprocals  of 
these  being  the  other  half,  all  of  them  are  detennined  from  the  first;  the 
imaginaiy  roots  are,  therefore, 

a,  a',  a*,  •  •  .  .a' 
111  J_ 

a'  a»'  a*'  •  •  •  •  i!z!* 

When  n  is  even,  the  last  power  will  be 

2ir         .     2ir 


(cos  — +  sin  —  .V  — »l)*=cos  ir+  sin  ir  .  •/— 1 ; 
and  the  imaginary  roots  are,  therefore, 


■ 


a,  a*,  d',  •  •  •  •  a* 

i  i  i  i 

308.  By  the  general  formula  (Art  307),  we  are  enabled  to  determine  aU  die 
roots  of  the  equation 

a*+l=0; 
for,  since 

cos  (2A:4-l)ir=— 1,  and  sin  (2Ar-f  l)ir=0, 

that  formula  gives 

,       2k+l     ,     .    2k+l        , ^^ 

(cos iri  sm ir  .  y— !)■= 


COS  (2Ar+l)ir±  sin  (2A:+l)ir .  V— 1  =  — 1; 
hence  the  n  values  of  x  are  all  comprised  in  the  general  expression 

2;t+l     ,     .    2it+l         . — - 
x=  cos ! — ir±:  sm — v  .  y  — 1 ; 

n  n 

which,  by  putting  for  k  the  values  0,  1,  2,  3,  &c.,  in  succession,  furnishes  the 
following  series  of  separate  values,  viz. : 


for  A;=0  ....  r=:  cos  -i  sin  -  .  y  — 1 

Stt  ,      .    3»r      , 

kssl  ....  a:=  cos  — ±  sm  —  .  / — 1 

n  n 


A;ss2  ....  r=:  cos  — ±  sin  — .  V  — 1 

n  n 


n— 1 


A:=: — I — ..  a:=  cos  IT  J;:  sin  IT  .V — 1  =  — 1; 

or,  when  n  is  even, 

fi — 2  /       ^\  ^ 

A:=-^  ...  z=  cos  ^ir— -j±  sin  ('*•—-  •  V— !)• 

Now  that  the  foregoing  system  of  n  roots  are  all  different  is  obvious,  sincp 

IT  3ff  5ff  nir  tr 

"~,      ,  ^"^  ....       «  or  TT"^""", 
n    n     n  n  n 

are  all  different  arcs,  of  which  the  greatest  does  not  exceed  a  semi-circum- 
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ference.     If  the  precediDg  series  be  extended,  it  will  be  easy  to  prove,  after 

what  has  been  done  m  Art.  307,  that  the  values  formerly  obtained  will  recur. 

As  in  the  former  case  of  the  general  problem,  so  here,  each  root  may  be 

derived  from  the  firat  pair  of  the  series ;  thus,  denoting  the  first  root,  cos 


rr  V         1 

^i:  sin  -  .  •/ — 1,  by  a  or  -,  according  as  the  upper  or  lower  sign  is  taken, 

we  evidently  have,  for  the  preceding  series,  the  following  equivalent  expres- 
sions, viz. : 

Of  a*,  a^t  *  •  *  •  ^^  ^ 

111  1  >  when  n  is  odd, 

o'  ?'  o** '  '  '  *  o»  ) 
and 

Of  <fi^  afi^ a*~*  \ 

1.11  1    C  when  n  is  even, 

o'  ?'  5 ?^  ) 

For  further  researches  on  the  theory  of  binomial  equations,  the  student  may 
consult  Lagrange's  Trait6  ^e  la  Resolution  des  Equations  Num6riques,  Note 
14  ;  Legendre's  Th6orie  des  Nombres,  Part  V. ;  the  Disquisitiones  Arith- 
meticae  of  Gauss ;  Barlow's  Theory  of  Numbers ;  and  Ivory's  article  on  Equa 
tions,  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 

309.  We  have  already  frequently  had  occasion  to  notice  multiple  values  of 
radicals,  without  fixing  the  precise  number  which  might  exist,  except  for  rad- 
icals of  the  second  degree.     It  is  time  to  introduce  the  following  proposition  : 

Every  radical  has  as  many  values  as  there  are  units  in  its  index^  and  has 
no  more  ;  in  other  words ^  every  quantity  has  as  many  roots  of  a  given  degree 
as  there  are  units  in  the  index  of  that  degree. 

If  the  given  radical  be  represented  by  the  general  form  VA,  this  radical 
designates  evidently  all  the  quantities,  real  or  imaginary,  which,  raised  to  the 
power  m,  reproduce  A  ;  consequently  they  are  merely  the  values  of  x  in  the 
equation  x"=A.  But  we  know,  from  the  general  theory  of  equations,  that 
every  equation  of  th^  m^  degree  has  m  values  of  the  unknown  quantity,  which 
win  each  satisfy  it ;  hence  the  proposition  is  proved. 

This  will  serve  to  expkiin  some  paradoxes.    Let  there  be  the  expression 
VaV — 1*    By  reducing  the  second  radical  to  the  index  4,  it  becomes 
y(  —  1)%  and  the  given  expression  reduces  to  V*  a  result  which  might  be 
supposed  absurd,  because,  a  being  positive,  the  result  represents  a  real  quan- 
tity, while  the  proposed  expression  appears  to  be  imaginary. 

There  is  here  a  confusion  of  ideas.  If  in  the  expression  ^a-^ — 1  the 
radical  is  an  arithmetical  determination,  it  is  true  that  this  expression  ia 
imaginary  ;  but  if  V^  ^^  taken  in  all  its  generality,  and  we  represent  it  by  a' 
multif^ied  by  the  four  roots  of  unity,  or 

a',  — a',  a'V— It  —a'^ — 1, 


we  perceive  that  some  of  these  values  of  V^«  multiplied  by  •/  —  1,  cause  this 
imaginary  factor  to  disappear,  and  the  proposed  expression  becomes  real. 
I  shall  terminate  this  article  by  the  explanation  of  a  paradox  which  presents 

itself  in  the  employment  of  fractional  exponents.     Let  there  be  the  expres- 

2  a  1 

sion  a*.    If  the  fraction  |  be  simplified,  the  expression  a^  becomes  a^.    Then, 

in  repassing  to  the  radicals,  we  have  V^^=  V^-     ^^^^  equality,  however,  is 
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not  wholly  farue,  because  the  first  member  has  four  Ysloes,  and  the  second 
but  two.  % 

The  difficulty  may  be  presented  in  a  general  manner  by  pbcing 

'  np  n 

and  in  concluding  from  thence  that 

To  discover  the  cause  of  this  error,  we  must  remember  that  the  fivctionai 
exponent  is  but  a  convention,  by  means  of  which  we  express  in  another  way 
that  the  root  of  a  certain  power  is  to  be  extracted,  and,  therefore,  this  expo- 
nent must  not  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  an  ordinary  fraction. 

THE  DETERMINATION  OF  THE  IMAaiNAItY  ROOTS  OF  EaUATIONS. 

310.  In  what  relates  to  the  limits  of  roots  at  Art.  283  and  following,  real  roots 
only  were  in  view.  We  shall  show  here  how  the  limits  may  be  obtuned 
for  the  moduli  of  all  roots,  whether  real  or  imaginary.  Let  us  consider  the 
equation 

a-"+Pi— »+Qz«-«...=0 (1) 

in  which  P,  Q . . .  may  be  real  or  imaginaiy.  In  order  that  a  value  of  x  may 
be  H  root,  it  is  necessary  that,  after  having  substituted  it  in  the  resalt,  the 
modulus  should  be  zero. 

Call  V  the  modulus  of  x,  and  jp,  9, . . .  those  of  the  coefficients  P,  Q, . . .  Ac- 
cording to  Art  239,  those  of  the  terms  of  the  equation  will  be  rf^,  j/w"  *, 

qv^~*, . . .«  and  that  of  the  part  Px°'~^-|-Qx°*~^-|'  -  • '  ^"^  ^^^  surpass  the  sum 
pt7n»-i^^m-« . . .     Then,  if  we  choose  for  v  a  value  X  such  that  we  have 

tf»— jptf»-»— ^"^— ...=0,  or  >0  .  .  .  .  (2) 

we  are  sure,  by  virtue  of  the  article  just  cited,  that  the  modulus  of  the  firrt 
member  of  the  equation  (1)  will  not  be  less  than  the  above  difference ;  and  that 
from  this  point  the  modulus  will  not  be  zero,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the 
valae  substituted  in  place  of  r  will  not  be  a  root  of  the  equation.  Every  value 
of  V  above  X  will  render  this  difference  greater;  then  A  is  a  superior  limit  of 
the  moduli. 

The  quantity  A  will  be  always  easy  to  determine,  because  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  substitute  in  the  difference  (2)  in  place  of  v,  increasing  positive  values  untfl 
this  difference  becomes  positive.  If  the  coefficients  P,  Q . . .  are  real,  the 
moduli  2?,  9, . . .  win  be  these  coefficients  themselves,  but  taken  positively ;  and 
if  we  designate  the  greatest  of  these  values  by  N,  we  can  take  at  once  for  the 
superior  limit  A=:N-|-1. 

To  have  an  inferior  limit,  we  make  2=:-,  determine  in  the  transformed  in  y 

the  superior  limit  of  the  moduli  of  the  roots,  and  finally  divide  unity  by  this 
limit. 

311.  It  has  already  been  proved  that  imaginary  roots  always  enter  into 
equations  in  conjugate  pairs  of  the  form  aj:^-/ — 1.  And  this  previous 
knowledge  of  the  form  which  every  i-oot  must  take  suggests  a  method  for  the 
actual  determination  of  the  proper  numerical  values  for  a  and  p  in  any  proposed 
case.    The  method  is  as  foDows : 

Let  *»+ A»-iX— »-i Ax-f  N=0 
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be  an  equation  containing  imaginary  roots;  then,  by  substituting  a-4-/3</ — I 
for  X,  we  have 

(o+/?V^)"+A^,(o+/?V^r-^+  ..  A(a+/?/^)+N==0; 

or,  by  developing  the  terms  by  the  binomial  theorem,  and  collecting  the  real 
and  imaginary  quantities  separately,  we  have  the  form 

M+N^/-T=0, 

an  equation  which  can  not  exist  except  under  the  conditions 

M=0,  N=0 (1) 

From  these  two  equations,  therefore,  in  which  M,  N  contain  only  the  quan- 
tities a,  /?,  combined  with  the  given  coefficients,  all  the  systems  of  values  of  a 
and  /?  may  be  determined ;  and  these,  substituted  in  the  expression  a-|-/9  V  — I, 
will  make  known  all  the  imaginary  roots  of  the  proposed  equation;  those  that 
are  real  corresponding  to  /9=0. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  theory  of  elimination  as  developed  at  page  157,  and 
from  the  method  of  numerical  solution  explained  in  Art.  255,  that  the  labor  of 
deducing  from  this  pair  of  equations  the  final  equation  involving  only  one  of  the 
unknowns  a,  /9,  and  of  afterward  solving  the  equation  for  that  unknown,  will 
in  general  be  very  laborious  for  equations  above  the  third  degree.  Lagrange, 
by  combining  with  the  principle  of  this  solution  the  method  of  the  squares  of 
the  differences  explained  at  Art.  278,  avoids  both  the  elimination  and  subse- 
quent solution  here  spoken  of.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  this  may  be  brought 
about  if  we  have  any  independent  means  of  determining  one  of  the  unknowns 
0 :  for  the  adoption  of  these  means  would  enable  us  to  dispense  with  the  elimi- 
nation; and  as  the  substitution  of  the  value  of  /?  in  both  of  the  equations  (1) 
would  convert  those  equations  into  two  simultaneous  equations  involving  but 
one  unknown  quantity,  their  6rst  members  would  necessarily  have  a  common 
fiictor  of  the  first  degree  in  a,  which,  equated  to  zero,  would  furnish  for  a  the 
proper  value  to  accompany  p ;  and  thus,  instead  of  solving  the  final  equation 
referred  to,  we  should  only  have  to  find  the  common  measure  between  the 
two  polynomials  M,  N  containing  the  unknown  quantity  a. 

Now  corresponding  to  every  pair  of  imaginary  roots  o-J-/3  ^  — 1,  a — (3  -/ — 1, 
there  necessiirily  exists,  in  the  equation  of  the  squares  of  the  differences,  a 
real  negative  root  — i^;  so  that  if  all  the  negative  roots  of  the  latter  equation 
be  found,  the  quantity  — i^  must  appear  among  them ;  from  which  the  value 
of /9  would  be  immediately  obtained,  and  thence,  by  aid  of  the  common  meas- 
ure as  just  explained,  the  corresponding  value  of  a. 

But  the  equation  of  the  squares  of  the  differences  may  have  a  greater  num- 
ber of  negative  roots  than  there  are  pairs  of  imaginary  roots  in  the  proposed ; 
which,  however,  can  not  happen  except  two  non-conjugate  imaginary  roots  have 
equal  real  parts,  or  except  a  real  root  be  equal  to  the  real  pait  of  an  imaginaiy 
root.  Lagrange  discusses  these  peculiarities,  and  establishes  the  exactness 
and  generality  of  the  principle  in  question,  as  follows : 

When  the  real  parts,  a,  /,  &c.,  of  the  imaginaries 

y-|-(JV-l,y-(JV-l 
&c.  dec. 

are  unequal,  as  well  when  compared  with  one  another  as  when  compared  with 
the  real  roots  a,  &,  c,  &€.,  it  is  evident  that  the  equation  of  the  squares  of  the- 

Bb 
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difTerences  can  not  ha?e  any  other  negative  roots  than  those  furnished  by  the 
soveral  pairs  of  conj  agate  imaginary  roots,  and  which  are 

_4/3«,  — 4<5«,  &c. 

'  All  the  other  roots,  not  arising  from  the  differences  furnished  by  the  resi 
roots,  a,  6,  c,  &c.,  will  evidently  be  imaginary ;  those  between  the  real  sod 
imaginary  roots  supplying  the  forms 

&c.  dec. 

and  those  between  the  non-conjugate  roots  the  forms 


|(«-y)+(/»-^)  V-1 1«,  j(a-y)-(/?-if)  \^-l  • 

l(a-7)  +  (/J+«5)^^-lh  |{a-x)-(/3+'')V-l}* 
so  that  in  this  case  every  negative  root  in  the  auxiliary  equation  will  indicate  a 
pair  of  imaginary  roots  in  the  proposed,  and  will,  moreover,  supply  the  value 
of  the  imaginaiy  part.  But  if  it  happen  that  among  the  quantities  a,  7,  &c., 
there  be  found  any  equal  among  themselves,  or  equal  to  any  of  the  quantities 
a,  hj  c,  dec.,  then  the  auxiliary  equation  will  necessarily  have  negative  roots, 
corresponding  to  which  there  can  be  no  imaginary  pan:  in  the  proposed  equa- 
tion. 

For  let  a=a,  then  the  two  ima|;inary  roots  (a — a^/3^ — !)«,  (a — a-^fi 
V  —1)*  win  become  — p^  and  — j9*,  and,  consequently,  real  and  negative ;  so 
that  if  the  proposed  equation  contain  only  two  imagioaiy  roots,  a-|'/^  V  — ^  *Dd 
a — /9  \/  — 1,  then,  in  the  case  of  a^a,  the  equation  of  the  squares  of  the  differ- 
ences will  contain,  besides  the  real  negative  root  — 4/^,  the  two  — ^,  — ^, 
both  negative  and  equal. 

We  thus  see  that  when  the  equation  of  the  squares  of  the  differences  has 
three  negative  roots,  of  which  two  are  equal  to  one  another,  the  proposed  may 
have  either  three  pairs  of  imaginary  roots,  or  but  a  single  pair. 

If  the  proposed  contains  four  imaginary  roots,  a-^-P^ — I,  a— /9\/ — 1, 
y^SyZ-^i,  y — dV — 1,  then  the  equation  of  the  squares  of  the  differences 
must  contain  the  two  negative  roots  — 4,3*  and  — 4d*;  if  a=a,  it  must  also 
contain  the  two  equal  negative  roots  — ^,  — /^;  and  ii^  moreover,  y=fr,  it 
must  contain,  in  addition  to  these,  the  negative  pair  — d*,  — d*;  and  lastly,  if 
a=x,  the  four  imaginary  roots 

{(«-y)+(/J+^)\^-ih{(«-y)-(i3+«J)V-i}« 

win  be  converted  into  the  two  negative  pauv 

-{/?~(J)«,  -(/3-d)»;  -(/?+d)«,  -(i3+(J)«. 

Hence  we  mar  deduce  the  following  conclusions,  viz. : 

(1)  When  aU  the  real  negative  roots  of  the  equation  of  the  squares  of  the 
differences  are  unequal,  then  the  proposed  will  necessarily  have  so  many  pairs 
of  imaginary  roots. 

If  in  this  case  we  caU  any  one  of  these  negative  roots  — u?,  we  shan  have 

^w 
P^—-- ;  and  if  this  value  be  substituted  for  p  in  the  two  equations  (1),  and  the 

operation  for  the  common  measure  of  their  first  members  be  carried  on  till  we 
arrive  at  a  remainder  of  the  first  degree  in  a,  the  proper  value  of  a  witt  be  ob- 
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taiaed  by  equatiDg  this  remainder  to  zero.  Thus,  each  negative  root,  — Wt 
will  fomish  two  conjugate  imaginary  roots,  a^-^  •/ — 1,  and  a — /?  ^  — 1. 

(2)  If  among  the  negatiTO  roots  of  the  equation  of  the  squares  of  the  differences 
equal  roots  are  found,  then  each  unequal  root,  if  any  such  occur,  will,  as  in 
the  preceding  case,  always  furnish  a  pair  of  imaginary  roots.  Each  pair  of 
equal  roots  may,  however,  give  either  two  pairs  of  imaginary  rooto  or  no  im- 
aginary roots,  so  that  two  equal  roots  will  give  either  four  imaginary  roots  or 
none ;  three  equal  roots  will  give  either  six  imaginary  roots  or  two ;  four  equal 
roots  will  give  either  eight  imaginary  roots,  or  four,  or  none ;  and  so  on. 

Suppose  two  of  the  negative  ro^ts,  — to,  — w,  are  equal ;  then  putting,  as 

above,  /?^-^,  we  shall  substitute  this  value  of  jS  in  the  two  polynomials  (1), 

and  shall  carry  on  the  process  for  the  common  measure  between  these  poly- 
nomials till  we  arrive  at  a  remainder  of  the  second  degree  in  a ;  since  the  poly- 
nomials must  have  a  common  divisor  of  the  second  degree  in  a,  seeing  that  the 
equations  (1)  must  have  two  roots  in  common,  on  account  of  the  double  value 
of)9. 

Equating,  then,  this  quadratic  remainder  to  zero,  we  shall  be  furnished  with 
two  values  for  a :  these  may  be  either  both  real  or  both  imaginary.  In  the 
former  case  call  the  two  values  a'  and  o!' ;  we  shall  then  have  the  four  imagin- 
aiy  roots 


In  the  second  case,  the  values  of  a  being  imaginary,  contrary  to  the  condi- 
tions by  which  the  fundamental  equations  (1)  are  governed,  we  infer  that  to 
the  equal  negative  roots  — tr,  — w^  there  can  not  correspond  any  imaginaiy 
roots  in  the  proposed  equation.  * 

If  the  equation  of  the  squares  of  the  differences  have  three  equal  negative 

roots,  — U7,  — IT,  — u;,  then,  putting,  as  before, /3^—r-,  we  should  operate  on 

the  polynomials  (1),  for  the  common  measure,  till  we  reach  a  remainder  of 
the  third  degree  in  a ;  this  remainder,  e((uated  to  zero,  will  furnish  three  values 
of  a,  which  will  either  be  all  real,  or  one  real  and  two  imaginary.  In  the  first 
case  six  imaginary  roots  will  be  implied :  in  the  second  only  two ;  the  imagin- 
ary values  of  a  being  always  rejected,  as  not  coming  within  the  conditions  im- 
plied in  (I). 

It  follows  from  the  above,  and  from  what  has  been  established  in  Art  259, 
that  there  are  at  least  as  many  variations  of  sign  in  the  equntion  of  the  squares 
of  differences  as  there  are  combinations  of  two  real  roots  in  the  proposed 
equation.  Also,  it  must  have  at  least  as  many  permanences  of  sign  as  there 
are  pairs  of  conjugate  imaginary  roots  in  the  proposed  equation ;  or,  in  other 
words,  it  can  not  have  a  less  number  of  permanences  of  sign  than  half  the  num- 
ber of  imaginary  roots  in  the  proposed  equation. 

Hence  we  may  infer,  that  if  the  equation  of  the  squares  of  the  differences 
have  its  terms  alternately  positive  and  negative,  there  can  be  no  imaginary 
root  in  the  proposed  equation. 

The  foregoing  principles  are  theoretically  correct ;  but  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  them,  be^j^ond  equations  of  the  third  and  fourth  degrees,  is  too  labo- 
rious for  them  to  become  available  in  actual  computation.  We  give  the  follow- 
ing illustration  of  them  from  Lagrange. 
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312.  To  determine  the  imaginary  roots  of  the  equation 

a<»— 2r— 5=0. 

Computing  the  equation  of  the  squares  of  the  differences  from  tlie  generd 
formula  for  the  third  degree  at  Art.  279,  viz., 

2»+6p2«+9p«z+4^+27^*=0, 
in  which  |?s= — 2  and  q=i — 5,  we  have 

23— 122«+362+643=0. 
In  order  to  determine  the  negative  roots  of  this  equation,  change  the  alternate 
signs,  or  put  z= — k;,  and  then  change  all  the  signs,  converting  the  equation 
into  • 

u^+12u;3+36i£;— 643=0, 

and  seek  the  positive  root,  which  is  found  by  trial  to  lie  between  5  and  6. 
Adopting  Lagrange's  development.  Art.  297,  this  root  proves  to  be 

6+,  &c., 
from  which  we  get  the  converging  fractions  (see  Continued  Fractions) 

31    160   991 
^'   6'  '3r»l92'  *^' 

Knowing  thus  an  approximate  value  of  u;,  we  know  p^—r--. 


In  order  now  to  get  the  equations  (1),  p.  385,  substitute  a-|-/3V — 1  for  a:  in 
the  proposed  equation,  and  form  two  equations,  one  with  the  real  terms  of 
the  result,  the  other  with  the  imaginary  terms ;  we  shall  thus  have  the  equa- 
tions (1)  referred  to,  viz., 

as_(3^^2)a— 5=0 
3a«— /3«— 2=0, 
in  which  p  is  known. 

Seeking  now  the  greatest  common  measure  of  the  first  members  of  these 
equations,  stopping  the  operation  at  the  remainder  of  the  first  degree  in  a,  and 
equating  that  remainder  to  zero,  we  have 

""■"'8;3«+4' 
and  thus  both  a  and  p  are  determined  in  approximate  numbers. 

313.  There  is  another  method  of  proceeding  for  the  determination  of  im- 
aginary roots,  somewhat  different  from  the  preceding,  being  independent  of 
the  equation  of  the  squares  of  the  differences.  It  is  suggested  from  the  fol- 
lowing considerations : 

Since  the  quadratic,  involving  a  pair  of  imaginary  conjugate  roots,  is  always 
of  the  form 

a:«— 2ar+o«+/3a=0, 

every  equation  into  which  such  roots  enter  must  always  be  accurately  divisible 
by  a  quadratic  divisor  of  this  form ;  that  is,  the  proper  values  of  a  and  /?  are 
such  that  the  remainder  of  the  first  degree  in  z,  resulting  from  the  division, 
must  be  zero.  This  furnishes  a  condition  from  which  those  proper  values  of 
a  and  p  may  be  determined ;  the  condition,  namely,  that  the  remainder  spolten 
of,  Ax — B,  must  be  equal  to  zero,  independent  of  particular  values  of  x;  and 
this  implies  the  twofold  condition 
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A=0,  B=rO, 

from  which  a  and  0,  of  which  A  and  B  are  functions,  may  be  determined. 
As  an  example,  let  the  equation  proposed  be 

Dividing  the  first  member  by 

we  have  for  quotient 

a«+(4+2a)x+6+8a+3tf»— /3», 

and  for  the  remainder  of  the  first  degree  in  x 

(4+12o4.12a«4.4a»— 4ai3«— 4/3«)x— 
(a«+/33)(6+8a+3a«— /3»)4.5, 

which,  being  equal  to  zero  whatever  be  the  value  of  x,  furnishes  the  two  equa- 
tions 

44.12a+12fl«+4a»— 4ai3»— 4^=0 

(aa-|-/3«)(6+8a4.3o»— j8»)+6=:0. 

From  the  first  of  these  we  get 

i9»=(l+a)« 

and  this,  substituted  in  the  second,  gives 

two  roots  of  which  are  0  and  — 2;  the  other  two  are  imaginary,  and  must, 
consequently,  be  rejected  as  contrary  to  the  hypothesis  as  to  the  form  of  the 
indeterminate  quadratic  divisor. 

The  two  real  values  of  a,  substituted  in  the  expression  above  for  ^,  give 

for  a=     0.  )9«=1»         .-.  P=z  +  l 
a=— 2,  /3»=(— 1)«  .-.  /9=  — 1 

and,  consequendy,  the  component  factors  of  the.  original  quadratic  divisor,  viz., 
the  £Eu;tors 


furnish  these  two  pairs  of  imaginary  roots,  viz., 

x=  V^,  a:=—  /^, 
and 

ar==— 2—  -/^t  r=— 2+  -/^l. 
This  method,  like  that  before  given,  is  impracticable  beyond  very  narrow 
limits,  because  of  the  high  degree  to  which  the  final  equation  in  a  usuafly 
rises.  And  it  is  further  to  be  observed  of  both,  and,  indeed,  of  all  methods 
for  determining  imaginary  roots  by  aid  of  the  real  roots  of  certain  numerical 
equations,  that  whenever,  as  is  usual,  these  real  roots  are  obtained  only  ap- 
proximately, our  results  may,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  be  erroneous. 
For  .instance,  in  the  two  methods  just  explained  we  have  two  equations, 
/(a)=0,  F(^)=0,  where  the  coefficients  of  a  in  the  first  are  functions  of  P\ 
and  the  coefficients  of  /3  in  the  second  functions  of  a ;  hence,  whichever  of 
these  symbols  be  computed  approximately,  in  order  to  furnish  determinate 
values  for  the  coefficients  of  the  other,  these  coefficients  nmst  vaiy  slightly 
from  the  true  coefficients ;  and,  consequently,  under  this  slight  variation  of  the 
coefficients,  real  roots  may  become  converted  into  imaginaiy,  and  imaginary 
into  real. 
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The  tenns  ima^naiy  and  impossible  have  been  thought  objectionable  when 
applied  to  the  roots  of  equations,  inasmuch  as  definite  algebraic  exjN'eBsioas 
are  always  possible  for  these  roots. 

A  specimen  of  a  strictly  impossible  equation  would  be  the  following : 

2x— 5+  V^— 7=0, 


when  plus  before  die  sign  V  implies  the  positive  root  V^ — 7.  No  ex- 
pression, either  real  or  imaginary,  can  satisfy  the  conditioo  or  represent  a  root 
of  this  irrational  equation. 

'The  terms  imaginary  and  impossible,  when  used,  should  be  understood 
rather  as  applying  to  the  solutions  of  the  problem  from  which  the  equation  is 
derived  than  to  the  expressions  for  the  roots.  The  number  of  solutions  which 
the  problem  admits  will  ordinarily  be  expressed  by  the  degree  of  the  equa- 
tion, but  certain  suppositions  affecting  the  values  or  signs  of  the  coefficients 
may  cause  some  of  these  solutions  to  become  absurd  or  impossible,  and  these 
will  be  indicated  by  the  form  a-|-6  \^  —  1  for  the  roots,  in  which  b  is  not  zero. 

THEORY  OF  VANISHING  FRACTIONS. 

314.  From  the  principles  established  in  (Art.  253),  we  readily  derive  the 
following  consequences,  viz. : 
Since 

/(a:)=(x— ai)(x— a«)(ar— as)(x— a*) 

and 

/,(a:)a=(j:— a  )(x— a9)(x— a,) h(x— fli)(x— OjXx— a*) . . .  +,  &c.. 

it  follows  that 

/,(x)                       1111 
f(x)                   X — a^  '  X — fls^x — Os  '  X— ai  ^  ' 

In  like  manner,  for  any  other  equation  F(x)=0,  we  have 
F,(x)  1      , l__         1  1 

F(^-  —  x-64'^x-6,+J=6.+i:i6;  —  ^^) 

Suppose  the  two  equations 

/(x)=:0,  F(x)=0, 
have  a  root  in  common,  viz.,  ai^6i,  then,  dividing  (1)  by  (2),  we  have 

1111 


+Z-^+Z-T+ 


fi{x)    F(x)       "  '  *      X — ^4     X — a^x — a..~x— fli 


X— 64''"x— 63 'x— 64"*  X— 6i 

Hence,  multiplying  numerator  and  denominator  of  the  second  member  by 
X — ai,  and  then  substituting  for  x  its  value  xssai,  we  have 

^^(«.)  '  /(ai)~ 

•  •  Fi(aO"F(aO ' 

from  which  we  learn,  that  if  any  two  equations  have  a  common  root  a,  and 
their  derived  equations  be  taken,  the  ratio  of  the  original  polynomials,  when  a 
is  put  for  X,  will  be  equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  derived  polynomials  when  a  is  put 
for  X. 
This  property  furnishes  us  with  a  ready  method  of  determining  the  Talne 
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of  a  fractioii,  such  as  inA*  when  both  numerator  and  denominator  vaniah  for 

F(r) 

a  particular  value  of  x,  as,  for  instance,  for  x=sa.    For  we  shaU  merely  have 

to  replace  the  polynomials  in  numerator  and  denominator  by  their  derived 

polynomials,  and  then  make  the  substitution  of  a  for  r.     If,  however,  the 

terms  of  the  new  fraction  should  also  vanish  for  this  value  of  x,  we  must  treat 

it  as  we  did  the  original,  and  so  on,  till  we  arrive  at  a  fraction  of  which  the 

terms  do  not  vanish  for  the  proposed  value  of  x.    The  following  examples  will 

sufficiently  illustrate  this  method : 

(1)  Required  the  value  of 

X — a  * 
when  x=:a. 

fi{a)     2a 

Here  "L  ,  >ss-;-=2a,  the  required  value 
Fi(a)      1  ^ 

(2)  Required  the  value  of 

nx-*-^— (n+l)j'+l  ^ 
(l-x)» 
idien  x=sl. 

/(x)     n(n+l  )x°-.n(n+  l)x>-> 
F,(x)-  -2(1 -X) 

0 
This  stOl  becomes  -z  for  x=l, 

fi(x)      n«(fi+l)x*->— n(ii+l)(ii— l)x-^ 

F,(x)"-  2 

/,(1)      n(n+l) 


the  value  sought. 

(3)  Required  the  value  of 

when  xssl. 

(4)  Required  the  value  of 


F,(l)""      2 


1— X* 

1-x* 

F,(l)--1-**' 

b(a —  Vox) 
a-x      • 


for  x=:a. 

We  may  here  put  ^xszy,  and  thus  change  the  fraction  into 

a— y» 
m^=^  .,  M^J  the  vdue  required. 


*  Tilis  if  tiie  expressioD  lor  the  ram  of  » terms  of  the  series 
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(5)  Required  the  value  of 

m  a 

F(y)-  x-y 

when  xz=y. 
Put  0-4-^=2°,  then  the  fraction  is  changed  into 

m 

(a4-r)»— 2" 


m 

n 


Fi(2)      — n2»-'      n  '  2"      n'    a+y    ' 
andi  therefore,  the  value,  when  x=y,  is 


m 


ELIMINATION. 

RB80LUTI0N  OP  EaUATIONS  CONTAINING  TWO  OR  MORE  UNKNOWN 
aUANTITIES  OP  ANY  DEGREE  WHATEVER. 

315.  We  have  already  indicated,  at  p.  157,  the  possibility  of  eliminating  one 
of  two  unknown  quantities  from  two  equations  by  the  method  of  the  common 
divisor.  The  general  theory  of  equations  which  has  since  been  unfolded  will 
afford  the  means  of  giving  a  more  full  development  to  this  subject. 

The  two  given  equations  may  be  thus  expressed : 

F(T,y)=0./(r,y)=0 (1) 

They  are  said  to  be  compatible  if  they  have  common  values  of  x  and  y.  This 
is  the  case  with  two  equations  derived  from  the  same  problem,  the  conditions 
of  which,  for  the  determination  of  the  required  quantities,  are  expressed  by 
the  two  given  equations. 

Suppose  now  that  one  of  the  common  values  of  y  were  known,  and  substi- 
tuted for  y  in  the  two  equations  (1),  the  first  members  of  both  would  become 
functions  of  x,  and  known  quantities  ;  the  common  value  off,  corresponding  to 
this  value  of  y,  must  have  the  property  of  every  root  of  an  equation  pointed 
out  at  Prop.  II.  of  Art.  238 ;  that  is  to  say,  if  a  denote  this  value  of  x,  each 
of  the  equations  (1)  must  be  divisible  by  (x — a);  in  other  words,  they  must 
have  a  common  divisor  containing  x.  If,  therefore,  without  knowing  and  sub- 
stituting the  value  of  y,  we  proceed  with  the  two  given  equations  (1),  accord- 
ing to  the  method  for  finding  the  greatest  common  divisor,  until  we  arrive  at  a 
divisor  of  the  first  degree  with  respect  to  r,  and  to  a  remainder  independent 
of  or,  or  containing  only  y,  as  this  remainder  would  have  been  zero  if  the  value 
of  y  had  occupied  its  place  during  the  process,  the  value  of  y  ought  to  be  such 
as  to  reduce  this  remainder  to  zero.  The  values  of  y  which  will  do  this  are 
found  by  putting  this  last  remainder  equal  to  zero,  and  thus  forming  what  is 
called  the  final  equation  in  y  only.  The  values  of  y  which  satisfy  the  final 
equation  are  the  only  compatible  values  of  this  unknown  in  the  two  given  equa- 
tions (1).  The  corresponding  values  of  x  are  found  by  substituting  these 
values  of  y  successively  in  the  last  divisor,  which  will  ordinarily  be  of  the  first 
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degree  with  respect  to  x,  aod  setting  this  equal  to  zero ;  each  yalne  of  3^  gives, 
by  means  of  this  divisor,  the  corresponding  valae  of  r,  which,  substituted  with 
it  in  the  given  equations,  will  satisfy  them.  Should  this  divisor  reduce  to  zero 
by  the  substitution  of  the  value  of  y,  we  must  go  back  to  the  previous  one  of 
the  second  degree,  which,  put  equal  to  zero,  will  furnish  two  values  of  x  for 
each  of  y ;  if  this  reduce  to  0,  we  must  go  to  that  of  the  3^  degree,  and  so  on. 

316.  This  conclusion  may  be  arrived  at  in  another  manner.  Denoting  by 
A=rO,  for  simplicity,  the  first  of  the  two  given  equations  F(x,  y)=0,  and  by 
B=0  the  second /(r,  y)=0,  by  Q  the  quotient  of  A  by  B,  and  by  R  the  re- 
mainder, we  have 

A=BQ4.R (2) 

It  follows  from  this  equality  that  all  the  values  of  the  unknown  quantities  x 
and  y,  which  give  A^O  and  Br=0,  must  also  give  R=0,  since  the  quotient 
Q  can  not  become  infinite  for  finite  values  of  x  and  y,  the  given  equations  be- 
ing supposed  to  be  entire  functions,  or  capable  of  being  rendered  such  with 
respect  to  x  and  y.     (See  Art.  275,  Cor.  2.) 

For  the  same  reason,  aD  the  values  which  will  give  B=0  and  Rs=0,  will 
also  give  A=sO.  The  system  of  equations  A=iO,  Br=0  may,  therefore,  be 
replaced  by  the  more  simple  system  B^O,  R^O. 

If  now  B  be  divided  by  R,  and  a  new  remainder,  R',  be  reached,  it  may  be 
shown  in  a  similar  manner  that  the  system  B:=0,  R=:0  can  be  replaced  by 
the  system  R^O,  R'ssO,  R'  being  of  a  lower  degree  with  respect  to  x  than 
R,  and  so  on,  till  we  arrive  at  a  remainder  independent  of  x.  Let  R''  be  this 
remainder.  Then  the  original  equations  are  replaced  by  the  system  R'=0, 
R"=0,  in  which  R''=0  is  the  final  equation  in  y  only,  and  R'  generally  of 
the  1^  degree  with  respect  to  r. 

317.  The  same  conclusion  could  not  have  been  arrived  at  had  y  been  sup- 
posed to  enter  into  any  of  the  denominators  in  the  above  process.  Suppose, 
for  instance,  that  Q  in  equation  (2)  contained  denominators  functions  of  y, 
then  Q  might  possibly  become  infinite  by  the  values  of  y  reducing  these  de- 
nominators to  zero,  and  BQ  thus  might  be  finite  (see  Art  156,  3°),  though  B 
were  zero. 

318.  If,  in  order  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  y  in  the  denominator  of  the 
quotient  when  aflTecting  the  division  of  A  by  B,  it  had  been  necessary  to  mul- 
tiply the  polynomial  A  by  some  function  of  y,  foreign  roots  might  thus  be  in- 
troduced, not  bebnging  to  the  proposed  equation.  For,  call  e  this  function, 
and  represent  by  Q  still  the  quotient  obtained  after  this  preparation,  and  by  R 
the  remainder,  we  shall  have 

rA=BQ+R. 

This  equality  proves  that  the  solutions  of  the  equations  B=r  0,  RsO  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  equations  cA^O,  B^O.  But  this  last  system  divides 
itself  into  two  others,  A=0,  B=0,  and  c=0,  B=0,  consequently  the  equa- 
tions B=0,  R=0  will  admit  all  the  solutions  of  the  proposed  equations  ;  but 
they  will  admit,  also,  all  those  of  the  equations  c=0,  B=0,  which  can  not  be- 
long to  the  equation  A:=0.  The  same  may  be  shown  for  any  foreign  factor 
necessary  to  be  introduced  to  effect  any  subsequent  division. 

On  the  other  hand,  factors  are  sometimes  suppressed  for  convenience  in  the 
process  for  finding  the  common  divisor.  If  these  factors  were  such  as  would 
reduce  to  zero  on  attributing  to  y  its  proper  values,  the  process  ought  to  ter- 
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nunate,  since  the  whole  remainder  becomes  zero  with  one  of  its  factors,  and 
the  preceding  divisor  would  be  a  common  measure  of  the  two  polynomials ; 
and  yet  these  values  of  y  which  produce  this  common  measure  would  not 
have  been  presented  by  the  final  equation  arrived  at  had  the  factor  in  questioa 
been  suppressed  without  notice. 

From  the  foregoing  considerations  we  see  that,  to  obtain  the  values  of  y 
which  belong  to  the  proposed  equations,  we  must  equate  to  zero  the  remain- 
der which  is  independent  of  x,  as  also  each  of  the  factors  in  y  which  have 
been  suppressed  in  the  course  of  the  operation,  and  resolve  each  equatioa 
separately  ;  secondly,  that  among  the  values  thus  obtained  there  may  be  some 
which,  on  trial  in  the  proposed  equations,  prove  extraneous,  and  which  roust, 
therefore,  be  rejected. 

319.  Simplifications  may  sometimes  be  employed,  the  nature  of  which  is 
explained  conveniently  by  the  aid  of  symbols,  as  follows :  Let  the  polyoomiab 
A  and  B,  tlie  first  members  of  the  given  equations,  be  put  under  the  form 

K=:dd'd"uvfu",  B=zdd'd"wfr^', 
in  which  d  represents  a  common  divisor  of  A  and  B,  containing  x  only  ;  d' 
another,  containing  y  only ;  and  d"  a  third,  containing  both  x  and  y.  The 
other  factors,  u,  v',  v",  v,  o',  v",  have  a  similar  meaning,  except  that  they  are 
not>common  to  the  two  polynomials  A  and  B.  The  proposed  equations  may 
be  satisfied  by  placing  (£:=0 ;  this  equation  contains  only  r,  and,  when  re- 
solved, furnishes  a  limited  number  of  values  of  this  unknown  quantity,  to 
which  may  be  joined  any  value  whatever  of  y,  and  the  given  equations  A^O 
and  B=0  will  be  satisfied.  Again,  <£'=0  will  satisfy  them,  which  gives  simi- 
larly limited  values  for  y,  unlimited  for  r.  FinaUy,  suppose  d**zszQ\  as  d" 
contains  both  x  and  y,  an  arbitrary  value  may  be  given  to  one  of  the  unknown 
quantities,  and  this  equation  will  make  known  a  corresponding  one  for  the 
other. 

The  other  modes  of  satisfying  the  given  equations  consist  in  equating  to 
zero  simultaneously  one  of  the  factors  u,  u\  u"  of  the  first,  and  one  v,  i/,  or 
xf\  of  the  other.  But  v  and  u  can  not  be  simultaneously  equal  to  zero,  since 
they  each  contain  only  x,  and  are  supposed  to  have  no  common  divisor,  d  having 
been  understood  to  comprise  all  the  common  factors  depending  on  x  alone. 
For  a  similar  reason,  v!  and  t/  fiinctions  of  y  alone  can  not  at  the  same  time  be 
equal  to  zero.  But  u"  and  9",  being  put  equal  to  zero,  are  to  be  proceeded 
with  by  the  method  of  the  common  divisor,  as  already  explained,  and  will  fur- 
nish a  limited  number  of  values  for  y,  and  corresponding  values  limited  also 
for  r. 

320.  Should  the  remainder,  in  seeking  for  a  common  divisor,  not  contain  y, 
but  only  known  quantities,  it  could  not  be  put  equal  to  zero.  In  this  case  the 
given  equations  woukl  be  incompatible. 

EXiiMPLES. 

(1)  Let  the  equations  be 

(—2j:«+2)y»-|-(ar*— 2x»— 2a*+2x+l)y«+(a*— 2a:»+a:)y=0, 
(-i4.1)y»+(-j«-|-T)y*+(j»-2«).v»+(x*-x»)y«=0. 
There  are  numerous  simplifications  of  these,  for  they  can  be  decomposed  into 
factors  like  the  following : 

y(x-l)(r+y)x(ar4-l)(2»-.2y-l)=0, 
y(x-l)(x+y)xy(x«-y«)=0. 
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Equating  to  zero  first  the  common  factors,  each  in  its  turn,  we  .obtain 
(  y=0,  i  y  indet,  J  y  indet., 

^arindet..  ^^=1,  }a-=— y; 

« 

sext  equating  to  zero  the  other  factors,  we  have  four  systems  of  equations,  viz., 
First  system  J?=J^o   \  whence   j?Z?.i. 

Second  system  J^=^2y«l=0  \  ^^«"^«  \lZl\lZl^l. 

Thim  system  Jf-fz^^  whence  J^JZ^JJ^Zl}. 

Fourth  system  \  ^-^  =«        ^  whence  S  3^=1+  ^^2   _  <  y=l+  ^^2 

In  the  first  three  systems,  aU  the  solutions,  except  x= — 1,  y:^ — 1,  have 
already  been  found ;  in  the  fourth,  those  in  which  we  have  x:=  — y  are  also 
already  known ;  hence,  in  reality,  we  have  only  determined  three  new  solu- 
tions, viz., 

Cy=-1       cy=l+/2       Cy=:l--/2 
iz=-l,      lx=l+y/2,      ix=l-V2. 
(2)  To  resolve  the  two  equations 

2»-3ya:«+(3y»-.3y+l)x-y»+y«-2y=0, 
x"— 2ya:  H-y*— y=0. 

These  equations  can  not  be  decomposed  into  factors ;  hence  we  pass  imme- 
diately to  succes»ve  divisions.    This  remark  will  apply  also  to  equations  3  and  4 . 

First  Division, 


x»-3y2«+(3y«-y+l)r-y»+y«-2y 
+r»-2y-i«(-V«+y)x  


a:«— 2yr+y»-.y 


x—y 


-  yx»+(2y«+l)j:-y»+y«-2y 

r— 2y 

Second  Division. 


a:— 2y 


a:*— 2yx+y«— y 
+a:«— 2yx 

y^- 

Hence,  the  final  equations  are  x — 2y=0,  y* — y=:0.    We  deduce  from 
these 


<y=0  ^y=l 

(  j-=0  i  zs=2 ; 


and  as  we  have  neither  introduced  nor  suppressed  any  factor,  these  two  soln- 
tions  are  those  of  the  proposed  equations  themselves. 

(3)  To  resolve  the  twa  equations, 

(y-l)i«+2x-5y+3=0, 
ya:«+9x— 10y=0. 

First  Division. 


(y-1)  x«4.2x  ~5y  +3 
(y— l)yx«+2yx— 5y«+3y 


yx^+Qx— lOy 


y-1 

-Ky^l)y.T^-(— 9y+9)x~10y«+10y 
(-7y+9)x+  6y»-  7y. 
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As  we  have  multiplied  by  ^t  it  is  necessary  to  resolve  the  equations  y=rO, 
y3fi+9x — lO^^O,  which  give  xssO,  ^:=0,  and  to  examine  whether  these 
values  make  the  dividend  equal  to  zero.  As  this  is  not  the  case,  it  follows  tint 
they  form  a  foreign  solution,  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  suppress. 

Second  IHvisian. 


yx  +  (-6y»+7y«-63y+81) 


y3^+9x—lOy 
(-7y+%a:»4.(-63y4.81)x+70y«-90y 

(-7y+9)ya:«^(-5y»+7yr^ 

(_6y3^«7yi_63y^«81)^^70y«-.90y 

(--5y3^7yi_63y^.81)(— 7y+9)x— 490y»+1260y»— 810y 

(\-,5y3^7y«_g3y^8lj(_7y^9)3._25y»+70y<^364y»+846y«— 567y 

26y»— 70y*— 126y»+414y»— 243y. 

The  equations  which  it  is  necessary  to  resolve  are 

(_7y+9)x+5y«— 7y=0, 
25y6— 70y^— 126y»+414y'— 243y=0; 

The  second  gives  the  results,  which  may  be  readily  verified, 

y=0,  yr=l,  y=3,  y= ^ . 

By  substituting  these  values  in  the  first  of  the  given  equations,  we  obtain  for 
X  the  corresponding  values  x=0,  a:=l,  x=2,  x=: — 5=p  •/lO. 

In  the  second  division  we  have  been  compeUed  to  multiply  by  — 7y-|-9,  but 
no  foreign  solution  has  been  introduced. 

We  have,  then,  only  to  suppress,  in  the  five  solutions  above,  that  which  has 
been  introduced  by  the  first  division.  There  remain,  then,  for  the  given  equa- 
tions the  four  foUowing  solutions : 

C         — 3+3V10         C        — 3— 3V10 
y^  y=3  .V=       %^  5^= ^ 

(4)  Let  the  equations  be 

a:»+(8y-13)ar+y«-7y+12=0, 
^-(4y+  l)x+y«+5y=0. 

First  Division. 


^+(8y— 13)2:4.  y«—7y+12 
+^-(4y+  l)r+y»+5y 


a:«-(4y+l)x+y»+5y 


(12y— 12)z— 12y+12 
This  remainder  can  be  decomposed  into  the  factors  12(y— l)(r— 1);  die 
calculations  will  be  simplified,  and  we  shall  have  these  two  systems  of  equa- 
tions : 

<y— 1=0  (1—1=0 

}  2:«-(4y4.1)T4.y»4.5y=0,   (  a:«— (4y4.1)x4-y'+5y=0. 
Each  of  these  can  be  at  once  resolved,  and  we  find 

<y=l  <y=l  <y=0  <y=-l 
}  r=3,  }  1=2,  I  x=l,  I  x=l. 
(6)  «»+2yi«+2y(y-2)r4.y-4=0. 

<ar=— 4,  (x=— 5. 


Ana. 
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(6)  Jr»— 3ya<4.aa:«4.3y»a:— 6ya:— ar— y>+3y«+y— 3=0, 
r>+3y2«.^3:«-|-.3y«x— 6yx-.x+y»-.3y»— y+3=0. 

Second  system  \  y=^  \  y=^       \  3^=2  5  y=2 

•^  i  Z=l,  J  X=:— 1,  I  X=:l,  i  X=— 1. 

ThW  system    5  ^ =3  (  y  =  -1 

^  x=0, 1  x=0. 

(7)  x»4.ya*-(y«+l)x4.y-y'=0, 
x»^yx»-.(y«+6y+9)x+y»+6y«+9y=0. 

The  first  division  gives  the  remainder 

y^+(3y+4)x-(y34.3y«+4y). 

To  be  able  to  perform  the  second  division,  we  multiply  the  dividend  by  y ; 
in  the  same  way  we  prepare  the  first  remainder  to  be  divided.  We  thus  ar- 
rive at  a  remainder  of  the  first  degree  in  x,  which  can  be  put  under  the  form 

32(y»+3y+2)(x-y). 

Dividing,  then,  the  remainder  of  the  second  degree  by  x — y,  we  obtain  the 
quotient 

and  there  is  no  remainder. 

From  these  calculations  we  conclude  that  the  first  members  of  the  proposed 
equations  are  divisible  by  x — y,  so  that  they  can  be  verified  by  aD  the  solutions 
of  the  indeterminate  equation  x — y=:0.  The  other  solutions  are  furnished 
by  the  system  of  two  equations, 

y'+3y+2=0,  yx+y»+3y+4=0; 

hence  we  obtain  ik  e  solutions 

y=— 1,  x=+2;  y=— 2,  x=+l. 

METHOD  OF  LABATIE. 

321.  Having  thus  stated  the  principles  on  which  the  ordinary  method  of 
elimination  depends,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  sho^  how  this  method  has 
lately  been  perfected  by  Labatie  and  Sarrus.  By  the  aid  of  the  theory  which 
they  have  introduced,  we  shall  be  able  to  perform  the  required  eliminations 
without  introducing  any  foreign  solutions. 

Suppose  that  A  and  6  represent  the  quotients  which  we  obtain  by  dividing 
the  first  members  of  the  given  equations  by  all  of  their  factors  which  depend 
only  on  y. 

Let  c  be  the  factor  by  which  it  is  necessary  to  multiply  A,  in  order  that  we  * 
may  be  able  to  divide  it  by  6  ;  represent  by  q  the  quotient  that  we  obtain  in 
this  division,  and  by  Rr  the  remainder,  r  designating  those  factors  of  this  re- 
mainder that  are  not  dependent  on  x.  Let  Ci  be  the  factor  by  which  we 
must  multiply  B  to  render  it  divisible  by  R ;  represent  by  ^t  the  quotient,  and 
by  Rin  the  quotient  that  we  obtain  in  this  second  division,  ri  designating  the 
product  of  those  factors  of  this  remainder  which  do  not  depend  on  x,  and  so 
on.  Finaify,  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  that  at  the  fourth  division 
we  obtain  a  remainder  independent  of  x,  and  designate  this  remainder  by  r^. 
We  have  the  equalities 
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CcAzzzB  q  H-Rr 

I  c,B  =R^i+Rin ^j 

J  Cj|R  :^Ri^2^RsT9 

(.  C3R1  ssRj^a+rj 
Let  d  be  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  e  and  r,  (£1  the  greatest  oommoa 

divisor  of  -r  and  ri,  d^  that  of  -r-i-  and  rg,  c^,  that  of  , ,  ,  and  r^    We  shafl 
a  dcLi  aai<t% 

proceed  to  prove  that  we  can  obtain  all  the  solutions  of  the  system  A=0, 

B  =0,  without  any  foreign  solution,  by  resolving  the  following  systems : 

5=°    \jr'^    ^5;="    u=" (2) 


d^  \d^ 

Ri  =0,        (  R,  =0 


B=:0,         I  R=0, 

To  establish  this  proposition,  we  shall  first  prove  that  the  solutions  of  die 
systems  (2)  all  agree  with  those  of  the  system  A=0,  B^O;  we  shaD  after- 
ward show  that  the  solutions  of  the  system  A=rO,  B=0,  are  all  comprised  in 
those  of  the  systems  (2). 

[a]  Dividing  by  d  the  two  members  of  the  first  equation  of  system  (1),  it 
becomes 

5^4»+5» (3) 

q 

2  is  entire,  for  e  and  r,  by  hypothesis,  are  jdivisible  by  d ;  hence,  gB  is  divisifale 

by  d ;  but  B,  by  hypothesis,  is  prime  with  respect  to  d  ;  therefore,  d  divides  q. 

Equation  (3)  shows  that  the  values  of  x  and  y,  which  satisfy  the  equations 

r  e  c  r 

Bs=0,  ^=0,  destroy  also  ^A;  but  n  ^^^  ^  ^^  prime  with  respect  to  each 

r 
other.    Consequently,  l^^all  the  solutions  of  the  system  B =0,  -|=0,  agree  tpUk 

those  of  the  system  A=:0,  B=0. 

[b]  To  obtain  a  relation  between  A,  R,  and  -1-,  we  multiply  equation  (3)  fay 

Cu  and  in  the  resulting  ec^ations  place,  instead  of  ciB,  its  value  as  found  in  the 
second  member  of  the  second  equation  of  system  (1) ;  we  thus  obtain 


cci.       (Cir+qqx 


-^A=: 


V 


JR+TTiRi. 


The  quantity  — -t —  is  entire,  because  r  and  q  are  divisible  by  d ;  raore- 

eci 
pver,  this  quantity  is  divisible  by  di ;  for  di  divides  -j  and  ri,  and  it  is  prime 

with  respect  to  R.     Dividing  the  two  members  of  the  above  equation  fay  du 

q  <^ir  4-971 

and  taking,  to  abridge,  j=M,  — -r) — =Mi,  it  becomes 

5a=M.R+MR.J (4) 

mm 

To  obtain  a  relation  between  B,  R*  and  -r,  we  first  multiply  the  second 

c  cCj        cqi        c  cCi 

equation  of  system  (1)  by  ^i  which  gives  -^-Bs-jR+^Riri.    Smce  -t-  and 
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Ti  are,  by  hypothesis,  divisible  by  d^  it  foOows  that  di  divides  also  -^R ;  but 

COi 

di  is  prime  with  respect  to  R ;  hence,  c^i  divides  —r*    Dividing  aD  the  terms  of 

c  cgi 

the  equation  by  du  and  taking,  to  abridge,  ^^N,  ^^  ^Ni,  it  becomes 

S«=N.K+NR.J (6) 

Equations  (4)  and  (6)  prove  that  all  the  values  of  x  and  y,  which*  reduce  die 

Ti  CC|  CCi  CC\  Ti 

polynomials  R  and  -r-  to  zero,  destroy  also  ^jA  and  tt-B  ;  but  ^  and  -r 
are  prime  with  respect  to  each  other ;  consequently i  2°,  all  the  soltUions  of 

the  system  R=0,  ^=0,  agree  vnth  those  of  the  given  system,  A^O,  B=0. 

[c]  We  obtain  a  relation  between  A,  Ri,  and  -?-,  by  multiplying  equation  (4) 

by  Cg,  and  placing,  instead  of  CgR*  its  value  found  in  the  second  member  of  the 
third  equation  of  system  (1);  we  thus  find 

^A=R,  (m,9,+ Mc~)  +  MiR,r,. 
By  hypothesis,  dt  divides  the  first  member  of  this  equation,  it  also  divides  r, ; 

it  ought,  then,  to  divide  Rif  Ml 9s +^^st)«  ^^^  ^i  ^^  ^  ^'^^  prime  with  re- 
spect to  each  other ;  dq  then  divides  the  term  by  which  Ri  in  the  above  equa- 
tion is  multiplied.    Designating  the  quotient  by  M,  the  equation  becomes 

£;^A=M.R.+M.R,J (6) 

Multiplying  equation  (5)  by  Ctt  and  then  placing,  instead  of  CtR,  its  value 
found  in  the  second  member  of  the  third  equation  of  system  (1),  it  becomes 

^B=R,(N,9,+  Nc^)+NtR,r,. 

We  can  demonstrate  as  before  that  the  multiplier  of  Ri  is  divisible  by  d^, 
and,  representing  the  quotient  by  Ns,  we  find 

3^B=NA+N.Il,J (7) 

Equations  (6)  and  (7)  show  that  all  the  values  of  x  and  y,  which  reduce  the 
polynomials  Ri  and  -r  to  zero,  destroy  also  the  first  members  of  these  two 

ce\C%  Ti 

equations ;  but   , ,  ,  and  ^  are  prime  with  respect  to  each  other ;  conse- 

quently.  3*^,  all  the  soltUions  of  the  system  Ri=0,  2"=^*  ^^^  ^'^  of  the  pro- 
posed  system,  A^O,  Bi=0. 

[d]  The  equation  which  gives  a  relation  between  A,  R9,  and  -j-,  can  be  ob- 
tained by  multiplying  equation  (6)  by  c,,  and  placing,  instead  of  CsRi,  its  value 
as  given  in  the  second  member  of  the  fourth  equation  of  system  (1) ;  we  thus 
find 
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^A=R,(M,5,+eiM.^  +M,r,. 
Dividing  the  two  members  of  this  equation  by  £^,  and  designating  by  Ms  the  quo- 
tient obtained  by  dividing  the  entire  polynomial  Mgqt-^-c^i-T-  oy  f^,  there 
results 

55j^A=MJl.+M.^ (8) 

To  obtain  a  relation  between  B,  R9,  and  -71  we  multiply  equation  (7)  by  C3, 

and  put  in  the  place  of  C3R1  the  second  member  of  the  fourth  equation  of  the 
system  (1),  which  gives 


gB=R,(N,5,+c,N,  J)  +N.r,. 


Dividing  both  members  by  d^,  and  designating  by  Nj  the  quotient 
by  dividing  the  entire  polynomial  N39s4-<^3Ni'i-  by  (£3,  it  becomes 

^B=NA+N,J (9) 

Equations  (8)  and  (9)  show  that  all  the  values  of  x  and  y,  which  reduce  the 

polynomials  K,  and  -j-  to  zero,  destroy  also  the  first  members  of  those  equa- 

tions ;  but  jjjj  and  -j-  are  prime  with  respect  to  each  other ;  consequent- 
's 
1y,  4°,  aU  the  solutums  of  the  system  B^ssO,  7=0  concur  with  those  of  the 

proposed  system^  A=:0,  B^O. 

(II.)  It  remains  still  to  be  proved  that  any  system  whatsoever  of  values 
which  satisfy  the  equations  A=0,  B=0,  is  a  part  of  the  systems  of  values 
which  furnish  equations  (2). 

To  form  the  equations  which  demonstrate  this  second  part  of  the  theorem, 

c  a 

let  us  first  place  in  equation  (3)  N  instead  of  ^,  and  M  instead  of  ^ ;  it  wiO 

become,  transposing  the  term*  MB, 


r 


NA— MBarRj (10) 

Eliminate  now  R  between  equations  (4)  and  (5).  We  can  effect  this  elim- 
ination by  subtracting  one  of  these  equations  from  the  other,  after  we  have 
multiplied  the  first  by  Ni,  the  second  by  M|,  remembering  the  values  previ 
ously  given  to  Ni  and  Mi ;  but  the  calculations  will  be  simpler  if  we  multiply 
equation  (4)  by  B  and  equation  (5)  by  A.  Subtracting  the  two  resulting  equa- 
tions the  one  from  the  other,  we  find 

(MiB-NiA)R+(MB— NA)R.~0. 

Placing  instead  of  MB — NA  its  value  previously  determined,  — R;7,  and 

a 

suppressing  the  factor  R|,  this  equation  becomes 

NiA— MiBss— Rij^  ....  (11) 
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Finally,  we  eliminate  Ri  between  equations  (6)  and  (7).  To  do  this,  mnl- 
tiply  equation  (6)  by  B  and  equation  (7)  by  A ;  then  subtract  the  one  of  the 
resulting  equations  from  the  other,  we  thus  obtain 

{M,B— N,A)Ri+{M,B— N|A)R*~0. 
Placing  in  this  equation,  instead  of  MiB — NiA,  its  valu«,  determined  in  (11), 
Rj^-r,  and  suppressing  the  factor  Ri,  it  becomes 

N,A-M,B=:R,J^ (12) 

In  the  same  nuinner  we  obtain  the  equation 

Equation  13  shows  that  every  system  of  values  of  x  and  y  which  gives 
As=:0,  B^O,  onght  also  to  satisfy  the  equation 

d  d\  d%  d% 
an  equation  which  requires  that  one  of  its  factors  equal  zero,  whence  it  fol- 
lows that  the  equations 

r         Ti  r,  Ts 

^=0.  ;f =0,  ~0,  ~=0, 
a  CLi  CL^  a% 

give  aD  the  correct  values  of  y . 

This  being  established,  let  x=a,  y^/3  be  a  system  of  correct  values  of  the 

equations  A  =s 0,  B = 0. 

If  the  value  y^&  is  a  root  of  the  equation  ^=0,  it  is  clear  that  the  system 

r 
2=0,  y^/?  win  be  a  solution  of  the  system  B^O,  ^=0. 

r 
If  the  value  y=i9  does  not  verify  the  equation  2^^<  ^^^  if  it  is  a  root  of 

the  equation  ;t=0,  we  perceive,  by  equation  (10),  diat  die  system  x=a, 
y^P  will  give  R=0 ;  consequently,  it  will  be  ajsolution  of  the  system  R=0, 

a*  am 

If  the  value  y  =:/?  verifies  neidier  the  equation  ^=0  nor  the  equation  j-=0, 

and  is  a  root  of  the  equation  t==^*  ^®  ^®*  ^7  equation  (11),  that  the  system 
x^a,  y=s/9  will  give  Ri=sO ;  consequently,  it  will  be  a  sdutton  of  the  system 

Ri=0,  5=0. 

mm  mm 

If  the  value  y=:0  does  not  verify  any  one  of  the  equations  2=0,  2"= 0, 

T=0,  and  is  a  root  of  the  equation  t=^*  ^^  ^®  ^7  equation  (12)  that  the 

system  x=:a,  y=|?,  will  give  R«=:0 ;  consequently,  it  will  be  a  solution  of  the 

r, 
system  RissO,  7'=0.  • 


Co 
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Henco,  all  the  systems  of  values  which  satisfy  tJu  equatian^  A=:0,  B=i 
Jbrm  part  of  the  values  which  furnish  equations  (2). 

jH  ^t  mm  ^t 

The  equation  -7 .  ^  .  -j  .  -r  =0,  which  gives  all  the  correct  valuee  of  y,  b 
called  the  final  equation  in  y» 

REMARKS  ON  THE  PRECEDING  METHOD. 

r, 
It  may  chance  that  in  one  of  the  equations  of  system  (2),  for  example,  j 

=0,  R=:0,  a  value  of  y,  derived  from  the  first  equation,  destroys  soro«  of  th« 
coefficients  of  the  powers  of  r  in  the  second  equation,  after  the  highest  power 
of  X ;  in  this  case  we  only  obtain  a  number  of  values  of  x  inferior  to  the  de- 
gree of  the  equation  R=0 ;  and  if  the  substitution  of  the  value  of  y  should 
destroy  all  the  multipliers  of  the  powers  of  x  in  R,  the  equation  R=0  woaU 
not  give  any  value  of  x.  In  fact,  it  can  be  proved,  by  a  method  similar  to  that 
which  we  have  employed  with  reference  to  the  general  equation  of  the  second 
degree  (Art.  191),  that  if  in  an  equation  of  the  form  Sj:"+Hj:»~*  +  Kx'"« 
-}-•••  =0,  we  suppose  that  the  quantities  which  enter  into  the  coefficients 
S,  H,  K,  &c.,  are  of  such  a  nature  that  we  have  S=0,  H=:0,  &c.,  the  equatioo 
has  infinite  roots  equal  in  number  to  the  consecutive  coefficients  which  are  re- 
duced to  zero.  But  it  should  be  remarked  that  the  theory  by  which  w^e  have 
proved  that  the  solutions  of  systems  (2)  are  the  same  with  those  of  the  system 
A=0,  B=0,  only  applies  to  solutions  expressed  by  finite  values  of  2-  and  y. 

To  prove  that  the  solutions  of  systems  (2),  in  which  the  value  of  t  is  in- 
finity, also  suit  the  proposed  equations  Ar=0,  B=0,  suppose  that  y=/3,  veh- 

fying  the  equation  -t=0,  causes  one  or  more  of  the  multipliers  of  the  higher 

tti 

powers  of  X  in  R  to  vanish.  If,  in  the  two  members  of  the  equality  (4)  we 
make  y=i9,  the  term  MRi-r  will  be  reduced  to  zero,  and  the  degree  of  the 

term  MiR  will  be  lowered  with  respect  to  x  one  or  more  units. 
Again,  we  can  not  suppose  that  the  terms  of  MiR,  which  are  reduced  to 

zero,  have  been  destroyed,  until  we  have  made  3^=/?  in  the  terms  of  MR^y, 

because  the  degrees  of  A,  B,  R,  Ri,  &c.,  are  decreasing,  and  we  see  without 
difficulty,  from  the  relations  which  exist  between  M,  M),  M3,  &c.,  that  the 
degrees  of  these  quantities  with  respect  to  x  go  on  increasing.    It  will  be 

necessary,  then,  in  order  that  y  may  have  the  value  ^,  that  the  degree  of  -T7-A 

with  respect  to  x  be  lowered  as  many  units  as  the  degree  of  R  is  lowered. 
We  can  prove,  in  the  same  manner,  that  tlie  value  y=/3  ought  also  to  cause 
one  or  more  of  the  coefficients  of  the  higher  powers  of  x  in  B  to  vanish.  The 
equations  A=0,  B=:0  will  give  then  for  y=/?  one  or  more  infinite  values  of  x. 
As  to  the  reciprocal  proposition,  that  the  solutions  of  the  equations  A=0, 
B=0,  in  which  x  is  infinite,  ought  to  be  found  among  the  solytions  of  systems 
(2),  it  is  not  the  fact,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  second  example  following. 

EXAMPLE  I. 

(y-i)^+y(y+i)^+W+y-2)x+2y=o, 

•    (y-l)x«+y(y+l)x+3y«-l=0. 


.1 


^f- 


7i^. 
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The  first  dmsion  gives  at  once  the  remainder  (y — l)x-{-^y;  taking  this  re- 
mainder for  a  divisor,  we  obtain,  without  any  preparation,  the  remainder  y" — 1. 
We  shall  obtain  then  all  the  solutions  of  the  proposed  system  by  resolving  the 
equations 

y»-l=0,  (y-l)r+2y=0. 

The  first  equation  gives  y=zi:l.  For  the  value  y^ — 1  we  find  x=— 1, 
and  this  system  will  satisfy  the  proposed  equations.  For  the  value  y=4-l 
we  find  r=ao.  This  system,  also,  will  satisfy  the  proposed  equations;  for 
dividing  each  of  these  equations  by  the  highest  power  of  x,  and  tailing  x=ao, 
the  two  equations  will  be  reduced  to  y — 1=:0. 

EXABfFLE  II. 

(y— l)2«+ya:+y»— 2y=0, 
(y-l)x+y=0. 

The  division  gives  the  remainder  y' — 2y=:0  ;  the  solutions,  therefore,  of  the 
proposed  equations  depend  on  the  system 

y»— 2y=0,  (y— l)r+yr=0. 

These  equations  give  the  two  systems 

y=0,  r=0  ;  y=2,  x=— 2. 

But  the  proposed  equations  possess,  besides,  another  solution,  y=:l,  xssoOf 
since  the  value  y=l  causes  the  multiplier  of  the  highest  power  of  z  in  each 
of  these  equations  to  vanish. 

322.  The  following  method  of  elimination  avoids  the  introduction  of  foreign 
roots,  and  enables  us  to  determine  the  degree  of  the  final  equation  : 

Let  equation  A  or  x"4"P^'^°*~*+Q^*^"*~' 4"Tx-|- V  be  supposed  equal  to 

(x— a)(x»->4-Aj-»-«-|-Ba--»4-,  &c.)    .  .  .  .  C; 

and  equation  B  or  x»4-P'x—»4-Q'x— • ^T'x4- V  to 

(x— o)(x"-»+A'x»-^+B'x— 8+,  &c.)  .  .  .  .  D; 
also,  let  equation  A  be  multiplied  by  x"~^+A'x"~*-|-B'x"~',  &c.,  and  equation 
B  be  multiplied  by  x"~*-|-'^"~'+^^^*~'»  ^^  •'  i*  evident  that  the  products 
must  be  equal ;  therefore, 

{x«+  Px"-»4-Qx»-«4-,  &c.)(x»-»-|-A'x— «4-B'x"4-,  &c.)=(x"+P'x^>+ 
Q'x"4-,  &c.)(x"-»4-Ax«»-^-|-Bx'»-»4-,  &c.) E. 

Performing  the  multiplications  and  making  equal  to  each  other,  the  coefli- 
cients  of  the  same  powers  of  x  (Art.  209),  m4-A — 1  equations  are  obtained 

between  the  indeterminate  quantities  A,  B,  C, . . . .  A',  B%  C, Now, 

the  number  of  indeterminate  quantities  in  equation  C  is  m — 1,  and  in  equation 
D,  n — 1 ;  therefore,  the  number  ijp  equation  £  is  m-|-n — 2.  Of  the  in-\-n — 1 
equations  m-\-n — 2  suffice  to  determine  A,  B,  C, . .  .A',  B',  C, . . . . ;  and  one 
equRtion  remains  between  P,  Q,  R . . . .  P',  Q',  R' . . . .,  which  it  is  necessaiy 
to  satisfy  in  such  a  manner  that  the  equations  C,  D  may  have  a  common  di- 
visor, X — a;  this  equation  of  condition  is  the  final  equation  required. 

Since  none  of  the  indeterminate  quantities  A,  B,  C . . .  A',  B%  C  ....  is 
multiplied  by  itself,  the  equations  by  means  of  which  these  quantities  are  de- 
termined are  of  the  first  degree. 

The  final  equation  being  resolved,  and  the  values  of  y  successively  substituted 
in  A,  B,  C, ....  A',  B\  C\  . . .,  the  results  are  obtained  from  the  division  of  the 
polynomials  C,  D  by  the  common  divisor  x— >a. 
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If  the  equations  A,  B  are  incomplete,  the  two  products  £  can  Dot  be 
plete  polynomials  of  the  degree  m+n — 1 ;  but  the  terms  which  are  de6cieot 
in  the  one  are  found  in  the  other.    For,  taking  the  least  favorable  case,  tk., 

a-+P=0;  a-+P'=0; 

die  identity  which  results  from  the  equality  of  the  two  products  is 

(i-+P)(2^'+A'x-*+,  6cc.)=(i'+P%Jf^'+A2f^+,  &c.) 

EXAMPLE. 

Let  a^+Pr+Q=rO; 

Denoting  by  x — a  the  factor  which  is  to  be  rendered  common  to  these  equ- 
tions  by  the  suitable  determination  of  y,  the  first  equation  may  be  considered 
the  product  of  x— a  by  a  factor,  x-\-  A,  of  the  first  degree ;  and  the  second  the 
product  of  x^a  by  a  factor,  x-^A',  also  of  the  first  degree. 

.-.  x«+P  x+Q  =(x— o)(x+A), 
x«+P'x+Q'=(x-.a)(x+A'), 
and  (x«+Px+Q)(x+A')=(a*+P'x+Q')(x+A), 


or  x»+P 


+PA' 


+AP' 


x+AQ', 


x+QA'r=xa+P' 
+A 
Making  the  coefficients  of  the  same  powers  of  x  equal  to  each  other* 

P+A'=P'+A     or        A— A'=P— P' (1) 

Q+PA'=Q'+AP'orAP'— PA'=Q— Q' (2) 

QA'=AQ'         or  AQ'— QA'=0 (3) 

By  mean  of  these  three  equations  of  the  first  degree  the  two  indetennimte 
quantities  A,  A'  can  be  eliminated,  and  a  single  equation  obtained  in  terms  of 
the  quantities  P,  Q,  P',  Q'. 

•  For,  if  from  equation  (1),  multiplied  by  P,  or  AP«PA'=(P— P')P,  eqiM- 
tion  (2)  be  subtracted,  or  AP'— PA'=Q— Q',  the  remainder  is 

AP— AP'=(P— P')P— (Q— Q'). 

Whence  ^^(P^y_-(Q-QO 

Sin^ltarly.  ^,^(P-P>)F-(Q-Q>). 

If  these  values  of  A,  A'  are  substitnted  in  equation  (3), 

(P-P')P-(Q_Q>)  (P-P>)F_(Q_Q>) 

p p'  XVt—  p pT  XVt^v» 

or  (P-P')PQ'-(Q-Q')Q'-(P-P')QP'+(Q-Q')Q=0, 

or  (P-P')(PQ'-QP')+(Q-Q')(Q-Q')=o, 

or  (P-P')(PQ'-QP')+(Q-QT=o. 

The  quantities  P,  P',  Q,  Q',  containing  only  y  and  known  quantities,  this  is 
the  final  equation  in  y. 

It  has  been  already  noticed  that,  if  this  equation  is  identical,  the  proposed 
equations  have  at  least  one  common  factor  of  the  form  x — a,  whatever  be  the 
ndue  of  y ;  and  that,  if  it  contains  only  known  quantities,  these  equations  are 
eontradictory. 

When  the  final  equation  has  the  proper  form,  the  factor  x— a  is  obtained  by 
dividing  the  first  of  the  proposed  equations  by  x-f- A ;  thus, 
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jr+A)  2»4-Pr+Q  (x+P— A 

~(P^A)x+Q 
(P— A)x+(P— A)A 

Q-(P— A)A. 
The  q[QOtient  is  x-f  P— A,  and  the  remaiDder  is  considered  equal  to  zero, 
because  it  is  reduced  to  sero  by  the  substitution,  for  y,  of  a  value  deduced 
from  the  final  equation. 

Making  the  quotient  x4-P— A  equal  to  zero,  the  i^ue  of  x  is  x=A — P, 
and  by  substituting  the  value  of  A, 

(P-P')P-(Q-Q') 

*•"  p p/  -"*  » 

or  x=-.p--p7. 

This  example  is  given  as  an  illustration  of  the  general  method.    From  its 

particular  form  it  admits  of  resolution  by  another  and  a  much  shorter  process. 

For  if  from  x^+Px+QssO 

2^+F'x+q;=0  is  subtracted, 

the  remainder  is 

(P-P')x+Q-Q'=0; 

Q-Q' 


.'.  x=  — 


P— P'' 


OF  THE  DEGREE  OF  THE  FINAL  EaUATION. 
323.  The  degree  of  the  final  equation  can  not  be  depressed  by  the  reduction 
of  each  of  the  coefficients  P,  Q,  R . . .  P',  Q',  R' ...  in  the  equations 

x-+Px— >4-Qx'»-«  ....  +Tx+V=0, 
x»+P'x»-»+Q'x«»-«  ....  +T'x+V'=0. 

to  the  term  of  the  highest  exponent  in  y  which  it  contains ;  for  the  degree  of 
each  of  the  equations  is  not  changed  by  the  reduction.  Therefore,  the  reason- 
ing may  be  applied  to  the  equations 

x«+ayx— »+5y»x»-« 4-ry«->x4-t?y"=0  ....  (1) 

x^+a'yxf'-^-^'byx'^ +f'y»->x+ry  =0  ....  (2) 

which  are  of  the  same  degree  respectively  as  the  preceding  equaAions.  The 
latter  are  reducible  to 

©"+''(ir+*©'"  •  •  •  •  H-'^+f  =0 (3) 

X 

in  which  the  unknown  quantity  is  -,  and  a,  6, . . .  ^  v;  a',  &',...  T,  v',  are 

numbers. 
Denoting  by  a,  /?,  7 . . .  die  numerical  roots  of  equation  (3) 
and  by  a',  p\  y  ...  the  numerical  roots  of  equation  (4) 
thdie  equations  may  be  decomposed  into 


(r-)(r'')(H''--"- 
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Whence    (x— ay  )(i*— /3y  )(*— Xy  )»  ^c.  =0 (5) 

(a:-iiy')(x-/3'y)(x-/y),  &c.  =0 (6) 

Substituting  in  equation  (5)  the  roots  of  x  from  equation  (6),  viz.,  a'y, 

(fl'y— fly)(a'y— /3y)(a'y-.7y),  &c.  =0. 

(/y-«y)(/y— %)(/y-ry),  &c.  =o. 

Or,  since  the  number  of  factors  in  equation  (5)  is  m,  and  the  number  of 
roots  in  equation  (6)  is  n, 

y"(a'-o)(«'-/3)(o'-y),  &c.  =0, 
y-(0'-a)(/?'-/3)(/3'-y),  &c.  =0. 
y"(/-a)(/-./3)(/-y),  &c.  =0. 

Consequently,  there  are  n  equations,  each  of  the  degree  m ;  these  give  a!1 
the  solutions  in  y.  The  product  of  these  roots  (or  solutions)  of  y  is  the  final 
equation,  since  it  becomes  zero  for  all  the  values  of  y  which  render  its  factors 
zero,  and  only  for  these  values.  Now,  this  product  is  evidently  of  the  degree 
mn.  Consequently,  the  degree  of  the  final  equation  (unless  roots  not  belong- 
ing to  the  proposed  equations  are  introduced  by  the  process  of  eiiminatioo) 
can  not  exceed  the  product  of  the  degrees  of  the  proposed  equations. 

It  ought  to  be  observed  that  the  numerical  values  of  the  roots  of  y  are 
changed  by  this  proce'ss,  but  that  their  number  remains  undisturbed  by  it. 

IRBATIONAL  EaUATIONS. 

324.  All  the  direct  methods  employed  for  the  solution  of  equations  suppose 
that  the  wiknown  quantities  in  them  are  not  affected  with  any  radical  aign ; 
when,  therefore,  the  unknown  is  found  nnder  a  radical  sign,  it  wiU  be  neces- 
sary, before  applying  the  process  of  solution,  to  employ  some  prepaiatoiy 
method  of  rendering  the  equation  rational.  Such  a  method  is  at  once  sug- 
gested by  the  theory  of  elimination.  For,  if  we  equate  each  of  the  irratioiial 
terms  with  an  unknown  quantity,  and  remove  the  radical  from  each  of  these 
new  equations  by  involution,  we  shall  have  a  series  of  equations  (including  the 
original  one,  with  its  irrational  terms  replaced  by  the  new  symbols)  withoat 
radicals,  from  which  the  quantities,  temporarily  introduced,  may  be  eliminated, 
and  thence  a  rational  equation  obtained,  involving  only  the  original  unknown 
quantities. 

The  following  examples  will  fully  illustrate  the  mode  of  proceeding : 

(1)  Let  the  equation  be 

X—  V*— 1+  Va:+1=0. 
Put 


and  we  then  have  the  three  following  rational  equations,  from  which  we  may 
eliminate  y  and  z,  viz., 

y«=r— 1,  2»=a:+l,  r— y4-2=0.  , 

From  the  last  equation  we  get  y =x4-2,  and,  by  substituting  this  value  in  the 
first,  y  becomes  eliminated,  and  we  have  these  two  equations  in  x  and  ;,  viz., 

2'— z4-l=0 
2'4-2j:24-a:"— r-t-l=0 ; 
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aad,  to  elimioate  z  from  these,  we  apply  the  process  explained  in  the  preceding 
articles,  and  thus  get  the  iinal  equation 

(2)  Let  the  equation  be 

V4X+74-2  Vj:— 4=1. 
Putting 

y=:  V 4x4-7,  r=  Vx^, 
we  have  the  system  of  equations 

y»=s4r+7,  2»=x— 4, 
y+2z=l. 

EXPONENTIAL  EaUATIONS. 

325.  An  exponential  equation  is  an  equation  in  which  the  unknown  appears 
in  the  form  of  an  exponent  or  index ;  thus,  the  following  are  exponential  equa- 
tions : 

a'=&,  x»s=:a,  a^'=zc,  x»'=a,  &c.* 
To  resolve  the  equation 

10«=:2 

put  x^p,  then 

10*' =2  .-.  10=2*'. 

The  value  of  x'  lies  evidently  between  3  and  4 ;  place  it,  therefore,  equal 
to  3  plus  an  unknown  fraction,  and  we  shall  have 

10=2^*',  or  10=2»X2«' 
.'.   g  -2      .-.  yj    =2. 
The  value  of  x"  lies  evidently  between  3  and  4,  .*.  place 

and  proceed  as  before.     The  value  of  x  is  thus  obtained  in  a  contiaued  fraction. 

_1— i         _1 
^ — x' — 34--  — 34-- 

^x"       ^3+x"',  dec., 

which  may  be  carried  to  any  extent  at  pleasure,  and  the  value  found  by  tiie 
method  explained  hereafter.    (See  Continued  Fractions.} 

When  the  equation  is  of  the  form  a'=s&,  or  a'^'ssc,  the  value  of  x  is  readily 
obtained  by  logarithms,  as  we  have  already  seen  in  Art.  220.  But  if  the  equa- 
tion be  of  the  form  x'sa,  the  value  of  x  may  be  obtained  by  the  rule  of  double 
position^  as  in  the  following 

EXAMPLE. 

Given  x'slOO,  to  find  an  approximate  value  of  x. 

*  Exponential  eqastiofu,  and  those  in  which  logaritfaxna  of  anknown  qnantitiei  enter, 
beloug  to  a  clasi  called  transcendeutaL 
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The  value  of  x  is  eTidently  between  3  and  4,  Biooe  3^=: 27  and  4^^256 ; 
hence,  taking  the  logarithms  of  both  sides  of  the  equation,  we  have 

X  log.  z=  log.  100=2.* 


First,  let  Xi=:  3*5  ;  then 

3*5  log.  35=   1-9042380 

true  no.  =  2*0000000 

error  =— -0967620 


Second,  let  rs=  3*6  ;  then 

3*6  log.  3-6=   2-0026890 

true  no.=   2-0000000 

error  =4--002G890 


Then,  as  the  difference  of  the  results  is  to  the  difference  of  the  assumed 
numbers,  so  is  the  least  error  to  a  correction  of  the  assumed  number  corre- 
sponding to  the  least  error ;  that  is, 

•098451  :  -1  : :  -002689  :  -00273; 

hence  x= 3-6  « -00273 =3-59727,  nearly. 

Again,  by  forming  the  vahie  of  x*  for  x= 3-5972,  we  find  the  error  to  be 
—•0000841,  and  for  x=3-5973,  the  error  is  + -0000149 ; 

hence,  as  -000099  :  -0001  : :  -0000149  :  -0000151 ; 

therefore,  x=s.3-5973— -0000151=3-5972849,  the  value  nearly. 

EXAMFI.E8  FOR  PRACTICE. 

(1)  Find  X  from  the  equation  x'=5.  Ans.  2-129372. 

(2)  Solve  the  equation  x's  123456789.  Ans.  8-6400268. 

(3)  Find  x  from  the  equation  x'=2000.  Ans.  4-8278226. 

DEM0N8TBAT10N  OF  THE  BINOMIAL  THSOB£M. 

CASE  I. 

326.  If,  at  Prop.  V.,  Art.  245,  we  suppose  die  second  terms  ai,  a,,  03,  &c.,  of 
the  binomials  to  be  all  positive  instead  of  negative,  and  all  equal  to  a,  then  die 
products  two  and  two  will  aU  become  a' ;  those  three  and  three,  a',  and  so 
on ;  and,  by  recurring  to  Art.  203,  we  perceive  that  the  number  of  combina- 
tions or  products  two  and  two,  if  we  suppote  that  there  are  n  binomials^  wiB 

..    fi(n— 1)    ^           ^       ^            ^   ^        .^    fi(n— l)(n— 2) 
be  expressed  by  ,  the  number  three  and  three  by ^     — i,  and 

so  on.    Hence,  where  n  is  a  whole  number, 

n(n— 1) 
{x4-a)"=x"+fiax»-'+-Y72-^a'j;^+i  &c.,  +a», 

or 

(a+x)"=a»4-na»-»x-|-Aa"-»x«+Ba--»x'+,  &c (1) 

by  reversing  the  order  of  the  terms,  and  disregarding  the  particular  form  of 
the  coefficients  after  the  second  term. 

CASE  II. 

If  the  exponent  be  fractional,  we  have 


(a+x)-  =  V(«+*)"=  V«"+ma"-»x+ Aa— 'x^-f-,  flee. 

*  In  eqaatipn*  of  thu  kind  the  following  method  may  be  adopted :  Let  «>=:« ;  tben 
X  log.  x=  log.  a ;  pot  log.  x=y,  and  log.  a=:b ;  then  xjr=A,  and  log.  x-|-  log.  y=  log.  b  ; 
hence  y-)~  ^'  y=  ^'  ^'    ^^^  V  ™^y  be  found  by  double  position,  aa  aboTe,  and  then  x 

become!  known.    When  a  ia  lesi  than  nni^,  pot  x=i-  and  o^- ;  then  we  ha^e  ^•='9 

/.  y  log.  ft=  fog.  y,  and  if  log.  6=c,  and  log.  y=«  ;  then  cy=«,  and  log.  c-f-  log.  y=  log.  z, 
or  log.  e-\-x^=i  log.  x.  Hence  x  may  be  foand  by  the  preceding  method,  and  then  y  and  x 
become  known. 
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Applying  the  rule  at  Art  113  for  extractiDg  the  ro*t  of  a  polynomial,  the 

first  term  of  the  root  will  be  a "  ;  the  divisor  of  the  second  term  of  the  given 

polynomial,  nyo'l     =:na     "  ;  and  the  quotient  or  second  term  of  the  root 

will  be  -  a        ^     "^x=-a^    x.    When  the  two  terms  of  the  root  thus  found 
n  n 

■re  raised  to  the  n^  power,  and  subtracted  from  the  given  polynomial  accord- 
ing to  the  rule,  the  first  two  terms  of  the  latter  will  be  canceled,  and  the  next 

highest  power  of  a  to  be  divided  by  the  constant  divisor  na     "  will  be  a 
multiplied  by  x",  and  the  quotient,  which  is  the  third  term  of  the  root,  will 

contain  a  to  the  power  n — 2 —  Im j  =s 2  with  afi,  and  so  on,  so  that  the 

root  may  be  written  under  the  form 

B  «M       111       ,  ni      It  M      m 

a^+-a»    x+A'a"    z*+B'a»    2^+,6cc.f 

the  same  form,  so  far  as  regards  the  exponents,  as  when  the  exponent  is  a 
whole  number.  The  coefficients  will  be  examined  for  this  and  the  next  case 
together. 

CASE  III. 

When  the  exponent  is  negative,  either  entire  or  fractional,  as  a  consequence 
of  what  has  just  been  demonstrated,  we  have 

_^  1 1 

^^■'■*)""'~(a4-r)'"'"a»+ma»-*z+,  &c. 
But  if  the  division  be  effected  according  to  the  ordinary  rules,  the  quotient 
will  be  indefinite,  and  of  the  form 

a-»— ma-^»x4-A"a-"^2«4-,  &c  ; 

then,  whatever  be  the  exponent  of  a  binomial,  its  development,  as  to  the  co- 
efficients of  the  first  two  terms  and  the  exponents  of  all,  is  of  the  same  form, 
viz.,  that  indicated  by  equation  (1). 

Now,  to  examine  the  coefficients  of  the  other  terms,  for  the  sake  of  gen- 
erality, I  shall  consider  two  consecutive  terms  of  any  rank  whatever,  and  I 
shall  write 

(a  -I- 1)" = a"  4-  ma"^^x . . . + Ma"— z" + Na"»— »a:»+* + ,  &c. 

Let  us  change  throughout  x  into  x-\-y  ;  as  the  unknown  coefficients  con- 
tarn  neitiier  a  nor  x,  tiie  above  expression  becomes 

.   .-f-Ma— •(.r-|-y)''+Na»-— »(r-f-y)"+i4.,  &c. 
By  changing  a  into  a+y*  ^®  should  have  found 

....+M(a4-y)»— z»-|-N(a-f-y)'»-»-»a*+»+,  &c. 

In  the  two  preceding  equalities  the  first  members  are  equal,  therefore  the 
second  members  must  be  equal  also ;  and  this  is  the  case  whatever  values  x 
and  y  may  have.  Then,  if  they  be  arranged  according  to  the  powers  of  y, 
they  must  be  identical.  It  is  true,  they  contain  binomials,  but  we  know  the 
first  two  terms  of  each  of  these  binomials,  so  that  we  can  form  the  part  which, 
in  each  second  member,  contains  y  to  the  first  degree,  and  that  will  suffice  for 
our  purpose.  Designating  it  by  Yy  in  the  one  and  by  Y'y  in  the  other,  it 
is  easy  to  find 
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Y'ssffw"*-* f-M{m— n)a'»-»-»2:»+N(m— n— l)a»-«^j:^» 

These  two  quantities  must  be  equal,  whatever  be  the  value  ot  x;  the  co- 
efficients, therefore,  of  the  same  powers  of  x  must  be  equaL  Coosideniig 
only  those  which  pertain  to  a"~"~*x",  we  have 

N(n+l)=M(m— n) .-.  N=^^— ^. 

We  see  by  this  according  to  what  law,  in  the  development  (1),  any  coeffi- 
cient whatever  is  formed  from  the  preceding.  It  is  the  same  diat  we  have 
found  for  the  case  of  a  positive  exponent  (Art.  107,  IV.) ;  and  as  we  hare 
seen  that  the  first  two  terms  are  composed  in  the  same  manner,  whatever 
be  the  exponent  m,  it  will  be  so  also  with  all  the  other  terms. 

An  abbreviate  notation,  sometimes  employed  to  express  the  coefficients  of 
the  binomial  formula,  is  the  initial  letter  B  of  the  word  binomial,  with  the  ex- 
ponent of  the  power  of  the  binomial  before  it,  and  the  order  of  the  coefficient 
above.    Thus,  the  coefficient  of  the  1°  term,  if  the  exponent  be  n,  is  ex- 

0  1  fl 

pressed  by  »B ;  of  the  2^,   "B ;  of  the   3°,  "B,   6cc,;   of  the   k^   term 
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a' 
327.  To  develop  the  expression         .    in  a  series,  place 


a' 


=sA.+Bx+Cx^+,  &c., 


a-\-bx' 

and  proceeding  by  the  method  of  undetermined  coefficients,  explained  at  Art. 

209,  we  find 

a'  b  b  h 

As=-,  B  =  — A,  C= — B,  D= C,  &c. 

^  a  a  a  a 

From  which  we  perceive  that  each  coefficient  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the 

b 
preceding  by .     Here  the  series  is  a  simple  geometrical  progression. 

Proceeding  in  a  similar  manner  with  the  fraction 

we  obtain 

.      fl'  «     ft'— A6  ^  c^      b^   ^         <^«     ft«    . 

A=-,  B= ,  C= A — B,  D= — ^B — C,  &c. 

a  a  a        a  a       a 

Here  each  coefficient  from  the  3°  is  the  sum  of  the  two  preceding,  multi- 

c  b 

plied  respectively  by and  — ~,  or  each  term  is  the  sum  of  the  two  pie- 

afi  bx 

ceding  multiplied  by  — —  and  — — . 

Again,  in  the  development  of 
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each  term  will  be  composed  of  the  three  preceding,  multiplied  respectively  by 
dx^       C2^       bx 
a  *       a '       a' 
Finally,  it  becomes  now  evident  that  in  general  a  fraction  of  the  form 

a'  +  h*x+&3^ ^k'x^-^ 

a  4-^x+ca^  •  •  •  -{-kx^ 
produces  a  series,  each  terra  of  which  from  the  (m-f-1)*^  is  composed  of  the 

k          h                    c          h 
m  preceding,  multiplied  respectively  by  — -z", z"^*,  . . .  — -x', r. 

Series  of  this  form  are  called  recurrent,  and  the  assemblage  of  quantities  by 
which  it  is  necessary  to  multiply  several  consecutive  terms  to  obtain  the  fol- 
lowing term,  is  called  tlie  scale  of  relation  of  the  terms. 

328.  Problem. — A  recurring  series  being  given^  to  return  to  the  generating 
fraction. 

In  this  enunciation  it  is  supposed  that  the  recurring  series  is  arranged  with 
respect  to  an  indeterminate  x.     Let 

S=A+Bx+Cx«H 

be  such  a  series,  having  for  a  scale  of  relation  [^x^,  ^x",  rx].    Since  this  scale 
contains  three  terms,  the  generating  fraction  is  of  the  form 

a4-6x+cx«+<^' 

If  this  fraction  had  been  given,  we  have  seen  that  the  scale  of  relation  would 

[d          e  6  1 
x", x^,  -«-x  .    But  the  generating  fraction  can  be  written  thus, 

a'     ft'       & 
a  *  a     'a 


b       c       d 


a    '  a     'a 

and  then  we  perceive  that  the  three  terms  in  x  of  the  denominator  can  be  at 
once  obtained  by  taking  those  of  the  scale  of  relation  with  contraiy  signs. 
Thus,  we  can  put  the  generating  fraction  under  the  form 

a-J-/3x+y3* 
1  — rx — qjfi — px^^ 
and  wo  shall  only  have  to  determine  a,  /?,  7.     To  do  this,  place 

1 — rx—qj^'—pj^         "^      ^  '         ' 

and  since,  after  clearing  it  of  fractions,  the  equation  ought  to  be  identical  in 
form,  we  derive  from  it,  having  rawird  only  to  the  first  three  terms, 

a+/?x+y:^A+B   x+C 

— Ar    —Br 
-A9 

Consequently,  we  shall  have  for  the  generating  fraction 

A+(B— Ar)x+(c— Br— A7)3* 
1 — rx — ^x*— ijx* 
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For  example,  let  8=1— 2x — 2*— 5a:*4-^^^  *  •  *  ^  ^  recuning  aeriet, 
whose  scale  of  relation  is  [4-^t  4"^^*  — ^]*  Taking  the  above  formiila,  we 
shall  have 

A=l,  B  =  — 2,  c=— 1,^=1,  g=4,  r=— 2, 
and  we  shall  find 

1— 9i» 

q 

l+yjT— 4x«— a:*' 

329.  Problem. — A  series  being  given,  to  determine  tektUier  it  he  reewrrisigt 
and,  in  this  case,  to  return  to  the  generating  fraction. 
Let  the  given  series  be 

Let  us  determine  first  whether  it  be  equal  to  a  fraction  of  the  form        .  , 

a' 
and  place  Sa=    .  ,  .    From  this  equation  we  derive 

1     a-f-^x     a      h 

the  quotient,  therefore,  of  (1),  divided  by  the  series,  ought  to  be  exact,  and  of 
the  form  p+qx.    Then  the  generating  fraction  will  be  expressed  thus : 

p+qx 

If  the  division  does  not  stop  at  the  second  term  this  series  will  not  be  recur- 
ring, or  else  it  will  arise  from  a  more  complicated  fraction. 

a'+b'x 
Place  S= — r-T — :—-}:,  WO  shaD  have 
a+ftx+ci:* 

1      a+bx+afi  a" 7?^ 

that  is  to  say,  dividing  (1)  by  the  series  S,  if  we  stop  the  division  after  we 

have  obtained  as  a  quotient  terms  of  the  form  p-\-qx,  the  series  Si2^,  which  Is 

the  remainder  that  we  then  have,  and  which  is  always  divisible  by  2*,  will  be 

Si       .  a" 
such  that,  after  we  have  removed  this  factor,  we  must  have  q  =-7 


S  ""a'+i'x' 
Hence  we  derive 

S     a'+i'x 
^^^—^^V.\q.xi 

that  is  to  say,  the  new  division  ought  to  terminate  at  the  second  term  in  the 
quotient;  and  then,  to  find  the  generating  fraction,  we  shall  have  the  two 
equations 

1  Si       S 

whence  V 

1  Si  1 


8  = 


i>+?x+|x«'^     ^^+^^'* 


Consequently,  the  generating  fraction  will  be 


(l'+?-c)(i^i+9i^)+a!"* 
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Suppose  that  the  quotient  of  S  by  Si  is  not  exactly  ^i-f-^iX ;  if  the  series 
IS  recurriDg,  it  wiU  be  of  an  order  superior  to  the  second.    Let  us  examine  if 

we  can  ha^e  S=^^^^^^^^^. 

We  derive  from  this  equation 

1  a"+h"x 

that  is  to  say,  after  having  obtained  the  first  two  terms  of  the  quotient  of  1, 
divided  by  the  series  Si,  we  shall  find  for  a  remainder  a  series,  all  of  whose 
terms  will  contain  sfi ;  and  if  we  designate  this  remainder  by  Si^^,  we  shall 
have 

Si         a"+b"x 


This  equality  gives 


S~"a'+6'j:4-c'2«* 


S  a'" 

hence,  designating  by  S^x^  the  series  which  we  find  for  a  remainder  after 
having  carried  the  division  of  the  series  S  by  the  series  Si  to  the  terms  of  the 

quotient  j7t+9i^»  ^®  should  have 

S«         a' 


•"/ 


Si'"a"+6"ar' 
From  this  last  equality  we  derive 

Here  the  operations  stop ;  for,  returning  to  the  generating  fraction,  we  shall 
have  the  equations 

1  S       S  S       S 

and  fram  these  equations  we  derive 

S--— i_  Si^  1  S,^      1 

""     ,       ,  Si   '  S  S«  '  Si""j?«+g«a:* 

We  have,  then,  only  a  few  substitutions  to  make  in  order  to  obtain  a  frac- 
tion equal  to  S. 

Without  proceeding  further,  the  reader  will  doubtless  perceive  that  the 
successive  operations  for  finding  the  quotients  p-|-9^»  i'i+9i^t  ^<^m  ^'^  ^or 
returning  to  the  generatipg  fraction,  bear  a  striking  anak)gy  tp  those  which  are 
necessary  in  reducing  an  ordinary  fraction  to  a  contirued  fraction,  and  in  re- 
turning to  the  ordinary  fraction.  This  observation  will  take  the  place  of  a 
general  rule.  If  we  arrive  at  a  division  which  gives  an  exact  quotient  of  the 
{omp-^-qx^  we  know  that  the  series  is  recurring.    (See  Contan.  Fractions.) 

EXAMPLE. 

Suppose  we  wish  to  determine  whether  the  series  of  numbers  1, 2,  3,  &e., 
be  recurring.  It  is  not  this  numerical  series  which  we  must  consider,  but  the 
equation 

S=l+2x+3a«+4a«H 

We  perceive  that  the  operations  will  be  performed  as  follows : 
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Division  oflbyB 

l-|-2r-|-Sx«+4r»+.. 


1— 2x 


— 2x— 3x2— 4a:»— 6x*—  .... 

— 2r— 4x*— 6a«— 8r*— 

j«+2j;«+3x*-| = Si3f». 

Division  ofShy  Si. 


14-2x+3xa+4x3+ 


14-o.r4.3j^+4r»4- 


0 

1  S,  •    S 

Hence,  the  series  S  is  recurring,  and  we  have  «=1 — 2x+ g-x*,  gi=l' 

1            Si  „  1 

We  derive  from  this  S= tj cr=l  ?  consequently,  S=z — ^^  ,  ^ 


Remark. — In  finding  a  rule  to  determine  whether  a  series  is  recurring,  we 
have  considered  the  series  as  derived  from  a  fraction  whose  numerator  is  of  a 
degree  inferior  to  the  denominator.  But  even  if  this  last  condition  does  Dot 
have  place,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  same  explications,  and,  consequently, 
the  same  rule,  will  always  subsist. 

329.  Problem. — To  find  the  general  term  of  a  recurring  series. 
Suppose  that  the  series  has  for  a  generating  fraction 

a+6x  +  ...  4-/cx" 
We  can  write  this  fraction  thus : 

F=(a'+6'x hA'x'"-»)(a+6xH \-Jcx^)-K 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  by  developing  the  power  — 1,  obtaining  the  product 
of  the  two  factors  in  this  equation,  and  taking  in  this  product  the  part  which 
contains  x  to  any  power  whatsoever,  we  shall  have  the  general  term  of  the  re- 
curring series.  But  the  problem  is  resolved  ordinarily  by  another  process, 
which  I  proceed  to  exhibit. 

We  divide  first  all  the  terms  of  the  fraction  F  by  A:,  and  write  it  under  the 
form 

V  ■"x'"+ax"~»+/3x  '  «+...'' 

The  fraction  is  supposed  in  all  cases  to  be  reduced  to  its  most  simple  form, 
so  that  U  has  no  common  factor  with  V. 

We  decompose,  then,  the  denominator  into  binomial  factors,  such  as  x-f-o* 
whether  it  be  by  equating  this  denominator  to  zero,  or  by  some  other  method, 
and  then  the  fraction  is  regarded  as  resulting  from  the  addition  of  many  others, 
which  have  for  denominators  these  diflerent  factors.  We  determine  all  these 
partial  fractions,  and  then  form  the  general  term  of  the  development  of  each ; 
then,  taking  the  sum  of  these  general  terms,  we  shall  have  the  general  term 
of  the  recurring  series. 

[n  this  decomposition  into  partial  fractions  it  is  necessary  carefully  to  dis- 
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tinguish  in  V  the  simple  factors  from  those  which  are  raised  to  powers  /or 
each  simple  factor  x-f-a  we  shall  take  a  fraction  of  the  form 

M 
x-\-a 
For  each  factor,  such  as  (x -)-&)%  we  might  take  ooe  of  the  form 

(x+by         ' 

but  it  is  more  coDvenient  to  have  only  fractious  with  monomial  numerators ; 
instead,  therefore,  of  a  fraction  like  the  preceding,  we  take  n,  like  the  fol- 
lowing : 

N  Ni  N,  N,-i 

M,  N,  Ni . . .  representing  quantities  independent  of  x. 
Consequently,  if  we  suppose  that  V=(x-f-a)(x-f-&)'^-  •  m  we  can  place 

V"x+a+(x4.6)«+(x+6)-»  •  •  •  +X+6  +  '  • '' 

and  the  question  will  be  reduced,  for  the  present,  to  the  determination  of  the 
numerators  M,  N,  Ni,  &c.    But  these  ha?e  been  determined  in  Art.  209,  (3)'. 

The  preceding  decomposition  being  effected,  the  determination  of  the  gen- 
eral term  of  the  recurring  series  does  not  offer  any  difficulty. 

Each  partial  fraction  can  be  put  under  the  form  P(|7-|-x)~^,  designating  by 
X  an  entire  positive  number,  which  can  be  equal  to  1.  If  we  develop  this 
power,  we  readily  find  that  the  term  affected  with  x"  is 

-M-X-l)(-A-2)...(-a-n+l)      ^       . 
1.2.3...» ^P  ^    '^- 

It  18  the  sum  of  like  expressions,  all  containing  x",  and  resulting  from  the 
different  partial  fractions  which  compose  the  general  term  required. 

When  the  denominator  of  the  generating  fraction  contains  imaginary  fac- 
tors, these  factors  introduce  imaginary  quantities  into  the  general  term.  If 
we  suppose,  however,  that  the  coeflicients  of  the  numerator  and  denominator 
of  the  proposed  fraction  are  all  real  (and  they  are  always  taken  so),  it  is  evi- 
dent, a  priorit  that,  as  we  find  the  development  of  this  fraction  by  division,  the 
general  term  can  not  embrace  any  imaginary  factors ;  consequently,  we  are 
sure  that  all  the  imaginary  quantities  which  arise  from  the  factors  of  the  de- 
nominator will  disappear. 

SUMMATION  OF  SERIES. 

The  summation  of  series  is  the  finding  of  a  finite  expression  equal  to  the 
proposed  series,  even  when  the  series  is  infinite,  and  in  many  cases  this  finite 
expression  is  found  by  subtraction. 

EXAMPLES. 

1        1        1 
(1)  Required  the  sum  of  the  sories  i~o"'"23"^34"^  ....  to  infinity. 

111111 
Let  S=j+2+3+4+5-l-g+  •  •  •  • ad  infinitum. 

.-.  S— l=^-i-j+-+|-|-g-t-^-h ad  infinitum. 
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Hence,  by  subtractiog  the  latter  from  the  former,  we  have  the  required  sum : 

_L     -L     J_    J_     _L  _ 

(2)  Required  the  sum  of  the  series  —--(--— -J- —--J- to  fi  terms. 

l.*«5       «6»4       «j*d 
^        «       1       1       1       1  1 

LetS=j+-+-+j+ -     (a) 

„tll           11111                       1 
...  S-l-g+;q-Y+;^=3+j+5+g+ ^^ (i) 

Subtracting  {b)  from  (a),  we  have 

^*^2'"n+I"~n+2'"1.3"^'2^"*"3l5"'"4JB+ n(fi+2) 


.  Jl    J_    J_     JL  I  ^ 

•''  1.3"*"2^"'"3.5"'"4.6"'""n(n+2)*^2 


2  J  ^+2     U+l"'"n+2/J 

■"  2  <  ^  ■"  n  +  1  "*"  2  "  n  +  2  S 

n  n 

"2n+2"^4n+8* 


When  n  is  infinitely  great,  then  we  have 

z-r4"jr7+s-r+r^+  •  •  •  ad  infiDitum  =-^(14";;l — ~^t- 

1.3^2.4~3.6~4.6^  2\  ^2/      qd     qd     4 


y      «        ,  1111 

(3)  Sum  the  series  ---— — — +— — ----f- ad  infinitum. 

LmO         «b«4         «5*d         4*D 


An8«  2* 


(4)  S.m  the  wrie.  ^+^+^+ «1  infimtum. 


A11S.J5. 


(6)  Sam  the  series  1I3+23I+3T5+ *"  "  '•™»- 


3        2  1 

^"*-  2-S+1+S+2- 

(6)  Snm  the  series  a4>2ar-|-3ar*+4ar>+  ....  to  n  terms. 

c  1— r"       w-  > 

(7)  Sum  die  series  l-)-3x+&z*+7z*+9x* ....  ad  infinitnm. 

DIFFEEENCE  SERIEa 

330.  Let  there  be  the  arithmetical  progression 

a,  a+Sf  a'\'2Sy  a-^Sd . , , , 

If  we  begin  with  a  new  term,  6,  and  add  to  it  succesnvely  each  term  of  Ae 
above,  we  obtain 

ft,  &+a,  h+2a+6,  h+3a+36,  h+Aa+SS.. ., 

which  is  called  a  difference  series  of  the  2^  order,  and  so  on,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing scheme : 
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^2|J||^'  1*  term.  9»  torn.  S"  torn  nth 

L        a,      a-^d,       a-f9<9,       . . .  o-f (n^l)d. 


n.     b,     b+a,     ^f  ao+d . . .  H-("— i)<H-^ 


-2)(«-l) 


1.3 


d. 


Ac      &a 

EXAMPLE. 

I.  order,  2,  6,  8,  11, 14  .  . 

11.  order,  4,  6,  11,  19,  30  .  . 

III.  order,  5,  9,  15,  26,  45  . . 

331.  From  the  manner  in  which  these  difference  series  are  formed,  it  is 
evident  that  if  we  subtract  from  one  another  the  successive  terms  of  any  or- 
der, we  obtain  the  terms  of  the  preceding,  and  continuing  in  this  way  till  we 
subtract  the  successive  terms  of  the  first  from  one  another,  we  obtain  between 
them  the  constant  difference  d. 

332.  If  the  order  of  a  series  be  unknown,  its  order  may  be  found  from  what 
has  been  said  above.    Thus  the  series 

5,9,  15,  26,45; 
taking  the  difference  of  the  consecutive  terms, 

4,  6,  11,  19 
2,    5,    8    ^ 

«5,     «5,     w, 

after  three  subtractions  of  consecutive  terms  presents  a  constant  (fiffereoeet 
and  is,  therefore,  a  series  of  the  3^  order. 

333.  To  separate  the  roots  of  an  equation  by  means  of  difference  series. 
The  2**^  term  of  a  series  of  the  order  m  would  be  expressed  by 

k+{x-l)f+ J72 g+  ....  + 1.2...„. '• 

which,  arranged  according  to  the  powers  of  x,  would  be  of  the  form 

Mx»+Aa-»-»+B3-»-« l-Gar+K ; 

that  is,  of  the  form  of  the  first  member  of  an  equation  of  the  m^  degree,  XssO. 

If,  now,  we  give  to  x  the  values  . . .  — >4,  — 3,  — 2,  — 1,  — 0, 1,  2,  3,  4, ... . 
representing  the  values  which  the  polynomial  X  assumes  by 

X-_4,  X— St  X_4,  X_i,  Xof  Xi,  Xj,  occ (1) 

these  quantities  will  form  a  difference  series,  since  x  denotes  the  order  of  the  . 
term  in  a  series  of  which  X  is  the  general  term.   There  is  no  objection  to  x  being 
negative,  as  a  series  may  be  continued  below  as  well  as  above  the  first  term, 
observing  the  same  law  in  a  contrary  sense. 

Taking  a  sufiicient  number  of  terms  of  the  series  (1)  to  obtaini  by  subtrac- 
tion of  its  successive  terms,  the  series  of  next  lower  order,  and  from  this,  in 
the  same  manner,  that  of  the  next  lower  order  still,  till  we  arrive  at  constant 
differences,  the  terms  of  the  series  (1)  may  be  extended  indefinitely  to  the 
right  and  left  by  forming  them  according  to  (Art  330),  without  the  trouble  of 
substituting  numerical  values  for.x,  and  calculating  the  corresponding  values 
of  X.  Those  values  of  X  which  have  contrary  signs  will  (Art  252,  Cor.  1) 
have  one  or  an  odd  number  of  roots  between  them. 

Take,  for  example,  the  equation 

9x*— ar*— 130xa— 17x+260=0. 
Dd 
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Oiyiog  X  the  values  — 2,  — 1,  0, 1,  2,  we  have  the  following  reenbs  inckeed 
in  the  parentheses : 

Jv_4      A-_3         •'^^-^         A— 1  A0  A.\  JLf  j\.%  9      A^ 

+744—  49(—  68  +159  +260  +119  —174)— 313+224, 

forming  a  series  of  the  fourth  order.    The  series  of  the  thu^  order  is 

—793  —     9(+217  +101  —141  —293)— 139+537 
of  the  second,  +784  +^6(— 116  —242  — 152)+154+676 

of  the  first,  —558  — 342(— 126  +  90)+306+522 

equal  differences,  +216  +216(+216)+216+316. 

By  subetitating  other  values,  as  —3,  —4,  — 5,  —6,  and  +3,  +4,  +5,  +6, 
dec.,  we  may  extend  the  top  series  to  any  length. 

To  save  the  time  and  trouble  of  substituting  consecutive  numl>en  and  calca- 
lating  the  result,  the  method  of  difference  series  is  employed,  thus : 

Substitute  a  number  of  consecutive  values  one  more  than  the  degree  of  tbe 
equation ;  the  smallest  numbers,  being  more  easily  substituted,  are  prefemd. 
In  the  present  example,  substituting  — 2,  — 1,  0,  1,  2,  we  obtain  that  poitioo 
of  the  first  series  which  is  of  the  3°  order,  included  in  brackets ;  from  this, 
by  subtracting  its  consecutive  terms,  the  corresponding  portions  of  the  series 
of  the  2°  order,  and  so  on  ;  and,  finally,  the  difference,  216.  Using  this  dif- 
ference, we  nuy  extend  the  top  series  at  pleasure,  according  to  the  method 
in  Art.  330. 

The  roots  of  the  equation  lie  between  those  numbers  the  substitutions  of 
which  produce  unlike  signs  in  the  result ;  thus,  in  the  above  there  is  one  root 
between  —3  and  — 4,  one  between  — 1  and  —2,  one  between  1  and  2,  and 
one  between  3  and  4. 

334.  There  exists  between  the  coefficients  of  two  consecutive  powen  of 
z+a  relations  from  which  many  useful  consequences  may  be  deduced. 

Suppose  the  m^  power  of  z+a  to  be 

a-+Aax^»+Ba«x°»-«+Ca»r»-»+,  &c. 

Multiplying  the  polynomial  by  x+a,  there  results 

a-H-»+Aax-+Ba«a-»-'*+Ca»f— •+  . . . 
+    <Lr»+ Aa  x«-»+Ba  ir«'-«+  . . . 

From  which  we  conclude  that,  to  obtain  the  coefficient  of  tmy  term  of  the 
(m+l)**  power  ^x+a,  it  is  only  necesscsry  to  add  to  the  coefficient  of  the  term 
of  the  same  rank  in  the  m**  power  that  of  the  preceding  term* 

335.  According  to  this  rule,  we  can  form  the  coefficients  of  the  auccewfo 
powers  of  z+a,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  foBowing  table : 

1,  1,  1,  1,  1,    1,    1,  1,    1  . . . 

1,  2,  3,  4,   5,     6,  7,     8  •  •  • 

1,  3,  6,  10,  15,  21,  28  .  . . 

1,  4,  10,  20,  35,  56  .  .  . 

1,   5,    15,  35,  70  . . . 

1,     6,  21,  56  . .  . 

1,  7t       20    a    a    • 

1,  O      •    .    • 

1       .    .. 

The  first  vertical  column  of  this  table  is  formed  of  the  single  number  1.  The 
second  column  is  formed  of  the  number  1  written  twice.    We  form  the  third 
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column  by  placing  at  the  side  of  each  teiin  in  the  second  column  the  number 
obtained  by  adding  it  to  the  term  above  it ;  we  find  thus,  for  the  first  term  of 
the  tlurd  colunm  14-O  or  1 ;  the  second  term  is  1-f-l  or  2,  and  the  third 
O-f-l  or  1.  The  fourth  column  is  deduced  from  the  third  in  the  same  manner 
that  that  is  from  the  second,  and  so  on.  The  two  terms  of  the  second  column 
may  be  considered  as  the  coefficients  of  the  first  power  of  x-f-a*  It  results 
from  the  above  rule  that  the  terms  of  the  third  column  are  the  coefficients  of 
the  development  of  (x-f-a)',  those  of  the  fourth  column  of  (x-f-a)',  &c. 

This  table,  which  may  be  indefinitely  extended,  is  called  the  Arithmetical 
Triangle  of  Pascal. 

336.  It  is  easy  to  see  from  the  composition  of  the  arithmetical  triangle  that 
the  p^  term  of  any  horizontal  line  is  the  sum  of  the  p  first  terms  of  the  pre- 
ceding horizontal  line.  Because  if  we  consider,  for  example,  the  term  56, 
which  is  the  sixth  of  the  fourth  line,  this  term  is  formed  by  adding  the  two 
numbers  21  and  35,  which  are  placed  at  its  left  in  the  third  and  fourth  lines ; 
but  the  second  of  these  two  numbers,  35,  ib  the  sum  of  15  and  20 ;  the  last 
number,  20,  is  the  sum  of  10  and  10,  and  the  last  number,  10,  the  sum  of  6 
and  4 ;  finally,  4  is  the  sum  of  the  two  numbers  3  and  1 ;  we  have,  therefore, 
66=21  +  15+10+6+3+1. 

THE  DIFFERENTIAL  METHOD  OF  SUMMINa  SERIES. 

337.  Let  a,  &,  c,  c^,  ^ . . . .  be  a  series  of  terms,  in  which  each  term  is  less 
than  the  succeeding  one ;  and,  taking  the  successive  differences,  we  luKve 

a  h               c                        d  Cf  6cc. 

(di)  h — a          c — h                  d — c  e — d,  &c. 

(di)  c— 2&+a           d—2c+b  e^2d+c,  6cc. 

(d^)  d^3c-\-3h—a  e— 3i+3c— 6,  ice. 

(J4)  «— 4<2+6c— 4&+a,  ice. 

Putting  du  d^t  dtj  d4, for  the  first  terms  of  the  first,  second,  third, 

fourth, ....  differences,  we  have 

h —  a  szdi  .*.  &=a+  di 

c  — 26+a  =(i  .•.  c=a+2rfi+  d^ 

d^3c-\-Zh-^a         =zdz  .-.  d=za+3di-\-3d2+  dz 
e— 4c2+6c— 45+a=i4  •'•  e=:a+4^]  +  6ifs+4t^+<24, 
&c.  &c. 

Hence  the  (n+1)*^  term  of  the  proposed  series  is  evidently 

nA,nA  J.  J**-^)^      n(n^l)(n-2) 
a+ntfi+w-j-y  d8+ 17573 »»+  •  •  •  • 

and,  therefore,  the  rC^  term  is  (by  writing  n — 1  for  n) 

«./«     iw  .(^-^Hn-2)        (n^l)(n--2)(n-^3) 

338.  To  find  (S)  ike  $um  ofn  terms  of  a  series. 

Let    a,  5,  c,  d,  e,  dec. 

and         0,  a,  a+h,       a+b+c,  a+&+c+<2,  &;c., 

be  two  series,  of  which  the  (n+1)^  term  of  the  latter  is  obviously  the  sum  of 
n  terms  of  the  former ;  but  the  first  terms  of  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth, 
differences  in  the  latter,  are 
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hence  the  (n+1)^  term  of  the  latter  series,  or  the  sum  of  n  temw  of  the 

former,  is,  by  (1)  in  the  last  article, 

n(n-l).  .  n(n-l)(n-2)        n(n-l)(n-2)(ii-3) 

"+'^+^^2"*+ TTTS *+ 1.2.3.4 *+  •  •  •• 

or 

9     n.  I  "<''-^)7  ,  n{n-l){n-2)        n(n-l)(n-2)(n-3) 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  To  what  18  1.2+2.34.3.4+4.5-1 n(n+l)  equal? 

2,  6,  12,  20,  30,  is  the  given  series ; 

4,  6,    8,  10,  differences  of  the  consecntiye  terms; 
2,    2,   2,  differences  of  these  again,  d% ; 
0,    0. 

Hence,  a =2,  <ii^4,  <2i=s2,  and  <2|,  d^t  ^*  =0;  therefore 

S=fki+ — g — di-\ g-j dt; 

=2n+2n(fi— l)+}fi(ii— l)(n— 2) 
=Jn(n+l)(n+2). 

Proceed  always  in  this  way  till  the  differences  become  the  same.f 

(2)  Find  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  the  series  1,  2*,  3',  4',  5*,  6cc. 

(3)  Find  the  sum  of  n  tenns  of  the  series  1,  4,  10,  20,  35,  &c. 

(4)  To  what  is  1.2.3+2.3.4+3.4.5+ n(n+l)(n+2)  equal? 

(5)  Sum  n  terms  of  the  series  1,  3,  5,  7,  9,  11.,  ^c. . . . 

(6)  Find  the  sum  of  15  terms  of  the  series  1,  4,  8,  13,  19,  ice. 

(7)  Sum  8  terms  of  the  series  1,  2«,  3\  4«,  5^  6\  &c. 


,-.  n(n+l){n+2)(n+3) 
^'  1.2.3.4 

(4)  i«(»+')(»+2)(»+3). 


AirswBU. 

(5)  «•. 


(6)  in(n>-|-6n— l)=7e5. 

n»    n*    n'     n 
(^)   6+2+3-30=8^^ 


P0WBR8  OF  THE  TERMS  OF  PROGRESSIONS. 

339.  If  all  the  terms  of  a  geometrical  progression 

-H-a :  aq :  aq* :  a^* . . . .  af^ 

are  nused  to  the  same  power  m,  the  result  is  the  series 

a",  a^q%  a"5*",  a"^ a'"^'^*-*^, 

which  is  a  geometrical  progression,  of  which  the  first  term  is  a",  the  ratio  9*, 
and  the  number  of  terms  n. 

340.  If  the  terms  of  a  progression  by  differences,  whose  first  term  is  a  and 
common  difference  6,  be  each  raised  to  the  m^''  power,  we  have 

*  Thii  is  the  di  of  the  former  leriei,  bnt  the  d^  of  the  latter. 

t  The  terms  of  the  formula  (S),  containing  thoie  ordem  of  differencee  which  beoome  soeo^ 
like  d^,  di,  &C.,  in  example  1,  will  all  vaniah,  and  the  expreafion  for  S  will  be  oomposed 
only  of  the  preceding  termi. 
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(a+  dj-ssa^+ma"-*  d+"*^^"7~^a''^  «J»4-,  &c. 

(a— 3<J)'-=a«+ifki— »3<J+^^a«»-«9iJ«+,  &c. 

6cc.  ice. 

Taking  the  differences  of  the  consecutive  terms, 

(a+  <J)-—  a-         =mg— ^<>+    \     ■    ^a— ■<»  +,  &c. 
(a+2<J)-— (a+  d)-=ma""*J+     ,  T    a'*-»3d«4-,  &;c. 

(a+3<J)-— (a+2<J)»=ma'»-M+^^^^^^a'"^^       &c. 

These  differences  being  not  the  same,  the  same  powers  of  the  terms  of  an 
arithmetical  progression  do  not  form  an  arithmetical  progression. 
341.  To  find  the  sum  of  the  m^  powers  of  an  arithmetical  progression.   Let 

be  any  arithmetical  progression,  of  which  the  common  difference  is  S,    Then 

h:=a+Sj  cssb+S, l=k+6. 

Raising  these  equalities  to  the  power  fn+1, 

(w*^l)^- 
c»+»=fc»+»+(m+l)6-<J+^-~-r^6---id«+,  &c 

X  .  « 

« 

/"+»=*-+»+(m+l)*-<J+^^!!!i^  &c. 

Adding  all  these  equalities,  suppressing  the  common  terms  in  tiie  two  equal 
sums,  viz.,  ft'^S  c"'*'^  &c.,  and  transposing  a'°+S  we  have 
Z-H-i_a»+i=:(m+l)«J(a»+6». . .  .+A:"), 

+  ,&€. 

To  abridge,  let 

tf«+6« +A«4.P=S8, 

a»+6-4. ..4-A:-+i-=S,. 

Then  the  last  expression  becomes 

I»f  ._«-H=!:^(S.-f  )+^=^^(S:^.-J-)+.  Sec. 

The  value  of  S^  deduced  from  this  is 

The  law  of  the  unwritten  terms  is  sufficientiy  apparent,  and  the  series  must 
evidentiy  end  with  the  term  preceding  tiiat  which  contains  the  fiictor  m  — m 
orO. 
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By  formula  (1)  tiie  som  Sn  can  be  fouDd,  when  the  sums  of  the  inferior 
powers  are  known;  for  this  purpose,  make  m=sO,  the  formula  gives  So; 
making  m=:l,  it  gives  S|,  and  so  on  to  the  sum  of  the  powers  required. 

If  the  progression  -7-a.a4-<'-a+2<5....  is  replaced  by -7-1.2.3.... N  (or 
the  series  of  natural  numbers  from  1  to  N),  t.  e.,  a:=l,  d=l,  ^=N,  then  for- 
mula  (1)  becomes 

If  m=0,  (2)  becomes 

NH-i— 1           N— 1 
So=No+-^-p--=l+^-=N (3) 


Ifmsl, 


Ifm«2, 


8.=™) (.) 

^,      N*     1     N«     N  .  „     N     1 
=N«+y-3-Y-2+N-3+3' 
_??     N«     N     2N»+3N«+N 
""3  "'■2  +6""  6 

N(N+1)(2N+1) 
^«=  6 (5) 

Formula  (3)  expresses  the  sum  of  l<'-|-2°4'^****  ^  ^  terms,  or  of  l-f-l 
+l...toN. 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  If  w=0  and  N=10,  So=N=10. 

Formula  (4)  expresses  the  sum  of  1 4-24-3 . . .  .-|-N. 

«      10(104.1)     110 

(2)  If  m=l  and  N=10,  8i=—^-j^-^=z— z=SS. 

Formula  (5)  expresses  the  sum  of  1*+ 2*+ 3* 4- N*. 

(3)  If  m=:2  and  NrrlO,  S,=     ^  ^  ^      =385. 

PILING  OF  BALLS  AND  SHELLS. 

342.  Balls  and  shells  are  usually  piled  in  three  different  forms,  called  trian- 
gular, square,  or  rectangular,  according  as  the  figure  on  which  the  pile  rests 
is  triangular,  square,  or  rectangular. 

(1)  A  triangular  pile  is  formed  by  continued  horizontal  courses  of  balls  or 
shells  laid  one  above  another,  and  these  courses  or  rows  are  usually  equilateral 
triangles  whose  sides  decrease  by  unity  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  row,  which 
is  composed  simply  of  one  shot. 

Denoting  by  N  the  number  of  balls  contained  in  one  side  of  the  equilateral 
triangle  which  forms  tha  base  of  the  triangular  pUe,  it  is  evident  that  the  num- 
ber of  balls  in  the  base  will  be  expressed  by  1 4.24- 3  . .  .  4-N  or  St,  which 

by  (4)  is  equal  to 
'     '       ^  N'+N 
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If  ia  this  expression  N  is  successively  replaced  by  the  numbers  1,  2,  3 ... ., 
the  number  of  balls  in  the  successive  layers,  beginning  at  the  top,  will  be  ob- 
tained.   These  are, 

in  the  first,  — r — =1 ; 

2«+2 
in  the  second,  — ST" =3 ; 

in  the  third,  7"  =6 ; 

4' 4- 4 
in  the  fourth,  — ^ — =10. 

Whence  the  sum  of  the  whde  number  of  balls  contained  in  the  pile  is 

1«+1     2»4-2     y+3  N»+N 

2+2    +~T"  •  '  •  +      2     • 

which  is  sometimes  used.    A  better  form  may  be  obtained  from  this  by  writing 
it  first 

l«+2«+3« ^N«     14-2-t-3 HN 


or 


S^+Si     1/2N»+3N«+N     N>+N\     N»+3N«+2N 
2      ""2\  6  +     2     /""  6  ' 

N(N+l)(N+2) 
6 
the  most  convenient  expression  for  the  number  of  balls  in  a  triangular  pile. 

EXAMPLE. 

How  many  balls  in  a  triangular  pile,  the  side  of  whose  base  contains  35  ? 

(2)  A  square  pile  is  formed  by  continued  horizontal  courses  of  shot  laid  one 
above  another,  and  these  courses  are  squares  whose  sides  decrease  by  unity 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top  row,  which  is  also  composed  simply  of  <mt  shot ; 
and  hence  the  series  of  balls  composing  a  square  pile  is 

^T      «      N(N+1)(2N+1) 
14.4+9+ 16+25H +N«=;S,r=    ^    ^  ^^ — =i--^, 

where  N  denotes  the  number  of  courses  in  a  pile. 

EXAMPLE. 

If  a  side  of  the  base  of  a  quadrangular  pile  contains  35  balls,  how  many  in 
the  pile  ? 

35X36X71 

Ans. r =14910. 

0 

(3)  A  rectangular  pile  is  one  in  which  the  layers,  except  the  uppermost,  are 
arranged  in  rectangles.  Kepresenting  by  m+1  the  number  of  balls  in  the 
top  row,  the  layer  below  it  must  contain  2  rows  of  m+2  balls,  the  next  layer 
3  rovrs  of  m+3  balls,  and  so  on,  to  the  N'*,  which  contains  N  rows  of  m+N 
balls  each ;  and  the  number  in  this  pile  is 
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(m+l)+2(m+2)+3(m4-3)+4(m+4)H N(m+N) 

=m+2m+3m+4m+ Nm+l«+2«+3«4-4«H N« 

=m(14-24-34-44-  •  •  •  -N)-!-  square  pile 

N(N+1)        .    ^.^    .. 
-J- ,  m^  Hraare  pile. 

(4)  The  number  of  balls  in  a  complete  triangular  or  square  pile  must  e^- 
dent^  depend  on  the  number  of  courses  or  rows ;  and  the  number  of  balls  in 
a  complete  rectangular  pile  depends  on  the  number  of  courses,  and  also  on  the 
number  of  shot  in  the  top  row,  or  the  amount  of  shot  in  the  latter  pile  depends 
on  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  bottom  row ;  for  the  number  of  courses  is 
equal  to  the  number  of  shot  in  the  breadth  of  the  bottom  row  of  the  (ule. 
Therefore,  the  number  of  shot  in  a  triangular  or  square  pUe  is  a  function  of  N, 
and  the  number  of  shot  in  a  rectangular  pile  is  a  function  of  N  and  m. 

The  expression  for  a  rectangular  pile, 

N(N+1)       N(N+1)(2N+1) 

—2 ^+ 6 ' 

may  be  written 

N(N+l)(3^.+2N±l)^^.K(N+l)p(.+N)+.+l]. 

But  m-f- 1  is  the  number  of  balls  in  the  top  row,  N  is  the  number  in  the  smaller 

side  of  the  base,  and  ni-|-N  the  number  in  the  greater  side,  2(ir-|-N)  the 

N(N+1) 
number  in  the  two  paraUel  greater  sides ;  rooreoyer, r is  the  number 

of  balls  in  the  triangular  face  of  each  pile;  hence  we  have  also  this  general 
rule  for  rectangular  or  square  piles. 

RULE. 

Add  to  the  number  of  balls  or  sheUs  in  the  top  row  the  numbers  in  its  two 
parallels  at  bottom,  and  the  sum  multiplied  by  one  third  of  the  slant  end  or 
face  gives  the  number  of  balls  in  the  pile. 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  How  many  balls  are  in  a  triangular  pile  of  15  courses  ?        Ans.  680. 

(2)  A  complete  square  pile  has  14  courses :  how  many  balls  are  in  the  pile, 
and  how  many  remain  after  the  removal  of  5  courses  ?     Ans.  609  and  554. 

(3)  In  an  incomplete  rectangular  pile,  the  length  and  breadth  at  bottom  are 
respectively  46  and  20,  and  the  length  and  breadth  at  top  are  35  and  9 :  how 
many  balls  does  it  contain  ?  Ans.  7190. 

(4)  The  number  of  balls  in  an  incomplete  square  pile  is  equal  to  6  times 
the  number  removed,  and  the  number  of  courses  left  is  equal  to  the  number 
of  courses  taken  away :  how  many  balls  were  in  the  complete  pile  ? 

Ans.  385. 

(5)  Let  h  and  k  denote  the  length  and  breadth  at  top  of  a  rectangular 
truncated  pile,  and  N  the  number  of  balls  in  each  of  the  slanting  edges ;  then, 
if  B  be  the  number  of  balls  in  the  truncated  pile,  prove  that 

B=^  I  2N«+3N(fc+Ar)+6AA:— 3rfc+;fe+N)+l  ^  . 
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VARIATION. 

343.  Let  a  denote  a  constant  quantity,  or  one  which  does  not  change  its 
▼ahie,  and  x  a  variable  which  is  supposed  to  increase  or  diminish. 

The  product  of  the  quantities  a  and  z  being  denoted  by  X,  if  x  is  increased 
or  diminished,  X  wiQ  be  increased  or  diminished  in  the  same  proportion. 
Thus,  i£x  become  z',  and,  consequently,  X  become  X',  we  shall  have 

for 

,,       oar     X      X  V    ^ 

ax:=X  and  ax'=X'  .•.  ■— ^=3=^,  or  x :  x' : :  X :  X'. 

(Jnder  these  circumstances  X  is  said  to  vary  directly  as  x. 

The  symbol  of  variation  is  x  ;  and  the  expression  X  varies  directly  as  z,  is 
indicated  by  the  combination  of  symbols  X  oc  x. 

344.  If  the  product  of  x  and  y  be  constant,  and  x,  y  both  variable,  since 
xy=x'y'=C, 

1    j^ 

^    ^     y  y 

In  this  case  as  x  varies  as  the  reciprocal  of  y,  x  is  said  to  vary  inversely  as  y, 
and  the  symbolical  expression  is 

1 
xa  -. 

y 

If  xy=X  and  xy =X',  then  X  :  X' : :  xy  :  x'y'. 

The  variation  of  X  in  this  case  depends  on  the  variation  of  two  quantities 
r  and  y,  which  is  expressed  thus, 

Xocxy. 

_     ,  X      ,        X'  XX' 

346.  If  xy=X  and  x'y'ssX',  then,  x=r —  and  x^^^zr  •••  x  :  !c' : :  —  :  -7. 

In  this  case  x  is  said  to  vary  as  X  directly,  and  as  y  inversely.    The  symbol  is 

X 

XQC  — . 

y 

X     y  y     ^ 

346.  LetXQcy,i.e.,x:x'::y:y'or-;=— ,and let y(xz,i.e.,y:y':2::z' or --,=-; 

X      z 
.'.  -;=-7  or  X :  x* : :  z  :  z',  i.  e.,  XQC  z ; 

Xf         Z  fir 

that  is,  if  one  quantity  vary  as  a  second  and  the  second  as  a  third,  the  first 
varies  as  the  third. 

347.  In  like  manner,  n  xac  y  and  y  oc  ~,  x  x  -. 

z         z 

Again,  let  xac  y  and  zoc  y  .*.  xxz,  or  x:x'::z:z',  orx:z::x':z'; 
.'. x±z : z : : x'±2' : 2',  or  x±« : x'±*' \iz\7f* 

But  z:z'::y:y',  .•.xd|pz:x'dL2'5:y:y',  i-  e.,  y«x±z. 

Again,  since  xacy,  x:x'::y:y',  and  smce  zay,  z:z'::y:y',  ••.xzxxfz^ 
: :  y« :  y'«,  and  '^xz :  '^xfz* : :  y :  y',  or  y  oc  '^xz ;  that  is,  if  two  quantities  vary 
respectively  as  a  third,  their  sum,  difference,  or  square  root  of  their  product, 
varies  as  this  third  quantity. 

348.  If  X  oc  y  and  m  be  a  constant  quantity,  integer  or  fractional,  since  x :  y : : 
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af  :y*f,:x:y::  mif : my'  (Art.  127),  i.  e.,-  x  ac  my ;  that  Lb,  if  one  quantity  nay 
as  another,  it  varies  as  any  multiple  or  part  of  this  other. 

When  X  X  y,  and,  consequently,  x  ol  my,  so  that  x :  z' : :  my :  my^  or  x :  my 
::x' :  my\  then,  if  x=my,  x'  will  be  equal  to  my'  in  all  cases ;  whence,  if  x 
vary  as  y,  x  is  equal  to  y  multiplied  by  some  constant  quantity. 

349.  If  X  and  Y  are  two  corresponding  values  of  x,  y, 

from  which  it  follows  that,  when  two  corresponding  values  of  x,  y  are  known, 
the  constant  m  may  be  found. 

330.  Let    xocy  .'.  x:x'::y:y' .•.  x™:x^::y":y'™  .•.  x"Qcy"; 

m  being  any  exponent  integer  or  fractional.  Whence,  if  one  quantity  vary  at 
another,  any  power  or  root  of  the  first  quantity  will  vary  as  tlie  same  power 
or  root  of  the  second  quantity. 

351.  Let  XX y,  and  let  t  be  another  quantity,  either  variable  or  constant,  and 
of  which  tj  V  are  either  equal  or  different  values.    Then,  since 

xxy,  X : x* : : y : y',  and  iitfxitiV; 
.%  xi  I  xfV  iiyti  y'Vy  arxioLyt ; 
X  x^     y  y^       X   y 

that  is,  if  one  quantity  vary  as  another,  and  if  each  of  them  be  multiplied  or 

divided  by  any  quantity,  variable  or  constant,  the  products  or  quotients  will 

vary  as  each  other. 

X     y       X 
Conseqnently,  if  x  oc  y,  -  oc  -,  or  -  x  1. 

X 

Whence,  if  x  x  y,  -  is  constant 

352.  Let  xy  X  X,  i.  e.,  xy :  x'y' : :  X :  X' ; 
by  alternation,  xy :  X : :  x'y' :  X' ; 

X  X'  X 

.•.y:-::y':^.-.yx~; 

andsimyarfy,  xx?; 

that  is,  if  the  product  of  two  quantities  vary  as  a  third  quantity,  each  of  ^e 
two  quantities  Varies  as  the  third  directly,  and  as  the  other  inversely. 

353.  If  X=X'=  constant,  xy :  1 : :  x'y' :  1 ; 

1  1  1 

•  .  »r .  "^  •  •  •t  .  "^ ,•  or  X  X  ""  t 

y       If        y 

that  is,  if  the  product  of  two  variable  quantities  be  constant,  these  quantities 
vary  inversely  as  each  other. 

354.  Let  a  be  a  constant,  and  x,  y,  z  variables,  and  let 

a :  X : :  y :  z,  a :  x' : :  y' :  z',  &c. ; 

.•.  azsrzxyt  az'z^x'y'y  &c ; 

.•.  oz :  oz' : :  xy :  x'y',  or  z :  z' : :  xy :  x'y' 

.*.  zxxy; 

that  is,  if  four  quantities  are  always  proportional,  and  one  or  two  of  them  are 
constant,  the  others  being  variable,  it  can  be  found  how  the  latter  vary. 

355.  Let  X,  y,  z  be  three  quantities,  of  which^  xxy  when  z  is  constant,  and 
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jTocz  when  y  is  coostant ;  it  is  required  to  determine  the  variation  of  x  when 
y,  z  are  both  variable. 

Suppose,  first,  that  x  is  made  to  vary  as  y,  and  that  when  y  becomes  y,  x 
becomes  xf. 

Next,  that  xf  (varied  from  x  by  the  variation  of  y)  is  made  further  to  vary 
as  z,  and  that  when  z  becomes  z',  xf  becomes  xf\    Then,  since 

xixf  iiyiy\  and  if  ixf' iziz' 
.'.  xxf :  ar'ar" : :  yz :  y'z', 
or  a: :  x" : ;  yz :  y'z' ; 

i.  e.,  xacyz. 

Therefore,  if  x  vaiy  as  y  when  z  is  constant,  and  as  z  when  y  is  constant, 
when  y„  z  are  both  variable,  x  varies  as  the  product  yz. 

Simtlariy,  it  can  be  proved,  that  if  i  vary  as  v,  x,  y,  z  separately,  the  others 
being  constant  when  v,  z,  y,  z  are  all  variable,  i  varies  as  the  product  vzyz. 


SYMMETRICAL  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  ROOTS  OF  AN  EQUA- 
TION. 

356.  There  are  certun  functions  of  the  roots  of  an  equation  which  nuy  be 
expressed,  in  a  general  manner,  by  means  of  the  coefficients  of  that  equation, 
without  the  equation  itself  being  resolved. 

These  functions,  which  form  a  very  extensive  class,  are  termed  rational 
and  symmetric  functions^  or  simply  symmetric  functiona. 

They  are  called  ratUmal^  because  the  roots  do  not  enter  into  them  under 
the  radical  sign,  nor  with  fractional  exponents ;  the  roots  are  combined  only 
by  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division.  These  functions  are 
called  symmetric,  because  the  roots  are  combined  in  such  a  way  that  any  two 
of  them  may  be  interchanged  without  altering  the  value  of  the  function. 

For  example,  the  expressions 

ah      ac      he 
ac+6c+flfc,  fl«+6>+c»,  — 4.^,+— -3a5c 

are  rational  and  symmetric  functions  of  a,  ft,  e. 

All  the  coefficients  of  an  equation  are  symmetric  functions  of  its  roots,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  expressions  for  the  coefficients  in  Art.  245 ;  for,  in  these 
expressions,  if  ai  were  written  in  every  place  where  Os  occurs,  instead  of  a^ 
and  Oi  in  every  place  where  a\  occurs,  instead  of  ai,  or  if  any  other  two  of 
the  roots  were  interchanged,  the  values  of  the  expressions  would  not  be 
altered. 

Several  quantities,  a,  6,  c,  &c.,  being  given,  if  we  arrange  them  two  and 
two,  in  every  possible  way,  and  if  in  each  arrangement,  e.  g.,  a5,  we  give  the 
exponent  a  to  the  first  factor  and  the  exponent  ^  to  the  second,  we  have  a  se- 
ries of  products  such  as  a^hfi^  whose  sum  is  evidently  a  symmetric  function 
of  the  quantities  a,  5,  c,  &c.  This  function  is  called  a  double  function,  be- 
cause each  term  contains  two  of  the  given  quantities;  it  is  represented, 
abridged,  by  S(a'&^),  the  letter  S  being  here  employed  to  denote  the  word 
sum.  In  like  manner,  triple^  quadruple,  &c.,  symmetric  functions  are  repre- 
sented by  S(a«6V),  Sia'^h^c^df^),  &c. 

In  accordance  with  this  notation,  simple  symmetric  functions,  as  a"  4*^' 
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-l-e'-f'-*"!  win  be  represented  by  S(a*),  which,  for  the  sake  of  abridgmeiit, 
18  ordmarily  written  Sa*     In  like  manner,  we  have 

Si=a  +6  -|-c  +... 

&c.  &c. 

The  notation  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  applies  to  entire  symmetnc 
functions;  but  when  the  terms  of  a  symmetric  function  are  fractional,  we 
can,  by  reducing  them  to  a  common  denominator,  express  the  function  bj  a 
single  fraction,  whose  numerator  and  denominator  are  integral  symmetric 
functions.    Thus : 


ab 


ac 


he 


which  is  a  fractional  symmetric  function  of  a,  fr,  c,  becomes,  by  reduction, 

357.  An  equation  being  given,  to  find  the  Bums  &i\  Sf,  &c.,  of  the  like  and 
entire  powers  of  its  roots. 
Let  the  equation  be  Xs=0, 

or  x-+Pa-»-»+Qj-»-«+Rx— » . . .  4-Tx+U=0  ....  (1) 

and  call  the  m  roots  a,  5,  c,  d. 

We  can  find  by  Art.  238  the  quotients  obtained  by  diriding  X  by  each  of  its 
factors,  X — a,  x — &,  x — c,  dec, ;  and  we  know  (Art.  253)  that  by  adding  thne 
m  quotients  together,  the  sum  must  be  equal  to  the  derived  polynomial  X',  or 

mr»»-»+(m-.l)Pa-»-»+(m— 2)Qa--»+(m--3)Ri---« |-T. 

The  coefiicientB,  therefore,  of  the  powers  of  x,  in  this  sum,  must  be  equal  to 
the  coefficients  of  the  same  powers  of  x  in  the  derived  polynomial  X',  each  to 
each.    In  this  manner  the  required  sums  can  be  determined. 
Let  us  take,  then,  the  quotient  of  X  divided  by  x — a, 
X 


X — a 


=*— '+a 

a--«+a» 

a--»+<^ 

+P 

+P« 

+  P«« 

+Q 

+Qa 

+R 

+P« 

+  Q« 
+R«"-« 

+T.' '  * 

In  order  to  have  the  other  quotients,  it  will  be  sufficient  simply  to  substitute 
for  a,  in  this  expression,  successively  6,  c,  d,  dec.    If  we  add  these  quotients, 
and  put  Si,  Ss,  Sj,  6cc.,  instead  of  the  sums  a-f-^+c-f-  •  •  m  a'-|-&'-|-<^-{-  . . . 
i^^b^^f^^  . . .,  we  shall  have 


maf^'+S, 

*^+s. 

af^'+S,    jf-«.. 

..+s^, 

+mP 

+PS. 

+PS. 

+PS«-, 

+mQ 

+QS,I 

+QS^ 

+mR: 

+RS.^ 

+mT. 

Hence,  equating  the  coefficients  of  coiresponding  terms  in  these  identical 
expressions,  we  get 
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Si+wP=(m— 1)P, 
St+PSi+mQ=(f»— 2)Q, 
S3+PSa+QSi+mR=(fii— 3)R, 


or,  simpHfying, 


S„_i+PSai-«+QS„_, |-mT=sT, 


Si+P=0, 

S,+PSi+2Q=0, 

S3+PS,+  QSi+3R=0,  (2) 


S»_i+PS„i-,+QS„»-4 Km— 1)T=0. 

By  means  of  these  equations  it  wiU  be  easy  to  calculate  successively  Si,  S^, 
S3,  &c.,  and,  finally,  Sn-i,  t.  c,  the  sums  of  all  the  similar  powers  of  the  roots 
whose  index  is  less  than  the  degree  of  the  equation.  In  order  to  determine 
the  sums  of  the  higher  powers,  expressed  by  S„,  SaKfi,  Sm+st  ^^  we  substi- 
tute successiTofy  a,  6,  c, . . .  in  equation  (1),  and  thus  obtain 

a"+Pa— »+Qa«>-» |-Ta-|-U=0 

6"+P6"-»+Q6»- « +T6-|-U=0 

ice. 
We  multiply  these  m  equalities  reepectiTety  by  a",  6",  &c.,  and  then  add 
them ;  we  thus  obtain 

S„.Hi+PS„4^,+QS„KH^ +TS,+i+US.=0. 

We  can  make  successively  n^O,  1,  2,  &c.,  and  thus  determine  Sn*  S|b^.i, 
Sa^si I  we  find 

S„    +PS„H-i+QS„^ J-TSi+USo=0 

S«+i+PS„    +QSn^i |-TS,+USi=0  (3) 

S^fB+PSn^.!  +QS„     |-TS,+US,=0 

In  the  first  of  these  equations  we  can  put  in  place  of  USo,  mU,  for  S^ 
-sa®-4-6°-|~^+  '  •  •  sssifi;  we  shall  thus  find  that  these  formulas  follow  the 
same  law  with  those  in  (2).  By  means  of  the  first  of  these  we  can  determine 
Sn,  and,  passing  successively  to  each  of  the  succeeding  formulas,  we  shall  be 
able  to  determine  each  new  sum  by  means  of  the  sums  already  calculated. 

It  may  be  well  to  observe  that  aD  the  sums,  Si,  Sa,  S9,  &c.,  may  be  ex- 
pressed without  any  denominator  in  functions  of  P,  Q,  R,  6cc.  This  results 
from  the  fact  that  the  first  term  in  each  of  the  relations  (2)  and  (3)  has  unity 
for  its  coefi&cient. 

EZAKPLES. 

(1)  For  a  numerical  application  take  the  equation  a:'-^ Tar 4- 7=0.  Here 
P=0,  Q=— 7,  R=7.  Since  P=0,  the  relation  Si+P=sO  gives  Si=0. 
The  relations,  then,  which  determine  the  sums  Si,  Sg, . . .  Se,  reduce  them- 
selves to 

Si=0,  Si+2Q=0,  S,+3R=0, 
S4+QS,r=0,  S5+QS3+RSt=0,  S6+QS4-|-RSj=0; 
and,  by  substituting  the  values  of  Q  and  R,  we  readily  find 

Si=0,  S8=14,  S,=  — 21,  S4=98,  Sfts— 245,  S6=833. 

(2)  Cakulate  the  sums  of  the  similar  and  entire  powers  of  the  roots  of  the 
equation  ar*— a:»— 19x«+49x— 30=0. 

Ans.  Si=l,  S9=39,  S,=  — 89,  S4=723,  Ss=— 2849,  S8=16419,  &c 
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(3)  x*+rx+«=0. 

Ans.  Si=0,  S«s=0,  S,s=— 3r,  84=— 4*,  S.=0,  S,=3f«. 

358.  In  the  equation  S„»+.^-PS„^^,^-QS,„^.tt^ |-TS,+i+US.=0, 

n  can  be  a  negative  number,  and  thus  the  sums  of  the  negative  powers  c^  the 

roots  can  be  determined.    But  it  will  be  more  simple  to  change  x  into  -  in 

the  projposed  equation,  and  to  find  successively,  by  means  of  formulas  (2)  and 
(3),  the  sums  of  the  positive  powers  of  the  roots  of  the  transformed  equation. 
It  is  evident  that  these  powers  are  the  negative  powers  of  a,  6,  r, ... . 

359.  To  determine  dauhUf  triple,  ^.,  functions,  represented  by  S(a'i^, 
In  order  to  find  S(a'lr)  we  multiply  together  the  two  sums 

we  have 

+a*6^  +(^<fi  +6«c^  + 

This  product  contains  two  series  of  terms.  The  first  series  is  the  sum  of  sfl 
the  powers  a^p  of  the  roots,  and  may  be  expressed  by  804^ ;  die  second 
series  is  the  sum  of  all  the  products  which  are  formed  by  multiplying  the 
power  a  of  any  root  whatsoever  by  the  power  p  of  any  other  root,  and  may 
be  expressed  bj  S{af^b0).    We  have,  then, 

SH-/J+S(a-6^)=S.S^; 
and  from  this  equation  we  derive,  for  double  functions,  the  formula 

S(a«6^)=S.S/j-S«+^. 

To  find  the  triple  function  S(a''6^c''),  multiply  together  the  three  anms 

The  product  is  a  symmetric  function,  which  evidentiy  comprises  all  the 
terms  contained  in  each  of  the  five  forms 

fl«+^,  a^6^  ««+^6^,  a^b^  a^lfic^; 
Hence  we  have 

S,f^+S(<*^6'')+S(a-+''J»)  > 

But  the  formula  for  double  functions  gives 

S(a-+^60=S«+^Sy-8a+/H^, 

8(a^n=S/^h'S.-SH-/Hr- 
By  substituting  these  values  in  the  preceding  equality,  and  then  deriving 

from  this  equality  the  value  of  S(a'&^c^),  we  obtain  for  triple  functions  the 
formula 

In  the  same  manner  might  the  quadruple  function  S(a^&^c^er),  or  the  stmi 
of  any  succeeding  combinations,  be  expressed  by  the  sums  of  the  powers. 
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360.  Every  rational  and  symmetric  algebraic  function  of  the  roots  of  an 
equation  can  he  expressed  rationally  by  the  coefficients  of  that  equation. 

Since  Si,  S2,  S3,  &c.,  can  be  expressed  without  denominators  (Art.  357)  in 
functions  of  the  coefficients  of  the  proposed  equation,  and  the  double,  triple, 
quadruple,  dec.,  functions  can  be  expressed  by  the  sums  of  the  powers,  it  fol- 
lows that  all  these  symmetrical  functions  can  be  expressed  by  integral  func- 
tions of  the  coefficients.  And  as  every  synunetrical  polynomial  in  a,  6,  c . . . 
must  be  composed  of  the  assemblage,  by  addition  or  subtraction,  of  several 
symmetric  functions  of  the  form  S(a%^c^d  . . .),  it  foUows  that  the  value  of 
every  rational  symmetric  function  whatever  of  the  roots  of  an  equation  (with- 
out the  roots  being  known)  can  be  expressed  by  the  coefficients  of  the  equa- 
tion. 

USB  OF  SYMMETRIC  FUNCTIONS  IN  THE  TBANSFOEMATION  OF  EaUA- 

TI0N8. 

361.  Symmetric  functions  present  themselves  in  the  transformation  of 
equatidhs,  whenever  the  roots  of  the  transformed  equation  must  be  rational 
functions  of  the  roots  of  the  given  equation. 

Let  a,  6,  c  ...  be  the  roots  of  the  given  equation ;  for  the  sake  of  definite- 
ness,  I  suppose  that  two  of  its  roots  enter  into  the  composition  of  each  root 
of  the  transformed  equation,  and  I  represent  by  F(a,  b)  the  rational  function 
which  expresses  the  law  of  this  composition. 

Suppose  that,  after  we  have  made  all  these  combinations,  two  and  two,  of 
a,  &,  e  .  .  .  we  put  successively  in  F(a,  b)  instead  of  a  and  b,  the  two  roots  of 
each  arrangement,  it  is  clear  that  we  shall  thus  have  all  the  roots  of  the  trans- 
formed equation,  to  wit : 

F{an  6),  F(a,  c),  .  . . . ,  F(6,  a),  F(&,  c) . . .  .    &c. 

Consequently,  this  equation,  decomposed  into  fiictors,  will  be 

[2— F(a,  h)]  [2— F(a,  c)] s=0. 

This  product  does  not  vary  in  making  between  a,  6,  c . . . .  the  proposed  ex- 
change ;  for,  if  we  make  the  change,  the  flBustors  can  only  place  themselves  in 
some  other  order.  We  are  sure,  then,  that,  after  the  multiplication,  the  co- 
efficients of  the  different  powers  of  z  wiU  be  symmetric  and  rational  functions 
of  a,  bf  e  m  • , 

Thus,  by  following  the  method  of  procedure  hitherto  explained,  we  can 
express  these  coefficients  by  means  of  those  of  the  proposed  equation. 

362.  But  there  exists  another  method,  often  preferable,  of  empbying  sym- 
metric functions. 

It  is  fbunded  on  the  observation  that  the  relations  [2]  and  [3]  in  Art  357, 
existing  between  the  coefficients  of  an  equation  and  the  sums  of  the  similar 
powers  of  its  roots,  can  be  used  to  discover  the  coefficients  of  the  equation 
when  they  are  unknown,  provided  we  know  these  sums  as  far  as  that  sum  of 
the  powers  whose  order  is  equal  to  the  number  of  unknown  coefficients,  t.  «., 
to  the  degree  of  the  equation. 

Hence,  to  arrive  at  the  transformed  equation,  we  determine,  first,  of  what 
degree  this  equation  is  to  be.  We  next  find  the  sums  of  the  first,  second,  &c., 
powers  of  its  roots,  as  far  as  the  sum  of  the  powers  whose  order  is  equal  to 
the  degree  of  this  transformed  equation ;  then,  by  means  of  these  sums,  we 
calculate  the  unknown  coefficients.     It  is  clear  that  these  difi^erent  sums  are 
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•jrnuDetric  fanctioiis  of  the  rooCs  of  the  proposed  equation,  and  that  tfaej  em 
be  ezpreMed  hy  the  coefiicieiits  of  this  eqoatioD.  Hence  they  can  remOj  he 
determined. 

363.  As  an  ilhistration  of  the  preceding  method,  I  wiD  resome  heie  the 
question  of  the  equation  of  the  squares  of  the  differences,  abeady  treated  of 
in  Art.  278.  Sjmmetric  functions  give  the  most  simple  and  riepnt  acJatisa 
of  which  it  is  susceptible.     The  question  is  this : 

To  find  the  equatum  uka$t  roots  are  the  squares  of  the  diferemces  of  the 
roots  of  a  given  equation^ 

2*+Px^»+Q2"^H =0 [A] 

Represent  the  transformed  equation  by 

z■+Jtt•-»+^»-•+r2■-«^ [-tz+ussO  . .  -  [B] 

The  m  roots  of  [A]  being  a,  &,  c  . .  .  those  of  [B]  wiB  be 

(a— &)«,  (a-^c)%  (a^d)\  .  .  .  (6— c)«, . .  .  {h—d)\  (c-^dy, . . .  &c 

The  number  of  these  squares  is  endently  that  of  the  combinationB,  two  and 
two,  that  can  be  made  with  the  m  quantities,  a,  6,  c  .  .  .  ;  hence  the  degree  of 
the  required  transformed  equation  will  be  fi=:|ifi(iii'»l). 

The  coefficients  p^  q^r  , . .  may  easily  be  found  when  we  know  the  sums 
of  the  similar  and  entire  powers  of  the  roots  of  equation  [B] ;  since  the  son 
of  the  first  powers  is  equal  to  that  of  the  n^  powers.  Let  us  designate  theae 
new  sums,  then,  byyi,y^,y^,  6cc,,  and  find  the  general  value  ofy^  a  being  aoj 
entire  and  positive  number  whatsoever. 

The  roots  of  the  equation  [B]  are,  as  has  already  been  stated,  {a — h)\  See, 
Raising  these  roots,  then,  to  the  power  a,  we  have 

/«=(a— 6)«*+(a— c)«»+(a— rf)«« j-(6— c)*'+,  dec. 

In  order  to  find  this  sum,  consider  the  expression 

^(r)=(x-a)*«+(x-6)«-+(x-c)*«+ 

which  contains  the  m  binomials  x — a,  x — 6,  x — c If  we  make  in  tfaiB 

expression  successively  x=sa,  6,  c, . .  .,  and  add  the  m  results,  we  eTideatly 
obtain 

2/.=^(a)+^(6)+^(c)+  . .  . 

If  we  develop  the  powers  which  compose  ^(x),  we  find 

f  2a(2a— 1) 


^W=< 


2a(2a— 1). 

JL  .  w 


^  +,  &C., 

or,  more  simply,  by  using  the  notation  Si,  Sg,  &Cm 

^(x)=mx*»-2aSixW-i+B!^!ri}s,a*^  .  .  .  +Sa«. 

Substituting  a,  6,  c  ...  in  this  expression  instead  of  x,  and  adding  tiie 
•ults,  we  obtain 

2/a  =  mSga-— 2aSiSga_x-|- — SsSga-*  •  •  •  -l-fflSt*. 

In  this  second  member  it  will  be  peiceived  that  the  terms  at  an  equal  dis- 
tance from  the  extremes  are  equal ;  consequently,  stopping  at  the  middle  term 
of  the  expression,  and  taking  only  the  half  of  that  term,  we  have  die  general 
value  of /«,  to  wit, 
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yi^mSatf— 2aSiSa«„i-| r— ^" — SsSfla-4  •  •  •  • 

,2«(2a-l)(2a-2),..(a+l)^ 
=*=*  1.2.3..,o  ^«^«- 

As  the  signs  are  alternately  +  and  — ,  there  wiH  never  be  any  uncertainty 
as  regards  this  last  term.  Let  us  view,  then,  the  operations  which  must  be 
performed. 

1°,  We  calculate  the  sums  Si,  S„  83..  up  to  Sm  by  means  of  the  known 
relations  S,+P=0,  S,+PSi+2Q=0,  &c. 

2^.  In  the  formula  which  expresses  fa  we  make  successively  0=1,  2,  3, 
...n,  and  we  thus  have,  to  determine  the  n  8ums/„yj,yj,  ...yi, 

y^=mS«—- SiS],y^=mS4^4SiS3-|-3S2S2,  &c. 

3^.  Finally,  the  relations  existing  between  these  n  sums  and  the  n  coeffi- 
cients/i,  ^,  r,  ...  will  give  the  values  of  these  coefficients,  viz., 

364.  A  method  entirely  analogous  to  that  which  has  been  emptoyed  in  find 
ing  the  equation  of  the  squares  of  the  differences  can  be  employed  in  a  greal 
number  of  casiss,  and  particularly  in  those  where  the  roots  of  the  transformed 
equation  are  similar,  and  entire  powers  of  the  difference,  of  the  sum,  of  the 
product,  or  of  the  quotient  of  any  two  roots  whatsoever  of  the  given  equation. 

For  example,  suppose  that  each  new  root  is  to  be  the  power  k  of  the  sum 
a+b  o£  two  roots  of  equation  [A].  Taking  n=^m(m— 1),  the  transformed 
equation  ought  to  have  the  form 

2■+p2•-»+g2»-»^ |-te-|-tt==0 [C] 

and  if  we  make 

/.=(a+6)k-+(a+c)»^«+  . . .  +(6+c)'^«-f.  &c., 
the  calculation  will  reduce  itself  to  expressingy^  by  a  general  formula.    To 
do  this,  we  take  the  function 

^(r)=:(j+a)k-+(x+6)^+(jr+c)^«+,  Ace., 
the  development  of  which  is 

But  if,  before  the  development,  we  substitute  in  ^{x)  successively  a,  6,  c, 
. . .,  instead  of  x,  the  sum  of  the  resultants  will  be  equal  to  ^fa+^SjM^ 
hence  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  by  making  the  same  substitutions  in  the 
devetopment.  we  shaO  have 

2/«+2^Sk«=wSka+A:aSiSk«-.| hmSk«. 

Finally,  we  derive  from  this  equation  the  required  formuki, 

^        , ka(ka — 1)^  „ 

/.=(«-2k«-»)Sk«+A:aSiS^i+— Y72—SaSka-^+,  &c 

When  ka  is  even,  we  stop  at  the  term  which  contains  S  with  two  equal  in- 
dices, and  we  take  only  the  half  of  it ;  but  when  ka  is  uneven,  we  stop  at  the 
term  in  which  the  two  indices  are  ^(ka — 1)  and  i(A:a-|-l),  and  we  take  the 
entire  term. 

aUADRATIC  FACTORS  OF  EaUATIONS. 

365.  Every  equation  of  an  even  degree  has  at  least  one  real  quadratic  fiietor. 
Let  the  proposed  equation  be 

£e 
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a*+27ia*-»+|>^-*4. . . .  4.p.=0,  having  roots  a,  6,  <?,  &c.,  and  let  n=2^  ^ 

being  an  odd  number.    Let  it  be  transformed  (Art.  362)  into  an  equation 

whose  roots  are  the  combinations  of  every  two  of  its  roots,  of  the  form  y=a 

4-64-ma&,  m  being  any  number;    also,  let  the  transformed  e<iuation  be 

^ai(y)=0 ;  then  its  coefficients  will  be  symmetrical  functions  of  a,  6,  c,  &c, 

and,  therefore,  rational  and  known  functions  ofpu  p%i  ^* ;  sod  its  degree  wiB 

2/i(2A*— 1) 
be ,  which  is  odd ;  therefore,  ^„(y)  ^0  will  have  at  least  one  real  root, 

whatever  be  the  value  of  m.  Hence,  making  ffizsl,  2,  3,  • . .  {M^ — ^)+^  (« 
successively,  each  of  the  equations  ^i(y)=0,  ^(y)=sO,  &c.,  will  have  atlMSt 
one  real  root;  that  is,  we  shall  have  ^2/« — l)-4-l  real  values  for  combinatioos 
of  two  roots  of  the  proposed  equation,  of  the  form  a-^h'^mah  ;  but  there  are 
onty  li(2n — 1)  such  combinations  which  are  differently  composed  of  the  roots 
a,  6,  c,  &c. ;  therefore,  two  of  these  combinations,  for  which  we  have  obtain- 
ed  real  values,  must  involve  the  same  pair  of  the  quantities  a,  &,  c,  &c. ;  let 
this  pair  of  roots  be  a,  6,  and  a,  a',  the  real  roots  of  the  corresponding  eq[Dft- 
tions  ^{y)=0,  ^„Xy)=0,  so  that 

therefore,  a-|-&  and  ah  are  real,  and  the  proposed  equation  has  at  least  one 
real  quadratic  factor,  and  two  roots,  either  real,  or  of  the  form  a±/?  V — 1^- 
Hence  every  equation  whose  degree  is  only  once  divisible  by  2  has  at  leant 
one  real  quadratic  factor. 

We  shall  now  prove  that  if  it  be  true  that  every  equation  has  at  least  one 
real  quadratic  factor  when  its  degree  is  r  times  divisible  by  2,  or  when  fi=27i, 
where  ^  is  odd,  the  same  is  true  when  the  degree  of  the  equation  is  r-f-l 
times  divisible  by  2.  For,  let  n=2''^y ;  then  the  degree  of  the  transformed 
equation  will  be  27<(2'*^V — 1),  which  is  only  r  times  divisible  by  2 ;  therefore, 
by  supposition,  the  transformed  equation,  ^„(y)=0,  will  have  two  roots,  either 
real  or  imaginary.  If  they  are  real,  then,  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  for  the 
preceding  case  of  ^e  index  being  only  once  divisible  by  2,  it  may  be  shown 
that  the  proposed  equation  has  at  least  one  real  quadratic  factor.  If  they  are 
imaginary,  we  shall  have  y^o:t/?V— 1,  each  of  which  expresses  the  value 
of  some  one  of  the  combinations  a'\-h-\-mab^  a-\^C'\'mac^  &c.  Suppose, 
therefore,  that  we  have  a-|-64-ma6=a-|-/3  V  — ^  ;  then,  as  shown  above,  we 
can  give  m  such  a  value  m',  that  ^y)=50  shall  have  a  root  oorrespoDding  to 
the  combination  of  the  same  letters,  so  that  a'\-h^m'ah^a,''\-fi'  V — 1 ;  fnmt 
which  equations  we  can  obtain  values  of  ah  and  a-\-b  under  the  forms 

...  a*— (y+(5  V— l)x+y'+<JV  — 1  w  a  factor  of/(x) ; 
but  if  any  real  expression  have  a  factor  of  the  form  M-f-N  >/  —  1,  it  must  also 
have  one  of  the  form  M — N  V — 1 ; 

...  a«— (y— (5  /IIi)t+  /— (5'  ^^^  is  a  factor  ofJ\T) ; 
if,  therefore,  these  two  expressions  have  no  simple  factor  in  common,  their 
product  will  be  a  biquadratic  factor  of/(z), 

which  can  always  be  resolved  into  two  real  quadratic  factors.  (See  solution 
of  Biquadratics.)    If  they  have  a  factor  in  common,  since  they  may  be  written 
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it  can  only  be  of  the  form  x — e;  and  the  factors  theinsehes  become 
and,  therefore,  the  proposed  equation  admits  the  real  quadratic  factor 

Hence  an  equation  whose  degree  =2'+^  will  have  a  real  quadratic  factor, 
provided  an  equation  whose  degree  =271  has  one ;  but  we  have  proved  this 
to  be  the  case  when  r=l ;  therefore  it  is  universally  true  that  every  equa- 
tion of  an  even  degree  has  at  least  one  real  quadratic  factor.  If  now  this  fac- 
tor be  expelled,  the  depressed  equation  will  have  its  coefficients  real  and  its 
degree  even,  and  wiU,  therefore,  as  before,  have  one  real  quadratic  factor. 
Hence  the  firat  member  pf  every  equation  of  an  even  degree  may  be  resolved 
into  real  quadratic  factors. 

366.  Hence  if  we  divide  the  first  meinA)er  of  any  equa^on 

by<2*-|-<u:+^f  admitting  no  terms  into  the  quotient  duit  have  x  in  the  de- 
n<Hiiinator,  we  shall  at  last  obtaia  a  renMuuder  of  tibe  form  Ax-|-B,  A  and  B 
being  rational  functions  of  a  and  b;  and  in  order  that  afi^/vc-J^h  may  be  a 
quadratic  factor  of  the  proposed  equation,  it  is  necessary  and  sufficient  that 
this  remainder  should  equal  sero  for  all  values  of  x,  which  requires  that  we 
separately  have  A^O,  B  =:0.  The  different  pairs  of  values,  real  or  inuiginary, 
of  a  and  b  which  satisfy  these  equations  will  give  all  the  quadratic  factors  of 
the  proposed;  and  as  the  number  of  these  factors  is  ^n(n— >1)  (Art.  244,  Cor. 
2),  die  final  equation  for  determining  one  of  the  quantities  a,  &,  obtained  by 
eliminating  the  other  between  the  two  preceding  equations,  will  be  of  the 
degree  j[n{n — 1),  which  exceeds  n,  if  n^3  ;  therefore,  the  determination  of 
the  quadratic  factors  of  an  equation  will  generally  present  greater  difficulties 
than  the  solution  of  the  equation. 

As  the  proposed  equation  has  necessarily  |n  or  |(n — 1)  real  quadratic  fac- 
tors, according  as  n  is  even  or  odd,  there  will  always  exist  the  same  number 
of  pairs  of  real  values  of  a  and  b,  satisfying  the  equations  A=0,  B=0  ;  and 
if  any  of  these  pairs  of  real  values  be  commensurable,  they  may  be  easily 
found ;  and  the  commensurable  quadratic  factors  being  known,  the  equation 
may  be  depressed* 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  To  resolve  x* — 6a:*4~*^ — 3=0  into  its  factors.  Dinding  by  3^'\-ax+b^ 
we  find  a  remainder, 

(n+2a6+6a— a')x— (a«5— 6»— 66-f-3) ; 
therefore,  to  determine  a  and  b,  we  have 

n+2a6+6a— a*=sO, 
^«6_6«— 66+3=0. 

Sohring  the  former  with  respect  to  6,  and  substituting  in  the  latter,  we  find 

(a'_4)3sft3— 64»  or  a=s\A+  V^*— 64 ;  from  whence  &,  and  the  other 
quadratic  iaotor, 

ji^^ax+a^^b-^6t 
may  be  detenuined. 
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(2)  The  reaolutioD  of  x*+p3^-\'q3^'^rx-\'S  into  its  two  qoadrmtic  factofs, 
j^'^mX'\~n,  3fi-\'m'X'\'n,  may  be  eifected  by  the  following  formufae : 

where  z  is  a  root  of  the  equatioD, 

23— (3p«— 8^)z«+(3p«--16p»9+16^+16pr— 64«)z--{8r— 4p9+|>»)»==0, 
which  has  necessarily  a  real  root. 

ELUONATION  BY  8YMMSTRIC  FUNCTIONS. 

367.  Symmetric  functions  furnish  a  method  of  elimination  which  has  the 
advantage  of  making  known  the  degree  of  the  final  equation. 

Let  the  two  equations  be 

x-+Px— »+Qr— »+ILr— »...=0 (1) 

a:»+P'a*-»+Q'a*~«+R'a*-^...=0 (2) 

in  which  P,  Q. . .,  P'f  Q'*  •  •  are  functions  of  y.  If  we  could  resobe  (1)  with 
respect  to  r,  we  would  derive  from  it  m  values,  a,  6,  c . . .,  of  x,  which  woaM 
be  functions  of  y ;  and,  by  substituting  these  values  of  x  in  equation  (2),  we 
would  have,  for  determining  the  values  of  y,  m  equations  free  from  z,  viz., 

a»+P'a»^i4.Q'a"-»+R'a— «...=0  \ 
6»+P'6*^^+Q'6"-»+R'6--»...=o5   ....  (3) 
c»+P'c»-»+Q'c'»-«+R'c— «...=0  S 
&:c.  &c. 

But,  in  general,  the  resolution  of  equation  (1)  is  impossible,  and  the  prob- 
lem is  to  obtain  a  final  equation  which  embraces  all  the  values  of  y  without 
distinction. 

We  shall  have  an  equation  which  will  fulfill  this  condition  by  multiplying 
together  the  m  equations  (3),  for  the  resulting  equation  will  be  satisfied  by 
each  value  of  y  derived  from  any  one  of  them,  and  it  can  not  be  satisfied  in 
any  other  way.  But  the  factors  of  this  resultant  can  only  change  places, 
whatever  permutations  we  may  make  between  the  quantities  a,  6,  c. . . ;  the 
product,  then,  will  only  contain  entire  and  rational  symmetric  functions  of 
these  quantities ;  hence  we  shall  be  able  to  express  these  factors  by  means 
of  the  coefficients  of  equation  (1),  and  in  this  way  we  shall  have  the  final  equa- 
tion in  y. 

This  method  of  elimination  leads,  in  general,  to  very  tedious  calculations ; 
but  it  has  the  advantage  of  giving  a  final  equation  containing  all  the  roots  that 
it  ought  to  embrace,  without  any  complication  of  foreign  roots. 

368.  This  method  has  also  the  advantage  of  leading  to  a  general  theorem 
with  respect  to  the  degree  of  the  final  equation.  In  the  preceding  article  the 
first  equation  is  of  the  degree  m,  the  second  of  the  degree  n,  and  P,  Q...,  P% 
Q'. . .  are  any  functions  whatsoever  of  y ;  but,  for  the  theorem  in  question, 
these  functions  must  evidentiy  be  polynomes,  such  that  the  sum  of  the  ex- 
ponents of  X  and  y  shall  be,  at  most,  equal  to  m  in  each  term  of  equation  (1), 
and,  at  most,  equal  to  n  in  each  term  of  equation  (2).  We  have,  then,  to  de- 
termine to  what  degree  y  can  be  raised  in  the  symmetric  functions  which 
compose  the  product  of  equations  (3). 

Each  term  of  this  prodnrt  is  the  product  of  m  terms  taken  respectively  from 
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the  m  eqoatioos  (3) ;  hence,  designatiiig  these  terms  by  Ya*,  Y'ft^,  Y"c^  the 
term  of  the  product  will  be  Y  Y' Y". . .  a'b^c^ . . .  But  the  product  of  these  m 
equations  being  symmetric  with  respect  to  the  quantities  a,  &i  c...,  all  the 
terms  should  have  the  same  form  with  the  one  that  we  have  given  above  ; 
consequently,  we  know  that  the  product  embraces  all  the  terms  represent- 
ed by 

YY'Y"...xS(a«6^cy...) (4) 

We  have  now  to  determine  the  degree  of  y  in  this  expression.  Observing 
that  the  degree  of  y  in  Y  is,  at  most,  equal  to  n— a,  in  Y'  to  n— /J,  in  Y"  to 
n— y,  &c.,  we  shall  readily  see  that  in  YY'Y".. .  its  degree  will  be,  at  most, 
equal  to  mn — a— /? — y....  On  the^ other  hand,  if  we  refer  back  to  the  rela- 
tions (Art.  356)  from  which  the  sums  Si,  S21  S3,  &c.,  are  derived,  we  shall 
see  that,  P  being,  at  most,  of  the  firat  degree  in  y,  Q  of  the  second,  R  of  the 
third,  and  so  on,  the  degree  ofy  in  these  sums  can  not  surpass  the  subscript 
number  of  S  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  if  we  refer  (Art.  359)  to  the  formulas 
which   express  double,   triple,   &c.,   functions,   we    shall   perceive   that  in 

S(fl"6*^c''...)  the  degree  ofy  can  not  surpass  a+i9+}'»»»  Hence  in  expres- 
sion (4)  the  degree  ofy  will  be,  at  most,  equal  to  mn. 

The  same  remark  will  apply  to  all  the  symmetric  functions  whose  sum 
composes  the  product  of  the  m  equations  (3) ;  therefore,  lastly,  the  final  equa- 
tion can  not  be  of  a  degree  superior  to  md. 

The  demonstration  seems  to  require  that  equation  (1)  contain  m.  But  we 
can  suppose  that  at  first  x*"  had  a  coefficient.  A,  independent  of  y,  and  that  we 
have  divided  the  whole  equation  by  A.  The  final  equation  ought  to  subsist, 
whatever  may  be  the  value  of  A ;  we  can  make  A=sO,  and  it  is  evident  that 
this  supposition  will  not  raise  the  degree  of  the  final  equation.  Finally,  the 
theorem  is  to  be  thus  understood :  that  the  elimination  between  two  general 
equations,  the  one  of  the  degree  m,  the  other  of  the  degree  n,  ought  to  give  a 
final  equation  of  the  degree  mn ;  but  that,  in  particular  cases,  the  degree  of 
the  final  equation  can  be  less  than  mn. 

EXAMPLES. 

The  two  equations,  x — y"=0,  x^-f-ay+^y+^^^f  although  veiy  simple, 
win  give  a  final  equation  fully  of  the  degree  mn ;  for,  by  substituting  in  the 
second  the  value  of  x  derived  from  the  first,  it  becomes  y^'*-\'ay^'\-by+c=zO. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  eliminating  x  between  the  equations  x" — y^ssO, 
x'-|-ay°4-&y-|-c=0,  we  obtain  a  final  equation  of  A  degree  less  than  mit,  viz., 

369.  For  extending  the  theorem  to  any  number  whatsoever  of  equations, 
we  have  the  general  theorem  given  by  Bezout,  viz.,  that  If,  between  equations 
equal  in  number  to  that  of  the  unknoums^  we  eliminate  all  the  unknowns,  except 
onCj  the  degree  of  the  final  equation  vnll  be,  at  most,  equal  to  the  product  of  the 
degrees  of  these  equations. 

Before  Bezout,  the  theorem  had  been  known  for  the  case  of  two  equations ; 
and  Cramer,  in  the  appendix  to  his  Introduction  to  the  Analysis  of  Right 
Lines,  has  given  a  very  simple  demonstration,  which,  in  reality,  does  not  differ 
from  that  which  we  have  stated.  It  has  been  a  desideratum  that  the  same 
demonstration  should  be  capable  of  being  applied  to  all  other  cases ;  tliis  has 
been  accomplished  by  Poisson,  in  a  memoir  which  appeared  in  the  eleventh 
▼olume  of  the  Journal  de  Viicole  Polytechnique. 
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370.  As  another  application  of  the  theory  of  elimination,  we  shall  briefly 
Ulustrate  the  principle  upon  which  Tschimhausen  proposed  to  accomj^h  the 
general  solution  of  equations,  but  which,  as  observed  at  Art.  277,  was  soon 
found  to  be  of  but  very  limited  application,  not  extending  beyond  equations  of 
the  fourth  degree ;  and,  even  within  this  extent,  too  laborious  for  general  use. 
The  principle  consists  in  connecting  with  the  proposed  an  auxiliaiy  equation 
of  inferior  degree  with  undetermined  coefficients,  and  of  as  simple  a  fbrm  as 
possible  consistently  with  the  office  it  is  to  perform,  but  involving,  besides  the 
unknown  quantity  ar,  a  second  unknown  y.  The  unknown,  common  to  bodi 
equations,  is  then  eliminated  according  to  the  method  at  Art.  315,  and  a  fioal 
equation  in  y  thus  obtained,  of  which  the  coefficients  are  functions  of  the  un- 
determined coefficients  in  the  auxiliary  equation.  The  arbitrary  quantities, 
thus  entering  the  coefficients  of  the  final  equation  in  y,  are  then  determined 
so  as  to  cause  certain  of  these  coefficients  to  vanish ;  by  which  means  the 
equation  is  ultimately  reduced  to  a  prescribed  form,  supposed  to  be  solvable  by 
known  methods. 

371.  As  an  example,  let  it  be  required  to  reduce  the  cubic  equation 

j»+ai*+bx+c^O (1) 

to  the  binomial  form 

Assume  an  auxiliary  equation 

««+a'x+6'+y=0 (2) 

and  eliminate  x  from  (1)  and  (2)  in  the  usual  way.    The  remainder  arising 
from  divkling  the  first  member  of  (1)  by  the  first  member  of  (2)  it 

(a'«-.aa'+6-6'-y)ar+(a'~fl)(6'+y)+(J, 
which,  equated  to  ssero,  gives 

(fl-a0(6-+y)-c 
a'«— aa'+6— 6'— y' 

and  this  value  of  x,  substituted  in  the  proposed  equation,  transforms  it,  after 
reduction,  into  the  form 

y»+fcy*+ty+A:=0 (3) 

where 

^=35'— aa'+ct«— 25 
t=35'»— 25'(aa'— a«+26)+a^6 
+  (3c— a6)a'+6«— 2ac 

(3c— a6)a'6'+aca'«+(6«— 2atf)i'— 6ca'+c«. 

Hence,  in  order  to  reduce  (3)  to  the  prescribed  form,  we  must  determine 
the  arbitrary  quantities  a',  6'  conformably  to  the  conditions  A=0,  t=rO  ;  that 
is,  these  quantities  must  satisfy  the  equations 

36'— aa'+a«— 26=0 
36'«_26'(aa'— a«+26)+a'«6+ 
(3c— a6)a'+6«— 2ac=0, 

of  which  the  first  is  of  the  first  degree  with  respect  to  a'  and  b',  and  the  other 
of  the  second  degree,  so  that  their  values  may  be  determined  by  a  quadratic 
equation.     And  these  values,  or,  rather,  the  expression  for  them  in  tenns  of 
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the  given  coefficients,  being  suhttitated  in  tlie  preceding  expression  for  Ar,  ren 
der  that  symbol  kaowa ;  and  thus  the  required  form 

18  obtained. 

372.  In  a  similar  manner  may  the  general  equation  of  the  fourth  degree 

be  transfonned  mto  one  of  the  form 

which  is  yirtnaDy  a  quadratic,  by  eliminating  x  from  the  paur  of  equations 

wluch  elimination  win  conduct  to  a  final  equation  in  y  of  the  f<nin 

from  which  the  second  and  fourth  terms  will  vanish  by  the  equations  of  con- 
dition 

^=0,  t=0, 

the  first  of  which  will  be  of  the  first  degree  as  regards  the  arbitrary  quantities 
a',  6',  and  the  second  of  the  third ;  both  quantities  are,  therefore,  determina- 
ble by  means  of  an  equation  of  the  third  degree,  and  thence  the  quantities 
h,  A:,  which  are  known  functions  of  them. 

An  tMs  is  very  laborious,  but  it  reaHy  does  eflfect  the  object  proposed  thus 
far ;  that  is,  it  reduces  the  solution  of  equations  of  the  third  and  fourth  de- 
grees to  those  of  inferior  degrees ;  but  beyond  this  point  the  method  fails,  as 
the  conditional  equations  resolve  themselves  ultimately  into  a  final  equation 
that  exceeds  in  degree  that  which  they  are  intended  to  simplify. 

On  this  subject  we  may  add  that  Mr.  Jerrard  has  greatiy  extended  the  prin- 
ciple of  Tschimhausen,  and  has  succeeded  in  reducing  the  general  equation 
of  the  fifth  degree 

a*-|- A4a:«+ A92»+ A8a*+ Ar-f.  N=0 
to  the  remarkably  simple  forms 

so  that  the  solution  of  the  general  equation  of  the  fifth  degree  might  be  con- 
sidered as  accomplished  if  either  of  the  above  forms  could  be  solved  in  general 
terms. 

For  a  very  masterly  analysis  of  Mr.  Jerrard*8  researches,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  paper  of  Sir  W.  R.  Hamilton  in  the  Report  of  the  sixth  meet- 
ing of  the  British  Association. 

METHOD  OF  LAGRANGE  FOR  SOLVING  BaUATIONS. 

373.  A  remarkable  application  of  the  theory  of  symmetrical  functions  is  that 
made  by  Lagrange  to  the  general  solution  of  equations ;  by  that  means  he 
solves  the  general  equations  of  the  first  four  degrees  by  a  uniform  process, 
and  one  which  includes  an  otiiers  that  have  been  proposed  for  that  purpose, 
the  common  relation  of  which  to  one  another  id  thns  made  apparent. 

It  consists  in  emfrioying  an  auxiliary  equation,  called  a  reducing  equation, 
whose  root  is  of  the  form 
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denoting  by  Zi,  x,, . .  Xb  the  n  roots  of  the  proposed  equatioD,  and  by  a  one  of 
the  n^  roots  of  ainity ;  and  the  principle  on  which  it  is  based  is  as  follows : 
Let  y  be  the  unknown  quantity  in  the  reducing  equation,  and  let 

au  Oif.Ou  denoting  certain  constant  quantities ;  then,  if  n— 1  values  of  y, 
and  suitable  values  of  the  constants  Oi,  Os,  • . .  a^n  can  be  found,  so  that  we  may 
have  ft — 1  simple  equations,  these,  together  with  the  equation 

will  enable  us  to  determine  the  n  roots. 

Now,  supposing  the  constants  in  the  value  of  y  to  preserve  an  invariable 
order,  ai,  os,  &;c.,  since  the  number  of  ways  in  which  the  n  roots  may  be  com- 
bined with  them  to  form  the  expression  aiXi  4-092*1-4-,  &c.,  is  the  same  as  the 
number  of  permutations  of  n  things  taken  all  together ;  therefore,  the  expres- 
sion for  y  will  have  n{n — 1) . . .  3.2.1  values,  and  the  equation  for  determiniog 
y  will  rise  to  the  same  number  of  dimensions,  or  will  be  of  a  degree  higher 
than  that  of  the  proposed  equation ;  hence  the  method  will  be  of  no  use,  un- 
less such  values  can  be  assumed  for  the  constants  Oi,  a,, . . .  a^  as  shall  make 
the  solution  of  the  equation  in  y  depend  upon  that  of  an  equation,  at  most,  of 
n — 1  dimensions.  Now  this  may  be  done  (at  least  when  n  does  not  exceed 
4)  by  taking  the  n^  roots  of  unity  aP,  a,  a^,  a^  . . .  a"~^  for  a„  Og, .  • .  a^,  so  that 

y=aOxi+«Xg+  .  • .  -J-o'f-*Xr-|-o'XH.i+  . . .  +«'""*^- 

For,  in  the  first  place,  with  this  assumption,  the  reducing  equation  will 
contain  only  powers  of  y  which  are  multiples  of  n,*  for,  since  a"s=:l, 

or  o»-'y = a^Xr+j + axr^i  H H  a— 'x„ 

which  is  the  same  result  as  if  we  had  interchanged  Xi  and  x^^i,  Xs  and  x^^ 
dec,  so  that  if  y  be  a  root  of  the  reducing  equation,  o'-'y  is  also  a  root ;  there- 
fore, the  reducing  equation,  since  it  remains  unaltered  when  a^'y  is  written 
for  y,  contains  only  powers  of  y  which  are  multiples  of  n ;  if,  therefore,  we 
make  y^sszZf  we  shall  have  a  reducing  equation  in  z  of  only  1.2.3 . . .  (n— 1) 
dimensions,  whose  roots  wiD  be  the  different  values  of  z  which  result  from 
the  permutations  of  the  n — 1  roots  Xg,  X3, . . .  Xg  among  themselves.  We  shall 
now  have,  expanding  and  reducing, 

z=y»=iio+ttia+t«90«-| h^^i****"*! 

in  which  tiot  Ui,  ««,  . . .  Ua-i  are  determinate  functions  of  the  roots,  which  will 
be  invariable  for  the  simultaneous  changes  of  Xi  into  x,^.!,  X|  into  x,^^  &c., 
since  zs=(a^y)° ;  and  when  their  values  are  known  in  terms  of  the  coefficients 
of  the  proposed  equation,  we  shall  immediately  know  the  values  of  the  roots. 
For  let  Zof  zi,  Zg,  • . .  Zn^i  be  the  different  values  of  z,  when  1,  a,  /?,  7^, ....  A, 
the  roots  of  y"-^  1^0,  are  substituted  for  a;  then,  since  y=:  V^i  we  have 

Xt4'°^8+  •  •  •  +a""*x,=  V^i 


therefore,  adding,  and  taking  account  of  the  properties  of  the  sums  of  the 
powers  of  1,  a,  8,  y,  &c.,  (Art.  357,  [2]),  we  get 
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fiXi=  ^0+  VziH-  .  •  •  +  Vz^i- 
Agaio,  muItiplyiDg  the  above  system  of  equations  respectively  by  1,  a"""', 
p^\  . . .  A*-S  we  get 

and  so  on  for  the  rest.  Hence,  since  — jpi^  V^o*  And  .*.  ('-pi)"=zo=tto 
-|-ui-4- . . .  -f-Uo-it  the  problem  is  reduced  to  finding  the  values  of  Ui,  ti«, . . .  Ua-i* 

374.  When  n  is  a  composite  number,  the  above  general  method  admits  of 
simplifications.  For  let  n  have  a  divisor  m,  so  that  n^mp^  and  let  a  be  a  root 
of  y"— 1=0;  then,  since  a»=l,  a"»+»=sa,  a^-Hssa',  &c.,  a*»=l,  a^'^^=^a, 
&c.,  we  have 

=Xi+aXa+a«X3+ ha^-iX^. 

where  Xr^rr-|-^iD44+^sii>4-r+  •  •  •  +^B-m-i-n  And  consists  of  jp  roots ; 

where  t<o,  Ki,  &c.,  are  known  functions  of  Xi,  Xs,  &c. ;  and  when  they  are 
found  in  terms  of  the  coefficients  of  the  proposed  equation,  we  shall  be  able  to 
determine  immediately  the  values  of  Xi,  Xa,  &c.,  as  before.  To  deduce  the 
values  of  the  primitive  roots  :r],  x^,  Xs,  . . .  Xb,  we  must  regard  separately  those 
which  compose  each  of  the  quantities  X],  Xg,  &:c.,  as  the  roots  of  an  equa- 
tion of  p  dimensions.  Thus,  let  the  roots  whose  sum  is  Xi  be  those  of  the 
equation 

xP— XixP-»+LxP-»— Mx^»+  . . .  =0, 

where  L,  M,  &c.,  are  unknown ;  then  the  first  member  of  th)s  equation  is  a 
divisor  of  the  first  member  of  the  proposed,  since  all  its  roots  belong  to  the 
latter.  Hence,  effecting  the  division  and  equating  to  zero  the  coefficients  of 
jt^\  2f^-*,  &c.,  in  the  remainder,  we  shall  have^  equations  in  Xi,  L,  M,  &c, 
of  which  the  first  p — 1  will  give  the  values  of  L,  M,  &c.,  in  terms  of  Xi  by 
linear  equations.  It  will  then  remain  to  solve  the  equation  so  formed  of  p 
dimensions.  Similarly,  substituting  the  value  of  Xs  in  place  of  that  of  Xi,  we 
shall  have  an  equation  giving  the  next  group  of  roots  Xa,  Za+^i  ^* ;  and  so  on. 

EXAMPLE  I. 

x»  — jpx* + ^x — r  ^  0. 
Let  the  roots  be  a,  6,  c,  and  let 

But  Hi,  lis  are  roots  of  the  quadratic 

ii«  — .  (t/j  4-  ttajtt  4"  UiUs = 0, 
and  vi-f  tis=s3Z(a'6)r=3p9— 9r  (Arts.  357, 359), 
ttiUa=9|fl6cS3+2(a36»)-|l3a«6«c«}  ' 

=9^3+9(1?^— 6pg)r+81r«. 
Hence  Ui,  Ut  <ure  known, 

and  .*.  Uo=^p^ — (t<i+tia),  is  known. 

Hence,  denoting  by  Zi,  Zs*  the  values  of  z  when  a  and  a*  are  respectively 
written  for  a,  we  have 
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a+a  b+a*css  ^Zi 
from  which  we  obtun  the  Talues  of  a,  6,  and  e^  viz., 

a=i(jp+vi;+vr,)_ 

EXAMPLE  n. 

Since  4=2.2,  let  a  be  a  root  of  ^—IssO,  so  that  a*s=l ; 
then  y=Xi+«r9+:r,+ax4=Xi+oXB, 

if  Xi=a:i+ar8,  XassXa+x*; 

where  iio=X^-|-X^,  Ui=:2XiXs,  and  iio4-iii=zo=r|i*. 

Hence  Ui^2(xi4-^s)(^24'^4)t  ^7  interchanging  the  roots  among  themaelres, 
will  admit  the  two  other  values  2(xi-|-X8)(r34-^4)t  and  2(ri4'^4)(^+'3)t  ^^ 
will,  therefore,  be  a  root  of  an  equation  of  the  form 

I*'— Mtt*+Nui-.P=0; 

the  coefficients  being  symmetrical  functions  of  Zi,  x^^  xs,  x^,  and,  coDseqiieiitly« 
assignable  in  terms  otp,  q^  r, ».  It  is  easily  seen  that  if  we  make  Ui=s2^— 2Mt 
we  shall  have  an  equation  in  u  whose  roots  are 

x,x,+XaX4,  XiX,+X9X4,  XiX^+x^ ; 

and  the  transformed  equation  is  (Art.  362) 

u* — qu*'\'{pT — 4»)« — (j^ — iq)8 — r*=0. 

Let  u'  be  a  root  of  this  equation,  then  Ui=:29 — 2u' ;  hence,  making 

a=— 1,  Zi=i«o— Ui=i>'— 2tti=^*— 494'4tt'; 

.'.  Xi+Xa==p,  Xi — X,^  -/zi; 

•••  Xi=J(p+  Vzi).  X3=4(jp—  v^T). 

Hence  x,,  x,  may  be  regarded  as  roots  of  a  quadratic  x* — X|X-f-L^O; 

diridiog  the  proposed  by  this,  and  putting  the  first  term  of  the  remainder  eq[ual 

to  zero,  we  find 

^-  2X»-i, 

therefore,  X|,  X3  are  known ;  and  x^,  X4  wiU  result  from  the  same  formuJe 
by  interchanging  X,  and  X,,  or  by  changbg  the  sign  of  the  radical  -/z^, 

EXAMPLE  III. 

X"— 1 
.  =0,  n  being  a  prime  number. 

If  r  be  one  of  the  roots,  and  a  be  a  primitive  root  of  the  prime  number  n 
(that  is,  a  number  whose  several  powers  from  1  to  n~l,  when  divided  by  m, 
leave  different  remainders),  it  will  be  proved  hereafter  that  all  tibe  roots  of 
this  equation  may  be  represented  by 

r,  ra^  r«3,  r«', . . .  r«*-^. 

Let  y=r+ar«+«''^+«  • 
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a  beiug  a  root  of  the  equation  3^->«l=iO.  Therefore,  observing  that  a"~*^l 
and  r»=l, 

Vo»  tCi,  &c.,  being  rationa]  and  integral  fnnctiona  of  r  which  do  not  change  by 
the  substitution  of  r«,  r^,  r**,  &e*T  in  the  place  of  r ;  for  these  quantities,  re- 
garded as  functions  of  Xtf  x^,  23,  6cc.,  do  not  alter  by  the  siooultaneous  changes 
of  r,  into  Z3,  x^  into  X3,  &;e.,  nor  by  the  simultaneous  changes  of  «|  into  X3, 
X3  into  74,  &c.,  to  which  correspond  the  changes  of  r  into  r«,  into  ro*,  &c. 

Now  every  rational  and  integral  function  of  r,  in  which  r"=:l  may  be  re- 
duced to  the  form 

A+Br+Cr«+Dr»+ |-Nr— », 

the  coefficients  A,  B,  C, . . .  N  bemg  given  quantities  independent  of  r ;  or, 
since  in  this  case  the  powers  r,  r*,  r^, . . .  r*^'  may  be  represented,  ahhou^ 
in  a  different  order,  by  r,  r«,  r«', . . .  r**"*,  we  may  reduce  every  rational 
function  of  r  to  the  form 

A+Br+Gr«+Df««+  . . .  -^Nr"-^. 

Therefore,  if  this  function  is  such  that  it  mnains  unaltered  when  r  is 
changed  into  r«,  it  follows  that  the  new  form 

A+Br«+Cr««+Dr««»+ . .  .+Nr, 

coincides  with  the  preceding ; 

.-.  B=C,  C=D,  D=E,  &c.,  N=B, 

and  therefore  the  function  is  reduced  to  the  form 

A+B(r+r«+r««-| {-r^"^),  or  A— B, 

since  the  sum  of  the  roots  ^ — 1 ;  hence  each  of  the  quantities  tioi  ti|,  11,, 
Sccj  will  be  of  the  form  A — B,  and  its  value  will  be  found  by  the  actual  de- 
velopment of  z=y^^ ;  so  that  we  have  the  case  where  the  values  of  uq,  Ui,  Ug, 
&c.,  are  known  immediately,  without  depending  upon  the  solution  of  any 
equation.  Hence,  if  we  denote  by  1,  a,  /?,  7,  &c.,  the  n — 1  roots  of  the  equa- 
tion x°~* — 1=0,  and  by  Zo,  Zi,  z^,  &c.,  the  value  of  z  answering  to  the  substi- 
tution of  these  roots  in  the  place  of  a  in  equation  (1),  we  shall  have,  as  in  the 
former  cases, 

^= ^^1 ' 

an  expression  for  one  of  the  roots  of  the  equation  2^ — 1^0 ;  and  the  other 
roots  are  r*,  r*,  &c. 

Thus,  tiie  solution  of  x** — 1=0  is  reduced  to  that  of  the  inferior  equation 
^'*~'^— 1^0,  of  which  1,  o,  /3,  7,  &c.,  are  the  roots ;  also,  since  n — J  is  a  com- 
posite number,  the  determination  of  o,  /9,  7,  &c.,  will  not  require  the  solution 
of  an  equation  of  a  higher  degree  than  the  greatest  prime  number  in  n — 1 ; 
that  is,  the  solution  of  x" — 1=0  (n  prime)  may  be  made  to  depend  upon  the 
solution  of  equations  Whose  degrees  do  not  exceed  the  greatest  prime  number, 
which  is  a  divisor  of  n— 1. 

EXAMPLS  IT. 

x«— 1=0. 

The  least  primitive  root  of  5  is  2 ;  for  the  powers  of  2  from  1  to  4,  when 
divided  by  5,  leave  remainders  2,  4,  3,  1 ) 
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also  o*=l,  r»=:l,  and  r+7^+r*+r^=  —1 ; 

.-.  z=:y*=— l  +  4a+14a«— 16a». 

But  the  four  roots  of  y**— 1=0  are 

1,  -1,  V-Ti.  -  -/^ ; 


.'.  26=1,  Zi=25,  2,=  — 15+20  V  — !• 
2j=— 15— 20  V— 1; 


.%  x=j{—l+\/5+V— 15+20V— 1+V— 15— 20l/— 1(. 

375.  For  the  proof  that,  in  the  general  equation  of  the   n^  degree,  the 
formation  of  the  reducing  equation  will  require  the  solution  of  an  eqoatioB  of 

1 . 2 . 3 . . .  (n — 2)  dimensions,  when  n  is  prime ;  and  of  -. r^r — ^-    -  ^ r 

dimensions,  when  n  is  a  composite  number,  and  z^mp^  where  m  is  prime; 
and  that,  consequently,  the  method  fails  when  n  exceeds  4,  the  reader  k 
referred  to  Lagrange's  Traile  de  la  resolution  des  equations  tiumeriques^  note 
xiii.,  from  which  the  matter  of  this  section  is  taken. 

RESOLUTION   OF   THE    GENERAL    EaUATIONS    OF    THE    THIRD  A5P 

FOURTH  DEGREES. 

RESOLUTION    OF   THE   EQUATION    OF   THE   THIRD   DEGREE. 

376.  I  shall  suppose  that  we  have  made  the  second  term  of  the  equation  of 
the  third  degree  disappear,  and,  to  avoid  fractions,  I  will  write  this  equatioo 
und^r  the  form 

a:8+3pa:+2g=0 (1) 

Among  the  different  modes  of  resolving  it,  the  most  simple  consists  in  krm- 
mg  a  priori  an  equation  of  the  third  degree,  without  a  second  term,  which  ad- 
mits of  one  known  root,  but  expressed  with  indeterminates,  and  to  make  use 
afterward  of  these  indeterminates  to  render  the  equation  identical  with  the 
proposed  equation  (1).  To  establish  this  identity,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
write  two  equalities,  and  for  this  reason  we  employ  two  indeterminates. 

Let  there  be  made  x=sa-^h:  the  cube  will  be  a:'=a'4-6^+3a6(a+6); 
then,  replacing  a-^-bhj  x^  and  transposing,  we  shall  have 

x»-.3a6r— a»— 6»=0 (2) 

an  equation  which  admits  the  root  z=a4-&,  and  which  it  is  necessary  to  ren- 
der identical  with  equation  (1).     Therefore  we  place 

ah=:—p,  a'+6'=— 27  ....  (3) 

The  first  of  these  equalities  gives  a^b^ss  ~^p^.  Thus  we  know  the  sum 
a'-|-^^  <u><^  ^3  product  a^b^.  Then  the  values  of  a^  and  h^  are  roots  of  an 
equation  of  the  second  degree,  in  which  the  coefficient  of  the  second  term  is 
equal  to  +2q^  and  the  last  term  equal  to  — ^  (see  Art.  191) ;  so  that  this 
equation  will  be,  calling  z  the  unknown, 

2»+29f2— p9  =  0. 

This  is  called  the  reduced  equation. 

Its  two  roots  represent  the  values  of  a'  and  h^ ;  moreover,  we  can  V&9 
either  of  them  indifferently  for  the  value  of  a^,  because  this  amounts  to  cbaog- 
ing  a  into  &,  and  b  into  a,  in  the  value  x^a-^-b.    1  will  take 


■H 
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•  • 


'.J-i: 


a»=-^+  vV+i^.       6»=:-.9f-.  V7'+F». 


Each  radical  of  the  second  degree  here  has  but  one  value,  but  each  oue  of 
the  third  degree  has  three.  If  we  could  satisfy  equation  (3)  without  making 
any  choice  between  these  values,  we  could  also,  by  the  same  values,  render 
equation  (1)  identical  with  equation  (2);  and  since  a+b  iaa,  root  of  the  sec- 
ond, the  first  ought  to  be  satisfied  by  taking 

x=\l^q+  V7+^+ V -?-  V7+?  .  .  (4) 
which  is  the  formula  of  Cardan. 

But  an  important  remark  presents  itself:  it  is,  that  since  each  radical  of  the 
third  degree  has  three  values,  the  above  expression  must  have  nine,  while 
the  equation  (1)  ought  to  have  but  three  roots.  It  is  necessary  to  explain, 
then,  whence  comes  this  multiplicity  of  values,  and  to  discern  among  them 
which  ought  to  be  true  roots  of  the  equation  (1). 

For  this  purpose,  let  us  observe  that,  properly  speaking,  it  is  not  the  reso- 
lution of  equations  (3)  which  has  given  a  and  &,  but  rather  the  equations 

a»69=— ;i»,  a»+6»=— 2g  ...  (6) 

Now  if  we  designate  by  a  and  o^  the  two  imaginary  cubic  roots  of  unity, 
which,  as  we  know,  are  the  one  the  square  of  the  other,  it  will  be  readily 
seen  that  the  equation  a'fr'ss  — p*  may  result  indifferently,  from  raising  to  tho 
cube  these  following : 

ah=i — pf  ahzss — op,  ahi= — a*p. 

Hence  it  follows  that  the  nine  values  contained  in  formula  (4)  ought  to  give 
the  roots  of  the  three  equations, 

2:»+3px-f-2y=0,  a:«-f-3apr+2g=0,  3^+3a^px-\'2q=:0  ....  (6) 

We  can,  moreover,  consider  these  nine  values  as  the  roots  of  the  equation 
of  the  9°  degree,  which  would  be  obtained  by  multiplying  together  the  three 
equations  (6).  But  it  will  be  more  simple,  and  will  amount  to  the  same  thing, 
to  raise  to  the  cube  either  one  of  these  equations,  after  transposing  to  the 
second  member  the  term  which  contains  p.    In  this  manner  we  find  at  once 

(2»+29)>=— 27p»j:». 

As  to  the  roots  which  belong  especially  to  each  of  the  three  equationsr  what 
precedes  furnishes  the  means  of  distinguishing  them ;  because,  according  as 
the  coefficient  of  x  shall  be  3p,  Sap,  or  3a^,  it  is  clear  that  we  ought  to  add 
only  the  values  of  a  and  &,  for  which  we  have  ah=s — p^  or  abssz — op, 
or  ah= — a^p. 

By  this  rule  it  wiU  be  easy  to  form  the  roots  of  the  proposed  equation 
r*-|-3p.r-|-29=0,  the  only  one  with  which  we  have  to  do.  Designate  by  A 
one  of  the  values  of  the  first  cubic  radical,  and  by  B  one  of  the  values  of  the 
second ;  the  values  of  a  and  b  will  be 

a=A,  aA,  a^A;  6=B,  aB,  a>B. 

Moreover,  suppose,  for  this  is  admissible,  that  A  and  B  represent  the  values, 
the  product  of  which  is  ^p.  From  what  has  just  been  said  we  oug^t  to  add 
only  the  values,  the  product  of  which  is  AB ;  then,  recollecting  that  a?=l, 
we  must  take 
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a:=A+B,  x=aA+a«B,  xssa^A+oB; 
and,  besides,  we  know  (303)  that  we  ha^e 


aS 


2  '  2 

If  we  replace  A  and  B  by  the  two  cubic  radicab,  and  a  and  (^  by  tiieir 
Talues,  we  shall  haye 


^yl-9+  V7h^+""^+/- V-y-  Vg'+P'. 


2 

These  are  the  roots  of  the  proposed  equation,  but  we  most  take  care  to  at- 
tach to  the  two  cubic  radicals  the  same  restricted  sense  as  to  A  and  B«  with- 
out which  we  should  find  false  roots. 

377.  To  discuss  these  values,  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  leave  A  and  B 
substituted  for  the  cubic  radicals,  and  to  isolate  the  one  which  k  muHiirfied  by 
V  — 3.    By  this  means  we  have 

XaiA+B, 

A+B     A--B 


2 


+-S-V3, 


A+B     A— B    r- 

I  shall  suppose,  also,  as  is  done  ordinarily,  that  the  coefficients  3p  and  2q 
represent  real  quantities.  Then  equation  (1),  being  of  an  uneven  degree,  haa 
always  one  real  root,  and  it  is  admissible  to  suppose  that  A  and  B  are  the 
values  of  a  and  6,  which  give  this  root;  so  that  A-|-B  will  be  a  real  quantity. 
This  being  premised,  let  us  return  to  the  two  radicals 

If  9*+l'']^0«  ^^b  ^  them  has  one  real  value ;  then  we  can  suppose  A  and 
B  real.  Consequently,  A^-B  and  A— B  will  be  so  also ;  then  the  first  root 
x=A-|-B  is  real,  and  the  other  two  are  imaginary. 

If  q*'\'jp^s=0,  we  have  A=B,  and  then  the  three  roots  will  be  irs=2A, 
x=  —A,  x=— A.  They  are  all  three  real,  and  the  last  two  are  equal  with 
one  another. 

FinaUy,  let  ^+p*K,0,  which  requires  i?  to  be  negative.  Then  a  and  & 
have  no  longer  any  real  determination,  and,  consequently,  the  three  values  of 
X  are  found  complicated  with  imaginary  quantities.  However,  we  know  that 
one  of  them  must  be  real,  and,  indeed,  it  is  evident  that  the  cases  in  which 
the  three  roots  of  equation  (1)  are  real  and  unequal  can  only  be  found  on  the 
hypothesis  in  question,  that  q^-^ji^K^Oy  as  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  the 
supposition  just  above  of  ^-^-jf^O*  It  woukl  be  wrong,  then,  to  affirm  that 
the  values  of  x  are  imaginary.  I  will  prove,  in  fact,  that  neither  of  them  are 
so ;  and  as  we  can  always  suppose  that  A  and  B  are  determinations  su^  that 
the  sum  A-f-B  represents  the  real  root,  the  existence  of  which  is  demon* 
strated,  the  whole  is  reduced  to  showing  that  the  part  ^(A.— B)  \/ — 3,  which 
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is  found  in  the  other  two  values  of  jt,  must  be  real.    By  the  rules  of  algebra 
alone  we  have  (A— B)(A*+AB+B«)=A»— B»;  then 

A»— B»  A»— B» 


A-B== 


A«+AB+B«""(A+B)«— AB' 


But,  because  of  the  values  of  a*  and  of  ^,  we  have  A' — B'=2  ^(f+]^y  and, 
by  the  mannfdr  in  which  A  and  B  have  been  chosen,  we  have  AB=s — p ; 

then,  making  A+B=a:',  there  results  A — Bs=:  ;  consequently 

A-B    — -     V'Sig'+p") 

2     '^  x^+p 

But  by  hypothesis  we  have  ^+p^K,0  ;  then  the  quantity  above  is  real ;  then 
the  three  values  of  z  are  also. 

It  is  thus  demonstrated  that,  upon  the  hypothesis  of  ^•^p^K.O,  the  imag- 
inary quantities  which  affect  the  three  values  of  x  must  destroy  one  another. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  analysis  ought  to  furnish  the  means  of  making 
them  disappear,  but  as  yet  it  has  not  been  found  capable  of  effecting  this  re- 
duction. For  this  reason,  the  case  under  examination  has  been  called  the  tV- 
reducible  case*  Whenever  the  equation  &Hs  under  this  case,  the  general  ex- 
pressions of  the  roots  will  be  of  no  use  in  caksulating  their  numerical  values, 
and  then  we  can  recur  to  the  methods  of  Arts.  290-297. 

KXAMPXiES. 

(1)  7«— 6ar— 9=0. 

9  7 

We  have|>=r — 2,  ^=— -  .«.  V9*+i'*=o'  ''^"ch  gives 


• 


Thus  the  three  roots  are 
xz=3, 

(2)  2*-*21x+20=30. 

Here  ,  jiss— 7,  ^3=10; 

.-.  x=:V  — 10+ 9  V~^+ V  — 10— 9  -v/^. 

This  example  is  one  of  the  irreducible  case.  The  general  value  of  x  ap- 
pears in  an  imaginary  form,  and  yet  the  roots  are  real,  being  the  numbers  1, 
4,  and  — 5,  which,  by  substitution,  will  be  found  to  verify  the  given  equation. 

378.  The  solution  of  the  irreducible  case  may  be  obtained,  also,  by  tiie  help 
of  a  table  of  sines  and  cosines.  We  subjoin  the  method,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
student  acquainted  with  trigonometry. 

Solution  of  the  irreducible  caso  by  trigonometry. 

cos  2^=2  cos^  d— .1 
cos  30:=2  COS  20  cos  6 —  cos  6 
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Substituting  the  first  expression  in  the  second, 

cos  39=4  cos'  0—3  cos  0, 

Whence 

3              1 
COS*  0—-  cos  d—j  cos  39=0 (1) 

In  the  proposed  cubic  equation,  which  we  may  write  under  the  form 
a*+3pr+2^=0 (2) 

X 

put  the  unknown  r  cos  6  for  x ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  put  -  for  cos  0. 

and  (1)  becomes 

3         1 
a:»— 7r«ar— -r»  cos  39=0. 

4  4 

Comparing  this  with  (2),  we  have 

jr»co8  39=— 2(?, 

and 

3  ._.. 

Tr*=  — 3p  .'.  r=2  -^  — j7,  which  is  real,  p  being  negative ; 

«     2o  q 

.«.  cos  39=—=      -  — 


Consequently,  the  trigonometrical  solution  of  the  proposed  cubic  equataon, 
that  is,  the  determination  of  9,  and  thence  of  r  cos  9,  depends  upon  the  triuc- 
tum  of  an  arc^  or  the  determination  of  cos  9  from  cos  39. 

The  mode  of  proceeding  by  aid  of  trigonometrical  tables  is  obvious ;  we  are 

to  seek  in  the  table  of  connes  for  the  angle  whose  cosine  is  q-J — ^;  diis  wiO 

be  the  angle  39,  and,  consequently,  one  third  of  it  will  be  9 ;  and  the  cosine  of 
this,  multiplied  by  r,  or  2  V  — j7,  will  give  r  cos  9=x  for  one  of  the  real  roots 

of  equation  (2).    As  the  given  cosine,  qyj~^^^t  belongs  equally  to  Oiree  arcs, 

VIZ.,  39,  2n'-|-39,  and  2ir — 39,  by  taking  the  cosine  of  one  third  of  each  of  the 
latter  two,  we  shall  have  the  values  of  the  remaining  roots.  Thus  all  the 
three  roots  will  be  expressed  as  follows : 

2  V— 1?  cos  9,  2  V— i>  cos  g(2ir+39),  2  -/  — p  cos  -(2ir— 39). 

Or,  using  the  supplements  of  the  two  latter  arcs  instead  of  the  arcs  themselves, 
and  remembering  that  the  cosine  of  an  arc  is  equal  to  minus  the  cosine  of  its 
supplement,  we  have  somewhat  more  simply  the  three  values  of  x  in  the  fol- 
lowing form : 

2  V— p  cos  9,  —2  V— JP  cos  (60<*— 9),  —2  V— |>  cos  (60° +9). 
This  method,  with  a  single  exception,  applies  to  the  irreducible  case ;  for, 
as  the  trigonometrical  cosine  of  an  arc  is  always  less  than  unity,  except  when 
that  arc  is  a  multiple  of  180°,  we  must  have 


?vi 


or  5^+jp'<0. 

When  39  is  a  multiple  of  180°,  two  roots  must  be  equal. 
The  reducible  case  may  also  employ  the  aid  of  trigonometry. 
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379.  If  in  the  expressioii 


put  cot  ^^rC-l  ,  it  becomes ■i/^( —  cot  ^±  cosee  ^)f. 


Hence,  redacing,  the  real  root  o£  s^-^-qx-^-rssO  is 
which,  by  putting  tan  ^r=:  tan^  $,  may  be  further  transformed  into 


-4 


cot  2^. 


SimUarly,  the  real  root  of  i»-.gr+r=0,  ^<4 .  becomes  (by  putting  cosee 

la 

cosee  20. 


-4 


WOOLLEY^  METHOD  OF  EESOLVING  THE  CITBIC  EatJATION. 

380.  The  following  method  of  arriving  at  a  new  and  valuable  formula  for  the 
solution  of  cubic  equations  will  be  found  an  excellent  exercise  for  the  student  :* 
Let  the  given  equation  be 

3^+px+q:=0 (1) 

Placing 

orrsm+y (2) 

we  obtain 

f+3mi/»+{3m''+p)y+m^+pm+q=20 (3) 

Tak'mg 

1 


y=f W 


we  obtain 


which  gives 

_M^p  ^^       ji  ^     — =zft (6) 

^  '^m'+pm+q    '^m^-\-pm+q  "^m^+pm+q 

Placing 

,^^__J!^'+^ (6> 

we  find 

3«m«+9am-p«     .  -27<7m»-f  18p«m«4-27;?gm+279«+2p»     ^  . 

^+  3(m^+pfn+qY''+ 27(fk^+pm+q)^  -^  '  '  '  ^'> 

*  It  ii  the  production  of  an  old  pupfl  of  the  aulhor'B,  Mr.  Jamefl  S.  WooUey,  whom  ill 
health,  and  other  diBcouraging  circmnBtances,  have  not  prevented  from  making  some  im- 
portant diicoveriea  in  algebra,  which  it  would  be  premature  at  present  to  publish  to  the 
world. 

Ff 
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The  value  of  m,  which  renders  the  coefficient  of  w  zero,  may  be  found  dios 

Then 

3o     3        /l         fl* 
»=-27±^XV27y'+I (8) 

The  value  of  tr  in  (7),  substituting  the  value  of  m,  found  in  (8),  b  expressed 
in  the  following  four  equations,  (9),  (9,  a),  (9,  6),  (9,  c),  the  last  three  being 
obtained  by  decomposing  (9)  into  iactors. 

.  ^^/Kt^°'.)(-l^^g;;^)^i;^(-l) 


V-2^V^P'+7X^12p+8lJ 


''  p.") 


Substituting  in  (6)  the  values  of  m  and  w,  found  in  (8)  and  (9,  c),  we  shall 
have 

Z= 5 ,  ^.  (10) 

Substituting  in  (4)  the  values  of  z,  given  in  (10),  and  decomposing  one  morD 
of  its  terms  into  fiictors,  we  shall  have 

Hence 
(continuing  the  numerator)  /si^iaW— |i^^*-j.2!\ (12) 
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But  the  first  tenn  in  the  numerator  of  (12)  may  be  transformed  thus : 

But  the  last  term  in  the  numerator  of  equation  (12)  is 
Therefore  the  sum  of  the  first  and  last  terms  of  the  numerator  of  (12)  is 
Therefore, 


x^ ^ 


2,^;;;;3(-|±^iMf=t^^^ 


54    fl  9* 

Diyiding  both  numerator  and  denominator  by  ^'^■yJ'^I^'^'T*  ^®  °^^^ 

(-|^V27^+4)   "¥ 


rs:- 


The  numerator  of  this  value  of  x  is  equal  to 

The  denominator  is  equal  to 

Dividing  numerator  and  denominator  by  the  common  factor,  we  have 

X= r— 


This  formiila  may  be  reduced  to  that  of  Cardan  by  dividing  the  numerator 
by  the  denominator,  and  observing  that 

we  thus  obtain 


«(-|±Nfe^'+(-|Wi-'+?)' 

But  the  first  form  is  preferable,  as  it  gives  only  the  three  values  which  satisfy 
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equation  (1),  whereas  Cardan^s  formula  givea  nioe  yalues,  mx  of  .which  have 
to  be  rejected. 
A  partial  division  gives 


=(-i±#^^ 


which  is  an  advantageous  form,  inasmuch  as  but  one  third  root  has  to  be  ex- 
tracted, both'  radicals  having  the  same  form. 

A  shorter  solution  of  the  above  might  be  given,  but  we  have  already  extend- 
ed our  article  on  cubics  sufficiently  fiu. 

IRRATIONAL  EXPRESSIONS    ANALOGOUS  TO  THOSE    OBTAINED   IN   THE   RESO- 
LUTION OF  EQUATIONS  OF  THE  THIRD  DEGREE. 


is  V  A±  VB  ; 


381.  One  of  these  expressions  is  V  A^  \/B ;  but  it  frequently  happens 
that  A  and  B  are  rational  numbers,  and  then  it  may  be  possible  to  rednce 
these  radicals  to  simpler  expressions,  in  which  there  are  no  longer  radicals 
over  radicals.  This  problem  has  already  been  resolved  ibr  radicals  of  the 
second  degree,  and  it  is  now  proposed  to  resolve  it  with  reference  to 
of  the  higher  degrees. 


VA+  VB. 


I  shall  commence  with  the  cubic  radical  \A'{-'^B.    We  can  not  suppose 
for  this  root  a  quantity  of  the  foirm  V^-|~  V^*  for  we  have 

(  y/a+  -v/6)9=:a  Vli+Sa  Vl+^h  ^/a+b  yfh 

a  result  which  contains  the  radicals  \/a  and  V^*  But  the  preceding  fnkmk- 
tion  shows  that  we  should  have  a  result  of  the  form  A-|-  \/B,  by  raising  to 
the  third  power  the  expression  a-|-  -/&  and  (a-|-  \/6)  ^c.  I  will  choose  this 
last  expression  as  the  more  general ;  we  shall  then  have 


x/ 


''A+^/Bz={a+^/b)^/c .^  (1) 

Raising  both  members  to  the  third  power,  it  becomes  A-|-  VB=c(a'-|-3a&) 
-f-<^(3a*-|-&)  ^b ;  equaling  the  rational  parts  together,  and  the  irrational  puts 
by  themselves, 

A=c(a'+3a&) '. (2) 

-v/B=c(3a«+5)  V5 (3) 

The  problem,  then,  is,  to  find  for  a,  &,  c  rational  values  which  satisfy  these 
two  equations.  But  squaring  these  equations,  and  then  subtracting  tbe  one 
from  the  ot|ier,  we  have 

A«—B=c«(a8—3a<6+3a«&«— &»)«€•(««— 6)» ; 

,  .     ,      V(A'-B)c 

hence  cfi — 0= . 

c 

Since  a  and  b  ought  to  be  rational,  it  will  be  necessaiy  to  take  c  such  that 
(A*— B)c  be  an  entire  or  fractional  cube,  which  is  always  possible.  Calling 
the  second  member  of  the  above  equation  M,  we  shall  have  a' — &=M, 
whence  6= a' — M.  By  substituting  this  value  of  6  in  equation  (2),  it  will 
become 
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4ca»— 3Mai-.A=0  . (4) 

This  equation  must  give  for  a  at  least  a  commensurable  vahie,  without 
which  the  transformatioa  (1)  will  be  impoaelble. 

J — z  ./ — I 

If,  instead  of  VA-|-  yfBj  we  should  have  to  reduce  y  A. —  V^t  it  wonld 
suffice  to  change  throughout  in  the  preceding  method  the  sign  of  \/&. 

»/ — — 

For  example,  let  the  expression  be  V^^:^  -v/^OO.  We  shall  have  A =14, 
Br=:200,  A'— Bss— 4;  hence  (A'— 6)c=— 4c;  we  shall  then  have  the 
perfect  cube  —8,  by  taking  c=2.  Consequently,  M=r:— 1,  h^ss^+l,  and 
equation  (4)  becomes  8a'-f-6a — 14=0.  It  can  be  satisfied  by  the  commen- 
surable value  a=l,  which  gives  6=2.  Again,  we  have  already*  obtained 
c^2 ;  hence,  finally, 

'/ — 

Again,  let  the  expression  beV^Hit^V  — I*  "^^  "^^  P^**  ^  under  the 
radical  of  the  second  degree  ;  we  shall  then  have  A=^ll,  B:=— 4,  A' — B 
as  125.  As  125  is  already  the  cube  of  5,  it  will  suffice  to  make  c=l.  C<m- 
seqnently,  we  have  M=5,  b=s:cfl—5,  and  equation  (4)  becomes  io"— 15a 
4-11=0.  But  this  equation  is  satisfied  by  the  value  a=l ;  hence  &=— 4, 
and,  consequent^. 


14dh  V200=(l±  V2)  V2. 


4- 


— 11±2V— 1=(1±  V— 4)  Vl* 
382.  Let  us  consider  the  more  general  expression  \f  A±  \/B,  and  take 

VA±  VB=(a±  Vi)V'c (5) 

The  problem,  again,  is  to  determine  rational  numbers  for  a,  &,  c,  if  it  be 
possiUe. 

Raising  (5)  to  the  power  n,  and  equating  separately  the  rational  parts,  we 
obtain 

n(n— 1)    ^,     n(«— 1)(«— 2)(«— 3)  _^,         .     ,  , 

3—                     n(n^l)(n— 2)      „        .     ,    rr 
VB=c[na'^^+-      ^   g   3 ^a»-36+,  &c.]  V*  •  •  •  (7) 

We  can,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cubic  radical,  square  these  two  equalities,  and 
subtract  the  one  from  the  other ;  but  the  reductions  will  foe  immediately  per- 
ceived by  observing  that  we  ought  to  have,  at  the  same  time, 

A+  y/B=c(a+  VT)-,  A—  VB=c(rt—  ^/%y ; 
aud  that,  consequently, 

A»— B=c«(a+  VT)'(a^  '/6)°=c«(a«— 6)»; 

V(A»— B)c»-« 

whence  cfl — 0= . 

c 

We  see  from  this  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  c  of  such  a  value  that  the 
second  member  of  this  last  equation  shall  be  rational.  Calling  this  second 
member  M,  we  shall  have  a*-^&s=M,  whence  6r=a'— M;  substitutmg  this 
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valae  of  b  in  (6),  the  resulting  equation  in  a  will  ha^e  a  commensarable  root 
every  time  that  the  transformation  (5)  is  possible. 

383.  In  the  resolution  of  equations  of  the  third  degree,  what  renders  the  v- 
reducible  case  so  remarkable  is,  that  although  we  are  assured  that  the  three 
roots  are  real,  it  is,  nevertheless,  impossible  to  make  the  imaginary  quantides 
disappear  otherwise  than  by  means  of  series.  This  difficulty  is  not  confined 
to  the  equation  of  the  third  degree ;  it  will  be  encountered  equally  in  the  gen- 
eral formula 


VA+B  V  — 1+ VA— B  V  -1 


(8) 

which  formula  I  shall  stop  to  consider  for  a  moment. 

To  consider  this  expression  in  its  most  general  sense,  we  ought  to  combine 
the  n  determinations  of  the  first  part  with  the  n  determinations  of  the  second, 
so  that  we  shall  have,  in  aD,  n'  values.  But  the  expression  is  rarely  taken  in 
so  general  a  sense,  and  I  proceed  to  define  that  which  we  ordinarily  attach 
to  it. 

As  the  two  radicals  which  have  the  index  n  reprosent  the  roots  of  the  bi- 
nomial equation,  their  determinations  are  equal  in  number  to  the  quantitiefl 
which  have  the  form  /•\'g  V  — 1.  Moreover,  it  is  manifest  that  to  each  de- 
termination of  the  first  radical  there  corresponds  one  of  the  second,  which 
only  dififers  by  the  sign  of  V  — 1.  But  we  suppose  that  these  corresponding 
values  are  those  which  ought  to  be  added  in  formula  (8) ;  and,  with  these  re- 
strictions, the  values  of  x  are  all  real,  and  only  n  in  number. 

The  product  of  these  two  radical  values,  thus  taken  in  a  same  pair,  is  real 
and  positive ;  but  for  the  product  of  the  two  radicals  we  have,  in  general, 

VA+B  V^  X  V  A— B  V^=  VA«+B*, 

and  the  radical  which  expresses  tliis  product  can  only  have  a  single  real  and 
positive  value ;  hence,  if  we  reprosent  it  by  K*,  we  ought  to  be  aUe  to  charw- 
terize  the  conjugate  values,  which  must  be  added  in  formula  (8),  by  die  oon- 
dition  that  their  product  be  equal  to  K*. 

Formula  (8)  can  be  regarded  as  a  general  expression  of  the  roots  of  an  eqoft- 
tion  whose  degroe  is  marked  by  the  number  of  values  of  which  the  eqoatioa 
is  susceptible ;  hence,  provided  that  it  be  taken  in  its  greatest  extension,  or 
with  the  restriction  which  we  have  just  mentioned,  the  degree  of  the  equa- 
tion must  be  either  n'  or  n. 

This  last  remark  leads  us  to  explain  how  we  form  an  equation,  when  we 
know  the  expression  for  its  root ;  that  is  to  say,  that  an  equation  being  given, 
susceptible  of  taking  dififerent  values,  by  reason  of  the  multiple  values  of  the 
radicals  which  it  contains,  it  is  required  to  find  an  equation  free  from  radicab 
which  has  these  values  for  roots.  I  will  take,  for  example,  the  same  expres- 
sion (8). 

To  abridge,  let  us  make 

A+BV"^=a,  A— BV^=ft; 
the  problem  reduces  itself  to  eliminating  y  and  z  between  the  three  equations 

y-f-z=x,  y»=a,  2°=6. 
But  here  the  elimination  can  be  conducted  according  to  a  very  simple  pro- 
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cess,  aaalogous  to  that  which  has  been  employed  for  reciprocal  equations.    By 
the  rules  of  multiplication  we  have 

(y"+2")(y+2)=y"+'+z'^'+y2(3^»-»-f2'»-i). 

But  y-{-z=iX  and  yz=yab;  hence,  making  ^abzszc^  the  equation  wiD 
become  ' 

By  means  of  this  formula  we  express,  in  function  of  x  and  c,  successively  aU 
the  quantities  y*+**»  y'+2'»  ^c.  When  we  have  fu-rived  at  y"+^"»  ^®  J^" 
place  y"-f'2"  ^7  A+^f  ^^^  ^®°  ^o  ^^  ^^®  ^®  required  equation,  which 
will  be  of  the  degree  n  in  x. 

This  equation  contains  e ;  but  we  have  cr=  V<z2>=  VA.^+B';  hence,  c  is, 
in  genera],  susceptible  of  n  different  values.  By  putting  in  the  equation  each 
of  these  n  values  in  its  turn,  we  shall  have  n  equations,  and,  consequently, 
n  X  n,  or  n>  values  of  x.  This,  in  fact,  ought  to  be  the  case,  from  what  has 
been  said  at  the  dose  of  the  preceding  article.  If  we  should  wish  to  have  a 
single  equation  which  has  all  these  values  for  roots,  it  would  be  still  necessary 
to  eliminate  c  between  the  equation  of  the  degree  n  in  x  and  the  equation 

But  if  in  formula  (8)  we  only  wish  to  associate  the  radical  values  whose 
product  is  real,  it  is  this  real  value  solely  which  we  must  choose  for  c,  and  we 
shall  only  have  a  single  equation  of  the  degree  n  for  determining  all  the  values 
of  X. 

RESOLUTION  OF  THE  EQUATION  OF  THE  FOURTH   DEGREE. 

384.  After  having  made  the  second  term  disappear,  the  general  equation  of 
the  4°  degree  is 

x*+p3*+qx+r=:0 (1) 

If  we  make  xs=:a-\'h'{-c^  squaring,  there  results 

x»=a*+6«+c«+2(a6+ac+5c), 

or,  transposing, 

a«-.(a«4-6«+c»)=2(a6+ac+ic) ; 

raising  anew  to  the  square,  we  have 

then,  replacing  a-\'b'{-chy  x^  and  transposing,  we  obtain 

x«— 2(a»+M+cS)a:«-.8a6c2:+{a«+6«+c«)» 
-.4(a36»+a«c84-6'c»)=0. 

This  equation  is  without  a  second  term,  and  by  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  formed,  we  know  that  it  admits  of  the  root  x=a-f-^+^*  Thus,  we  re- 
solve equation  (1)  in  determining  a,  6,  c,  by  the  condition  that  it  shall  be  iden- 
tical with  the  preceding,  which  gives 

— 2(a«+i»-f-c«)=p 
—  Sabc^q 
(as-|-j«+c«)a— 4(a«6«-[-a»c«+6«c«)r=r. 

These  equalities  show  that,  by  taking  a',  5>,  c>  for  unknowns,  these  three 
quantities  are  the  roots  of  an  equation  of  the  3°  degree,  the  coefficients  of 
which  are  (see  Art.  245) 
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'  -(a«+5>+c«)=^ 


a«6«+a«c«+i«c»= 


2 

W 


Comeqaentljr,  diis  equation  of  the  3°  degree  is 

^2    ^16  64  ^  ' 

Such  is  the  reduced  equation  upon  which  the  solution  of  equation  (1)  depends. 
Suppose  that  the  three  values  of  z  have  been  determined,  which  designate 
bj  z',  z'\  z'"y  we  shall  have 

a=±  -/F,  i=±  VP",  c=±  -/z^. 
If  the  signs  be  combined  in  all  possible  ways,  there  will  result  eight  vahtes 
for  a-\-h-{-c  or  x.    But  as  the  last  term  of  the  reduced  equation  (2)  was 

formed  by  squaring  the  equation  a6c=: — r^,  it  follows  that  the  vahies  contain 

not  only  the  roots  of  the  proposed  equation,  but  also  those  of  an  equation 
which  would  differ  from  it  in  the  sign  of  q. 

At  the  same  time  it  may  be  perceived  that,  to  have  only  the  roots  of  the 

proposed,  it  is  necessaiy  to  add  only  the  values  of  a,  &,  c,  for  which  ahc=i  -^o^* 

and  the  product  of  which  has,  consequently,  the  contrary  sign  to  q.  In  each 
particular  case  it  will  be  easy  to  determine  for  the  radicals  three  values.  A,  B, 
C,  which  shall  fulfill  this  condition;  and  afterward,  with  these  values,  we 
form  the  four  roots  of  the  proposed,  to  wit, 

x=+A+B+C,  x=+A— B— C, 
x=— A+B^C,  x=— A— B+C. 

Generally,  instead  of  A,  B,  C,  the  three  radicals  are  placed,  and  the  values 
of  X  are  written  thus : 


x=4-  -v/z'+  V*"—  Vz'",  ar=+  ^2'—  Vz"+  Vz 


f 

777 


Xs:—  -/«'+  \/2"+  \/2'",  X=— Vz'—  Vz"—  yfz' 

But  it  is  necessary  to  understand  that  in  applying  these  formulas  to  particn- 
lar  cases  there  must  be  taken  for  Vz',  \/z"<  -y/z"'  three  determinations,  the 
product  of  which  shall  be  of  the  same  sign  as  q.  This  observation  is  im- 
portant ;  failing  to  have  regard  to  it,  we  might  find  false  roots. 

385.  The  nature  of  the  roots  of  the  reduced  equation  will  make  known  the 
natnre  of  the  roots  of  the  proposed.  But  the  reduced  having  its  last  term 
negative,  has  always  one  positive  root  (see  Art  248,  Prop.  VIII.,  Cor.  4),  and 
the  product  of  the  other  two  roots  should  be  pomtive ;  then,  if  these  last  are 
not  imaginary,  they  will  be  both  positive  or  both  negative.  I  pass  over  the 
case  in  which  9=0,  because  then  the  proposed  would  be  solved  by  the  rules  for 
the  second  degree.    Consequently,  there  are  three  cases  only  to  be  examined.* 

1°.  Ca^e  where  the  three  roots  of  the  reduced  equation  are  positive.  There 
the  four  values  of  x  are  evidently  real,  and  if  the  radicals  ^z\  Vz"t  V^"  be 
regarded  as  representing  positive  determinations,  their  product  will  be  positive ; 

*  This  ezplainfl  an  operation  in  Art  365. 
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then  the  preceding  formulas  will  be  specially  applicable  to  the  case  of  9>0. 
For  qK^O  it  would  be  necessary  to  change  the  sign  of  one  of  the  radicals. ' 

2°.  Case  where  the  reduced  has  one  root  z'  poniive^  and  two  Ti\  2!"  negoHve. 
The  radical  \/?  will  be  real,  but  the  radicals  Vp  and  y/z^  will  be  imagi- 
nary ;  consequently,  die  four  values  of  r  will  be  imaginary  also,  unless  z''zszz*'\ 
When  z"=2:'",one  of  the  two  quantities  V?'+  V^  and  -v/P—  -v/P'  wUl 
become  zero,  and  supposing  it  to  be  the  latter,  the  valnes  of  x  will  be  simply 

x=  V?,  x=  VP,  x=  —  i/?+2  -/P.  x=z  —  -v/?— 2  y/P. 

The  first  two  are  real,  since  z'  is  positive,  and  the  other  two  are  imagi- 

naiy,  since  z"  is  negative.    Besides,  as  in  the  reduction,  we  have  supposed 

V2":=\/2'",  we  ought  to  have  here  '/z' ^fzP 'Jzy' ^=iz''  yfz' \  so  that  this 

product  can  only  have  the  sign  of  q  by  choosing  for  ^Jz'  a  sign  contrary  to 

that  of  9,  since,  by  hypothesis,  z"  is  negative. 

3^.  Case  in  which  the  reduced  has  one  root  z'  positive,  and  two  roots  z'',  z"' 
imaginary.  The  positive  root  z*  being  known,  we  can  divide  the  reduced  by 
X — z',  and  we  shall  have  an  equation  of  the  second  degree,  which  will  give  for 
z"  and  z'"  imaginaiy  values  of  the  form 

Consequently,  two  of  the  values  of  x  will  contain  the  sum 
and  the  other  two  will  contain  the  difference 


v/+^v-i-v/-^v-i. 


THE  DIOPHANTINE  ANALYSIS. 

386.  This  branch  of  analysis  derives  its  name  from  its  inventor,  Diophan- 
tus,  of  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,,  who  flourished  about  the  year  360,  A.D.  It 
relates  chiefly  to  the  finding  of  square  and  cube  numbers. 

The  solutions  of  the  questions  must  frequently  be  left,  notwithstanding  the 
Tsrious  rules  that  have  been  given  for  this  purpose,  to  the  talents  and  ingenui- 
ty of  the  learner,  who,  in  pursuing  these  inquiries,  will  soop  perceive  that 
nothing  less  than  the  most  refined  algebra,  applied  with  great  skill  and  judg- 
ment, can  surmount  the  various  difficulties  which  attend  them ;  and,  in  this 
respect,  no  one,  perhaps,  has  ever  excelled  IXophantus,  or  discovered  a  greater 
knowledge  of  the  extent  and  resources  of  the  analytic  art. 

When  we  consider  his  work  with  attention,  we  are  at  a  loss  which  to  ad- 
mire most,  his  singular  sagacity,  and  the  peculiar  artifices  he  employs  in  form- 
ing such  positions  as  the  nature  of  the  problems  requires,  or  the  more  than 
ordinary  subtilty  of  his  reasoning  upon  them. 

Every  particular  question  puts  us  upon  a  new  way  of  thinking,  and  fur- 
nishes a  fresh  vein  of  analytical  treasure,  which  can  not  but  prove  highly  use- 
ful to  the  mind  in  conducting  it  through  other  difficulties  of  this  kind  when- 
ever they  occur,  and  also  in  enabling  it  to  encounter  more  readily  those  that 
may  arise  in  subjects  of  a  different  nature. 

The  following  directions  for  resolving  questions  in  the  Diophantine  analysis 
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will  be  fouad  useful;  but  no  general  rule  can  be  given,  and,  therefore,  the 
student  must  often  be  left  to  depend  solely  upon  his  own  ingenuity  and  skifl. 

BULE. 

Substitute  for  the  root  of  the  square  or  cube  required,  one  or  noore  letters, 
such,  that,  when  they  are  involved,  either  the  given  number  or  the  highest 
power  of  the  unknown  quantity  may  vanish  from  the  equation ;  and  then,  if 
the  unknown  quantity  be  of  the  first  degree,  the  problem  will  be  solved  by 
reducing  the  equation.  But  if  the  unknown  quantity  be  still  a  square  or  a 
higher  power,  some  other  new  letters  must  be  assumed  to  denote  the  root, 
with  which  pr6ceed  as  before,  and  so  on  till  the  unknown  quantity  is  but  of  the 
first  degree,  and  from  this  all  the  rest  will  be  determined. 

EXAMPLES.* 

(1)  To  find  two  square  numbers  whose  sum  is  a  square. 
Let  2*  and  ^  be  the  two  squares ;  let  3z  and  4z  be  the  roots. 


Then  252«=  D  t=n— 62|«=n»— 10n2+252«; 

,•.2=—;  ifn=10,  2=1,  then  zx3=3  and  zx  4=4  i 

and  the  two  squares  are  9  and  16,  whose  sum  is  25,  a  square,  if  n=z20,  z^2; 
and  from  this  we  get  another  value  of  x  and  y,  and  so  on. 

(2)  To  find  two  square  numbers  whose  difference  is  a  square. 
Let  3fi  and  y*  be  the  two  squares. 

Assume  a:* — y*=(2 — nyy=z3^ — 2iwry+**y* 

Then  — .y»=— 2n.Ti/+ny, 

or  2»r^  (n'4-  ^  )•  2/ » 

n«+l 

•••^=-2;r-y- 

Suppose  y=2n,  then  2r=n'-f'^*  ^^  n=2,  3^r=4,  and  x=5;  also  2*— 5* 
^25 — 16s=9,  a  square  number.  If  n=s3,  y=6,  and  x=10;  also  z*— y* 
^100— >36=s64,  a  square  number. 

(3)  To  change  the  sum  of  two  squares  into  the  sum  of  two  others  any  num- 
ber of  ways  at  pleasure ;  for  example,  in  three  diflferent  ways. 

Let  a'  and  h^  be  the  given  squares,  and  let  a-^x  and  car— 6  be  the  roots  of 
the  required  squares ;  then,  by  the  question,  we  get 

a— x|«+cr^h=a«+6« ; 

by  involution,  a«— 2a3:+r«+c«2«— 26cr+6«=a«4-6« ; 

by  transposing  and  dividing, 

—2a  4- 24  c'a:— 2c6=0, 

26c+2a 
c«x+x=26c+2aandr=— — , 

where  c  may  be  taken  at  pleasure ;  for  example, 

0=2,  3,  and  4 ; 

454-2a   66+2(1       ^  854-2a 
then,  ar= — g — ,  —jj^ — ,  and  . 


*  Many  of  these  problems  are  selected  from  the  Arithmetical  daestions  of  Diophantu, 
of  which  six  oat  of  thirteen  books  now  remain.  The  best  edition  is  that  pablisfaed  at 
Paris,  by  Backet ^  in  the  year  1070,  with  notes  by  Fermat 

t  This  sign  Q  denotes  that  the  number  placed  eqaal  to  it  is  a  perfect  iqnsre. 
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(4)  To  divide  a  number  which  is  the  product  of  the  sum  of  two  squares  by 
the  sum  of  two  others,  into  two  squares  two  different  ways. 

Let  a*-|-M  be  the  sum  of  two  squares,  and  i^-\-€P  the  sum  of  two  others, 
whose  product  (a«+fc«).(c*+<i*)=(ac  + W)«+(6c— ac/)«=(ac— W)»+(6c 
4-a(f)^,  as  required. 

(5)  To  find  a  number,x,such,that  x+1  and  x— 1  shall  be  squares. 

Let  x+l=a«, 

and  r— 1=6' 

.-.  2=a' — 6*  by  subtraction; 

.'.  2xl={a+b){a'-b), 

'     ,        3 
or  3=2a,  and  a=o* ' 

9 
and  <*'=4; 

9^6 
•44, 
Or  thus: 

x+l=y» 
X       =y«— 1 

X— l=y«— 2=  D  =j— y|*=«*— 2«y+y« 
...  s*-^2sy=:^2 

2*y=«»+2,  and  y=-g-; 

9  5 

take  *=1  .'.  y=|f  and  x=y« — 1=-— 1=-,  as  before. 

(6)  Required  to  find  four  square  numbers  whose  sum  shall  be  a  D . 

Let  1,  4,  9,  and  x*  be  the  required  squares ;  then,  by  the  question,  we  get 


U+x^rsQ  =n— x|«=n«— 2nx4.x«, 

n«— 14 
and  '="^25^"' 

5  25 

where  n  may  be  any  number  at  pleasure,  if  n=3,  x=  —  g,  ^=3gf  or  if  n=4, 

1  1       ,  1       225    "15 

x=-,  and  the  numbers  are  1,  4,  9,  and  —  ;  then  l+4+9+-Tg"=^=-T- 

as  required. 

(7)  Divide  2  into  three  rational  squares. 

Let  X,  2x— >!,  and  3x — 1  be  the  roots  of  the  three  squares  respectively; 
then  x«+4x8— 4x+l+9x«— 6x+l=2; 

by  transposing  and  dividing, 

5  3  8    , 

x=-,  2x— 1=-,  3x— 1=^,  the  roots; 

and  the  D'swiObe 

25  .       9         , ,       64 

^=^1  2x-l|«=— ,  and  3x-l|»=2a' 


491  —     *i  —491 « -I  —491 

9^     64^98 
49^"49^"49~49 


25      9      64     98 
the  sum  of  which  is  TB+7Q+iQ=i^=2,  the  proof. 


Or  thus : 

Let  1,  x^,  and  y"  be  the  squares ;  then 
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or  a^=l— ^=  n  =1— nyl«=l— Sny+ny 

2n 

4 
where  n  may  be  taken  any  number  greater  than  1 ;  if  n=:2,  tiiea  y=c  ^^ 

16  9 

t/*=srr ;  then  will  3^==^^  and  the  snm  of  these  plna  1  is  eyidently  2. 

(8)  Divide  ^  into  three  rational  squares. 

Let  X,  2x — r,  and  3x — -,  be  the  roots  of  the  rational  squares,  and  their 

squares  are 

1  1 

a:«,  4a:«— 2x+j,  9j:«— 3r+j, 

and  a:«+4a*-.2x+j+9^-3x+j=i, 

5  25 

and  X  will  be  found  to  be  —,  from  which  we  get  the  three  squares,  viz.,  — , 

9      64  1 

Tofi*  Tofi'  ^"^^  their  sum  v^  evidentiy  -,  as  required. 

(9)  To  divide  a  given  square  number,  100,  into  two  such  parts,  that  each 
of  them  may  be  a  square  number. 

Let  3^  be  one  of  the  parts,  then  100— x",  the  other  part,  will  be  a  square 
number. 
Assume  100— 2«=(2r— 10)»=4a;«— 40x+100. 

.*.  x=8,  and  2r — 10=6 ;  hence  64  and  36  are  the  parts  required. 
The  same  problem  may  be  resolved  generally  in  the  following  manner : 
Let  a'  be  the  given  square,  3*s=z  one  of  its  parts,  and  a" — sfi  the  other. 
Assume  a»— a«=:(nx— a)«=n«x»— 2anx+a«; 

Then  — 2«=n«x«— 2anx  ; 

are  the  two  squares  required ;  in  which  expressions  a  and  n  may  be  any  whole 
numbers  whatever,  provided  n  be  greater  ihan  unity. 

(10)  To  find  a  number,x,such,that  x-|-128  and  x-f*^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^  square 
numbers. 

Assume  x4-128=z>  .*.  x=:2^ — 128,  which  is  one  condition  answered;  then 
z*— 128+ 192=2^4-64  =z  a  =a'  .*.  z>=a*— 64 ;  then  we  have  only  to  assume 
such  a  value  for  a  as  wiU  make  a'— 64  a  square ;  but  it  is  plain  that  if  a  be 
taken  =10,  then  a*— 64=36=  D ,  and  z'=36 ;  but  this  wo^ld  make  the  valae 
of  X  negative ;  then,  in  order  to  find  values  for  z  that  will  make  x  positive,  take 
a=17,  and  then  a*=289,  and  .«.  a*- 64=^26=  D  .•-  2«=225  and  .-.  x=225 
—128=97,  the  value  required. 

(11)  To  divide  a  given  number,  13,  consisting  of  two  known  squares,  9  and 
4,  into  two  other  square  numbers.*  ' 

*  In  the  flolatian  given  of  the  above  problem,  n  and  m  may  be  taken  equal  to  axiy  Dam- 
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Let  nx — 3  be  the  root  of  the  first  square  soughtt  and  mx — 2  the  root  of 
the  other  square. 

Then  fu:^3|«+iiur-.2|«=13» 

or  (n>4-i»«)  .  ;!;«=: (4m +6»)  .  x ; 

6n4-4m 


>*•    X    mSm' 


«*+*'* 


s  » 


3n»+4mn— 3m"  ,    ^ 

whence  nx — 3= r-^ — =  the  root  of  the  first  sqoare, 

6m»— 2n»+2m» 

and       mar— 2= r-; — r =  the  root  of  the  second. 

«'+m* 

„        ^      .         ,  ^        3n«+4mn— 3m»     17       ^ 

If  n=2  and  m=l,  we  have —r-: — r =-7"=  the  root  of  one  square, 

6mn— 2n'4-2m>     6 
and TTZJA ^^Jr^  ™®  ™**  of  the  other  square. 

(12)  Let  14  be  divided  into  three  rational  squares.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  least  three  squares  in  whole  numbers  are  1,  4,  and  9,  which  witt  answer 
the  question;  but  to  give  a  general  solution, 

Let  1,  3r — 2,  2r — 3,  be  the  roots  of  the  required  squares  i 

24 
then  l+(3x— 2)»+(2a:— 3)«=14,  or  x=j^\ 

24  72 

then  ri  ^  ^  ^  vi*  ^^^  which  subtract  2 ; 

/46\«     2116     24  48  ,  ,  .  ,       . 

then  ^jg^  =  Yg^ »  13  X  2= j^,  from  which  subtract  3 ; 

/9V      81  2116      81 

^«"  Vis;  =169  •••  ^  +l69  +169=^^- 

(13)  To  find  two  square  numbers  whose  difference  shall  be  equal  to  any 
given  number. 

Let  x  be  the  root  of  the  lesser  square  sought ;  and  let  d^  the  given  difference 
of  the  squares,  be  resolved  into  any  two  unequal  factors  a  and  &,  of  which  a  is 
the  greater. 

Let  x-4-  ^  be  the  root  of  the  greater  square ; 
then  (r+6)«— j:«=rf=a6, 

a— 6 
Whence  j=;         =  the  root  of  the  lesser  Q , 

a+h 
and  x-\-  h = — ^ — =  the  root  of  the  greater. 

If  </s=60,  and  a  X  &=30  X  2,  we  have 

30—2  ,  30+2 

-2-=14,and^--==16; 

whence  16"  and  14"  are  the  squares  required  whose  difiference  ^60. 

ben  whatever,  provided  their  ratio  be  not  that  of  3 :  8.    For  if  n  were  to  m  as  3  to  2,  the 
loots  of  the  sqaarei  floaght  would  be  fbond  the  lame  aa  the  roots  of  the  kzu)wn  squares. 
If  it  were  required  to  divide  a  given  square,  a^,  into  two  other  squares, 

Since  («!■+ n«)«=(m8— nJ»)2-i-(2inn)«, 

...  (mji-j-n^)"  .  «a=(»»«— «?)a  .a^-f  (2»n»)«  .  a«, 

where  m  and  n  may  be  assumed  at  pleumre,  m  being  greater  than  n. 
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(14)  To  find  two  numbers,  such,  that  if  either  of  them  be  added  to  &e 
square  of  the  other,  the  sum  shall  be  a  square  number. 

Let  7fi-\-2xy  and  y  be  the  required  numbers ; 
then'  3fi+2xy+j/*=i  D  =x+yl* ; 

hence  it  only  remain^  to  make 

3  19 

If  n=2j,  and  x=:l,  then  y=p;  and  2>-|-2ry=r;r,  which  are  two  numbers 

that  win  answer  the  conditions ;  for 


3^ 
13 
Or  thus : ' 


+T3'~169'"13 


«      ,  19 
and- 


400     20 


^■l3""169'"13 


1  1  /I       V 

Put  J — X  and  x  for  the  numbers;  then  -r — x+a:*=(- — x)  ,  a  square,  and 


4-* 


=  a ,  where  x  may  be  taken 


1      X  1x1 

+^=16-2+^+^=16+2+^=4+' 

at  pleasure,  provided  it  be  less  than  -. 

(15)  To  find  two  numbers  whose  sum  and  difference  shall  be  both  aquare 
numbers. 

Let  X  and  y  be  the  two  numbers ;  then,  by  the  question, 

x4-y=  D  ^a'  and  x — y=  D  =6« ; 
add  both  squares,  and  we  get 

hence  x= — - — . 

Again,  by  subtraction, 

2y=a»— 6«  and  y=:     ^     , 

where  a  and  h  may  be  taken  at  pleasure,  provided  a  be  greater  than  5  ;  if 

9_L.l  9  —  1 

a:=3  and  6=1,  then  — 5~=5  and  — 5— =4,  whose  sum  and  difference  are 

both  squares.    Or  thus : 

Let  X  and  x* — x  be  the  numbers. 

It  is  evident  that  their  sum  is  a  square  ;  and,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  other 
condition  in  the  question, 


Assume  x— n|3=x^ — 2x,  the  difference  of  the  numbers ; 

whence  x^ 


2n— 2' 


Hence  the  two  numbers  are  -   j_    and  <       ?  — ^ 5,  in  which  n  may 

9 
be  taken  at  pleasure,  provided  it  be  greater  than  1.    If  n=s3,  x^^j,  and 

_45 
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(16)  FiDdtwo  numbers  whose  sum  is  a  square,  the  sum  of  their  squares  a 

square,  and  either  added  to  the  square  of  the  other  a  square. 

-      1  11 

Let  T— X  and  x  be  the  numbers ;  then  their  sum  t  is  a  square,  and  - — x 


4.a:«=  D  z=z-^x 


\       X  1         ' 

a  square,  and  r^  — -+x+^=  D  =;T+r    a  square  ;  and, 

in  order  to  satisfy  the  other  condition,  we  assume 


16     2'^^^"''*^     4 


'       ^        nx      1 


, .  ^        ,     ,  n— 1     .^  3  1  4,4 

which,   solved,   gives  xisz-^j^^—,  if  n=4,  ^=28'  4'"^'^28'  ^  28 

3 
and  ^  are  numbers  that  answer  the  conditions  as  follows : 


28 


+ 


28 


also. 


26 

'281'' 

T 

28 


_6 

'28 


""Si 


+  28-^28|»'^'28l>""W""28 


'      3_16        84   _100   _10 

+28-i|i*+55j«"^^|«-28 


(17)  Find  two  such  numbers,  that  if  their  product  be  added  to  the  sum  of 
their  squares,  the  sum  shall  be  a  square. 

Let  2x  be  their  sum  and  2y  be  their  difference ;  then. the  greater  will  be 

x-\-y  and  the  less  x^y ;  hence  s^ — y'=:  their  product,  and  2a:'+2y^=  the 

sum  of  their  squares ;  then,  by  the   question,  Zjf^-\-y^7=iUr=inx—y\^  and 

2nt/ 
x=s-r— ^ :  if  71=2  and  v=:2,  . .  x=8,  which  wiU  answer  the  conditions. 

(18)  To  find  two  square  numbers,  such,  that  the  difference  of  their  cube 
roots  shall  be  a  square  number. 

Let  sfi  and  ^  be  the  required  numbers.  Then  2* — y'=  n ;  consequently,  x 
and  y  may  be  any  two  numbers  which  are  the  hypotenuse  and  one  leg  of  a 
right-angled  triangle,  and  the  least  numbers  of  this  description  are  5  and  3,  and 
the  numbers  themselves  15625=125'  and  729=27'. 

(19)  Find  three  numbers,  such,  that  not  only  the  sum  of  all  three  of  them, 
but  also  the  sum  of  every  two,  shall  be  a  Q . 

Put  4r,  2° — 4x,  and  2x4-1  for  the  three  numbers ;  then  it  only  remains  to 
render  6ar+ 1  ^  D . 
Assume  its  root  n — 1; 

then 


whence 


6x+l=n— ll«=n«— 2»-f  1; 
n«— 2» 


if  n=12,  rs=20,  which  will  answer  the  conditions  of  the  problem. 

(20)  Find  two  numbers,  such,  that  the  sum  of  theur  squares  and  the  sum  of 
their  cubes  shall  be  both  squares. 

Let  h  be  the  bnse,  p  the  perpeodicular,  and  h  the  hypotenuse  of  a  rational 

right-angled  triangle,  x  any  multiplier  of  6,  /?,  and  h ;  then  (6x)'4-(j3x)'=(Ax)2, 

but    (6r)^4"(i'^)'=    *    rational    square    =7^2^;   hence   (6'4.|7').x=7^,    or 

r« 
g=,3  ,    «;  now  if  r=Zr»+p3,  .  ,xr=ih^-\-^,  and  .•.  6x=6(&»-f.p'),  jpx=j?X 
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(6»+^);  now  let  fc=s3,|?=4;  then  ia  xrsdl,  frz=27a,  and  px=364.  If 
6=6  and  jp=8,  then  x=728,  6z=:4368,  and  px=:5Q2A,  and  ao  on  in  genenL 

(21)  Find  a  number  to  which  if  8  be  added,  the  sum  shall  be  a  cnbe,  and 
from  which  if  1  be  subtracted,  the  remainder  shall  be  a  cube. 

Let  X  be  the  number;  6=2,  c=:l ;  then  x-|-&'=  a  cnbe  and  z— €*=  a 
cube; 

(^  3c*       <fi 

hence  x+6>=(6.+^a)»=6»+3e»a+-p^«+pa»; 

3c*        <fi 

Assume  X'^(^zsz{a—cy=s  a  cube  =a»— 3«'c+3ac*— c*,  and  .•.  x=a* 
— 3a'c-|-3ac';  and,  equating  both  values  of  x,  we  get 

3c*        <fi 
a»— 3a8c+ 3ac»=3ac«+ -g-a»+^tf», 

whence  «=,__- x3c63=^-j-^; 

and,  putting  the  right-hand  menciber  of  this  equation  into  numbers,  we  get 

3X8     24 

^=8:ii=y5 

.  5256 

hence  x=— . 

(22)  To  find  three^square  numbers,8uch,  that  the  sum  of  ereiy  two  of  them 
shall  be  a  square  number. 

Let  2^,  y*,  and  z>  be  the  numbers  sought. 

Then  a:«+z«,  y»+2«,  and  a;»+y»  are  the  tbxw  numbers;  i.  e., 

^+1,^+1,  and -+5 
are  three  square  numbers. 

Assume  -=  —- — ,  and  -  =: . 

z        2m  '        z        2»  '      ' 

we  have  * 

^  .1      m*+2m«+l        ,  y«     ,      n*+2na+l 

z-5+^= — 4;;ii — » '^"d  ?+^=    4;? — » 

which  are  evidentlj  two  squares;  and  therefore  it  remams  to  make     "^^a 

square  number. 
Now 

2«  (     2m    /    +(     2ii     )    —     4to«      +     4^   ^ 

(w«— l)i.n«+(n«— l)«.m« 

4mV  • 

a  square  number. 

Hence 

(m«-l)«.n«+(n«-l)«.m«,  or  (m+l)^(m-.l)^»»+(n+l)^(«-.l)^m•= 
a  square  number. 

Let  m+l=n— 1 .-.  n=m+2. 

Hence        («+l)«-(»-l)«.(m+2)«4.m«.(m+3)«X(m+l)«, 
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or  (»*— 1)*  •  (m+2)«+m« .  (m+3)», 

or  2m^-f8m'-f  6m>— 4in-f  4, 

18  a  Bqaare  number. 

5m> 
Let  the  root  of  this  quantity  be  a86umed=  -7-— m-|-2. 

Then  l-j *»+2J  =2ffi*+8iii'+6m*— 4»i+4; 

whence  m=— 24,  and  n:=— 22. 

X    »»«— 1      675  V     n«— 1      483 

^^  2=-25r=348'  ""^  5=-2;r=344 ' 

575z       ,  483z 

hence  a:= — ^,  andy=: — —. 

To  obtain  the  answer  in  whole  numbers,  let  2:=s528  ;*  then  x= — 6325,  and 
y=— 5796.  Hence  528,  —5796,  —6325  are  the  roots  of  the  squares,  and 
528",  5796*,  6325*  are  the  squares  required. 

(23)  To  find  three  cube  numbers,  such,  that  if  from  every  one  of  them  a 
given  number  1,  be  subtracted,  the  sum  of  the  remainders  shall  be  a  square. 

Let  14-^f  2 — 7,  and  2  represent  the  required  roots. 
Then,  per  question,  (l+a:)»— 14.(2— x)^— 1+8— 1=  D  ; 
or  (l+r)»+(2-x)»+8— 3=  D  ; 

a*+3a*+3ar4-l+8— 12r+6x«— a«+8— 3=a  ; 
9a»— 9x+14=  D ,  =(«— 3x)«=a«— 6ax+9a» ; 
14— 9x=:a'— 6ax; 

and  6ar — 9x=a^ — 14  .•.  x-ssl-^ ;r. 

©a— y 

Supposea=4;  then  x=: — -rz — =T5»  a^^^  ^"^^^is'  ^*^  ^""^^is' 

/,  .    X,     4913   ,^       ,,      /28\»     21952       , 
•••  <^+^)'=3375'  (2-^)'=y  =  3375-'  "^^  « 
are  the  numbers. 

(24)  It  is  required  to  find  three  integral  square  numbers,  8uch,that  the  dif- 
ference of  every  two  of  them  shall  be  a  square  number. 

Let  the  roots  of  the  required  numbers  be  denoted  by 

««+^,  *»— ^,  andT^+x". 
Assume  r« — a:«=*«4-y«; 

then  f8— J*— *«=y»=  D 

and  y*=r*— 2r«a<— 2r»*»+r*+22:««»+«< ; 

but  (r«+a*)«— («•— y«)«=  D 

=(?«+*•)*— (««—7«+a*+«»)«=r»+2r«x«+r*—«<+2r««»—2««a«—2»«—r* 

+2r«a:«+2r»««— z*— 2»«a;«— *«=  Q 
=:47«a«+4r*«»— 4«*x«— 4*«=  Q 
:=4(r«a<+r*«*— «»a<— «<)=  Q , 
...  7«a»4.7««*— ««a<— *♦=  n  =a«, 
and  (?«-«•)  •  j:«=a»— r*«*+«*, 

take  rs21  and  «s=13, 

*  Tbe  least  '^'y""!*'**  moUiple  of  the  danrnnfaatoni,  46  uid  44. 

Go 
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a« 


^«°  ^=44n:i69-^^^ 


a» 


Take  a=:340, 

then  3^=256  and  y«=7«—««—a:«=441— 266— 169=16, 

.-.  (f«+a*)»=:(441+256)«=(697)«=:  one  number, 
and     (r»— a:°)»=(««+y«)«==(441— 256)«=(1Q5)«=  the  second  number; 
and  (<>— y')>=(169— 16)'=(153)',  which  is  the  other  number. 

(25)  To  find  three  square  numbers  such,  that  their  sum,  being  soTeraDj 
added  to  theur  three  roots,  shall  make  square  numbers. 

Let  2z,  6x,  and  9a:  denote  the  three  roots;  .-.  bj  the  question, 

121a:»+2x=D, 
121a:«+6a:=  a , 
12l2;«4-9x=  D . 

Assume  x=i:^;  then  121r=y  •  and  .«.  12l2«=^,  and  121x«+2a:=r^ 

+i2r 

Hence,  we  get 

y«+2y=n, 
y+6y=n. 

/2«— 1\»        ,                           /«•— 1\'           z*— 2r«+l 
Assume  y«+2y=\^-2^j  ;  and.-.2/»+2y+l=:\^-^^j  +1= ^^ 

z*^2z^+4z*  +  l     2*+22«+l      /r»+l\« 
+1= j-5 = jp =\"2r/  •  ^^  consequently,  y+1 

2»+l  Z«+l  2«— 2;?+l        (2  — 1)»      ,  ,  ,     .        .        .       , 

=-"2^  .-.  =y-5j-  —  1= — =~"2z~" '  "®**®®»  ^^  substituUon  m  the 

second  equation  aboYe,  we  have 

But  4z' is  a  square  number; 

.-.  (z— l)*+12zx(2— 1)«=D 

=(2-.l)«x(2-l)»+122.  (ar-.l)»=(2-l)«X  l(z-l)«+122}. 
But  *  (2— l)«is  D, 

...  (2  — l)«+12z=n=2»+102  +  l=:n. 

Again,  by  substitution  in  the  third,  we  have 

■"l?~  +  ^^""2r"=  °  ="4?"+  4?  =  ° ' 

.-.  (2— 1)*+182  X  (2—1)'=  D ,  and  .-.  (z—l)' .  (z— 1)»+182 .  (2— 1)«=  D . 

Hence  («— 1)'X  {(z— l)«+18z}=  a, 

and  .-.  (2— l)«+18z=  Q  =2«+162+l ; 

hence  (2«+162+l)— (2«+10z+l)=6z=3zx2, 

1  32+2     32 

the  -  sum  of  which  factors  is  — - — =~4"  1»  t^®  root  of  the  greater  D  • 

/32         \«      92« 

...^«+16z+l  =  ^-+i;  =_+3z+l. 
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.'.  s^+16z=—+3z,  and  4««+645j=9^+12*, 

52 

and  .*.  4jr-f  64=9;2r+12,  5«=52,  and  «=-r  ; 


(?-)•  (?) 


«     2209     2209 


25         25 


^     52      \^     52         52      104 
2x-r       2Xt-     2-¥- 


5  ""5  5         5, 

2209   ,    y  2209 

—     ftnd  y— ■   -  —      • 

""  520       121'  ""62920* 
4418  13254   ,  19881 
•••'  ^^  ^^^  ^^    62920'  62920'  "^^  62920  "«  ^«  '■^°^- 

QUESTIONS  FOR  EXERCISE. 

(1)  Required  six  numbers  whose  sum  and  product  shall  be  equal. 

Ans.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  y^* 

(2)  Required  five  square  numbers  whose  sum  shall  be  a  square. 

Ans.  1,  4,  9,  16,  and  |. 

(3)  Divide  the  number  3  into  four  rational  squares. 

.        16    1     9       ^49 

^°'-  25'  25'  25'  "^^  26- 

(4)  Divide  unity  into  three  rational  squares.  ' 

^'^'  49'  49'  ""^  49- 

(5)  Find  two  numbers  whose  sum  is  a  cube,  and  difference  a  square. 

Ans.  1512  and  216. 

(6)  Find  two  numbers  whose  product  plus  their  sum  or  difference  is  each 
a  square. 

Ans.  -  and  4-. 

(7)  To  find  two  numbers,  such,  that  when  each  is  multiplied  into  the  cube 

of  the  other,  the  products  will  be  squares. 

Ans.  2  and  8. 

(8)  To  find  two  square  numbers  whose  difference  is  40. 

Ans.  49  and  9. 

(9)  To  find  two  square  numbers,  such,  that  their  sum  added  to  their  prod- 
uct may  be  a  square  number. 

Ans.  5  and  -z, 

(10)  It  is  required  to  find  two  whole  numbers,  such,  that  their  difference, 
the  difiference  of  their  squares,  and  the  difiference  of  their  cubes  shall  be  squares. 

Ans.  10  and  6. 

(11)  Find  two  numbers,  such,  that  the  sum  of  their  squares  shall  be  both 

a  square  and  a  cube. 

Ans.  75  and  100. 

(12)  Find  two  numbers  whose  sum  shaD  be  a  cube,  but  their  product  and 
quotient  squares. 

Ans.  25  and  100. 
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(13)  It  18  required  to  find  three  integral  square  nmnberB  that  shall  be  in 
arithmetical  progression. 

Ans.  1,  25,  and  49. 

(14)  To  find  three  square  integral  numbers  in  harmonical  progression. 

Ans.  1225,  49,  and  25. 

(15)  To  find  three  numbers,  such,  that  if  to  the  square  of  each  of  them  the 

sum  of  the  other  two  be  added,  the  three  sums  shall  be  all  squares. 

8  16 

Ans.  1,-,  and  y. 

(16)  It  is  required  to  find  three  whole  numberB,such,  that  if  to  the  square  of 
each  of  them  the  product  of  the  other  two  be  added,  the  sums  shall  be  squares. 

Ans.  9,  73,  and  328'. 

(17)  It  is  required  to  find  three  whole  numbers  in  geometrical  progression, 
such,  that  the  difference  of  eyery  two  of  them  shall  be  a  square  number. 

Ans.  567, 1008,  and  1792. 

(18)  It  is  required  to  find  three  integral  square  numbers,  such,  that  the  dif- 
ference between  every  two  of  them  and  the  third  shall  be  a  square  number. 

Ans.  149*,  241*,  and  269*. 

(19)  To  find  three  square  numbers,  such,  that  the  sum  of  their  squares 

shall  also  be  a  square  number. 

,144 
Ans.  9, 16,  and  -rr-* 

(20)  To  find  three  biquadrato  numbers  the  sum  of  which  shall  be  a  squars. 

Ans.  124,  x5«,  and  20«. 

For  generalization  of  Diophantine  problems  in  certain  cases,  see  BonEy- 
castle*s  Algebra.     See,  also,  Theory  of  Numbers. 


THEORY  OF  NUMBERS. 

387.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  demonstrate  some  propositions  which 
fall  under  this  head,  and  which  would  have  been  reserved  for  this  place  had 
they  not  been  required  for  the  elucidation  of  previous  parts  of  the  work. 

We  recur  to  one  or  two  of  these  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  some  of  the 
other  methods  by  which  they  may  be  established. 

I.  To  prove  that  a X  &=& X  a*    Suppose  a^b  and  c  theif  difference ; 

.•.  axh=(b+c)h=z¥+cb ; 
t.  e.,  b  taken  b  times  and  c  taken  b  times,  and 

bxa=:b(b+c)=ib*+be; 
t.  «.,  b  taken  b  times  and  also  c  times. 

We  perceive  that  the  product  axb  will  be  the  same  as  6  X  ^i  if  the  partial 
product  c  X  &  is  equal  to  &  X  c.  But,  by  similar  reasoning,  the  equality  of  eb 
and  be  will  be  proved  by  the  equality  of  two  smaller  products,  cd  and  dc;  and 
continuing  thus,  we  arrive  necessari^  at  the  case  where  the  two  fiictors  are 
equal,  or  at  the  case  where  one  of  them  is  equal  to  unity.  In  the  first  case, 
the  equality. is  manifest ;  in  the  second,  it  will  follow,  from  the  fact  that  hxl 
is  ^  as  well  as  1  X^<  Then  the  product  ax  &  is  always  equal  to  the  product 
6Xa- 
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II.  To  demoostrate  that  N  X  a  X  &=N  X  <z&,  I  obsenre,  first,  that  the  prod- 
uct ab  is  nothing  else  tiian  a-\-a+a-\- ,  6cc.,  the  number  of  these  terms  being  5* 
Then  N  xa&=Na+Na+Na+,  &c.,  to  b  terms,  =Na  X  b.        Q.  £.  D. 

III.  Na&ssN&a ;  for  Na=N-f  N+N-j to  a  terms. 

To  multiply  Na  by  6,  it  is  necessary  to  take  each  of  the  terms  b  times, 

then  Na6=N&+N&+N&  . . .  =N6a.  Q.  £.  D. 

CoroUary  1. — ^If  all  the  factors  of  N  be  1,  then  1  x  abzsl  x  ba^  or  ahszboj 
according  to  I. 

Corollary  2. — The  above  reasoning  applies  only  to  entire  factors.  The  prin- 
ciple is  equally  true,  however,  when  some  of  the  factors  are  fractions ;  because, 
if  the  entire  factors,  which  are  combined  with  the  fractional  ones,  be  written 
in  a  fractional  form  by  placing  unity  under  them,  all  the  fiictors  to  be  multi- 
plied togetiier  will  be  firactions ;  the  product  of  these,  we  know,  is  obtained  by 
taking  the  product  of  the  numerators  and  denominators  separately,  whicli  are 
entire  numbers,  and  therefore  the  order  is  inunaterial,  firom  what  has  been 
proved  above. 

Corollary  3. — ^If  the  factors  be  incommensurable,  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  product  of  two  incommensurable  quantities  has  no  precise  meaning. 

But  by  regarding  the  incommensurables  as  limits  to  which  approximating 
oommensurables  tend,  since  the  above  reasoning  applies  to  the  latter,  and  their 
order  is  inunaterial,  we  may  infer  that  the  order  is  immaterial  also  in  a  prod- 
uct of  incommensurable  Actors. 

Corollary  4. — ^We  have  seen  that,  from  the  above  proposition,  it  follows  that 
the  order  of  factors  in  a  product  is  immaterial;  hence  it  follows  that  if  a 
number,  P,  contains  the  fiictors  a,  6,  c,  &;c.,  it  is  divisible  by  their  product. 

Corollary  5. — If  a  number,  P,  is  divisible  by  another,  Qs=  a&c,  then  is  P 
divisible  by  each  of  the  factors  a,  b,  c. 

THE  FORMS  AND  RELATIONS  OF  INTEGRAL  NUMBERS,  AND  OF  THEIR 

SUMS,  DIFFERENCES,  AND  PRODUCTS. 

368.  I.  The  sum  or  difference  of  any  two  even  numbers  is  an  even  num- 
ber.   For,  let  A=2n  and  B=2n'  be  any  two  even  numbers ;  tiien 

A±B=2ndb2n'=2(n±n')=2n", 

which,  being  of  the  form  2n,  is  an  even  number. 

II.  The  sum  or  difference  of  two  odd  numbers  is  even,  but  tiie  sum  of  three 
odd  numbers  is  odd. 
Let  A=2n-f  1,  B=2n'-f  1,  and  C=:2n"-f  1,  be  three  odd  numbers;  then 

A+Br=2n-{-2n'+2=2n", 
and  A-f.B  +  C=2n+2n'-f  2n"-f  3=2n'"+l ; 

the  former  having  the  form  of  an  even,  and  the  latter  of  an  odd  number. 
In  a  similar  way  it  may  be  shown, 

(1)  That  the  sum  of  any  number  of  even  numbers  is  even. 

(2)  That  any  even  number  of  odd  numbers  is  even,  but  that  any  odd  num- 
ber of  odd  numbers  is  an  odd  number. 

(3)  That  the  sum  of  an  even  and  odd  number  is  an  odd  number. 

(4)  That  the  product  of  any  number  of  factors,  one  of  which  is  even,  wiD 
be  an  even  number,  but  the  product  of  any  number  of  odd  numbers  is  odd ; 
and  hence,  again, 
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(5)  Every  power  of  an  eyen  number  is  even,  and  eveiy  power  of  an  odd 
number  is  an  odd  number. 

(6)  Hence  the  sum  and  difference  of  any  power  and  its  n>ot  is  an  even 
number. 

For  the  power  and  root  will  be  either  both  even  or  both  odd,  and  the  sum 
or  difference  in  either  case  is  an  even  number. 

III.  If  an  odd  number  divide  an  even  number,  it  will  also  divide  the  half 
of  it. 

Let  A=2n,  B=:2n'-(-l  he  any  even  and  odd  number,  such  that  6  is  a 
divisor  of  A ;  let  the  division  be  made,  and  call  the  quotient  |> ;  then  we  have 

consequently  (4),  p  is  even,  or  of  the  form  2n" ; 
henc«  2nr=2fi''(2n'+ 1 ), 

that  is,  nss^A  is  divisible  by  B,  if  A  itself  be  so. 

DEFINITIONS. 

369.  (1)  A  perfect  number  is  that  which  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  all  its  ali- 
quot parts,  or  of  all  its  divisors. 

6     6     6 
Thus,  6=-*{"q~l~cf  ^°^  ^^«  therefore,  a  perfect  number. 

(3)  Amicable  numbers  are  those  pairs  of  numbers  each  of  which  is  equal  to 
an  the  aliquot  parts  of  the  other.  '  Thus,  284  and  220  are  a  pair  of  amicable 
numbers,  for  it  will  be  found  that  all  the  aliquot  parts  of  284  are  equal  to  220, 
and  all  the  aliquot  parts  of  220  are  equal  to  284. 

(3)  Figurate  numbers  are  all  those  that  fall  under  the  general  expression 

n(n+l  )(n+2)(n+3). . .  .{n+m) 
1.2.3.4....(m+l)  ' 

and  they  are  said  to  be  of  the  1^,  2^,  3^,  &c.,  order,  according  as  m=l, 
2,  3,  &c. 

(4)  Polygonal  numbers  are  the  sums  of  different  and  independent  arith- 
metical series,  and  are  termed  lineal  or  natural,  triangular,  quadrangular 
or  square,  pentagonal,  &c.,  according  to  the  series  from  which  they  are 
generated. 

(5)  Natural  numbers  are  formed  from  a  series  of  units ;  thus : 
Units,  1,  1,  1,  1,  1,  &c. 

Natural  numbers,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6cc. 

(6)  Triangular  numbers  are  the  successive  sums  of  an  arithmetical  series, 
beginning  with  unity,  the  common  difference  of  which  is  1 ;  thus : 

Arithmetical  series,  1,  2,  3,   4,    5,  &c. 

Triangular  numbers,  1,  3,  6,  10,  15,  &c. 

,(7)  Quadrangular  or  square  numbers  are  the  sums  of  an  arithmetical  se- 
ries, beginning  with  unity,  and  the  common  difference  of  which  is  2 ;  thus : 

Arithmetical  series,        1,  3,  5,    7,    9,    11,  &c. 


Qnadnmgolar     or)       i,  4,  9,  ig,  35,  gg.  &e. 
square  numbers,  ^ 
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(6)  Pentagonal  numbers  are  the  sums  of  an  arithmetical  seriesi  beginning 
^tfa  unity,  the  common  difference  of  which  is  3 ;  thus : 

Arithmetical  series,        1,  4,    7,    10,  13,  16,  6cc 
Pentagonal  numbers,      1,  5,  12,  32,  35,  51,  &c. 

And,  universally,  the  m — gonal  series  of  numbers  is  formed  from  the  suc- 
cessive simis  of  an  arithmetical  progression,  beginning  with  unity,  the  com- 
mon difference  of  which  is  m— >2. 

DrVISIBILITY  OP  NtJMBEBa 

390.  I.  The  product  of  two  numbers,  a  and  b,  is  divisible  by  every  number 
ti^h  exactly  divides  one  of  the  two  factors  a  and  b. 

For  let  0  be  a  number  which  divides  6,  so  that  b=:cd,  we  have  by  the  fore- 
going ab=zacXB»    Then  ab,  divided  by  0,  gives  the  exact  quotient  ac. 

Corollary. — To  divide  a  product  of  several  ^tors,  divide  one  of  the  factors 
and  multiply  the  quotient  by  the  others. 

On  this  subject  we  must  observe  that  a  number  may  sometimes  divide  a 
product  when  it  will  not  divide  any  fiictor.  Thus,  20  divides  neither  12  nor 
15,  but  does  their  product,  180.  This  is  because  20  is  composed  of  hctoTB 
some  of  which  are  found  in  12  and  others  in  15.  But  if  the  number  20  had 
no  common  factor  with  one  of  the  factors,  it  might  divide  the  other.  (See 
Art.  84,  note.) 

II.  JjT  there  be  n  numbers,  each  of  them  diinsible  by  k,  then  is  their  product 
divisible  by  k". 

For  aszkq,  &=A:^,  c=:kq'\  . .    .*.    abc  . .  .ss^.u^, 

w  being  equal  to  g  x  9'  X  ^'  X  •  •  • 

III.  The  sum  of  several  numbers,  a+b+c+d,  is  divisible  by  a  number,  k, 
when  the  sum  of  the  remainders  obtained  by  dividing  eath  bykis  divisible  by 
this  number. 

For  a^skq-^-r,  5=A:g'+r',  c=A:^"+r",  &c. 

...  a+b+c+d=:k{q+q'+^'+,  &c.)+r4.r'+r"+,  &c. 
Whence  it  is  evident  that  a-f  &-(~^>  ^^  ^^  divisible  by  k  when  r-f-r'-f-r'', 
&c.,  is. 

IV.  The  difference  of  two  numbers,  a  and  b,  is  dudsihle  by  a  number ^  k, 
when,  if  each  be  divided  by  k,  the  remainders  are  equal. 

For  a=zkq-\-r,  and  fcss^^'+r 

.*.  fl— 6=A:(y — q*), 
v.  Every  number  consisting  of  units,  tens,  hundreds,  ifc.,  is  divisible  by  a 
number,  k,  when  the  sum  of  the  products  of  the  number  of  units,  tens,  Sj^.,  by 
the  remainder,  after  dividing  the  units,  tens,  Sfc,,  each  by  k,  is  divisible  by  this 
number. 

For,  representing  by  A,  6,  C,  dec.,  the  quotients,  and  by  a,  (3,  y,  &c.,  the 
remainders  of  the  units,  tens,  &c,  by  k,  we  have 

10"    =AA:4-a  .-.        a ,  lO""    s=aAit-|-aa 

10— »=BA:+/3  6  .  10— »=  b^k+bp 

10— ^ssCAr+y  c  .  10—"=  cCk^-cy 


• 

• 

• 
• 

• 

10« 

rrD^t+d 

d,l(fi 

i=zdTyk-\-d6 

w 

=EA:+e 

e  .  W 

=«EA:-(-6« 

10° 

=  .  .  .  1 

/.lOO 

—           f 

■■Ma       ....      1 
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VL  The  product^  P,  of  several  numbers^  a,  b,  c,  d,  .  .  .  u  divuihle  &y  a 
number f  k,  only  when  the  product  of  the  remainders,  after  dividing  each  of  the 
factors  by  k,  is  so  divisible. 

For,  let  a=kq+a,  bzskg'+p,  cssk^'+y,  dec., 

,\  absskz'^-a.p, 
ahc:s:kz^ap.'y,  &c. 

VII.  The  product,  P,  of  several  factors,  a,  b,  c,  d,  . . .  i5  divisible  by  a  prime 
number,  W,  only  when  one  of  the  factors  is  divisible  by  this  prime  number. 

For,  ]et  a=:k'q+a,  b=k'q'+l3,  czzzkq^'+y,  &c., 

.-.  P=:A:'2+o./3.y. .  . 

Therefore,  if  k'  divide  P,  it  must  divide  a,  j9,  7  .  .  • 

But  k'  is  Dot  found  among  the  factors  a,  /?,  7,  .  . .  since,  being  remunders 
to  the  divisor  k',  they  are  all  less  than  it.  Neither  is  k*  any  combination  of 
them,  since  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  prime  number.  Hence  a,  /3,  7*  .  •  •  and 
therefore  P  is  divisible  by  k'  only  when  one  of  the  remunders  :=0. 

VIII.  ff  the  factors,  a,  b,  c,  .  • .  of  a  product,  P,  are  prime  to  k,  (hen  is  Ae 
product  not  divisible  by  k. 

For,  if  k  be  an  absolute  prime  number,  this  follows  from  VII.  Again,  if 
A:  be  a  multiple  of  a  prime  number,  as  p^v ;  then,  if  P  be  divisible  by  k,  we 
have 

P  a,bmCm,mm 

k  p'.v  ^ 

therefore  a .  & .  c . . . .  must  be  divisible  by  jp',  which  by  VII.  is  impossible. 

391.  I.  Problem. — To  find  all  the  divisors  of  any  number  whatever.  The 
first  thought  which  presents  itself  is  to  try  successively  as  divisors  each  of  the 
numbers  1,  2,  3,  &c.,  to  N.  But  this  groping  process  may  be  abridged.  Let 
D  be  a  divisor  of  N,  and  D'  the  quotient,  we  have  DD'=N,  or,  under  anoth- 
er form,  DD'=  ^N  X  VN ;  then,  if  Djs  <  ^N,  D'  will  be  >  y/N.  Then, 
after  having  found  all  the  divisors  <^  ^/N,  the  quotients  which  shall  have  been 
obtained  in  dividing  N  by  these  divisors  will  be  the  divisors  ^  VN. 

For  example,  let  N=360.  The  square  root  of  360  is  comprised  betweeo 
18  and  19 ;  thus,  we  divide  360  only  by  the  numbers  1,  2,  3  ...  18.  In  this 
manner  we  find  all  the  divisors  of  360,  to  wit : 

1,       2,       3,     4,     5,     6,     8,     9,    10,  12,  15,  18. 
360,  180,  120,  90,  72,  60,  45,  40,  36,  30,  24,  20. 

392.  II.  Problem. — To  form  a  table  of  prime  numbers.  When  the  above 
proceeding  produces  no  divisor,  the  number  is  a  prime  number.'  To  avoid 
the  long  calculations  necessary  in  these  cEises,  tables  have  been  constructed 
which  contain  the  prime  numbers  up  to  certain  limits.* 

The  most  simple  manner  of  constructing  it  is  to  write  in  succession  tbe 
series  of  uneven  numbers  3,  5,  7,  6cc.,  to  such  a  limit  as  we  seek,  and  to  efface 
all  the  multiples  of  3,  of  5,  of  7,  6cc.  It  is  evident  that  the  prime  numbers 
are  all  that  remidn.  At  the  head  of  these  numbers  it  must  not  be  forgotten  to 
place  1  and  2. 

Nothing  is  easier  than  to  know  what  multiples  to  efiace.    Those  of  3  are 

*  The  stadent  is  referred  to  the  tablei  of  Borokhardt,  in  which  the  prime  oTunben  ex* 
tend  to  3036000. 
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found  by  counting  the  numbers  3,  5,  7,  &c.,  in  threes,  setting  out  from  5; 
those  of  5  in  counting  theip  in  fives,  beginning  with  7,  and  so  on.* 

393.  Remark  I. — The  series  of  prime  numbers  is  unlimited.  For,  suppose 
it  to  be  otherwise,  and  that  n  is  the  greatest:  if  we  form  the  product 
P=s2 . 3 . 5  . . .  n,  which  contains  all  the  prime  numbers,  then  P-f-^*  which 
^n,  must  be  divisible  by  some  one  of  these  numbers ;  but  this  is  impossible, 
because  there  will  always  be  the  remainder  1.  Then  it  is  impossible  that  the 
series  of  prime  numbers  should  be  limited. 

II.  In  comparing  all  numbers  with  multiples  of  the  same  number,  we  are 
led  to  present  them  under  different  forms,  of  which  use  is  often  made.  For 
example,  if  we  compare  them  with  multiples  of  6,  they  may  be  represented, 
first,  by  one  of  the  six  formulas, 

6r,  6^4-1,  Gx-f  2,  6x-f  3,  6x-f  4,  6ar-f  5, 

in  which  x  is  any  whole  number  whatever. 

But  if  we  wish  to  consider  only  prime  numbers,  it  is  necessary  to  preserve 
only  the  two  formulas, 

62: -fl  and  6x-f5; 

because  the  others  give  numbers  divisible  by  2  or  by  3. 

We  can  also,  in  place  of  6x4-5,  write  6(a:+l) — 1  or  6x — 1,  since  x  is  any 
entire  number  whatever.  Thus  all  the  prime  numbers  except  2  and  3,  which 
are  divisors  of  6,  are  comprised  in  the  formula 

N=6x±l. 
The  reasoning  would  be  analogous  for  any  other  number  than  6. 

394.  III.  Problem. — To  decompose  a  number  into  prime  factors,  and  to  find 
afterward  all  its  divisors. 

A  number  N,  if  it  be  not  a  prime  number,  can  be  represented  by  the  product 
of  several  prime  numbers  a,  6,  c,  &c.,  raised  each  to  a  certain  power,  so  that 
we  can  always  suppose  'Sz=za^b°c^  . . .  This  is  the  decomposition  which  it  is 
required  to  efifect. 

Take,  for  example,  the  number  504.  Divide  it  first  by  2  as  many  times  as 
possible  ;  we  find  thus, 

504=252X2=126X2X2=63X2X2X2. 

Then  divide  63  as  many  times  as  possible  by  3,  which  is  the  smallest  prime 
number  greater  than  2 : 

63=21X3=7X3X3. 
Then  we  have 

504=7X3X3X2X2X2, 
or,  rather,  under  another  form, 

504=2»X3«X7. 

The  divisions  by  3  have  led  to  the  quotient  7.  If  the  quotient  had  not  been 
a  prime  number,  we  should  have  continued  the  operations  by  tiying  success- 
ively'the  other  prime  numbers,  5,  7,  &c. 

We  can  now  readily  form  all  the  divisors  of  504.  They  are,  in  fiict,  the 
numbers  which  we  obtain  in  taking  all  the  prime  factors  one  by  one,  two  by 

*  Conceive  a  board  pierced  with  bolea  in  which  the  nomben  3,  5,  7,  &c.,  are  placed  in 
order.  Then,  bb  we  arrive,  in  counting  them  by  threes,  fives,  &c.,  at  the  multiples  to  be 
efl^ed,  sappose  these  multiples  to  fall  throagh  the  holes,  there  will  remain  only  prime 
nmnben.    Sach  was  the  famous  sieve  of  Eratosthenes,  of  Alexandria,  who  lired  880  B.C. 
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two,  &c.    That  we  may  be  sure  not  to  omit  any  divisor,  we  adopt  the  fol- 
lowing arrangement : 

504  2  2, 

252  2  4, 

126  2  8, 

63  3  3,      6,     12,    24, 

21  3  9,     18,    36,   72, 

7  7  7,     14,   28,    66,    21,     42, 
84,  168,  63,  126,  252,  604. 

The  first  column  on  the  left  contains  the  given  number  and  ihe  quotient  of 
the  snccessive  divisions.  By  the  side  of  these  numbers,  in  a  second  colunm, 
are  written  the  prime  numbers,  which  we  employ  as  divisors,  and  which 
are  the  prime  factors  of  the  number  504.  Finally,  we  place  at  the  rig^  of 
this  colunm  all  the  divisors  of  504 ;  and  I  now  proceed  to  state  how  we  ohtsin 
them. 

At  the  top  of  the  third  column,  but  on  the  line  above  that  which  contains 
504,  we  write  unity,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  divisor  of  504.  We 
multiply  this  unity  by  the  first  number  of  the  second  colnnm,  and  thus  obtain 
the  divisor  2,  which  we  write  by  the  side  of  this  first  prime  number.  We 
next  multiply  1  and  2,  the  divisors  already  found,  by  the  second  number  of  the 
second  column,  and,  neglecting  the  product  1 X  2,  or  2,  which  has  already  been 
found,  we  obtain  the  new  divisor  4,  which  is  written  on  a  line  with  the  last 
multiplier.  We  proceed  in  the  same  manner,  multiplying  the  number  of  the 
second  column  on  the  horizontal  line  which  we  are  forming  by  each  of  the 
numbers  above  it  in  the  third  column  successively,  until  we  multiply,  finally, 
by  the  last  number  of  the  second  column,  which  gives  a  last  series  of  divisor^ 
which  series  will  always  be  terminated  by  the  given  number. 

When  we  know  the  prime  factors  of  a  number,  we  can  find  its  divisors  by 
another  process.  Suppose  that  a  number  N,  when  decomposed  into  prime 
&ctors,  gives 

the  divisors  of  N  will  be  represented  by  the  formula  a^h^t^ . . .,  in  which  tiie 
exponents  m',  n',  j/ . . .  can  not  surpass  m,  n,  |7 . . . 

Hence  we  know  that  these  divisors  wiU  be  the  dififerent  terms  which  we 
obtain  in  effecting  the  product 

P=(l+a+a«H a")(l+^+^'H ^")(l+c+c«H c?) 

395.  Remarks. — The  multiplication  of  the  first  two  polynomes  gives  a 
number  of  terms  equal  to  (m+l)(n+l) ;  consequently,  that  of  the  first  throe 
polynomes  gives  a  number  equal  to  (wt+l)(n+l)(^+l),  and  so  on;  hence, 
the  number  of  aD  the  divisors  of  N  is  expressed  by  the  formula 

(m+l)(n+l)(^+l) 

We  also  see  that  P  is  the  sum  of  all  these  divisors.    But  we  know  that  the 

polynomes  which  compose  P  are  respectively  equal  (Art.  23)  to  r—, 

^^^  %  &c* ;  hence,  the  sum  of  all  ^  divisors  of  N  can  be  expressed  by  die 
formula 
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P=-ii:rx-FiT-><-7:rr>< 


For  example,  taking  N=504=:23x3'X7,  we  shall  have  ms3,  ns=2, 
p=sl.  HeDce  the  number  of  divisors  of  504  will  be  4x3x2=24,  and  the 
sum  of  an  the  divisors  will  be 

2*— 1    3»— 1    r»— 1 

■jjHi  ^  331  ^  7Z3  =1S  X 13  X  8=1560. 

396.  IV .  Problem. — Haw  many  times  is  a  prime  nwnberf  6^  factor  tn  a 
series  of  natural  numbers,  from  I  tonl  or,  in  other  words,  u^iat  is  the  highest 
power  ofB  which  dimdes  the  product  1 .2.3 ...  n  ? 

Let  n*  be  the  entire  part  of  the  quotient  of  n  by  0.  In  the  proposed  series 
of  natural  numbers  we  find  the  n'  factors,  9,  29,  39 . . . .,  of  the  product 
$,26,36..  »n'd;  and  it  is  clear  that  they  are  the  only  numbers  of  the  series 
which  are  divisible  by  6,    This  product  can  be  written  thus : 

1.2.3. ..n'x^'- 
Hence  we  shall  obtain  the  required  power  of  6  by  multiplying  6^  by  the  high- 
est power  of  9,  contained  in  the  product  1 . 2 . 3 . . .  n\ 

The  same  reasoning  may  be  repeated  with  reference  to  this  product; 
hence,  calling  n"  the  entire  part  of  the  quotient  of  n'  by  6,  we  readily  perceive 
that  the  highest  power  of  6  contained  in  the  last  of  the  above  products  is  com- 
posed of  the  power  6^'  multiplied  by  the  highest  power  of  6  which  is  contain- 
ed in  the  series  1.2.3  ...  n". 

In  like  manner,  calling  n'"  the  entire  part  of  the  quotient  of  n"  by  9,  we  are 
led  to  seek  the  highest  power  of  6  contained  in  the  product  1.2.3  . .  .  n'". 

We  continue  this  process  till  we  arrive  at  a  quotient  <C9.  For  the  sake  of 
definiteness,  suppose  that  n"'  is  this  quotient ;  then  we  conclude  that  the 
highest  power  of  6  contained  in  the  given  product  1 . 2 .3 ...  n  is  ^'+»"+«»'". 

For  example,  suppose  we  wish  to  know  what  is  the  highest  power  of  7 
which  divides  the  product  1.2.3  . .  .  1000. 

We  make  n=1000,  and  taking  only  tin.  entire  parts  of  the  quotients,  we 

shaUhave 

1000  142  20 

-=—=142,  -=-=20,  — =2. 
7  7  7 

The  sum  of  these  quotients  being  164,  it  follows  that  the  required  power  is  7^^. 

397.  Corollary. — Let  m,  n,  p,  q  be  entire  numbers,  such  that  we  have 
m=n-4-i'-h9+  *  •  *  *  ^^  expression 

1.2.3.4.WI 
1.2....nxl.2 ^xl«2....gX»  &c. ''^ 

will  always  represent  an  entire  number.    To  prove  this,  let  9  be  a  prime  factor 
of  the  denominator ;  we  shall  have 

m     n     p     q 
"9  =  9+9  +  9+'  ^• 
Calling  these  entire  quotients  m%  n',  p',  q' . . ..,  we  shall  have  also 

m'=  or  >n'+i''+^+»  &*• 
If  we  divide  again  by  9,  and  call  the  new  entire  quotients  flt'%  n"  • .  • .,  we 
shall,  in  like  manner,  have 

m"=  or  >n"+jp"+^"+,  ta. 

We  continue  this  process  as  long  as  the  quotients  are  not  all  less  than  9. 
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Then  adding,  we  shall  have 

(»'+«"+...)=  or  >(n'+n"+...)+(l?'+l?"+...)+(g'+g"+-)+.  *c. 
But  these  different  sums  make  known  the  highest  powers  of  tf,  by  which  we 
can  divide  the  products  which  compose  expression  (1);  hence  there  is  no 
prime  factor  in  the  denominator  which  does  not  exist  of  a  power  at  least  equal 
in  the  numerator  of  the  fraction.  This  expression,  therefore,  represents  an 
entire  number. 

398.  Perfect  numbers  are  expressed  or  determined  as  follows : 

Find  2" — 1,  a  prime  number,  then  will  N  ^2"'~^(2'* — 1)  be  a  perfect  number. 

For,  from  what  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  preceding  section,  the  sum  of 

2«— 1     (2»— 1)«— 1 
all  the  divisors  of  this  formula  wiD  be  represented  by     x  TqS — V\ — r? 

because  2" — 1  Is  a  prime  by  hypothesis.  But  in  this  expressbn  1  is  included 
as  a  divisor,  which  must  be  excluded  in  the  case  of  perfect  numbers ;  exclu- 
sive of  this,  therefore,  the  formula  will  be 

2»— 1     (2"— 1)«— 1 
2lT^  (2--l)-l  ■"^"    -1(2--1)- 
(2"— 1)X(2"— 1  +  1)— 2— »(2"— l)r= 
2(2»— 1)2"+»— 2»-»(2"— 1)=2— »(2"— 1)=N, 

that  is,  the  sum  of  all  the  aliquot  parts  of  N,  exclusive  of  itself,  or  of  1  as  a 
divisor,  is  equal  to  N,  and  is,  therefore,  by  the  definition  a  perfect  number. 
The  only  perfect  numbers  known  are  the  following  eight : 

6,  33550336, 
28,  8589869056, 
496,  137438691328, 
8128,  2305843008139952128. 

399.  To  find  a  pair  of  amicable  numbers  N  and  M ,  or  such  a  pair  that  each 
shaD  be  respectively  equal  to  all  the  divisors  of  the  other. 

Make  N=a"'&°ci',  6cc,,  and  M=a''/^7' ;  then,  according  to  the  definitioo  and 
from  what  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  last  section,  we  must  have 

a»+i_l     6»+i_i     cP+»-«i 

a»»+»— 1     /3^+»— 1     y»+»— 1     ,,     _ 

Find,  ^refore,  such  a  power  of  2,  as  2%  that 

3 . 2'— 1,  6 .  2^—1,  and  18 .  2^—1 

m^y  be  aD  prime  numbers ;  then  wiD 

N=2'+»<i  and  M=2'+»6c 

be  the  pur  of  amicable  numbers  sought 
The  least  three  pair  of  amicable  numbers  are 

284,  220, 

17296,  18416, 

9363583,  9437056. 

400.  We  shall  here  introduce  the  student  to  the  nomenclature  and  notatioQ 
of  Gauss,  given  in  his  Disquisitiooes  Arithmeticae,  which  is  now  generally 
adopted  by  writers  upon  the  theory  of  numbers. 
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C0NGBU0U8  NUIfBBBS  IN  OBNBRAL. 

401.  If  a  nomber  a  divide  the  difference  of  the  numbers  h  and  c,  b  and  c^re 
said  to  be  congruous  with  reference  to  a ;  if  not,  incongruous.  The  quantity 
a  is  caDed  the  modulus ;  each  of  the  numbers  h  and  c  a  residue  of  the  other  in 
the  first  case,  a  non^esidue  in  the  second. 

The  numbers  may  be  either  jpositive  or  negative,  but  entire.  As  to  the 
modtthis,  it  ought  evidently  to  be  taken  without  regard  to  the  sign. 

Thus,  — 9  and  -|-16  are  congruous  with  reference  to  the  modulus  5;  — 7 
is  a  residue  of  15  with  reference  to  the  modulus  11,  and  not  a  residue  with 
reference  to  the  modulus  3. 

Zero  being  divisible  by  all  numbers,  every  number  may  be  regarded  as  con- 
gruous with  itself  with  reference  to  any  modulus  whatever. 

An  the  residues  of  a  ffven  number,  a,  with  reference  to  a  given  number,  m, 
are  comprised  in  the  formula  a-^-km^  k  being  an  entire  indeterminate  num- 
ber.   This  is  self-evident 

The  congruence  of  two  numbers  is  expressed  by  the  rign  =,  joining  to  it 
the  modulus,  when  necessary,  in  a  parenthesis,  thus  :* 

— 16  =  9(mod.  6),  — 7  =  15(mod.  11). 

402.  Thsorsm. — Let  there  he  m  entire  successive  numbers^  a,  a-|-l,  a-|-2, 
. . .  a-|-m — 1,  and  another,  A ;  one  of  the  former  wiU  be  congruous  with  A, 
ufith  reference  to  the  modulus  m,  and  but  one. 

For  if is  entire,  a = A ;  if  it  is  fractional,  let  k  be  the  nearest  entire 

tn 

a— A 
number;  above,  if be  positive;  below,  if  it  be  negative;  A'\~km  will 

fall  between  a  and  a-|-m,t  and  will  be  the  number  sought;  but  it  is  evident 

a— A  a-f  1— A 
t}iat  the  quotients  -, ,  &c.,  are  comprised  between  k — 1  and 

A;-|-l,t  therefore  one  of  them  only  can  be  entbre. 

403.  It  follows  from  this  that  every  number  will  have  a  residue  as  weD 
in  the  series  0,  1,  2...m— 1,  as  in  the  series  0,  ^1,  — 2...  ^(m— 1). 
They  are  called  minima  residues ;  and  it  is  evident  that,  unless  zero  is  the 
residue,  there  will  be  two,  the  one  positive  and  the  other  negative.    If  they 

are  unequal,  the  one  will  be  <-r- ;  if  they  are  equal,  each  of  them  =r-,  with- 
out regard  to  the  sign ;  from  which  it  follows,  that  any  number  whatever  has 
a  residue  which  does  not  surpass  the  half  of  the  modulus ;  this  is  called  the 
absolute  minimum  residue. 

For  example :  — 13  relative  to  the  modulus  5,  has  for  a  positive  minimum  res- 
idue 2,  which  b  at  the  same  time  its  absolute  minimum,  and  — 3  for  its  nega- 
tive minimum  residue ;   -|-5,  with  reference  to  the  modulus  7,  is  itself  its 

*  The  analogy  between  equality  and  ooograence  led  Legendre  to  employ  the  sign  of 

equality  itiel£    This  modification  of  it  has  been  intzodnced  by  Ganaa  to  avoid  ambigoity. 

a — A 
t  This  may  be  seen  firam  the  equality =A — n,  where  ii<m. 

fit 

a-f*l — A    a — A     1 
t  Thia  may  be  aeen  by  observing  that  — ^ =z 1 — ,  and  it  ii  not  till  the  name- 

ratorof-  increaaea  to  m  that  the  quotient  k  increaaea  to  A-|-l. 
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positiye  minimum  residue ;  — 2  is  the  negative  minifMun  reodne,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  ahsoltUt  minimum, 

404.  The  foUowing  consequences  follow  from  the  above : 

Numbers  which  are  congruous  with  reference  to  a  composite  modulus  are  m 
.  wiih  reference  to  any  of  its  divisors. 

If  several  numbers  are  congruous  with  the  same  number  with  reference  to  the 
same  modulus,  they  toilL  he  congruous  with  each  other  with  reference  to  tiiis 
modulus. 

The  same  modulus  must  be  supposed  in  what  follows : 

Congruous  numbers  have  the  same  minima  residues  ;  incongruous  have 
different. 

405.  If  the  numbers  A,  B,  C,  &c. ;  a,  b,  c,  &c.,  are  congruous  each  to  eaeh^ 
t.  e.,  A=a,  B  =  &,  &c,  we  shall  have 

A+B+C  .  .  .  =  a+b+e  .  .  . 
If  X=  (h  B=  bfWe  have  also  A — B=  a — b. 

406.  If  k^  a,  we  have  also  IcA  =  ka. 

If  k  is  positive,  this  is  but  a  particular  case  of  the  preceding  article,  in 
which  A~B  =  C  •  • .  and  a=.b  =  c  .  .  . 
If  A:  is  negative,  — k  will  be  positive;  then  — kA=ka  .-.  kk=ka* 
If  A=a,  B=6,  then  AB  =  a6;  because  AB=AB=  A&=6a. 

407.  If  the  numbers  A,  B,  C  . .  .  ^  a,  5,  c  . .  .,  each  tx>  each,  then 

ABC  .  .  .  =a&c . .  . 
for,  by  the  preceding  article,  AB=a& ;  for  the  same  reason,  ABC=aic, 
Bnd  so  on. 

By  taking  all  the  terms,  A,  B,  C  .  .  .  equal,  and  a,  6,  e  .  .  .  also  equal,  if 
A=a,  A*=a*. 

408.  Let  X  he  a  function  of  the  indeterminate  x  of  the  form 

Aa:-+Bar*+Cx'+,  &c., 
A,  B,  C  .  .  .  being  any  entire  numbers  whatever.    If  we  give  to  x  congruous 
values  with  reference  to  a  certain  modulus,  the  resulting  values  for  X  will  be 
congruous  also. 

Let  /  and  g  be  congruous  values  of  x ;  by  the  preceding  articles,  f'=g*^ 
and  A/*'=Ag^;  in  the  same  way  we  have  B/'^^Bg^,  dec 

This  theorem  may  be  easily  extended  to  functions  of  several  indetermi- 
nates. 

409.  If,  then,  we  substitute  in  place  of  r  all  entire  consecutive  numben, 
and  seek  the  minima  residues  of  the  values  of  X,  they  will  form  a  series  in 
which,  after  an  interval  of  m  terms  (m  being  the  modulus),  the  same  terms 
will  be  again  presented ;  that  is  to  say,  this  series  will  be  formed  of  a  period 
of  m  terms  repeated  indefinitely. 

Let  there  be,  for  example,  X^x^ — 8:r4*6,  and  m=s5;  for  x=:0,  1,  2,  3. 
6cc. ;  the  values  of  X  give  for  positive  minima  residues  1,  4,  3,  4,  3, 1,  4, 6cc., 
or  tiie  five,  1,  4,  3,  4,  3,  are  repeated  indefinitely ;  and  if  we  continue  the 
series  in  the  contrary  direction,  that  is,  if  we  give  to  x  negative  values,  the 
same  period  wiU  reappear  in  an  inverse  order;  whence  it  foUows  that  the 
series  contains  no  other  terms  than  those  which  compose  tiie  period. 

410.  Then,  in  this  example,  X  can  not  become  =  0,  nor  =2(mod.  5) ;  and 
still  less  =0  or  =2';  from  which  it  follows  that  the  equations  ifi — 8x-|-6=0 
and  x^ — 6x-4-4=0  have  not  entire  roots,  and,  consequently,  not  rational  roots. 
We  see,  in  general,  that  when  X  is  of  the  form 
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X»+Aa*~»+Ba*-«+,  &Cm  +N, 

A,  B,  C . . .  being  entire  quantitieSf  and  n  entire  and  positive,  the  eqniition 
X=0  (a  form  to  Tvhich  every  algebndc  equation  may  be  reduced)  will  have  no 
rational  root,  if  it  happen  that,  for  a  certain  modulus,  the  congruence  X  =  0  be 
not  satisfied. 

411.  Many  arithmetic  theorems  may  be  demonstrated  by  the  aid  of  the 
foregoing  principles,  as,  for  instance,  the  rule  for  determining  whether  a  num- 
ber is  divisible  by  9,  11,  or  any  other  number. 

With  reference  to  the  modulus  9,  all  the  powers  of  10  are  congruous  with 
unity;  then,  if  the  number  is  of  the  form  a'{-lOh-\-lOOC'{-1000d'\'^  &c.,  it 
win  have,  with  reference  to  the  modulus  9,  the  same  minimum  residue  as 
a  -|-  ^ + ^  4~  >  ^*  ^^  ^  clear  from  this,  that  if  we  add  the  figures  of  the  number 
without  regarding  their  place  value,  the  sum  obtained  and  the  proposed  num- 
ber will  have  the  same  minimum  residue.  If,  then,  this  last  is  divisible  by  9, 
the  sum  of  the  figures  will  be  also,  and  only  in  this  case.  It  is  the  same  with 
the  divisor  3. 

Many  of  the  properties  of  prime  numbers,  the  divisibility  of  products  already 
given,  dcc.t  may  be  demonstrated  by  the  aid  of  this  system,  but  we  shall  not 
repeat  them. 

412.  The  term  congruence  is  analogous  to  equation,  and  the  determination 
of  such  values,  for  an  indeterminate  r,  as  to  produce  congruence  in  expression, 
is  called  resolving  them.    There  are  congruences  resolvable  and  irresolvable. 

Congruences  are  also  divided,  Hke  equations,  into  algebraic  and  transcend- 
ental. Those  which  are  algebraic  are  divided,  again,  into  congruences  of  the 
first,  second,  and  higher  degrees.  There  are  congruences,  also,  containing 
dififerent  unknown  quantities,  of  the  elimination  of  which  Gauss  treats. 

413.  The  congruence  ax-{-b  =  c  may  be  solved  when  its  modulus  m  is 
prime  with  a ;  thus,  let  e  be  the  positive  minimum  residue  of  c — b.  We  find 
necessarily  a  value  of  x<^m,  such  that  the  minimum  residue  of  the  product 
oar,  with  reference  to  the  modulus  m,  shall  be  e.  Call  v  this  value,  and  we 
shall  have 

av=.e^c — b; 
then  av-)-5  =  c(mod.  m). 

Here  v,.  \a  called  the  root  of  the  congruence.  It  is  evident  that  all  the  nmn- 
bers  congruous  with  v,  with  reference. to  the  modulus  of  the  congruence,  will 
also  be  roots  (Art.  408).  It  is  also  evident  that  all  the  roots  should  be  con- 
gruous with  v;  in  fact,  if  /  be  another  root,  we  have  av+b^at-^-b;  then 
at=av;  and  therefore  v  =  t.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that  the  congru- 
ence X  =  t7(mod.  m)  gives  the  complete  resolution  of  the  congruence  ax+ b^c. 

The  foregoing  exposition  will  serve  to  show  how  the  algorithm  of  Gauss 
connects  itself  with  the  indeterminate  analysis,  and  we  shall  here  quit  the 
subject. 

414.  No  algebraical  formula  can  contain  prime  numbers  only. 

Let  p+qx+rsf^+sz^j  6cc,, 

represent  any  general  algebraical  formula.     It  is  to  be  demonstrated  that  such 
values  may  be  given  to  :r,  that  the  formula  in  question  shall  not  with  that  value 
produce  a  prime  number,  whatever  values  are  given  to  p,  g,  r,  &c. 
For  suppose,  in  the  first  place,  that  by  making  a;=m,  the  formnhi 
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P=:jQb-{-^-|-rm'-|-<m'-|-«  &c., 
is  a  prime  number. 

A.nd  if  now  we  assume  j:=m-|-0l',  we  have 

P= P 

qxzsz ^m-l-^^P 

TX^ziz rm«+2rm^P+r^P« 

«z»= «TO'+3m«0P+3«m^P«+«^P« 

Or 

P(^^+2rm^+3*fii«^)+P«(r^+3«»i^«)+*#'P« 
=P-fP(g^+2rfii^+3«»«^)+ 
P«(r^ + 3«m^) + *^P». 
Bat  this  last  quantity  is  divisible  by  P ;  and,  consecmently ,  the  equal  quantity 

is  also  divisible  by  P,  and  can  not,  therefore,  be  a  prime  number. 

Hence,  then,  it  appears,  that  in  any  algebraical  formula  such  a  value  may 
be  given  to  the  indeterminate  quantity  as  will  render  it  divisible  by  some  other 
number;  and,  therefore,  no  algebraical  formula  can  be  found  that  cootainB 
prime  numbers  only. 

But,although  no  algebraical  formula  can  be  found  that  contains  prime  nuoH 
bera  only,  there  are  several  remarkable  ones  that  contain  a  great  many ;  thus, 
x"-!- a; 4-41,  by  msking  successively  x=0,  1,  2,  3,  4,  &;c.,  will  give  a  series 
41,  43,  47,  53,  61,  71,  &c.,  the  first  forty  terms  of  which  are  prime  numbers. 
The  above  formula  is  mentioned  by  Euler  in  the  Memoirs  of  Beriin  (1772« 
p.  36). 

To  the  above  we  may  add  the  following:  3^-\'X'\-n  and  2z*-|-29;  die 
former  has  17  of  its  first  terms  prime,  and  the  latter  29. 

Format  asserted  that  the  formula  2'"-|-l  was  always  a  prime,  while  m  was 
taken  any  term  in  the  series  1,  2,  4,  8,  16,  &c. ;  but  Euler  found  that 
2^-1-1 =641 X  6700417  was  not  a  prime. 

415.  If  a  and  h  be  any  two  numbers  prime  to  each  other,  and  each  of  the 
terms  of  the  series 

ly  26,  36,  4&,  &c.,  (a— 1)6 

be  divided  by  a,  &ey  will  each  leave  a  different  remainder.  For  if  any  two 
of  these  terms,  when  divided  by  a,  leave  the  same  remainder,  let  them  be  rep- 
resented by  x&,  yh ;  then  it  is  obvious  that  xh — yh  would  be  divisible  by  a,  or 
(x»-'y)b  would  be  divisible  by  a.  But  this  is  impossible,  because  a  is  prime  to 
(,  and  X — y  is  less  than  a;  therefore  h(x — y)  is  not  divisible  by  a,  but  it 
would  be  so  divisible  if  the  terms  xhy  yh  left  the  same  remainder ;  these  do 
not,  therefore,  leave  the  same  remainder ;  consequently,  every  term  of  the 
series 

6,  25,  36,  &c.,  (a— 1)6, 

divided  by  a,  wiD  leave  a  different  remainder. 

« 

DEDUCTIONS. 

416.  Since  the  remainders  arising  from  the  division  of  each  term  in  the  series 

6,  26,  36,  &;c.,  (a— 1)6 
by  a  are  dififerent  from  each  other,  and  a— 1  in  number,  and  each  of  them 
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necessarily  leas  ttw  a^  it  follows  that  these  remaioders  incl«de  all  aumbers 
from  1  to  a— 1. 

417.  Hence,  again,  it  appears  diat  some  one  of  the  above  terms  wiQ  leave 
a  remainder  1 ;  and  that,  therefore,  if  6  and  a  be  any  two  numbers  prime  to 
each  other,  a  number  x<a  may  be  found  that  will  render  bx — 1  divisible  by 
a,  or  the  equation  bx — ay^l  is  always  possible  if  a  and  h  are  numbMS  prima 
to  each  other. 

And  it  is  always  hnpossible  if  a  and  b  have  any  eonnon  measurot  as  is  evl« 
dent,  because  one  side  of  the  equation  bx — ay=sl  would  be  divisible  by  this 
common  measure,  but  the  other  side,  1,  wouki  not  be  so ;  therefore,  in  this 
case  the  equation  is  impossible. 

418.  If  a  be  any  prime  number,  then  will  the  formula 

1.2.3.4.5,&c.,(a— 1)+1 

be  divisible  by  a ;  for  it  is  demonstrated  in  onr  preceding  second  deduction, 
that  if  a  and  b  be  any  two  numbers  prime  to  each  other,  another  number  x 
may  be  found  <a,  that  renders  the  product  &r-*l-H-*<i«  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  bx^ya-^-l ;  and  that  there  is  only  one  such  value  of  a; ^Of  may 
be  shown  as  follows : 

The  foregoing  equation  gives,  by  transposition, 

.   bx'^ay^l; 
and»  if  it  be  possible,  let  also 

bx^^^ay'mml  \ 

and  make  z'zsjrdbtn  and  y^ssy^bn,  where  m  is  necessarily  leas  than  a,  be- 
cause both  X  and  x'  are  so  by  the  supposition. 
Now,  by  this  substitution,  we  have 

(tar±  im)— (ay  ±a»)  skI  ; 
but  bx-^ayssl; 

therefore  =t&m=s=]=an,  or  &m-H-Af  but  this  is  impossible,  since  5  is  prime  to 
a  and  m<a,  as  in  Art.  415*    There  can  not,  therefore,  be  two  values  of  x  less 
than  a,  that  render  the  equation  bx-^ay=:l  possible. 
But,  in  the  series  ofintegers 

every  term  is  prime  to  a  except  the  first,  a  being  itself  a  prime ;  if,  therefore, 
we  write  successively  5=c2,  ^^=3,  &":=4,  &c.,  a  corresponding  term  x,  in 
the  same  series,  may  be  found  for  each  distinct  value  of  b,  that  renders  the 
product  xbnzay+l,  x'6'xay'+l,  a:"6"3:ay"4"l»  ^c,;  and  it  is  evident  that 
no  one  of  these  values  of  x  can  be  equal  either  to  I  or  a-— 1 ;  for,  in  the  first 
case,  we  should  have  1 X  &asay-t*^«  ^fv^oh  is  impossible,  because  &<a  ;  and 
the  second  would  give  (a— I)63=ay+1,  or  0(6-^^)50^^4-1 ;  that  is.  6-|-l-H>a, 
which  can  on^  be  when  b=:a — 1,  or  when  bzxx,  which  case  is  excepted,  be- 
cause we  suppose  two  different  terms  of  the  series.    In  fiict,  since  {a 1)^ 

3:a^-|-l,  there  can  be  no  other  term  in  the  same  series  that  is  of  tins  form  \ 
for  if  a^Dcay+l,  then  (a— I)'— z*  would  be  divisiUe  by  a,  or  (a— l-|-z) 
X  (a~l — x)-^a,  which  is  impossible,  since  each  of  these  factors  is  prime  to 

*  To  save  the  repetitum  of  Ibe  wordg  "  diviiible  by,"  which  fireqaently  occur,  the  ago 
-H-  u  nsed  to  expres*  them ;  and,  for  the  same  reaBon,  the  aymbol  ic  is  mtiodQiCed,  to  ex- 
press the  words  "  of  the  form  of/'  which  are  also  of  freqaent  oocmrence. 

Hh 
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a,  as  is  endent,  because  x<a,  and  a  is  a' prime  number.    Hence  our  product 

1.2.3.4.5....(a— 1) 
becomes  1 .6x.6'x'.6"x"...,a — 1; 

but  each  of  these  products,  hx,  6V,  &'V,  &c.,  is,  as  we  have  seen,  of 
form  ay+l ;  therefore  their  continued  product  win  have  the  same  form, 
the  whole  product,  including  1  and  a — 1,  win  be 

a:  (ay+ 1)  X  (a— l)3=a'y+ay+a— 1. 
to  which  if  unity  be  added,  the  result  wiU  be  evidently  divisible  by  a  ; 

is,  the  formula 

1.2.3.4.5 (a— 1)-|-1 

is  always  divisible  by  a  when  a  is  a  prime  number. 

*  DEDUCTIONS. 

(1)  The  product 

1.2.3.4.5 (a^l) 

is  the  same  as 

l(a-l)2(a-2)3(a-3),  &c,  (^^ ; 

and  (his  product,  as  regards  renoainder,  when  divided  by  a,  is  the  same  as 

±1«.2».3».4« VY/  ' 

the  ambiguous  sign  being  -|-  when  a — 1  is  even,  and  —  when  a — 1  is  odd ;  i.  &v 
-|-  when  a  is  a  prime  of  the  form  4n-|- 1,  and  —  when  a  is  a  prime  of  the  form 
4n^l ;  also,  this  last  product  is  the  same  as 

±(l.2.3.4 ~^)  » 

therefore,  from  what  is  said  above  relating  tx>  the  ambiguous  sign,  we  shaQ  have 

J  (l. 2-3. 4 l=li)*+l  ( -H-fl 

when  anzAn-^l ;  and 

|(l-2-3.4 ?^)*l.i|^a 

whena:x:4n — 1. 
Hence  eveiy  prime  of  the  form  4n-|- 1  is  a  divisor  of  the  sum  of  two  squares. 
Again,  the  bitter  form  may  be  resolved  into  the  two  factors 

|(l.2.3.4 ?Lzi)+i|x 

I  (1.2.3.4 ?ZLj_i^^ 

which  product  being  divisible  by  a,  it  foUows  that  a  is  a  divisor  of  one  or  other 
of  these  factors  when  it  is  a  prime  number  of  the  form  4n— 1. 

(2)  From  the  first  product,  which  we  have  shown  to  be  divisible  by  a,  vis., 

1.2.3.4,  &c.,  (a— 1)+1 
:=e,  an  mteger, 

we  may  derive  a  great  many  others,  as 

1«.2».3.4,  &c.,  (a— 3)(a-.l)+l 
' =c,  an  mteger, 

• 

1«.2«.3«.4.6,  &c.,  (a— 4)(a— 1)+1 

— — =^,  an  mteger, 

and  so  on  tin  we  arrive  at  the  same  fonn  as  that  in  the  first  deduction. 
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PBDOnVB  BOOTS. 

419.  THEeEEM.-^ijr  p,  a  number  prime  to  a,  divide  the  successive  powers  1, 
a,  a',  a?  .  . .  there  tnU  be  one  at  least,  before  arriving  at  a^*,  which  wiU  leave 
the  remainder  1. 

The  remainderB  being  each  less  than  p,  there  can  be  but  p-^l  different 
ones,  and,  therefore,  in  the  p  first  terms  of  the  series  1,  a,  a',  a*  .  .  .  a^S 
there  are  at  least  two  which  wiD^  give  the  same  remainder.  Representing 
them  by  a"*,  a*^,  and  their  conmion  remainder  by  r,  suppose 

a»=Ep+r,  a"»'=E'jp+r (1) 

...  a"'— a«=(E'— E)i?,  or  a»(a»'-»— 1)=(E'— E)|?; 

and,  as  ^  is  prime  to  a,  it  must  divide  a^~^ — 1.    Therefore  we  have  uni^ 
for  remainder  in  dividing  by  ^  the  power  a""'"™,  which  is  •^o^.    Q.  E.  D. 

420.  Let  a°  designate  the  lowest  power  other  than  c^,  which  gives  the  re- 
mainder 1.  All  die  preceding  remainders  are  unequal.  For,  if  for  two 
powers,  a*",  a^  less  than  a°,  we  could  have  the  equalities  (1),  we  might  con* 
elude,  as  just  now,  that  a""""^  would  give  the  remaunder  1.  Consequently, 
ce^  would  not  be  the  lowest  power  to  which  this  property  bebnged. 

THEOKXH  OP  PEBHAT. 

421.  If  ^  be  a  prime  number  which  will  not  divide  a,  the  division  of  9^^  by 
p  wiU  give  1  for  a  remainder.  In  other  words,  a^^ — 1  is  exactly  divisible 
by  p. 

It  must  be  carefully  observed  that  ^  is  an  absolute  prime  number,  and  not 
simply  prime  to  a. 

Can  q,  ^,  q"t .  .  .,  and  r,  r',  r'^  .  .  .  the  quotients  and  remainders  of  the 
p — 1  quantities  a,  2a,  3a  . .  .  {p — l)a,  divided  by  p.  If  we  multiply  these 
quantities,  and  suppose  E  to  be  an  entire  number,  we  have 

a  .  2a  .  3a (jp— I)a=(2P+''){?'i'+»^)(0+'^')  •  •  • 

rsE+rr'r" . . . 

The  first  member  is  equal  to 

1.2.3 {p^l)d^ 

and,  as  the  remainders  r,  r^,  r*' .  ,  ,  are  all  different  (Art.  415),  the  product 

rr'r"  . .  .  must  evidently  be  that  of  the  whole  series  of  natural  numbers,  1,  2, 

3  . .  .  {p — 1),  firom  1  to  {p — 1).    Hence  the  above  equality  becomes 

1.2.3 (j?— l)Xa»^*=E|?+l  .2.3...  (l?— 1) 

.-.  1.2.3...  (]?— l)(a^-*— l)=Eji. 

The  1°  member  of  this  equality  is,  therefore,  divisible  by  p  ;  but  since  p  is 
a  prime  number,  it  can  not  divide  any  of  the  factors  1.2.3...  (p— 1) ;  it 
must,  therefore,  divide  a^~^ — 1.  Q.  E.  D. 

Suppose  that  we  take  for  p  only  prime  numbers ;  if  we  wish  that  the  pow- 
ers c^,  a^  ..  .  d^^  should  give  for  remainders  all  the  numbers  inferior  to  p,  it 
is  necessary  to  choose  a,  such  that  a^"**  should  be  the  lowest  power  above  a°, 
wluch  gives  the  remainder  1 ;  and  if,  among  those  which  fulfill  this  condi- 
tion, we  take  for  a  only  numbers  below  p,  we  have  those  which  Euler  calls 
primitive  roots. 

For  the  best  method  of  calculating  them^  the  student  is  referred  to  the 
article  by  Mr.  Ivory,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Supplement  to  Encyclopedia 
Britannica.  We  shall  Umit  ourselves  to  setting  down  here  the  primitive  roots 
of  numbers  as  far  as  37. 
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Numbers  p. 


3 
5 

7 
11 
13 
17 
19 
23 
29 
31 
37 


Pfimidtc  rooU  of  p. 


2.  3 

3.5 

2.  6  •  7  ,  e 

2  .  6  .  7  •  U 

a  *  6  .  6  •  7  .  10 .  11  .  12  .  14 

2  .  3  .  10  .  13 .  14  .  15 

5  .  7  ,  10  .  11  .  13  .  14  .  15  .  17  .  20  .  21 
2.3.  6  .  10  •  11  .  14  .  15  .  18  .  19  .  21  .  26  .  27 

3  .  11 .  12  .  13  .  17 .  21  .  22  .  24 

2  .  5  .  13  .  15  .  17 .  18  .  19  .  20  .  22  .  24  .  32  .  35 
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422.  Eveiy  square  Dumber  is  of  one  of  the  forms  An  or  4n-|-l. 

Every  number  is  either  even  or  odd ;  that  is,  every  number  is  of  one  of  tlia 
forms  2n  or  2n4-l ;  and,  consequently,  every  square  is  of  one  of  the  forms 

4fi»3:4n, 
4«»+4»+la=4ii+X^ 

DXDUCTIOfrS. 

(1)  Every  even  square  nnmbmr  is  divlsiUo  by  4. 

(2)  Since  every  odd  square  by  the  above  is  of  the  form  4(n'4*'^)+^«  and 
since  n^-i^n  is  necessarily  even,  it  follows  that  every  odd  square  is  of  the  form 
8n-|-l;  and,  consequently,  no  number  of  &e  forms  8n4-3,  8n4*5v  8f»4*7 
QUI  be  a  square  number. 

(3)  The  sum  of  two  odd  squares  can  not  be  •%  square ;  for 

(8ii-|.l)+(8fi+l)x4ii+2, 
which  is  an  impossible  form.  ^ 

423.  Every  square  number  is  of  one  of  the  forms  5n  or  5ndbl*  For  all 
numbers,  compared  by  the  modulus  5,  are  of  one  of  the  forms 

5«,  5n:l:l,  5ndb2; 
and  «fl  squares,  therefiore,  are  of  one  of  the  £brms 

85n'  =t:5m 

25n>:tl0n4-laE:5fi+l, 

25n»+20n+43:5fi+4  or  5n— 1. 
Therefore  all  squares  are  of  one  of  the  forms  5»  or  5n;J;  1* 

DEDUCTIONS. 

(1)  If  a  square  number  be  divisible  by  5,  it  is  also  divisible  by  25 ;  and  if  a 
number  be  divisible  by  5  and  not  by  25,  it  is  not  a  square. 

(2)  No  number  of  the  form  5n-|-2  or  5n-|-3  is  a  square  number. 

(3)  If  the  sum  of  two  squares  be  a  square,  one  of  the  three  is  divimble  by 
5,  and,  consequently,  also  by  25 ;  for  all  the  possible  combinations  of  the  three 
forms  5n,  5n4-li  and  5n-^l  are  as  follows : 

(6n+l)+(5n'+l)a:5«+2, 

(6n— l)+(5n'— l)a=5n— 23:5»+3, 

6n        -|-  bn'        :z:5n, 

fin        JJ.(5«'+l)ac5n+l, 

5fi  +(6i*'— l)=n5n— 1, 
(5n+l)+(5n'— l)=t:6n. 
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Now,  of  these  six  forms,  the  latter  four  have  one  of  the  squares  divisible  by 
5,  and,  therefore,  alsp  by  25.  And  the  first  two  are  each  impossible  forms 
for  square  numbers ;  that  is,  neither  of  these  two  combinations  can  produce 
squares ;  therefore,  if  the  sum  of  two  squares  be  a  squaxey  one. of  tlie  three 
squares  is  divisible  by  25. 

(4)  In  a  similar  way,  it  may  be  shown  that  all  square  numbers  compared  by 
modulus  10  are  of  one  of  the  forms 

lOn,  lOn+5,  lOn+1,  lOn+6, 10ff-|-4,  or  lOn+9. 
Therefore,  all  square  numbers  terminate  with  one  of  the  digits  0, 1,  4,  5,  6, 
or  9 ;  and  hence,  again,  no  number  terminating  with  2,  3,  7,  or  6  can  be  a 
square  number. 

(5)  By  examining,  in  like  manner,  the  forms  of  squares  to  modulus  100,  we 
may  deduce  the  following  properties : 

(6)  A  square  number  can  not  terminate  with  an  odd  number  of  ciphers. 

(7)  If  a  square  number  terminate  with  a  4,  the  last  figure  but  one  must  be 
even. 

(6)  If  a  square  number  terminate  with  a  5,  it  must  terminate  with  25. 

(9)  If  the  last  digit  of  a  square  be  odd,  the  last  digit  but  one  must  be  even ; 
and  if  it  terminate  with  any  even  digit  except  4,  the  last  but  one  must  be  odd. 

(10)  A  square  number  can  not  terminate  with  more  than  three  equal  digits, 
unless  they  are  O^s ;  nor  can  it  terminate  with  three,  unless  they  are  4*s. 

424.  AD  square  numbers  are  of  the  same  form  with  regard  to  any  modulus, 
a,  as  the  squares 

0»,  1*,  2*,  3",  &c.  ( Ja)»,  a  being  even ; 
and  as 

/a— 1\' 
0»,  1»,  2".  3«.  &c.  \-^)  I  CL  being  odd. 

For  every  number  may  be  represented  by  the  formula  anizT^  in  which  r 
shall  never  exceed  \a. 

Now  (canary  ^ahi^^^am+i^^ 

where  it  is  obvious  that  i^  and  (an^zTy  will  leave  the  same  rem^der  when 
divided  by  a;  therefore,  (anJbi*)'  and  i^  wlD  be  of  the  same  form  compared 
by  modulus  a ;  but  r  never  exceeds  ^,  therefore  all  numbers  compared  by 
modulus  a  are  of  the  same  forms  as 

X)«,  1«,  2».  3»,  &c.,  f«, 
or,  as  the  squares, 

0*,  1*,  2>,  3S  dee*,  (|a)<,  when  a  is  eveOt 
and  as 

fa— IV 
0",  1«,  2»,  3«,  &c.,  \— 2~/  » ^^®o  «  w  ^^' 

DEDUCTIONS. 

(1)  When  a  is  evdn,  the  general  formula 

aV±2anr+T« 
becomes  4a''n'±4a'nr+»* 

3:4a'(a'n»±nr)4-r«. 

Therefore,  all  square  numbers  are  of  the  same  form  to  moduloa  4a  as  the  sqiwraa 

0«,  1»,  2»,  3«,  &c.,  (^ ; 

and  hence  we  see  immediately  that  all  square  numbers  to  modulus  8  must  be 
of  the  same  forms  as  the  squares 
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that  is,  they  are  all  of  the  form 

8n,  8»+l,  8»+4, 

as  we  have  already  demonstrated. 

(2)  The  foUowing  tables  exhibit  the  possible  and  impossible  forms  of  aqasre 
Dumbers  for  all  moduli  from  2  to  10. 


Possible  FormttUe. 

2n, 

2n+h 

3n, 

3n+l, 

4n, 

4n+l, 

6n, 

5n±l, 

6n, 

6n+l,     6»+3,     6n+4, 

7n, 

7n+l,    7n+2,    7n+4, 

8n, 

Qn+h    Sn+A, 

9n, 

9n+l,     9n+4,     9n+7, 

lOn, 

lOiiitl,  10n±4,  10fi±6. 

Impossible  FormuUe. 

3n, 

4n, 

4n+3, 

5n, 

6n+3, 

6n, 

6n+6, 

7n, 

7n+6,  7n+6, 

8n, 

8n±3,  8n+7, 

9n, 

9n±3,  9n-j-5,  9n+8, 

10», 

10n±3. 

CONTINUED  FRACTIONS. 
425.  Trs  name  continued  fraction  is  given  to  an  expression  of  the  form 

t.  e.,  a  fraction  whose  denominator  is  a  whole  number  and  a  fraction^  and 
which  latter  fraction  has  also  for  its  denominator  a  whole  number  plus  a  frac- 
tion, and  so  on. 

An  expression  whose  numerators  and  denominators  are  any  quantities  what- 
oyer,  may  have  the  form  of  a  continued  fraction ;  but  continued  fractions,  of 
which  the  numerators  are  1  and  the  denominators  whole  positive  numbers,  are 
the  kind  which  most  usually  occur. 

These  expressions  arise  in  various  ways,  and  are  of  great  use  in  finding  the 

approximate  values  effractions  and  ratios  tiiat  are  expressed  in  large  numbers, 

as  well  as  m  the  resolution  of  certain  unlioiited  problems  of  the  first  and  second 

degrees ;  in  the  latter  of  which  the  answer  can  not  be  easily  obtained  in  whole 

numbers  by  any  other  method. 

a 
Thus;  in  order  to  represent  the  irreducible  fraction  or  ratio  t  by  a  continued 

0 
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fraction,  let  h  be  contained  in  a,  p  times  witii  a  remainder  c ;  also,  let  c  be  con- 
tained in  6,  q  times  with  a  remainder  d^  and  so  on,  according  to  the  following 

scheme: 

b)a{p 

c)±(q 
d)c{T 
e)  d  (s 

and  we  shall  have,  by  the  principles  of  division, 

a  c  h  d   e  «    . 

l=P+l'  c=9+?  5='"+3'  *^-' 

*  e         d 

p,  q,  r,  &c.,  are  called  partial  quotients,  and  p+r*  9-| — >  ^m  complete 

quotients. 

By  taking  the  reciprocals  of  the  second,  third,  &c.,  of  the  aboye  equations, 
we  have 

a  e  1      ,  I 

^^c  ^^r+j&c. 

Whence,  by  extending  the  number  of  terms  and  generalizing  the  formula,  we 
shall  have 

a  I  a     1 

according  as  the  numerator  is  greater  or  less  than  the  denominator ;  for  in  the 
latter  case  we  should  invert  the  first  as  well  as  the  second,  third,  &c.,  equations. 
To  convert  a  given  irreducible  fraction  into  a  continued  one,  we  have  the 
following 

RULE. 

Divide  the  greater  of  the  two  terms  of  the  fraction  by  the  less,  and  the  last 
divisor  continually  by  the  last  remainder,  till  nothing  remains,  as  in  finding  their 
greatest  common  measure ;  then  the  successive  quotients  thus  found  will  be 
the  denominators  of  the  several  terms  of  the  continued  fraction,  the  numera- 
tors of  which  are  always  1. 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  Reduce  r^rr  to  a  continued  fraction. 

1061)  2431  (2 
2102 

329)  1051  (3 
987 

64)  329  (5 
320 

■~9)  64  (7 
63 

1)  9  (9. 
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B431  1     . 


^9" 


(2)  1^_1 


9H9     8+-    ,1 

3+-     1 

6+-. 

(3)  421_1 

»72-2+i     1 

'  6 

Am  the  fraction  t>  in  eyeiy  cue  of  Uiu  kind,  is  rapposed  to  be  irredncible,  or  in  iti  low- 
b 

6tt  teRM,  it  i«  erident,  by  IbDowing  the  abote  proceM  (which  iA  thnilar  to  die  method 

Uied  for  finding  the  common  meaanre  of  tnie  nnmbera),  diat  we  shall  necessarity  airira  at 

a  remainder  equal  to  1 ;  or  otherwise  a  and  b  would  haye  a  common  diyisor,  w^hioh  is  ood> 

trary  to  the  hypothesis. 

The  continued  fraction  obtained  w&l  consist  of  a  gpreater  or  less  number  of  terms,  aocoid- 

ing  as  the  fraction  -  is  more  or  less  complicated;  but  they  will  always  tenninate  when  - 

is  rationaL 

426.  A  continued  fraction  may  be  converted  into  a  series  of  vnlgar  fractimiB 
by  finding  the  successive  sums  of  its  several  terms,  after  the  manner  of  rediH 
cing  complex  fractions  to  simple  ones,  in  common  arithmetic ;  and  the  resnlt 
will  be  more  or  less  accurate,  acoordiog  to  the  number  of  terms  of  the  con- 
tinued fraction  employed. 

Each  of  these  results  is  called  a  convergent  and  they  are  numbered  id 
order. 
Thus,  if  it  were  reqfuifed  to  reduce  the  following  continued  firaction, 

6+-     1 

c+ J  &c., 

to  a  series  of  commoa  vulgar  fractioiui,  the  operation  win  stand  thua : 

a=j  (1). «+ j=-J^  (2).  «+j_^l=a+ j^=-^:J^ 

or 

(aH-l)c+a  1  ,1         J  .      cd+1 

c+-^  ca-|-l 

ahcd+ah-\-ad+cd+l     [(a6+l)c+a](^+a5+l 
•"  hcd+h+d  •"  (6c+l)rf+6  ^*) 

(1),  (2),  (3),  and  (4)  are  called  the  lirst,  second,  thu-d,  and  fourth  convergents. 

427.  By  inspecting  the  above  convergents,  we  perceive  that  each  may  be 
formed  from  the  preceding  by  the  following 

RULE. 

Add  the  product  of  the  numerator,  of  the  convergent  already  found  by  the 
denoD&inator  of  the  next  term  of  the  continued  fraction,  to  the  preceding 
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nnmerator,  for  the  next  numeTator  and  foUow  the  same  proceee  for  the  de- 
nominator.* 

CXAMPLK  I. 

'+i+i  1 

denominators  or  quotients  3,   6,.  2,     7,  arnuiged  in  horizontal  Mne ; 

3  16  35  261 
eonvergents  j»  5 »  n^  32 ' 

3  16 
After  haying  formed  the  convergents  j  and  -?>,  the  role  applies.  Then  mul- 
tiply 16,  the  second  numerator,  by  2,  the  third  quotient,  and  add  3,  the  pre- 
ceding numerator,  it  gives  35 ;  and  multiplying  6,  the  second  denominator,  by 
the  same  quotient  2,  and  adding  1,  the  preceding  denominator,  it  gives  11 ; 
and  so  on.    This  method  may  proceed  from  the  commencement,  if  we  write 

7  before  the  first  conyergence* 

Thus,  3,    5,     ^      7, 

1    3    16    35    261 


0    1      5     11      82 

When  the  continued  fraction  is  not  terminated,  the  numerators  and  denom- 
inators form  two  series  increasing  to  infinity. 

428.  The  conyergents  are  alternately  less  and  greater  than  the  value  of  the 
continued  fraction ;  for  the  first  in  the  general  form  is  equal  to  a,  and  as  the 
fractional  part  which  is  added  is  neglected,  this  is  too  small.    The  second 

convergent  is  a-f-r*  end,  since  h  is  too  small  by  -,  the  -fraction  t  is  too  great, 
and,  consequently,  the  whole  convergent ;  and  so  on. 

EXAMPLE  II. 

It  IS  shown  in  geometry  that  the  ratio  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle  to 
31415926535 
its  diameter  is  xqoqqqooooo'  ^^®^»  ^J  ^"*fi>  converted  into  a  continued  frac- 

tioo,  and  the  successive  convergents  found,  will  be  as  follows : 

3  82  333  355  103993    .       . 

_      -  ATA     »* 

ll  7  •  106'  113'  33103'         '"^ 

- 

*  The  generality  of  tiiis  rale  may  be  proved  as  loUowt  t 

Let  =r,  =^,  =^  be  three  oonaecatiye  oonyergenti,  m  the  qaotient,  of  the  same  rank  as 

N''         I  1 

the  ooDvergeiit  j^,  and  -  the  partial  firaction  which  folbwa  —;  and  let  W=N^m^N  and 

iy^s=jym-\-J>,  aooording  to  the  rale.    The  convergent  which  followa  —  la  formed  by  sub- 

atitnting  fli-f— far  fli  in  rr^.    Maldng  tint  inbatitation  in  Its  eqcivalent  ■  ■       [•,  we  have 

t  The  tecond,  --,  wa«  the  ratio  iasigned  by  Archimedes ;  tiie  diird,  which  it  mooh 
more  aocorate.  that  by  Hetlos. 


i 
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and  either  of  these  will  be  the  approximate  value  of  the  ratio,  more  and  moe 
accurate  as  we  advance. 

429.  The  difference  between  two  convergents  is  equal  to  1  divided  bj  the 
product  of  the  denominators  of  the  two  convergents.  Thus,  in  the  above  ex- 
ample, the  difference  between  the  first  and  second  convergents  is  -,  between 

1  1  1 

the  second  and  third  it  is  = — ttt;,  or  rr^,  between  the  third  and  fourth 


7  X 106'       742'  11978  ' 

and  as  the  true  value  of  the  continued  fraction  is  somewhere  between  any 
two  consecutive  convergents,  we  have  its  value  to  within  less  than  the  fractiao 

7'  742'  ^'  TToTft'  *^''  according  to  the  convergent  which  we  take. 
To  prove  this  in  a  general  way,  let 

N  N'  n;; 

D'  D"  D" 
be  three  consecutive  convergents,  and  m  the  quotient,  of  the  same  rank  as  the 

convergent  g;; ;  then  N"=N'«i+N;  D"r=D'm+D. 

N'     N    DN'-D'N 
^"^  D"D=      DD-       <^) 

•'•  D""~D'""D'»»+D""D —  D'(D'm+D) 

""D'(D'm+D)—     D'D"      '  '  '^^ 
The  numerators  of  (1)  and  (2)  are  the  same,  with  contrary  signs ;  and,  to 

find  its  value,  we  have  only  to  go  back  to  the  first  two  convergents  -  and 

ab+l  1 

— 7 — ,  the  difference  of  which  is  t. 

430.  Since  the  denominators  of  the  convergents  increase  to  infinity  if  the 
series  continue  sufiScientiy  &r,  it  is  possible  to  take  two  consecutive  convergents 
whose  difference  shall  be  less  than  any  assignable  number ;  wherefore,  as  two 
consecutive  convergents  comprehend  between  them  the  value  of  the  continued 
fraction,  it  follows  that  a  convergent  can  be  found  whose  value  shall  diffpr  frvm 
that  of  the  frtustion  by  less  than  any  assigned  number. 

For  example,  if  the  value  of  a  continued  fraction  be  required  to  within 
rrrr^,  the  convergents  must  be  continued  till  the  product  of  the  denominatars 

of  the  last  and  last  but  one  is  at  least  1000.  The  last  convex^ent  win  then 
have  the  degree  of  apprgxinmtion  required. 

The  convergents  are  fractions  in  the  lowest  terms ;  for  if  a  convei^nt  jz 

admits  of  lower  terms,  some  quantity  q  must  be  a  common  measure  of  N  and 
D.  Whence  (Art.  29)  q  must  be  a  measure  of  the  multiples  N'D  and  ND', 
and  of  (Art.   29)  DN'— ND',  or  ±1,  which  is  impossible. 

431.  Each  convergent  is  a  nearer  approximation  to  the  true  value  of  the  con- 
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tmned  fractaon  than  that  which  precedes.    For,  let  7^77=7^ — ttc  he  a  conver- 
gent  in  which  m  is  the  last  quotient  employed ;  then,  if  the  complete  quotient 

m-f-^-{-9  &c,  be  denoted  by  y,  and  y  be  substituted  for  m  in  the  expression 

N" 
of  ^,  it  is  evident  (employing  x  to  denote  the  value  of  the  continued  fraction) 

that 

N  N' 
Subtracting  each  of  the  convergents  ^,  jy  from  this  value  of  z, 

N'y+N     N    (DN'-ND')y  ±y 


and 


D'y+D     D""  D(D'y+D)  ""DCD'y+D)' 
N^y+N     N^     Nt)^— DN^  =pl 

D'y4.D""D'"~D'(D'y+D)"D'(D'y+D)' 
Buty>l  and  D'>D  .-.  D'(D'y+D)>D(D'y+D); 


• '  D(D'y+D)'^D'(D'y+D)- 

N'  N 

Whence  jy  is  a  nearer  approximation  to  the  value  of  rr  than  ^. 

432.  Among  continued  fractions  those  have  been  particularly  distinguished  in 
which  the  denominators,  after  a  certain  number  of  changes,  are  continually 
repeated  in  the  same  order,  in  which  the  continued  fraction  so  formed  is  said 
to  be  periodicy  and  may  then  always  be  considered  as  the  root  of  a  quadratic 
equation  or  a  surd. 

To  prove  this,  take  a  continued  fraction  entirely  periodic, 

1 
ar=  "  .  1 

^+p+,  &c. 

Then,  since  the  number  of  these  fivctions  is  unlimited,  it  follows'  that  the 
sum  of  aU  after  the  first  is  also  x ;  whence 

.«.  x=— 1^±^  Vi''+4 ; 
in  which  case  the  above  continued  fraction  serves  to  determine  the  value  of 
^^^4,  since  we  have,  by  transposition, 


P 


JVi^+4=ip+x=|+-^l     ^ 

^+^+,  &c.; 
and  if  J?  in  this  last  expression  be  put  equal  to  2,  we  shall  have 

'+24.1 

■^2+,  &c. 

A  continued  fraction  is  also  called  periodic  when  the  denominators  occur 
periodically  in  pairs,  threes,  fours,  &c. ;  thus, 
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p+-     1  P+-     1 

P4--  ^TA—       1 

^?+»  &C.  ^^1+-       1 

AgaiD,  a  fraction  may  be  irregular  in  some  of  its  first  terms,  and  only  become 
periodic  at  a  certain  distance  ^m  its  commencement 

In  either  of  these  cases,  as  above,  the  value  of  x,  the  sum  of  all  the  termsi 
may  be  obtained  by  the  resolution  of  an  equation  of  the  second  degree.  To 
prove  this  in  a  general  manner,  let 

a,  6, . . . .  &c.,  be  the  quotients  which  form  the  non-periodic  part, 
^,  9, . . . .  iCCn  be  the  quotients  which  form  the  periodic  part ; 

1 
then  ^^^^"l"r_L 

and,  represetating  by  y  the  value  of  the  periodic  paiti 

^+5+,  &0., 
we  have  ««ra+r ,  and  y=p+- 

:     1  :     1 

^y  ^y 

Consider  these  continued  fractions  as  terminating  witii  the  partial  fractbn 
-,  and  deduce  the  convergents ;  we  have  (Art.  426)  two  equations  of  the  fol- 
lowing  form : 

/'^Q'y+Q'^'^S'y+s- 

The  value  of  y,  given  by  the  first  of  these  equations,  is 

which  substituted  in  the  second,  gives,  after  reduction, 

P— Qj      R^(P  — Qr)4-R(Q^z— P^) 

Q'x— P'""S'(P— Qx)+S(Q'z— P')' 
which  is  an  equation  of  the  second  degree  in  x. 
By  way  of  illustration,  take  tiie  following  fraction : 

x=a+'-  .  p  (1)     orx— a=-,j?  (2) 

.*.  X — a=    ■,     ^    ;  or,  resolvmg  the  equation,  x= 5—^ ^. 

2a 
If  we  transpose  -r-  or  a,  and  substitute  for  x— a  its  value  (2),  we  have 

^f+Ap-^q     p 

^^^+J,&c.; 
or,  making  9s=2a, 


-1 
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2a,  dec. 

A  similar  mode  of  solution  may  be  applied  to  continued  surds  or  expressions 
of  the  form 


4. 


the  value  of  which,  though  apparently  infinite,  is  always  determinable  by  a  cer- 
tain equation,  and  in  some  cases  in  a  real  integral  or  fractioiuil  quantity ;  for, 
putting 

a:='Va+ V  <*+  "/^»  ^•» 
we  shall  have,  by  squaring  both  numbers, 

the  latter  part  of  which  is  evidently  equal  to  the  original  surd ;  wfasaee 

a^=sa4-'f  or  a*— a:=a  .•.  r=J±  Vi'¥^i 
where,  if  acstS,  the  expression  becomes 


V2 


i^»^»WW»"»"»- 


2+ V2+  V2+,  &c.,  =2  or  —1. 
433.  The  process  for  developing  any  quantity,  or,  in  •  continued  fraction, 

1  1  1 

consists  in  making  successively  a:=ra+-7,  ^=^+3;»  ^'=^+Iwf  ^m  ^  ^®" 

ing  the  greatest  whole  number  contained  in  x,  b  the  greatest  whole  number 
contained  in  x',  c  iJie  greatest  whole  number  contained  in  2/',  ice* 

The  numbers  a,  5,  e,  Sec,  being  found,  it  is  evident  that  if  x',  a/'^  ^cc,  are 
replaced  by  their  values,  the  required  development  is  obtained,  viz., 

^3+,  &c. 

EXAMFUE. 

Let  it  be  required  to  convert  -/IQ  into  a  continued  fraction. 
^9=4+1,  ...,.=  ^„yi9±4. 

By  proceeding  in  t^  waj  we  shall  obtain  the  foDowiog : 

1 


Z  =  ^=4+3; 


*'=  ^^^+^ 


*« 


«"=       o       =3+Ziy; 


2       — ^'T^x^ 


*  Multiplying  both  numerator  and  denominator  by  \/19-f-4. 
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-•19+2         .    1 
2.V   ^.JL X 24- — • 

rvi=  ^-19+4=8+ j^; 


^,      -•19+4     ^  .     1 


VIII" 


1 


Hence  ^19=4+5    1 

x^^  being  the  same  as  x^,  it  is  evident  that,  omitting  the  4,  the  greatest  id- 
tegial  part  of  •v/19,  the  quotients  2,  1,  3,  1,  2,  8,  already  found,  will  always 
return  again  in  the  same  order  to  infinity. 

Should  it  be  required  to  convert  the  square  root  of  19  into  a  series  of  con- 
verging fractions  without  first  reducing  it  to  the  continued  form,  they  may  be 
obtained,  after  the  method  before  employed,  from  the  integral  perta  of  the 
above  results  only. 

Quotients,  4,  2,  1,  3,    1,    2,     8,      2. 
1   4   9   13  48  61   170   1421 
O'r  2'  3*  IT' 14'   39'  326* 

EXAMPLES. 

251  .1 

^^)  764*  ^^^  Quotients, 'z,  22,  1,     4,     2. 

1  22  23  114  251 
Convergents,  -,  ^,  ^,  ^,  ^. 

1769  1 

(2)^^.  Ans.  Quotients,  ^,  7,    1,    2,     4,      5,       1,       2. 

1    7^    8^  23  100    523^  JB23    1769 
_  Convei^gents,  g,  -,  ^,  -,  ^^^,  j^^,  ^g^^,  ^^^^. 

(3)  V31*  Ans.  The  quotients  are  5,  1,   1,    3,     5,      3,  &c. 

,    ^  ^  6   6   11    39   206   667    . 

And  the  convei^gents,  j,  j,  —,  y ,  — ,  — •  *«. 

(4)  ••28.  Ans.  The  quotients  are  5,    3,    2,      3,      10,  6cc. 

,    ,   ,  6    16    37    127   1307    . 

And  the  convergents,  j,  — ,  y,  — ,  -^,  &c- 

(5)  '•46.  Ans.  Quotients,  6,  1,   2,     2,     2,       1,      12,  &c 

_,  6   7    20   47    114    161    2046 

Convergents,  j,  j,  -,  y,  — ,  — ,  ^5^. 

434.  The  converse  of  the  proposition  stated  in  Art  432  is  true,  viz.,  that  the 
root  pf  an  equation  of  the  second  degree  may  be  expressed  in  functions  of  the 
coefficients  of  the  equation  by  continued  fractions. 

The  general  form  of  the  equation  of  the  second  degree  may  be  written 

oo;"— 6x— c:=0 (1) 

in  which  6  and  c  may  be  essentiaDy  negative.  This  may  be  put  under  the 
form 


^ 
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,      c 

c 
Multiplying  the  firaction  -  above  and  below  by  a,  it  becomes 

ax=:64- — ==&+-r  •  ^^ 


1/,     ac 


"*"  6  +,  &c.)  Q.  E.  D. 

If  a=l,  this  becomes 

^+6+,&c. 
If  6=0, 

"^^0+,  &c., 
^ich  has  no  signification.    But  if  we  make 

a«=(2— a)», 
fl^  being  the  greatest  square  contained  in  c,  we  have 

a^=2*— 2a2+o'=c ; 
.•.z'— 202=0— a«; 
or,  putting  c — <]^=y« 

Z«— 2az=y, 
z  -2a  =2 

y 

But  since  z=z— a,  arrsra-f-o"      7 

°"'"2a4-,  &c. 
*  To  apply  this,  let  the  equation  be 

a»=8  .'.  a=s2,  y=s4, 

...x=2+i_^4     ^ 

+4+,  &c., 
or 

^1+,  &c. 
The  above  result  may  be  obtained  in  a  more  simple  manner ;  thus,  put 

a«=c=d*+/? .'.  a«— a«=/?  .-.  (z— a)(z+o)=/9 

which  shows  that  the  square  root  of  any  number  which  is  the  sum  of  a 
square,  and  of  another  number,  is  a  continued  fraction. 
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Thus,  if  we  have  a*=7  .-.  a=2,  i9=3, 

V7=2+^     3 

^4+,  to. 

435.  CoDtinaed  fractions  furnish  a  method  of  resolving  in  whole  nunofaen 
the  indeterminate  equation 

ax-^byssc (1) 

In  this  equation  a,  &,  c  are  whole  numbers,  and  the  first  two  are  supposed 

to  have  no  common  factor.    Let  us  conceive  that  we  have  developed  the  rehi- 

a 
tion  r  into  a  continued  fraction,  and  that  we  have  calculated  all  the  con- 

vergents ;  the  last  wUl  be  equal  to  this  relation  itself.    Let  us  subtract  from 

a' 
it  the  next  to  the  last,  which  I  represent  by  jr.    The  numerator  of  the  differ^ 

ence  will  be  ah' — ha%  and  by  the  property  of  Art.  430  we  hare 

aft'— 6a'=±l (2) 

Multiplied  by  dbc*  this  equality  becomes 

aX±6'c+6x  =fa'c=c; 
then  equation  (1)  is  satisfied  by  taking  x^sj^h't,  y=  Jia'c. 

This  solution  being  known,  we  know  (Art  161)  that  all  the  others  are  ghren 
by  the  formulas 

ar=±6'c — ht,  yz=:fa'c-^al, 

t  designating  any  whole  number  whatever.    We  take  the  upper  or  bwer  sign 
according  as  we  have  -f-  or  ^  in  the  equality  (2),  or,  what  is  the  same  thin^ 

according  as  the  convergent  ^  is  of  an  even  or  uneven  rank. 

EXAMPLE. 

Let  there  be  the  equation 

261ar^82ys=117. 

261 
If  we  reduce  -^  to  a  continued  fraction,  we  find 

Quotients,      3,  6,    2,    7. 

3  16  35  261 
Convergents,  -,  y,  -,  — . 

If  we  take  the  numerator  of  the  difiference  -t^-^^tt,  and  observe  thut  — 

o2      1 1  82 

is  a  convergent  of  an  even  rank,  we  have 

261X11— 82X35=+1. 
Then,  multiplying  by  117, 

261X11X117-^82X35X117=117. 
The  equation,  then,  is  satisfied  by  making  2=11  x  117=1287  and  y=35 
X  117=s4095 ;  then,  finally,  the  general  values  of  x  and  y  are 

ar=1287+82«,  y=4093+261^ 
If  we  divide  1287  by  82,  and  4095  by  261,  we  find  1287=82  X 15+57  and 
4095=261  X 15 -f- 180.    Then,  observing  that  t  is  any  whole  number  what- 
ever, we  can  write  more  simply 

a:s=57+e2^  ys=ie0+261<. 
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436.  Tlg^e  following  theorem  will  be  found  useful  in  the  resolution  of  inde- 
terminate equations  of  the  second  degree.  ' 
Let  jp3 — A^'ssdbB  be  an  indeterminate  equation,  in  which  D<  VA.    I 

assert,  that  if  this  equation  is  resolvable,  the  fraction  -  will  be  found  among 

the  fractions  which  converge  toward  V  A. 

—         ±1) 
From  the  above  equation  we  derive  p — ^-/A^ =r,  and,  therefore, 

V -A^j  which  I  represent  by  — r-^ =r-;  then  dss- 


9  t       q(p+qVJ^)  P+qVJ^ 

Pa  P 

Let  —  be  the  converging  fraction  which  precedes  ~,  and  which  is  of  such  a 

9o  q 

nature  that  the  sign  of  6  will  be  the  same  with  that  of  D  ;  it  will  remain  to 

Bq  a  — 

be  proved  that  we  have ^-:=<— ~-,orD(5+9o)<|?+5  VA- 

—     i 
In  the  second  member,  instead  o£  p,  1  put  its  vahie,  qV^Jo'"^  the  in- 
equality to  be  proved  can  then  be  written  thus : 

(?+?»)( VA-D)+(9-?„)  VAi  J>0. 

But  this  inequality  is  manifest,  since  we  have  VA^D,  g^^^,  and  since 

the  part  {q — ^o)  V^^t  which  is  at  least  equal  to  VA,  by  itself  surpasses  -, 

P 
which  is  less  than  unity.    ~,  then,  will  always  be  found  in  the  fractions  which 

converge  toward  VA,  so  that  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  develop  '/A  in  a 
continued  fraction,  and  to  calculate  the  converging  fractions  which  result,  in 
order  to  have  aU  the  solutions  in  entire  numbers  of  the  equation 

_  x«-Ay«=:±D. 

D  being  <  VA. 

METHOD  OF   RESOLVING   IN   RATIONAL    NUMBERS   INDETERMINATE 

EaUATIONS  OF  THE  SECOND  DEGREE. 

437.  Let  the  proposed  general  equation  be 

in  which  x  and  y  are  the  indeterminates,  and  a,  6,  c,  d,  e,/the  given  entire 
numbers,  positive  or  negative.  We  first  derive  from  this  equation  the  fol- 
lowing : 

2ax+by+d=^V[{hy+dy-ia(cf+ey+f)]. 

If  we    make,  to  abridge,   the   radical   s=t,   &*— 4acssA,   bd^^^aeszgf 
d^'^Aafssh,  we  shall  have  the  two  equations 

2ax+  by+d=stj 
Ay^+2gy+h=zfi. 

If  we  multiply  the  last  of  these  equations  by  A,  and  make,  again,  A^-|>g 
r=v,  g* — AAs=B,  we  shall  have  the  transformed  equation 

tj»— A«»=B. 

Reciprocally,  if  we  can  find  values  of  v  and  t  which  satisfy  the  equation 

Ii 
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1^— Ai*^B,  we  deduce  fimn  it  the  values  of  the  iDdetenninBtee  x  and  y  in 
^le  proposed  equation,  viz., 

in  which  we  should  obsenre  that  both  v  and  t  may  be  taken  with  either  aign^ 
as  we  may  desire. 

If  we  find  the  solution  of  the  proposed  equation  in  rational  numbers,  it  wiO 
suffice  to  resolye,  by  means  of  these  numbers,  the  transformed  i^— -Al'ssB ; 
but  if  we  wish  to  resolve  the  proposed  in  enture  numbers,  it  wiO  not  only  be 
necessary  that  t  and  v  be  entire  numbers,  but  that  the  ndues  of  t  and  v,  sub- 
stituted in  those  of  z  and  y,  give  for  these  indeterminates  entire  numbers.  At 
present  we  wiU  only  occupy  ourselves  with  the  resolution  in  lationsl  numbeis. 

438.  Every  indeterminate  equation  of  the  second  degree  can  be  reduced, 
as  we  have  just  seen,  to  the  form  t^— A^=B ;  but,  whatever  may  be  the 
ntional  numbers  t  and  «,  we  can  suppose  that  they  are  reduced  to  a  oonunoo 

denominator.    Hence,  making  «=:-,  <=-•  we  shall  have  to  resolve  toe 

equation 

a«— Ay«s=B2«, 

in  which  now  ar,  y,  z  are  entire  numbers. 

We  can  suppose  that  these  three  numbers  have  not  a  same  common  divisor ; 
fixr  if  they  had  had  one,  we  could  have  made  it  disappear  by  division. 

In  the  same  manner,  we  can  suppose  that  the  numbers  A  and  B  have  no 
square  divisors ;  for  if  we  had  had,  for  example,  A:=A'A:',  BsB'Z*,  we  mi^ 
have  nuide  ky:=y'^  lz:szz\  and  the  equation  to  be  resolved  would  have  become 

a:«-.A'y'»=:B'z'», 

In  which  A'  and  B'  have  no  longer  a  square  factor. 

The  equation  a^ — A^=Bz"  being  thus  prepared,  we  shall  observe  that  any 
two  of  the  indeterminates  x,  y,  z  can  not  have  a  common  divisor ;  for  if  0*,  fiv 
example,  should  divide  o^  and  ^,  it  must  necessarily  divide  abo  Bz" ;  but  it 
can  not  divide  z*,  since  the  three  numbers  x,  y,  z  have  no  common  divisora ; 
neither  can  6^  divide  B,  since  B  has  no  square  factor,  x  and  y,  therefore,  are 
prime  vrith  respect  to  each  other ;  for  die  same  reason,  x  and  z  are  primes 
with  respect  to  each  other,  as  well  as  y  and  z. 

I  assert,  moreover,  that  A  and  B  can  be  supposed  to  be  positive ;  for  we 
can  only  have,  as  regards  the  signs  of  the  terms  of  one  equation,  the  foDowiqg 
three  suppositions : 

i«— Ay"=+Bz«, 
a*— Ay«=r— Bz«, 
a!"+Ay»=+Bz«. 

(I  omit  the  suppontion  ri^^-Ay'rs — Bz*,  since  it  is  evidendy  impossible.) 
Of  these  three  combinations  the  second  coincides  with  the  third  by  a  simple 

transposition ;  but  if  we  multiply  the  third  by  B,  and  make  Bzrsz',  AB=A% 

we  shall  have 

2'«-.A'y»=Ba«. 
The  equation  to  be  resolved,  therefore,  can  always  be  reduced  to  the  form 

z«— By»=Az», 
in  which  A  and  B  axe  positive  numbers,  and  do  not  contain  any  square  factor. 
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439.  The  method  which  we  shall  proceed  to  follow  for  the  resolution  of 
this  equation  is  that  given  by  Lagrange,  in  the  Mimoires  de  Berlin,  1767.  It 
consists  in  producing,  by  means  of  transformations,  the  successive  diminution 
of  the  coefficients  A  and  B  until  one  of  them  becomes  equal  to  zero,  in  which 
case  the  solution  can  be  immediately  deduced  from  known  formulas. 

The  equation  thus  reduced  is  of  the  form  x" — y'ssAzS  or  o^ — B^=z' ; 
but  these  two  formulas  do  not  differ,  and  it  will  suffice  to  give  the  solution  of 
die  first,  2*— ^=Az'.  To  do  this,  decompose  A  into  two  factors  a,  p  (which 
wiU  always  be  prime  with  regard  to  each  other,  since  A  has  no  square  factor), 
and  suppose  that  z  also  is  decomposed  into  two  factors  p,  g,  such  that  we 
have  A=o/?,  z==p9,  we  shaU  have  the  equation  (x+y)(x-^y)ssal3p^f,  which 
we  can,  in  general,  satisfy  by  taking  z-f-y^op*,  x — yiszfif ;  this  supposition 
gives 

a:= 2 ,  y= 2 ,  zzspq ; 

hence  the  three  indetorminatos  x,  y,  z  wifl  be  expressed  by  means  of  two 

arbitrary  quantities  p  and  q ;  if  it  should  happen  that  the  values  of  z  and  y 

contain  the  fraction  |,  x,  y,  z  must  each  be  multiplied  by  two. 

Such  is  the  general  solution  of  the  equation  x^— y'ssAz*,  a  solution  which 

will  comprise  as  many  particuku:  formulas  as  there  are  ways  of  decomposing 

A  into  two  factors. 
For  example,  if  As=30 ;  there  are  four  ways  of  decomposing  30  into  two 

factors,  viz.,  1.30,  2.15,  3.10,  6.6;  hence  will  result  these  four  solutions  of  the 

equation  a*— ^=:30z*, 

1°.  Ts=  ^+30^,  y==  ;?»— 309»,  z=2pg, 
2°.  ar=2p»+169*,  y=%?«— 15^,  z=2pq, 
3°.  ar=3jp"+ 109»,  y=3p*— 10^,  z=2pg, 
4°.  a:=s6p«+  6^.  y^bp^-^  6^,  z^2pq. 

440.  Let  us  proceed  to  the  general  equation  x^ — By'ssAz^;  observe  that 
this  equation,  being  the  same  with  x" — Az'sBy",  we  can,  without  diminish- 
ing the  generality  of  the  theorem,  suppose  that  the  coefficient  of  the  second 
member  is  the  greater  of  the  two.  In  case  of  equality,  the  reduction  that  we 
shaU  indicate  would  always  be  employed. 

Let,  then,  the  proposed  equation  be  x^ — By'ssAz",  in  which  we  suppose, 
at  the  same  time,  A>B,  A  and  B  positive,  and  free  from  any  square  factor. 

We  have  already  proved  that  x  and  y  are  primes  as  regards  each  other ;  y 
and  A,  therefore,  are  equally  prime  to  one  another ;  for  if  y>  and  A  had  a 
common  divisor  0,  x"  also  must,  necessarily,  be  divisible  by  0,  and  x  and  y 
would  not  then  be  primes  to  one  another. 

But  since  y  and  A  are  primes  to  one  another,  if  we  suppose  that  the 
proposed  equation  is  resolvable,  and  that  we  can,  therefore,  find  detorminato 
?alues  of  X  and  y,  xssM,  y=N,  we  shall  also  be  able  to  satisfy  the  equation 
of  the  first  degree, 

M=nN— y'A, 
in  which  M,  N,  A  will  be  given  numbers  prime  to  one  another,  and  n,  y'  two 
indetorminatos. 

Hence,  in  general,  without  knowing  the  particuku:  solutions  x=M,  y=N, 
we  can  suppose  xs=ny — Ay',  n  and  y'  being  two  indetorminatos;  and,  sub- 
stituting this  value  of  x  in  the  proposed  equation,  we  shall  have,  after  having 
divided  by  A, 
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(n*     "R\ 


A 

But  since  y  and  A  are  prime  to  one  another,  this  equation  can  not 

n«— B 
unless  — T —  be  an  entire  number.    Let  this  entire  number  =A'Ac',  Ji^  heva^ 
A 

the  greatest  square  which  can  be  a  divisor  of  it,  we  shall  have 

n«— B=AA';t«, 
and  the  equation  to  be  resolved  will  become 

A'Ar«y«— 2nyy'4- Ay'«=2«. 

We  perceive  that  if  there  be  any  value  whatsoever  of  n  which  renders  n'B 
divisible  by  A,  this  value  can  be  augmented  or  diminished  by  any  multiple  of 
A,  without  n' — B  ceasing  to  be  divisible  by  A ;  hence,  we  can  suppose  tiiat 
its  value  is  comprised  between  the  limits  0  and  A,  or  even  between  the  more 
extended  limits  — ^A  and  +2-^* 

We  conclude  from  this,  that  in  trying  successively  for  n  all  the  entire  num- 
bers from  — |A  to  4-|A,  we  shall  encounter,  necessarily,  one  or  more  vahios 
which  will  render  n' — B  divisible  by  A,  provided,  however,  the  equation  is 
resolvable  ;  and  in  case  these  values  will  not  render  n' — B  divisible  by  A,  we 
can  conclude  with  certainty  that  the  proposed  equation  is  not  resolvable. 

441.  Suppose,  then,  that  we  have  found  one  or  more  values  of  n  which 
fulfill  the  required  condition,  it  will  be  necessary  with  each  of  these  values  to 
continue  the  calculation  in  the  following  manner : 

Resume  the  equation  AfT&y^~^2nyy^-\'k.y'^=:z^\  if  we  multiply  it  by  A'it«, 
and  if  we  make,  to  abridge, 

k.'T^^ny':=zx',  kz=^z', 

the  transformed  wiU  be 

ar'ar'— By'y'=A'2't'. 

Thb  transformed  could  be  resolved,  if  we  could  determine  the  solution  of 
the  proposed  equation,  since  the  values  of  x'y  y\  z'  are  easily  deduced  from 
those  of  X,  y,  z  ;  reciprocally,  the  proposed  will  be  resolved,  if  we  find  the  solu- 
tion of  its  transformed.  For,  from  the  known  values  of  x\  y\  z\  we  can 
equally  deduce  those  of  a:,  y,  z ;  and  it  matters  little  whether  these  last  values 
be  under  an  entire  or  fractional  form,  since  we  have  regard  only  to  the  resolu- 
tion in  rational  numbers,  and  since,  after  we  have  found  any  fractional  values 
of  X,  y,  z,  we  can  reduce  them  to  a  common  denominator  and  suppress  it. 

n«— B 
Since  we  can  suppose  the  number  n<}A,  it  is  clear  that     >  j^    or  A'  will 

be  <|A,  and,  at  the  same  time,  positive ;  for  n  can  not  be  <  -/B,  since 
otherwise  n' — B  would  be  <B,  and  could  not  be  divisible  by  A.  The 
proposed  equation,  therefore,  will  be  reduced  to  an  equation  in  every  respect 
similar,  in  which  the  coefficient  A',  which  takes  the  place  of  A,  is  less  than 

442.  If  we  have,  again,  A']>B,  we  can,  in  like  manner,  from  the  equation 
ap^ — By'^i=A'z'^,  deduce  a  second  transformed, 

a:"s— By"«=:A"z"», 

in  which  A''  will  be  <iA',  and  always  positive.  To  obtain  this  second  tram- 
formed,  there  will  be  no  new  condition  to  be  fulfilled,  for  having  already  found 
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n»— B 

— ^7— rsAA:*,  if  we  make  n=rfiAf+n\  and  if  we  take  the  indeterminate  ft  in 

n"— B 

such  a  way  that  n'  <CiA',  it  is  easy  to  see  that  — 77 —  will  be  an  entire  positiye 

number  less  than  }A' ;  we  have,  consequently, 

n"— BssA'A"*:", 

A"  being  less  than  }A',  and  not  containing  any  square  factor. 

If  it  should  happen  that  A'',  again,  were  greater  than  B,  we  should  continue 
this  system  of  transformed  equations,  in  which  B  is  constant,  until  we  arrive 
at  one  of  this  form 

x»— By«=C2«, 

in  which  C  will  be  positive  and  <B. 

443.  But  after  we  have  passed  into  the  second  member  of  this  equation  the 
term  which  has  the  greatest  coefficient,  which  ^ves 

a:"— Cz«=By«, 

we  can  proceed  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  reduction  of  the  coefficient  B  by  a 
second  system  of  transformed  equations 

x"s— C2"«=B'y'«, 

&c.  &c., 

in  which  the  coefficients  B',  B",  &c.,  will  be  positive,  and  will  diminish  in  at 
least  a  quadruple  ratio,  and  thus  we  shall  soon  arrive  at  a  transformed 

a«— C2«=:Dy«, 

in  which  llie  coefficient  D  will  be  less  than  C. 

But  the  series  of  positive  and  decreasing  numbers  A,  B,  C,  D  will  not  go 
on  ad  infinitum;  it  will  terminate  necessarily  at  unity,  and  when  we  shall 
have  arrived  at  this  term,  the  resolution  of  the  last  transformed,  which  is  given 
at  once,  will  make  known  those  of  all  the  preceding  equations,  and,  consequent- 
ly, that  of  the  proposed. 

GAUSS'S  METHOD  OF  SOLVING  BINOMIAL  SaUATIONS. 

444.  The  sohition  of  x"  — 1  =  0,  it  has  been  proved  (Art.  299),  can  ail- 
ways  be  reduced  to  the  case  where  n  is  prime ;  and  the  case  of  n  a  prime 
number,  by  a  method  invented  by  Gauss,  may  be  made  to  depend  upon  the 
solution  of  equations  whose  degrees  do  not  exceed  the  greatest  prime  number 
which  is  a  divisor  of  n — 1.  The  leading  feature  of  Gauss's  method  is  to  rep- 
resent the  imaginary  roots  by  a  series  of  powers  of  any  one  of  them,  whose 
indices  form  a  geometrical  instead  of  an  arithmetical  progression.  Thus,  if  m 
be  a  number  (and  such,  called  primitive  roots  of  n,  can  always  be  found)  whose 
several  powers  from  1  to  n — 1,  when  divided  by  n,  leave  different  remainders, 
and  a  be  any  imaginary  root,  then  all  the  roots  may  manifestly  be  represent- 
ed by 

a",  o"^,  a"^,  . . .  a"»"~* ; 

or,  since  m*~'=f«n-f  1,  where  ^  is  an  integer,  by  a,  0°,  a""*,  &c.,  tf»^*^. 

445.  The  advantage  of  this  mode  of  representing  the  roots  is,  (1)  that  they 
can  be  distributed  into  periods,  each  of  which,  when  continued,  wiD  produce 
the  roots  of  that  period  in  the  same  ordor ;  and  (2)  that  the  product  of  any 
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number  of  such  periods  will  be  eqnal  to  the  sum  of  a  certain  number  of  periods, 
the  importance  of  which  properties  vnll  be  seen  in  the  use  made  of  them. 

(1)  Let  n — l=r<,  r  being  a  prime  factor  of  n — 1,  and  let  m^sszh ;  thea  the 
roots  may  be  written  in  vertical  cdamns,  each  consisting  of  r  terms,  as  fidlows : 

a        fl^        o^         ...  o^*~ 
c"       a"*      tf*       , . .  a^*~ 
aP*     o"^     a"      .  - .  a"^*~ 


and  if  any  one  of  the  periods  formed  by  the  horizontal  rows  be  continued,  tne 
roots  in  that  period  win  be  produced  in  the  same  order ;  thus,  if  the  fint 
row  were  continued,  the  indices  would  be  A*s=m'*=5m'*'^=f(fi4-1«  h^szm'^ 
=s(/un-4-l)m'=:/<iiA+^  &c.,  and  the  corresponding  roots,  a,  i^,  &c. 
(2)  Let  any  two  of  the  above  periods  be  represented  by 

i^+4id'+a*'+,  &C,,  +0**"* 

and  let  us  multiply  them  together,  using  each  term  of  the  lower  line  in  suc- 
cession as  a  multiplier,  and  starting  at  that  term  of  the  upper  line  which  stands 
over  it,  and  producing  the  upper  fine  so  as  to  supply  the  terms  ne^ected  at 
the  beginning,  the  reeult  is 

oH*        +d*+b        +X+b        +,  dec-, +o«»''^+»» 
a(H*)h     +a^iM-b)h     ^af«k'+*J*»     +,  dec,  +a(«>»*~*'H»)h 

and  therefore,  coUectang  the  vertical  columns  into  periods,  we  get 

or  the  product  of  two  periods  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  8  periods ;  and,  coose- 
qnently,  the  product  of  any  number  of  periods  will  be  equal  to  the  aggreg^ 
of  a  certain  number  of  periods. 

EXAMPLE  I. 

2*^1  ssO ;  6ss3.2,  .*.  rss3,  <=:2 ;  also,  3, 3',  3',  3%  3S  when  divided  tiy  7, 
leave  diflbront  remainders,  viz.,  3,  2,  6,  4,  5 ;  •*.  mss3,  and  the  roots  are 

and  jpi+i'8+i?8=— 1. 

Also,  piP%^f^+<fi+tfi+o?=^pt+pt 

•"•  Pilh+JPtPt+P^ss  —2, 

and  lMJ^s=l>i*+pi+JPi=2+p,+jpi+|)ft=l. 

Therefore  the  cubic  which  has  jpi,  p»^  pt  for  its  roots,  is  |7>*fi|)*— 12p— IssOp 
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EXAMPLE  II. 

x^7^X=0 ;  16=2.8 ;  fJso,  the  powers  of  3  from  0  to  15,  when  divided  by  17, 
leave  renuunden 

1  3  9  10  13  5  15  11 16  14  8  7  4  12  2  6, 

then  j?-^?^ — ^f  sn^ 

=l>+9  +P  +P+P+9  +9  +9=— 4; 
therefore,  p  and  q  are  roots  of  z'-f-z— 4=0. 
Next,  the  periods  j9,  q  may  be  resolved  respectively  into  the  periods 

.-.  f +#=i?, 
and  nsza«>+€fl  +€fi  +a^) 

^si'+gss— 1; 

therefore,  r, «  are  roots  of  z*-->jpz— 1=0 ;  and,  simHariy,  <,  «  are  roots  of  2^ 
—92— .1=0. 
Lastly,  the  periods  r,  «,  t, «  may  be  resolved  respectively  into 
n^a  +aw>    #i=d»+a«>    <i=a*+oi<>    i«i=oW-j-a'^  >  ^ 
ra=o»4-tf*  >  '  »i=o»+a»  $  '  fe=o5+a"  $ '  tt9=o"+a«  $  ' 
then  ri<4-^a=rf 

rir8=o"+o"+a»+a»=<, 
•'•  TifTi  are  roots  of  z' — rz-^tssO; 

and  Ti,  the  greatest  root  of  this  equation,  =a<4-  -=:2  cos  r=. 

For  further  information  upon  the  theory  of  namberi,the  student  is  referred 
to  the  Thiarie  det  Nambrea  of  Legendre,  the  Diaqmsithnes  Arithmdica  of 
Gauss,  of  which  there  is  an  excellent  French  translation  {Reeherches  Arilh- 
nUtiqttes)  by  PouUet-Delisle ;  to  Barlow*s  Theory  of  Numbers ;  to  the  article 
of  Ivoiy  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  supplement  of  the  Encyc,  Britan. ;  and 
to  the  Memoirs  by  Libri,  in  tome  v.,  1838  {ttranghta)^  and  by  Cauchy,  in 
tome  xvii.,  1840,  of  the  Mimoires  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences. 
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BUTLER'S  ANALOGY  OF  NATURAL  AND  REVEALED  RELIGION,  85  cento. 

CHALMERS  ON  THE  POWER,  WISDOM,  AND  GOODNESS  OF  GOD  IN  THE  CREATION, 

00  cento. 
CHURCH  (TBB)  INDEPENDENT  OF  THE  STATE,  00  cento. 
COLTON  ON  THE  RELIGIOUS  STATE  OF  THE  COUNTRY,  60  cento. 
COMFORTER  (thb)  ;  OR,  CONSOLATIONS  FOR  MOURNERS,  45  cento. 
D'AUBIONE'S  DISCOURSES  AND  ESSAYS,  75  cento. 
DAYS  (THE)  OF  QUEEN  MARY,  35  cents. 
DICK'S  SIDEREAL  HEAVENS.  45  cento. 

CELESTIAL  SCENERY  ;  OR,  PLANETARY  SYSTEM,  45  cento. 

DWIGHTS  (Rev.  Dr.)  THEOLOGY  EXPLAINED  AND  DEFENDED,  4  t^..  8vo,  tS  00. 

GLEIG'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  BIBLE,  S  vols.,  80  cento. 

HALL'S  (Rer.  Robkbt)  COMPLETE  WORKS,  4  vols.,  $6  00. 

HAWKS'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  IN  VIRGINIA,  ftl  75. 

HOLY  COAT  (THB)  OF  TREVES,  87*  cento. 

HUNTER'S  BIOGRAPHY  OF  THE  PATRIARCHS,  THE  SAVIOR,  Ac,  $1  75.  « 

ILLUMINATED  AND  PICTORIAL  BIBLE,  1600  En^niTings,  $SSdO. 

JARVIS'S  (Rer.   S.  F.)  CHRONOLOGICAL  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE 

Chubch,  $3  00. 
JAY'S  (Rer.  William)  COMPLETE  WORKS,  3  vols.,  t5  00. 
KEITH'S  LAND  OF  ISRAEL,  $1  35. 

DEMONSTRATION  OF  CHRISTUNITY,  $1  374. 

ON  THE  PROPHECU5S,  00  cento. 

LE  BAS'S  LIFE  OF  WICLIF,  50  cento. 

LIFE  OF  ARCHBISHOP  CRANMER,  $1  00. 

MALAN.    **  CAN  I  JOIN  THE  CHURCH  OF  ROME  WHILE  MY  RULE  OF  FAITH  IS  THE 

BiBLB?"    35  cento. 
MASON'S  ZION'S  SONGSTER,  35  cento. 
M'lLVAINE'S  (Bishop)  EVIDENCES  OF  CHRISTIANITY,  $1  00. 

ON  THE  DANGERS  OF  THB  CHURCH,  10  cents. 

MILMAN'S  (Rev.  H.  H.)  HISTORY  OF  THE  JEWS,  3  vols.,  $1  90. 

HISTORY  OF  CHRISTIANITY,  $1  00. 

MOSHEIM'S  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY,  by  Mubdock,  $7  50. 

The  same  Work,  bj  Maclaiitb,  $3  50. 
NEAL'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  PURITANS,  9  vols.,  $3  50 
PALEY'S  EVIDENCES  OF  CHRISTIANITY,  87|  cento. 

NATURAL  THEOLOGY :  edited  by  Bbovoha.m,  00  cento. 

PARKER'S  (Rev.  J.)  INVITATIONS  TO  TRUE  HAPPINESS,  874  cento. 

PISE'S  (Rev.  Dr.)  LETTERS  TO  ADA,  45  cento. 

PRU)£AUX'S  CONNECTION  OF  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENTS,  |8  75 
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PROTESTANT  JESITTTISM,  br  %  PratMtant,  OOoenti. 

t4J<n>F0RD'S  (Rer.  P.  P.)  HELP  TO  FAITH,  75  o«nU. 

SAiniII<rs  SERMONS :  editwl  bTSwhop  Hkkshaw,  $3  79. 

aOOrrs  (R«r.  Jobm)  LUTHER  and  the  reformation,  tt  00. 

SHORBRL'S  history  OF  THE  PERSECUTIONS  OF  POPERY;  SO  oanti. 

SHDTTLEWORTH'S  CONSISTENCY  OF  REVELATION,  4A  cmu. 

8MBI)LEY*S  REFORMED  RELIGION  IN  FRANCE.  $1  40. 

SMITH  (Rar.  HvoB)  ON  THE  HEART  DELINEATED.  4ft  e«ta. 

SMITH  A.iro  ANTHON'S  STATEMENT  OF  PACTS,  ISi  oaatt. 

STEINMETZ^S  NOVITUTE,  SO  oanta. 

STONE'S  (R«T  JOBV  80  MYSTERIES  OPENED.  SI  00. 

SUFFERINGS  (tu)  OF  CHRIST,  br  %  Utbu,  |1  00. 

SUMMERFIELDV  (IUt.  Johh)  SERMONS,  SI  75. 

TRUE  ISSUE  SUSTAINED,  lU  cants. 

TURNER'S  (IUt.  8.  H.)  ESSi^  ON  THE  DISCOURSE  AT  CAPERNAUM,  79  osnti. 

TURNER'S  (S.)  SACRED  HISTORY  op  thi  WORLD,  8  toIs.,  $1  S5. 

UNCLE  PHILIPS  EVIDENCES  OF  CHRISTIANITY.  S5  oenU-j 

WADDINGTON'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH.  $1  75. 

WAIN  WRIGHT.    '*N0  CHURCH  WITHOUT  A  BISHOP,"  S9  cents. 

WHATELEY  (Arobbishop).   CHRISTLkNITY  INDEPENDENT  OF  THE  CIVIL  OOYXBNMSliT, 

00  cants. 
WHEWELL'S  ASTRONOMY  AND  GENERAL  PHYSICS,  50  csBtt. 


Biography. 

AP08TLE8  AND  EARLY  MARTYRS  OF  THE  CHURCH,  S5  cants. 
BARROW'S  (Johh)  LIFE  OF  PETER  THE  GREAT,  45  cants. 
BANG8*8  LIFE  OF  JABfES  ARMINIUS,  D.D.^  cento. 
BELKNAP'S  (Jbbkmt)  AMERICAN  BIOGRAPHY,  t  rols.,  SI  S9. 
BELL'S  (H.  G.)  LIFE  OF  MARY  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS,  85  canto. 
BELL'S  (ROBBBT)  LIFE  OF  RT.  HON.  GEORGE  CANNINO,  SS 
BONAPARTE  (Lucibb),  MEMOIRS  OF.  80  canto. 
BONAPARTE  (N^polbob),  COURT  AND  CAMP  OF,  4ft  cants. 
BOSWELL'S  LIFE  OF  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 
BREWSTER'S  LIFE  OF  SIR  ISAAC  NEWTON,  45  canto. 

LIVES  OF  GALILEO,  TYCHO  BRAHE,  Ac,  4ft 

BURR  (Aabon),  PRIVATE  JOURNAL  OF,  S^  M. 
BUSH'S  LIFE  OF  MOHAMMED,  45  cants. 
CALHOUN'S  LIFE  AND  SPEECHES,  SI  14. 

LIFE,  lU  canto. 

CAMPBELL'S  LIFE  OF  MRS.  SIDDON8, 70  canto. 

COBBETT'S  LIFE  OF  GENERAL  JACKSON,  40  cants. 

COOLEY'S  LIFE  OF  HAYNES :  aditad  br  Spb^ovb,  00  cents. 

CORNWALL'S  (Babbt)  LIFE  OF  EDMUND  KEAN,  85  cents. 

COWELL'S  LIFE,  br  Himsblp,  S5  cento 

CROCKETT,  SKETCHES  OF  THE  LIFE  OF,  90  cants. 

CROLY'S  LIFE  OF  GEORGE  IV.,  45  cento. 

CUNNINGHAM'S  (All^b)  LIVES  OF  EMINENT  PAINTERS,  St  10. 

IVABRANTES  (DuoBBSS),  MEMOIRS  OF,  SI  971. 

DAVIS'S  MEMOIRS  OF  AARON  BURR,  SS  80. 

DISTINGUISHED  MEN  OF  MODERN  TIMES  (Litbs  op),  00  cents. 

DISTINGUISHED  FEMALES  (Livbs  op),  35  canto. 

DOVER'S  (LoBD)  LIFE  OF  FREDERIC  THE  GREAT,  00  canto 

DREW  (Sakubl),  life  OF,  br  bis  Son.  75  cento. 

DWIGHT'S  LIVES  OF  THE  SIGNERS  OF  THE  DECLARATION  OF  INDEFENDANCE; 

eminent  INDIVIDUALS,  LIVES  OF,  3  toIs. 

FENELON'S  LIVES  OF  ANCIENT  PHILOSOPHERS.  45  cento. 

FORSTER'S  STATESMEN  OF  THE  ENGLISH  COMMONWEALTH. 

FORSYTH'S  (Dr.)  LIFE  OF  Db.  PROUDFIT,  75  cento. 

FRANKLIN  (Dr.),  LIFE  OF,  by  Himsblp,  9  vols.,  90  canto. 

GALTS  (JoHB)  LIFE  OF  LORD  BYRON,  40  cants. 

GLASS'S  LIFE  OF  WASHINGTON ;  in  Latin,  SI  1S|. 

GODWIN'S  LIVES  OF  THE  NECROMANCERS,  85  cants. 

HEAD'S  LIFE  OF  BRUCE,  tbe  African  TrnTeler,  45  cento. 

HOGG'S  ANECDOTES  OF  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT,  80  cento. 

HOLDICH'S  LIFE  OF  Rbt.  Db.  WILLBUR  FISK,  SS  00. 

HOLMES'S  LIFE  OF  MOZART,  50  cento. 

HORNB'S  NEW  SPIRIT  OF  THE  AGE,  t5  cento. 

HUNTER'S  SACRED  BIOGRAPHY,  SI  75. 

IRVING'S  LIFE  OF  OLIVER  GOLDSMITH,  00  cento. 

LIFE  OF  COLUMBUS. 

JAMES'S  LIFE  OF  CHARLEMAGNE,  45  cents. 

JAMESON'S  MEMOIRS  OF  CELEBRATED  FEMALE  SOYERBIONS,  80 

JAY'S  (John)  LIFE,  br  bis  Sob,  S5  00. 

JOHNSON'S  (Dr.)  LII^,  AND  SELECT  WORKS,  00  esBto. 

KENDALL'S  (Amos)  LIFE  OF  GENERAL  JACKSON. 

LEE'S  (Mrs.)  LIFE  OF  BARON  CUVIER,  50  cento. 

LE  BAS'S  (C.  W.)  LIFE  OF  WICLIF.  SO  cento. 

LIFE  OF  CRANMER,  S  vols.,  SI  00. 

LIVES  OF  EMINENT  MECHANICS. 

LOCKHARTS  LIFE  OF  NAPOLEON,  S  toIs.,  90  cento. 

MACKENZIE'S  (A.  Slidbll)  LIFE  OF  PAUL  JONES,  SI  00. 

LIFE  OF  Com.  O.  H.  PERRY,  90  cento. 

MEMES'S  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  EMPRESS  JOSEPHINE,  45  cents. 
M*GUIRE'8  OPINIONS  AND  CHARACTER  OF  WASHINGTON,  SX  »§. 


} 


PUBLISHED  BY  HARPER  Ik  BROTHERS. 

MOORE'S  (Thomai)  LIFE,  LETTERS,  Ao^  OF  BYRON,  $375. 

LIFE  OP  LORD  EDWARD  FITZGSiULD,  fl  00. 

NAVIGATORS  (Eablt),  LIVES  OF^  oeata. 
PARK'S  (MOHOO)  LIFE  AND  TRAVELS,  49  eenu. 
PAULDING'S  (J.  K.)  LIFE  OF  GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  90  ctnta. 
PELLICO'S  (Silvio)  MEMOIRS  AND  IMPRISONMENTS,  50  otnts. 
PLUTARCH'S  LIVES :  timnalated  by  Laxohokiib,  SS  00. 

The  MUM  Woik  in  4  toIs.,  fS  50. 
RENWICK'S  LIFE  OF  D£  WITT  CLINTON,  45  oenU. 

LIVES  OF  JOHN  JAT  AND  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON,  45  fltati. 

ROBERTS'S  LIFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  H.  MORE,  $1  50. 

RUSSELL'S  LIFE  OF  OLIVER  CROMWELL,  00  cents. 

SCOTT'S  (Rat.  Jobh)  LIFE  OF  LUTHER,  SI  00. 

SEDGWICK'S  (T.)  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  W.  LIVINGSTON,  fl  Oa 

SOUTHET'S  (ROBBBT)  LIFE  OF  LORD  NELSON,  45  oanto. 

SPARKS'S  (Jabbd)  writings  OF  WASHINGTON,  IS  Tola.,  $18  00. 

AMERICAN  BIOGRAPHY,  10  Ttdi.,  $7  50. 

Tlie  Volomet  aold  Mpftntolr,  if  deairad,  75  cents  each. 
STEWART'S  ADVENTURES  IN  CAPTURING  MURRELL,  00  cents. 
STILLING'S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY,  S9  cents. 
STONE'S  LIFE  OF  BRANT,  tbb  Indiah  Chikf,  00  cents. 

LIFE  OF  MATTHIAS  THE  IMPOSTOR,  OS^  cents. 

ST.  JOHN'S  LIVES  OF  CELEBRATED  TRAVELERS,  $1  S5. 
TAYLOR'S  (JOHH)  "  RECORDS  OF  MY  LIFE,"  $1  50. 
TAYLOR'S  (W.  C.)  MODERN  BRITISH  PLUTARCH,  50  cents. 
THATCHER'S  BIOGRAPHY  OF  DISTINGUISHED  INDIANS,  00  otnls. 
TYLER'S  (Jobh)  LIFE  AND  SPEECHES,  50  cents. 

-  HISTORY,  CHARACTER,  AND  POSITION,  1S| 


WILLIAMS'S  LIFE  OF  ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT,  45  cents. 

WILSON'S  UVES  OF  ECCENTRIC  AND  WONDERFUL  CHARACTERS,  $1  OOl 


BUtory^  Anctont  and  ModwiL 

ALISON'S  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE  FROM  1780  TO  1815,  95  00.    

BONNECHOSE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORMERS  BEFORE  LUTHER,  40 1 

BUCKE'S  RUINS  OF  ANCIENT  CITIES,  00  cenU. 

BULWER'S  (Sir  E.  L.)  ATHENS,  ITS  RISE  AND  FALL.  $1  tO. 

RUNNER'S  HISTORY  OF  LOUISUNA  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME,  45 

CESAR'S  COMMENTARIES  :  tnnalated  by  William  Dumcah,  90  cents. 

CRICHTON'S  HISTORY  OF  ARABIA,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN,  00  cents. 

CRICHTON  AND  WHEATON'S  DENMARK,  NORWAY,  AND  SWEDEN,  00  cents. 

CROWE'S  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE,  3  vols.,  $1  75. 

DAVIS'S  HISTORY  OF  CHINA,  00  cents. 

DUNHAM'S  HISTORY  OF  SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL,  $3  50. 

DUNLAP'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK,  90  cents. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  THEATER,  $1  75. 

DWIGHTS  HISTORY  OF  CONNECTICUT,  45  cents. 
FERGUSON'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  ROMAN  REPUBLIC,  45  cents. 
FLETCHER'S  HISTORY  OF  POLAND,  45  cents. 
FLORIAN'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  MOORS  IN  SPAIN,  45  cents. 
FRASER'S  HISTORY  OF  BfESOPOTAMIA  AND  ASSYRIA,  45  cents. 

HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  ACCOUNT  OF  PERSIA,  45  cents. 

OIBBON*S  HISTORY  OF  ROME,  with  Notes,  by  Miucab,  $5  00. 

GLEIG'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  BIJBLE,  80  cents. 
GOLDSMITH'S  HISTORY  OF  ROME:  Abridged,  45 cents. 

HISTORY  OF  GREECE :  abridged,  45  cenU. 

GRANT'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  NBSTORIANS,  OR  LOST  TRIBES,  $1  00. 

GRATTAN'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS  TO  THE  REVOLUTION  OF  1810,  00  eenli. 

HALE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  1817,  9Lrols.,  90  cents. 

HALLAM'S  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  $S  W. 

VIEW  OF  EUROPE  DURING  THE  MIDDLE  AGES,  $9  00. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  LITERATURE  OF  EUROPE,  |8  75. 

HAWKS'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  IN  VIRGINIA,  $1  75. 

HENRY'S  HISTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY,  3  toIs.,  90  cenU. 

HERODOTUS*S  GENERAL  HISTORY:  by  IUt.  W.  Bblob,  $I  35. 

HO  WITT'S  HISTORY  OF  PRIESTCRAFT  IN  ALL  AGES,  60  cents. 

ICELAND,  GREENLAND,  AND  THE  FAROE  ISLANDS,  45  cenU. 

JAMES'S  HISTORY  OF  (^HIVALRY  AND  THE  CRUSADES,  45  cents. 

JAPAN  AND  THE  JAPANESE.  45  cents. 

JARVIS*S  CHRONOLOGICAL  INTRODUCTION  TO  tbb  HISTORY  07  TBI  CHURCH,  |8  00 

KEIGHTLEVS  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  TO  1830,  5  toU.,  $3  35. 

LANMAN'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  MICHIGAN,  45  cents. 

LIBBER'S  GREAT  EVENTS. 

LIVY'S  HISTORY  OF  ROME :  tnmslated  br  Baxib,  5  mlk,  $3  35. 

LOSSING'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS,  45  cents. 

MACKINTOSH'S  ENGLAND  TO  THE  17th  CENTURY,  $1  50. 

MICHELET'S  ELEMENTS  OF  MODERN  HISTORY,  45  cents. 

MILMAN'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  JEWS,  3  vols.,  $1  30. 

HISTORY  OF  CHRISTIANITY,  $1  00. 

MONETTE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 
MOSHEIM'S  ECCLESLkSTICAL  HISTORY  :  Maclaibs's  Edition,^  50. 

MuBDOCK*s  Edition  of  the  same  Work,  $7  50. 
MULLER'S  (Baron  Von)  HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD. 
MURRAY'S  HISTORICAL  ACCOUNT  OF  BRITISH  AMERICA,  90  ets. 
■■  HISTORICAL  ACCOUNT  OF  BRITISH  INDIA,  $1  85. 
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NEAL'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  PURITANS,  $3  50. 

Sffi3K5Iii.i^l?I2SX  ^^  ENGLAND  TO  THE  REIGN  OP  GEORGE  III.,  profuMlr  DltutimteA 
PRESCOTT'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  CONQUEST  OF  MEXICO.  3  toI..,  $6  OuT 
^^.Txr,.^^      HISTORY   OF  FERDINAND  AND  ISABELLA,  8  roi..,  $6  00. 
PRIDEAUX»S  CONNECTION  OF  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENTS,  t3  75. 
ROBERTSON'S  HISTORICAL  WORKS,  3  vota.,  8vo,  Mane,  $5  00. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  REIGN  OF  CHARLES  V.,  $1  75.    Abiidnd.  45 

HISTORY  OF  AMERICA,  $1  75.    Abridgod,  45  cento. 

— -—- HISTORY  OP  SCOTLAND  AND  ANCIENT  INDIA,  •!  75. 

ROBINS'S  (Mr..^  TALES  PROM  AMERICAN  HISTORY,  3  rol..,  $1  00. 
ROLLINGS  ANCIENT  HISTORY,  WITH  A  LIFE  OF  THE  AUTHOR,  $3  75. 
RUSSELL  AND  JONES'S  HISTORY  OF  MODERN  EUROPE,  »5  00. 
RUSSELL'S  (MiCHABL)  HISTORY  OF  EGYPT,  45  oenti. 

HISTORY  OF  NUBIA  AND  ABYSSINIA,  45  cantt. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  BARBARY  STATES,  45  cents. 

HISTORY  OP  POLYNESIA,  45  cents. 

—--- HISTORY  OF  PALESTINE,  46  cents. 

SALE'S  (Lijij)  JOURNAL  OF  DISASTERS  IN  AFGHANISTAN,  124  ceotfc 
SALLUSrS  HISTORY  :  translated  by  Rosi,  40  cenu. 
SCHILLER'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  THIRTY  YEARS'  WAR. 
SCOTT'S  (Sir  W.)  HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND,  $1  20. 

—-—- HISTORY  OF  DEMONOLOGY,  40  cents. 

SCOTTS  (ReT.JoHM)  LUTHERAN  REFORMATION,  $1  00. 

SEGUR'S  HISTORY  OF  NAPOLEON'S  RUSSIAN  CAMPAIGN,  90  cwttfc 

SPORZOSI'S  HISTORY  OF  ITALY,  45  cenU. 

SILK,  COTTON,  LINEN,  WOOL,  (History  of),  $3  00. 

SISMONDI'S  HISTORY  OP  THE  ITALIAN  REPUBLICS,  60  cento. 

SMEDLEY'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORMATION  IN  FRANCE,  $1  40 

—--— SKETCHES  FROM  VENETIAN  HISTORY,  90  ceito. 

SMITH'S  (H.)  HISTORY  OF  FESTIVALS,  GAMES,  &c.,  45  cento. 

SMITH'S  (H.  J.)  HISTORY  OP  EDUCATION,  45  cento. 

SPALDING'S  HISTORY  OP  ITALY  AND  THE  ITALIAN  ISLANDS,  $1  35. 

STONE'S  BORDER  WARS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION,  00  cento. 

SWITZERLAND,  HISTORY  OF,  60  cents. 

TAYLOR'S  HISTORY  OP  IRELAND,  90  cento. 

THATCHER'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  BOSTON  TEA-PARTY,  m  cento. 

THATCHER'S  TALES  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION,  35  cento. 

THIRLWALL'S  HISTORY  OP  GREECE,  2  toW.,  t3  50. 

THUCYDIDES'  GENERAL  HISTORY  :  tranilatcd  by  Smith,  90  cento. 

TURNER'S  SACRED  HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD,  tl  35. 

TYTLER'S  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY,  6  vols.,  «3  70. 

UNCLE  PHILIP'S  HISTORY  OF  VIRGINIA,  35  cento. 

HISTORY  OF  NEW  YORK,  2  roI«.,  70  cento. 

HISTORY  01    .    >ST  GREENLAND,  35  cento. 

HISTORY  OF  X^^W  HAMPSHIRE,  2  vols.,  70  canto. 

HISTORY  OF  MASSACHUSETTS,  2  rols.,  70  cento. 

WADDINGTON'S  HISTORY  OP  THE  CHURCH,  $1  75. 
XENOPHON'S  HISTORY :  tranilatod  by  Spelmak,  85  ceuto. 


College  dc  School  Books. 

ABERCROMBIE'S  ESSAY  ON  THE  INTELLECTUAL  POWERS.  45  cento. 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  MORAL  FEELINGS.  40  cento. 

ALISON'S  ESSAYS  ON  THE  NATURE  AND  PRINCIPLES  OP  TASTE.  75  cento. 
ANTHON'S  (CH^aLBS)  LATIN  LESSONS,  90  cento.  * 

LATIN  PROSE  COMPOSITION,  90  cento. 

LATIN  PROSODY  AND  METRE,  90  cento. 

LATIN  VERSIFICATION,  90  cents. 

KEY  TO  LATIN  VERSIFICATION,  50  cento. 

ZUMPT'S  LATIN  GRAMMAR,  90  cento. 

COMMENTARIES  OP  CJESAR,  %l  40. 

-fiNEID  OF  VIRGIL.    Engliih  Notos,  $2  00. 

ECLOGUES  AND  GEORGICS  OF  VIRGIL,  ftl  50. 

CICERO'S  SELECT  ORATIONS,  91  20. 

SALLUST.    With  EngUsfa  Notes,  874  cents. 

HORACE.    With  EngiiBh  Notos,  $1  75. 

FIRST  GREEK  LESSONS,  90  cento. 

GREEK  PROSE  COMPOSITION.  90  cento. 

GREEK  PROSODY  AND  METRE,  00  cento. 

GREEK  GRAMMAR,  90  cento. 

NEW  GREEK  GRAMMAR,  90  cento. 

HOMER.    With  English  Notos,  $1  50. 

GREEK  READER,  PROM  THE  GERMAN  OP  JACOBS,  ftl  75. 

ANABASIS  OF  XENOPHON.  »  •*  'i»- 

CLASSICAL  DICTIONARY,  §4  75. 

SMITH'S  DICTIONARY  op  GREEK  and  ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES.  M  75 

The  same  work,  abridged,  SI  25.  *  ^ 

BENNETT'S  SYSTEM  OF  BOOK-KEEPING,  «!  50. 
BOUCHARLATS  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  MECHANICS,  tt  85. 
BOYD'S  ELEMENTS  OF  RHETORIC.  50  cento. 
BURKE'S  ESSAY  ON  THE  SUBLIME  AND  BEAUTIFUL.  75  cento. 
CAMPBELL'S  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RHETORIC,  SI  95. 
CLARK'S  ELEMENTS  OF  ALGEBRA,  $1  00. 
DRAPER'S  TEXT-BOOK  ON  CHEMISTRY,  tl  75. 
EDWARDS'S  BOOK-KEEPER'S  ATLAS,  f2  00. 
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GLASS'S  LIFE  OF  WASHINGTON,  SI  1^ 

GRISCOM'S  ANIMAX  MECHANISM  AND  PHYSIOLOGY,  45  cents. 

HACKLE Y'S  TREATISE  ON  ALGEBRA. 

HAZEN'S  PROFESSIONS  AND  TRADES.    61  EurreTinn.    75  cents. 

HEMPEL'S  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  GERMAN  LANGUAGE,  81  75. 

HENRY'S  HISTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY,  90  cents.  • 

KANE'S  ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY,  93  00. 

LEE'S  ELEMENTS  OF  GEOLOGY,  50  cenU. 

LEWIS'S  PLATONIC  THEOLOGY,  &c.,  $1  50. 

LIDDELL  AND  SCOTTS  NEW  GREEK  AND  ENGLISH  LEXICON,  85  00. 

LOOMIS'S  TREATISE  ON  ALGEBRA,  fl  35. 

MAURY'S  PRINCIPLES  OF  ELOQUENCE,  45cenU. 

M*CLINTOCK  AND  CROOKS'S  FIRST  BOOK  IN  LATIN,  75  cents. 

MILL'S  LOGIC,  RATIOCINATIVE  AND  INDUCTIVE,  S3  00. 

MORSE'S  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  GEOGRAPHY,  50  cents. 

CEROGRAPHIC  MAPS. 

NOEL  AND  CHAPSAL'S  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  FRENCH  GRAMMAR,  75  eeots. 
PARKER'S  AIDS  TO  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION,  fW  cents. 
POTTER'S  POLITICAL  ECONOMY,  ITS  USES,  Ac,  50  cents. 
PROUDFIT'S  PLAUTUS,  "  THE  CAPTIVES."    Engliah  Notes,  87|  cents. 
RENWICK'S  PRACTICAL  MECHANICS.  90  cenU. 

ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY,  75  cents. 

ELEMENTS  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,  75  cents. 

SALKELD'S  CLASSICAL  ANTIQUITIES. 
8CHMUCKER%  PSYCHOLOGY,  $1  00. 
UPHAM'S  TREATISE  ON  THE  WILL,  $1  95. 

ELEMENTS  OF  MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY.    S  vols.,  $9  50. 

Abridged,  $1  25. 
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BmuLyiatB,  Belles-Iiettres,  &c. 

ADDlSON^S  COMPLETE  WORKS,  S  roli.,  $5  50. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  SPECTATOR,  90  cents. 

BACON  AND  LOCKE'S  ESSAYS,  45  cenU.  ^ 

BROUGHAM'S  PLEASURES  AND  ADVANTAGES  OF  SCIENCE,  45 cents. 
BUCKB'S  BEAUTIES  AND  SUBLIMITIES  OF  NATURE,  45  ceoU. 
BURKE'S  COMPLETE  WORKS.  3  toU.,  85  00. 

ESSAY  ON  THE  SUBLIME  AND  BEAUTIFUL,  75  cenU. 

CHESTERFIELD'S  LETTERS  TO  HIS  SON,  and  othkr  Wkithiob,  81  75. 
CICERO'S  OFFICES,  ORATIONS,  AND  CATO  AND  LjELIUS,  $1  35. 
COLERIDGE'S  LETTERS.  CONVERSATIONS,  AND  RECOLLECTIONS,  65  cents. 

,  SPECIMENS  OF  THE  TABLE-TALK  OF,  70  cents. 

COMBE'S  PHYSIOLOGY  APPLIED  TO  HEALTH  AND  MENTAL  EDUCATION,  45  cents. 
DICK  ON  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  SOCIETY  BY  THE  DIFFUSION  OP  KNOWLEDGE,  45 

cents. 
D'lSRAELPS  AMENITIES  OF  LITERATURE. 
DEMOSTHENES'  ORATIONS ;  translated  by  Lbland,  65  cents. 
DRYDEN'S  COMPLETE  WORKS,  3  vols.,  $3  75. 

DUTY  (THK)  OF  AMERICAN  WOMEN  TO  THEIR  COUNTRY,  374  cents. 
EDGEWORTH'S  TREATISE  ON  PRACTICAL  EDUCATION,  85  cents. 
EVERETT  ON  PRACTICAL  EDUCATION. 

FAMILY  INSTRUCTOR  ;  or,  DUTIES  OF  DOMESTIC  LIFE,  45  oenU. 
GRAVES'S  (Mrs.  A.  J.)  WOMAN  IN  AMERICA,  45  cenU. 
HORNE'S  NEW  SPIRIT  OFhTHE  AGE.  S5  cents. 
HUrrON'S  BOOK  OF  NATURE. 

JOHNSON'S  (B.)  COMPLETE  WORKS,  3  toIs.  * 

JOHNSON'S  (A.  B.)  TREATISE  ON  LANGUAGE,  81  75. 

LECTURES  TO  YOUNG  MEN,  45  cents. 

LAMB'S  ESSAYS  OF  ELLA,  LETTERS,  POEMS,  &c.,  $3  00. 

MACKENZIE'S  (Hknrt)  COMPLETE  WORKS,  81  35. 

MARTINEAU.    HOW  TO  OBSERVE,  43A  cents. 

MATHEWS'S  (Cornelius)  MISCELLANEOUS  WRITINGS,  $1  00. 

MAURY'S  PRINCIPLES  OF  ELOQUENCE,  45  cenU. 

MONTGOMERY'S  LECTURES  ON  POETRY  AND  LITERATURE,  45  eenCs. 

MORE'S  (Haivk AH)  COMPLETE  WORKS.  7  vols.,  $6  50.    3  vols.,  $3  75. 

MUDIE'S  GUIDE  TO  THE  OBSERVATION  OF  NATURE,  45  cenU. 

NEELE'S  (Hiif rt)  LITERARY  REMAINS,  81  00. 

NOTTS  COUNSELS  TO  YOUNG  MEN,  50  cenU. 

POTTER  AND  EMERSON'S  SCHOOL  AND  THE  SCHOOLMASTER,  81  00. 

PRESCOTT'S  BIOGRAPHICAL  AND  CRITICAL  RHSCELLANIES,  $3  00. 

PURSUIT  OF  KNOWLEDGE  UNDER  DIFFICULTIES,  90  cents. 

SANDS*S  (RoBSRT  C.)  WRITINGS,  3  toIs.,  83  75. 

SEDGWICK'S  (Miss)  MEANS  AND  ENDS,  45  cenU. 

SIGOURNEY'S  (Mrs.  L.  H.)  LETTERS  TO  MOTHERS,  90  cents. 

LETTERS  TO  YOUNG  LADIES,  90  cents. 

SMITH'S  (H.  J.)  PLAN  OF  INSTRUCTION  AND  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION,  46 
SOUTHEY  (ROBKRT).    THE  DOCTOR.  &c.,  45  cents. 
VERPLANCK'S  DISCOURSES  ON  AMERICAN-HISTORY,  60  cents. 

INFLUENCE  OF  LIBERAL  STUDIES,  35  cenU. 

INFLUENCE  OF  MORAL  CAUSES,  15  cents. 

WDITS  LETTERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  SPY,  60  cents. 
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6  VALUABLE  NEW  AND  STANDARD  WORKS 

Mental  and  Moral  Science,  &c. 

i:BERCROMBIB'S  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  MORAL  FEELINGS,  40  oeaU. 

ON  THB  INTELLECTUAL  POWERS,  45  eaiiu. 

ALISON  ON  THE  NATURE  AND  PRINCIPLES  OF  TASTE,  75  oente. 

BACOK  AND  LOCKE'S  ESSAYS,  AND  CONDUCT  OP  THE  UNDERSTANDING,  45 

BOYD'S  ELEMENTS  OF  RHETORIC  AND  LITERARY  CRITICISM,  50  eoiti. 

BURKE'S  ESSAY  ON  THE  SUBLIME  AND  BEAUTIFUL,  75  Mnta. 

CAMPBELL'S  (Gboboi)  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RHETORIC,  $1  ». 

COMBE'S  CONSTITUTION  OF  MAN,45oenta. 

DENDY'S  PHILOSOPHY  OF  MYSTERY,  45  cents. 

DYMOND'S  PRINCIPLES  OF  MORALITY :  edttml  br  G.  Bun,  $1  37i. 

HENRY'S  EPITOMS  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY,  90  ewita. 

MARTINEAU'S  LETTERS  ON  MESMERISM,  0^  oenU. 

MAURY'S  PRINCIPLES  OF  ELOQUENCE,  45  cenU. 

MILL'S  SYSTEM  OF  LOGIC,  RATIOCINATIYE  AND  I^UCTIVE,  SS  OflL 

PARKER'S  AIDS  TO  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION,  90  e»aU. 

SAUSSURE'S  (Madame  Dm)  FIRESIDE  FRIEND. 

SCHMUCKSR'S  PSYCHOLOGY,  OR  MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY,  $1  00. 

SEERESS  (THI)  OF  PREVORST,  S5  cents. 

TOWNSHEND'S  FACTS  IN  MESMERISM.    With  Plates,  75  oente. 

UNCLE  SAM'S  RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  PHRENOLOGY,  45  pents. 

XTPHAM'S  IMPERFECT  akd  DISORDERBD  MENTAL  ACTION,  45  oenta. 

ELEMENTS  OF  MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY,  $3  50.    Abridged.  SI  M. 

PHaOSOPHICAL  AND  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  WILL,  H  S9w 


Natural  Science  &c. 

BELL'S  MECHANISM  OF  THB  HANB,  60  ceuti. 

BIGELOW  (JA.COB)  ON  THE  USEFUL  ARTS. 

BIRDS,  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF,  45  cenU. 

BOUCHARLAT'S  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  MECHANICS,  fl  i 

BRANDE'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ART,  §400. 

BREWSTER'S  LETTERS  ON  NATURAL  MAGIC,  45  cents. 

BROWNE'S  TREES  OF  AMERICA,  $5  00. 

CHAPTAL'S  CHEMISTRY  APPLIED  TO  AGRICULTURE,  45  cents. 

COMBE'S  PRINCIPLES  OF  PHYSIOLOGY,  45  cents. 

DANIELL'S  aLUSTRATIONS  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,  0^ 

DICK'S  CELESTIAL  SCENERY,  45  cents. 

SIDEREAL  HEAVENS,  45  eente. 

PRACTICAL  ASTRONOMER,  50  cents. 

DRAPER'S  CHEMICAL  ORGANIZATION  OF  PLANTS,  §9  SO. 

TEXT-BOOK  OF  CHEMISTRY,  75  cenU. 

DYEING.  CALICO-PRINTING,  Ac,  $350. 

ELEPHANT,  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE.  45  cents. 

EULER'S  LETTERS  ON  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,  edited  hj  Bbswbtie  and  GmnooK,  45  cte. 

ORISCOM'S  ANIMAL  MECHANISM  AND  PHYSIOLOGY,  45  cento. 

HASWELL'S  ENGINEERS'  a.iid  MECHANICS'  POCKET-BOOK,  $1  S5. 

HERSCHEL  (J.  F.  W.)  ON  THE  STUDY  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,  60  oenta. 

HIGGINS'S  PHYSICAL  CONDITION  AND  PHENOMENA  OF  THE  EARTH,  45  centa. 

HUMBOLDT'S  COSMOS ;  A  SURVEY  OF  THE  PHYSICAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNIVERSE. 

INSECTS,  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF,  90  cento. 

KANE'S  8LEBCENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY:  edited  by  DBArsft,  S9  00. 

LEE'S  ELEMENTS  OF  GEOLOGY  FOR  POPULAR  USE,  50  cents. 

MUDIE'S  GUIDE  TO  THE  OBSERVATION  OF  NATURE,  45  cents. 

IfOSELEY'S  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  MECHANICS,  45  cents. 

OLMSTBAD'S  LETTERS  ON  ASTRONOMY. 

POTTER'S  SCIENCE  APPLIED  TO  THE  DOMESTIC  ARTS,  *e. 

QUADRUPEDS,  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF,  45  cento. 

RENWICK'S  PRACTICAL  MECHANICS,  90  cento. 

■■  FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  CHEMISTRY,  75  cento. 

FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,  75  cents. 

SACRED  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THB  SEASONS. 

SOMERVILLE'S  (Mabt)   CONNECTION  OF  THE   PHYSICAL  SCIENCES,  50 

UNCLE  PHILIPS  AMERICAN  FOREST,  S5  cento. 

NATURAL  HISTORY,  35  cento. 

VEGETABLE  SUBSTANCES  USED  FOR  THE  FOOD  OF  MAN,  45  oanta. 
WHEWELL'S  ASTRONOMY  AND  GENERAL  PHYSICS,  50  cento. 
WHITE'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  SELBORNE,  45  cento. 
WYATTS  MANUAL  OF  GONCHOLOGY,  SS  75.    Coined  Plates  fT  50. 


Voyagee  and  Trav^iM, 


ALTOWAN;  OB,  Ihoidbhts  op  Lipb  in  tbb  Rocky  Movictaihs,  $1 15. 
ANTHON'S  (GTe.)  PILGRIMAGE  TO  TREVES,  75  cento. 
BARROWS  VOYAGES  WITHIN  THE  ARCTIC  REGIONS,  50  cents. 

PITCAIRN'S  ISLAND  AND  MUTINY  OF  THE  SHIP  BOUNTY,  45 

BROWNE'S  ETCHINGS  OF  A  WHALING  CRUISE,  SS  00. 

BUCKINGHAM'S  TRAVELS  IN  AMERICA.    EngraTings,  93  50 

CHANGE  FOR  THE  AMERICAN  NOTES,  m  cento. 

CIRCUMNAVIGATION  OF  THE  GLOBE,  45  cento. 

COKE'S  TRAVELS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  NOVA  SCOTLA,  AND  CANADA.  75 

COLTON' '  FOUR  YEARS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN,  90  cento. 
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COOK'S  VOYAGES  BOUND  THB  WORLD.    With  a  Sksteh  of  hi*  Life,  971  oentt. 

DANA'S  TWO  YEARS  BEFORE  THE  MAST*  45  cents. 

DARWIN^  VOYAGE  OF  A  NATVRAJJOT,  81  00. 

DAVENPORT'S  PERILOUS  ADVENTldlBS,  45  oenta.^ 

DB  KAY'S  SKETCHES  OF  TURKEY,  $%  00. 

DICKENS'S  AMERICAN  NOTES  FOR  GENERAL  CIRCULATION,  1S|  oeats. 

DRAKE,  CAVENDISH,  AND  DAMPIER.  LIVES  AND  VOYAGES  OF.U oe&tt. 

DURBIirS  OBSERVATIONS  IN  EUROPE,  3  vola.,  $3  00. 

TRAVELS  IN  THE  BAST,  3  toIb.,  $3  00. 

ELLIS'S  POLYNESIAN  RESEARCHES,  4  ntk,,  t3  50. 

SKERSON'S  LETTERS  FROM  THE  iEGEAN,  75  cents. 

FARNHAM'S  (Mrs.  EUSA  W.)  LIFE  IN  PRAIRIE  LAND,  50  cents. 

FEATHERSTONHAUGH»S  EXCURSIONS  THROUGH  THB  SLAVE  STATES.  Ac,  86  oenls. 

FIDLER'S  OBSERVATIONS  ON  PROFESSIONS,  Ac,  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CAN- 
ADA, to  cents. 

FISK'S  TRAVELS  IN  EUROPE,  S3  SS. 

FLAGG'S  TRAVELS  IN  THE  FAR  WEST,  SI  50. 

GRANT'S  NESTORUNS ;  OB,  THB  LOST  TRIBES,  SI  00. 

GREEN'S  TEXIAN  EXPEDmON  AGAINST  MIER.    Pistes,  S3  00  ' 

HAIGHTS  (Mn.)  LETTERS  FROM  THE  OLD  WORLD,  SI  75. 

HEAD'S  (Sir  Geo.)  MANUFACTURING  DISTRICTS  OF  ENGLAND,  SI  134. 

HEAD'S  (Sir  Fbaxcis  B.)  LIRB  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  BRUCE,  THE  AmCAN  TRAVELBB, 
45  cents. 

HOFFMAN'S  WINTER  IN  THE  WEST,  SI  »• 

HUMBOLDT'S  TRAVELS  AND  RESEARCHES,  45  cents. 

HUMPHREY'S  GREAT  BRITAIN,  FRANCE,  AND  BELGIUM,  SI  75. 

IMGRAHAM'S  SOUTHWEST,  SI  50. 

JACOBS'S  SCBNES|DIOT>ENTS,  AND  ADVENTURES  IN  THE  PACIFIC  OCEAN,  SX  S5. 

JAMESON'S  DISC0VSBB8  AND  ADVENTURES  IN  AFRICA,  45  cents. 

JAMESON'S  (Mrs.)  VISITS  AND  SKETCHES  AT  HWE  AND  ABROAD,  SI  00. 

KAY'S  TRAVELS  AND  RESEARCHES  IN  CAFFRi^IA,  65  cents. 

KENDALL'S  TEXAN  SANTA  FE  EXPEDITION,  SS  50. 

KEPPEL'S  EXPEDITION  TO  BORNEO,  SO  cents. 

KOHL'S  SKETCHES  IN  IRELAND,  lUoento. 

LANDERS'  (R.  and  J.)  JOURNAL  OF  TRAVEL  IN  AFRICA,  00  cents. 

LATROBE'S  RAMBLER  IN  MEXICO,  05  cents. 

RAMBLER  IN  NORTH  AMERICA,  $1  10. 

LESLIE.  Ac,  DISCOVERIES  AND  ADVENTURES  IN  THE  POLAR  SEAS,  45  cenU. 

LESTER'S  GLORY  AND  SHAME  OF  ENGLAND,  SI  50. 

LEWIS  AND  CLARK'S  TRAVELS  BEYOND  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS,  00  cents. 

MACKENZIE'S  YEAR  IN  SPAIN,  SS  35. 

SPAIN  REVISITED,  SI  75. 

AMERICAN  IN  ENGLAND,  SI  50. 

HARRYAT'S  TRAVELS  OF  MONSIEUR  VIOLET  IN  CALIFORNIA,  13^  cents. 

MILLER'S  CONDITION  OF  GREECE,  37^  cents. 

MORGAN'S  (Lad?)  FRANCE,  70  cenU.  

MORRELL'S  (Captain)  FOUR  VOYAGES  TO  THE  SOUTH  SEA,  SI  50. 

MORRELL'S  (Mrs.  A.  J.)  VOYAGE  TO  THE  SOUTH  SEA,  08^  cents. 

MOTTS  TRAVELS  IN  EUROPE  AND  THE  EAST,  $1  00. 

NEW  ORLEANS  AS  I  FOUND  IT,  35  cents. 

OLIN'S  TRAVELS  IN  THE  HOLY  LAND,  S3  50. 

OWEN'S  VOYAGES  TO  EASTERN  AFRICA,  SI  14. 

PARK'S  TRAVELS  IN  AFRICA,  45  cents. 

PARROT'S  JOURNEY  TO  MOUNT  ARARAT,  60  cents. 

PARRY'S  VOYAGES  TOWARD  THE  NORTH  POLE,  00  eenti. 

PERILS  OF  THE  SEA,  S5  cents. 

PHELPS'S  (Mrs.)  CAROLINE  WESTERLEY,  S6  cents. 

POLO*B  (Maboo)  TRAVELS,  45  cents. 

PORTER'S  CONSTANTINOPLE  AND  ITS  ENVIRONS,  SI  50. 

PUCKLER  MUSKAU.    TUTTI  FRUTTI,  50  cente. 

PYM'S  (Abthub  GOBDOH)  NARRATIVE,  05  cenU. 

REED  AND  MATHESON'S  VISIT  TO  THE  AMERICAN  CHURCHES,  SI  90. 

REYNOLDS'S  VOYAGE  OF  THE  U.  S.  FRIGATE  POTOMAC  ROUND  THE  WORLD,  S3 16. 

LETTERS  ON  THE  EXPLORING  EXPEDITION,  SI  50. 

ROBERTS'S  EMBASSY  TO  THE  COURTS  OF  SLAM.  COCHIN-CHINA,  Ac,  SI  76. 

SALE'S  (Lady)  JOURNAL  OF  DISASTERS  IN  AFGHANISTAN,  lU  cents. 

SARGENT'S  AMERICAN  ADVENTURE  BY  LAND  AND  SEA,  00  cents. 

SCHROEDER'S  SHORES  OF  THE  MEDITERRANEAN,  SI  75. 

SEA  WARD'S  NARRATIVE  OF  HIS  SHIPWRECK,  S74cents. 

SEDGWICK'S  (Miss)  LETTERS  FROM  ABROAD  TO  KINDRED  AT  HOME,  SI  00. 

SIEBOLD'S  MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  JAPANESE,  45  cents. 

STEPHENS'S  INCIDENTS  OF  TRAVEL  IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA.  Map  and  86  EngraHngs, 
S5  00.  — •     -• 

INCIDENTS  OF  TRAVEL  IN  YUCATAN.    130  Enmrinn,  S5  00. 

INCIDENTS  OF  TRAVEL  IN  GREECE,  TURKEY,  RUSSIA,  AND  POLAND. 

EnvraTinn,  Si  75. 
INCIDENTS  OF  TRAVEL  IN  EGYPT,  ARABU  PETRJBA,  AND  THE  HOLY 

Land.    EnnrnTinn,  SI  75. 
ST.  JOHN'S  LIVES  OF  CELEBRATED  TRAVELERS,  $1  SI. 
TASISTRO'S  TRAVELS  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES.  SI  50. 

g:iNGS  AS  THEY  ARE  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AND  SOUTHERN  STATES,  75  cents. 
OLLOPE'S  PARIS  AND  THE  PARISIANS  IN  1835,  $1  50. 
TYTLER'S  DISCOVERIES  ON  THE  NORTHEBN  COASTS  OF  AMERICA,  45  cents. 
UNCLE  PHILIPS  WHALE  FISHERY  AND  POLAR  SEAS,  70  cenU. 
VOYAGES  ROUND  THE  WORLD  SINCE  THE  DEATH  OF  CAPTAIN  COOK,  45 
WOLFFS  MISSION  TO  BOKHARA.    BngrsTinn.  SS  00. 
WRANGELL'S  EXPEDITION  TO  SIBERIA,  POLAR  SEA,  Ac,  45  cents. 


8  VALUABLE  NEW  AND  STAMOARO  WORKS 

Splendidly  BmbeUished  Works. 

AIKIN  (Dr.)  AND  BARBAlJLD^S  (Mn.)  BVENINGS  AT  HOME,  $1  30. 

BEATTIB  (Jamks)  AND  C0LLIN9'S  (William)  POETICAL  WORKS. 

BIBLE,  HARPER'S  ILLUMINATED,  923  50. 

BOOK  OF  COMMON  PRAYER,  $6  00. 

BUNYAN'S  PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS,  75  Mnts 

BYRON'S  CHILDE  HAROLD,  M  00 

COWPBR*S  (William)  POEMS. 

DEFOE'S  ROBINSON  CRUSOE.  •!  29. 

ENGLAND.  PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF. 

FAIRY  BOOK,  ILLUSTRATED,  75  c«nta. 

GOLDSMITH'S  (OlxVSr)  POETICAL  WORKS. 

HIEROGLYPHICAL  BIBLE,  70  ceaU. 

IIFE  OF  CHRIST,  in  the  Wotds  of  the  Erantfeliflti,  $1  00. 

HILTON'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 

8HAKSPEARE,  HARPER'S  ILLUMINATED.  $5  00. 

SUE'S  WANDERING  JEW,  ILLUSTRATED,  $5  00. 

THOMSON'S  SEASONS. 


inedical'and  Surgical  Science,  &«. 

BAYLE'S  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  ANATOMY,  67i  cents. 

CHAILLY'S  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  MIDWIFERY,  83  00. 

COOPER'S  DICTIONARY  OF  PRACTICAL  SURGERY,  $3  87J. 

COPLAND'S  DICTIONARY  OF  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE,  3  vols.,  rola.  I  and  2  now  XMd/,|SOO 

per  Tnlame.  . 

CRUVEILHIER'S  ANATOMY  OF  THE  HUMAN  BODY,  fS  00. 
DOANE'S  SURGERY  ILLUSTRATED.    25  Platet,  $4  50. 
FERRIS'S  TREATISE  ON  EPIDEMIC  CHOLERA,  $1  25. 
GALT'S  TREATMENT  OF  INSANITY. 
GOOD'S  STUDY  OF  MEDICINE,  $5  00. 

GOVE'S   (Mabt  S.)  LECTURES  TO  WOMEN  ON  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY,  75  eenti. 
GUY'S  PRINCIPLES  OF  MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE,  $3  00. 
HOOPER'S  MEDICAL  DICTIONARY,  $3  00. 
JOHNSON'S  ECONOMY  OF  HEALTH,  05  cenu. 

KITGHINER'S  DIRECTIONS  FOR  INVIGORATING  AND  PROLONGING  LIFE,  40  oeate. 
MAGENDIE'S  TREATISE  ON  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY,  $3  00. 
MASSE'S  POCKET  ANATOMICAL  ATLAS,  443  Figarei,  enmred  an  StMl,  and  beacitifallr  oalMd, 

$7  50 ;  with  PlatRs  uncolored,  $3  00. 
NELIGAN  ON  MEDICINES,  THEIR  USES,  ETC.,  $1  75. 
PAINE'S  INSTITUTES  OR  PHILOSOPHY  OF  MEDICINE. 
PARIS'S  PHARMACOLOGIA,  $1  50. 

REESE'S  TREATISE  ON  EPIDEMIC  CHOLERA,  75  oent& 
BEVERE'S  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE. 
SMITH  ON  EPIDEMICS,  fl  00. 
SFURZHEIM'S  PHRENOLOGY. 

STEWART  ON  THE|DISEASE8  OF  CHILDREN,  $1  50. 
TICKNOR'S  PHILOSOPHY  OF  LIVING,  45  cento. 
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Dictionaries  and  Xbicydopedias. 

ANTHON'S  CLASSICAL  DICTIONARY,  $4  75. 

DICTIONARY  OF  GREEK  AND  ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES,  $4  75. 

DICTIONARY  OF  ANTIQUITIES,  ABRIDGED,  $1  25. 

BRANDE'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ART,  S4  00. 

BROWN'S  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  HOLY  BIBLE,  $1  75. 

COBB'S  MINIATURE  LEXICON  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE,  50  cento. 

COOPER'S  DICTIONARY  OF  PRACTICAL  SURGERY,  $3  874. 

COPLAND'S  DICTIONARY  OF  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE,  3  Tob.,  vols.  I  and  2  now  nadj,  $500 

ner  Tolame. 
CRABB'S  ENGLISH  SYNONYMS  EXPLAINED,  $2  374. 
GARDNER'S  FARMER'S  DICTIONARY,  $1  50. 
HOOPER'S  MEDICAL  DICTIONARY,  $3  00. 

LIDDELL  AND  SCOrTfi  NEW  GREEK  AND  ENGLISH  LEXICON,  $5  00. 
M'CULLOCITS  UNIVERSAL  GAZETTEER,  $6  50. 

WEBSTER'S  (N.)  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  $3  50. 
WEBSTER  (Thomas)  AND  PARKS'S  (Mn.)  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY, 

Sa75. 


Politics,  Political  XSconomy,  &c. 

BULWER'S  (E.  L.)  ENGLAND  AND  THE  ENGLISH,  85  cents. 

BULWER'S  (H.  L.)  FRANCE,  00  cento. 

CALHOUN'S  LIFE,  and  SELECTIONS  FROM  HIS  SPEECHES,  $1  00. 

LIFE,  124  cento. 

CAMP'S  DEMOCRACY,  45  cento. 

DEFENSE  OF  THE  WHIGS,  35  cents. 

DOWNING'S  (Major  Jack)  LETTERS  TO  MR.  DWIGHT,  02^  cento. 

DUER'S  CONSTITUTIONAL  JURISPRUDENCE,  45  cents. 

LESTER'S  GLORY  AND  SHAME  OF  ENGLAND,  $1  50. 

LIEBER'S  ESSAYS  ON  PROPERTY  AND  LABOR,  45  cento. 
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